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CORTES  now  felt  his  authority  sufficiently  assured  to  de- 
mand from  Montezuma  a  formal  recognition  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Spanish  emperor.  The  Indian  monarch 
had  intimated  his  willingness  to  acquiesce  in  this,  on  their 
very  first  interview.  He  did  not  object,  therefore,  to  call  together 
his  principal  caciques  for  the  purpose.  When  they  were  assembled, 
lie  made  them  an  address,  briefly  stating  the  object  of  the  meeting. 
Tliey  were  all  acquainted,  he  said,  with  the  ancient  tradition,  that 
the  great  Being,  who  had  once  ruled  over  the  land,  had  declared,  on 
his  departure,  that  he  should  return  at  some  future  time  and  resume 
his  sway.  Tliat  time  had  now  arrived.  The  white  men  had  come 
from  the  quarter  where  the  sun  rises,  beyond  the  ocean,  to  which  the 
good  deity  had  withdrawn.  They  were  sent  by  their  master  to  re- 
claim the  obedience  of  his  ancient  subjects.  For  himself  he  was 
ready  to  acknowledge  his  authority.  "  You  have  been  faithful 
vassals  of  mine,"  continued  Montezuma,  "  during  the  many  years  that 
I  have  sat  on  the  throne  of  my  fathers.  I  now  expect  that  you  will 
show  me  this  last  act  of  obedience  by  acknowledging  the  great  king 
beyond  the  waters  to  be  your  lord,  also,  and  that  you  will  pay  him 
tribute  in  the  same  manner  as  you  have  hitherto  done  to  me."  As 
he  concluded  his  voice  was  nearly  stifled  by  his  emotion,  and  the 
tears  fell  fast  down  his  cheeks. 

His  nobles,  many  of  whom,  coming  from  a  distance,  had  not  kept 
pace  with  the  changes  which  had  been  going  on  in  the  capital,  were 
tilled  with  astonishment  as  they  listened  to  his  words,  and  beheld  the 
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voluntarv  abasement  of  their  master,  whom  they  had  hitherto  re- 
verenced as  the  omnipotent  lord  of  Anahuac.  They  were  the  more 
affected,  therefore,  by  the  sight  of  his  distress.  His  will,  they  told 
him,  had  always  been  their  law.  It  should  be  so  now ;  and,  if  he 
thought  the  sovereign  of  the  strangers  was  the  ancient  lord  of  their 
country,  they  were  willing  to  acknowledge  him  as  such  still.  The 
oaths  of  allegiance  were  then  administered  with  all  due  solemnity, 
attested  by  the  Spaniards  present,  and  a  full  record  of  the  proceedings 
was  drawn  up  by  the  royal  notary,  to  be  sent  to  Spain.^  There  was 
something  deeply  touching  in  the  ceremony  by  which  an  independent 
and  absolute  monarch,  in  obedience  less  to  the  dictates  of  fear  than 
of  conscience,  thus  relinquished  his  hereditary  rights  in  favour  of  an 
unknown  and  mysterious  power.  It  even  moved  those  hard  men  who 
were  thus  unscrupulously  availing  themselves  of  the  confiding  ignor- 
ance of  the  natives ;  and,  though  "  it  was  in  the  regular  way  of  their 
own  business,"  says  an  old  chronicler,  "  there  was  not  a  Spaniard  who 
could  look  on  the  spectacle  with  a  dry  eye  !  " 

The  rumour  of  these  strange  proceedings  was  soon  circulated 
through  the  capital  and  the  country.  Men  read  in  them  the  finger  of 
Providence.  The  ancient  tradition  of  Quetzalcoatl 
was  familiar  to  all ;  and  where  it  had  slept  scarcely 
noticed  in  the  memory,  it  was  now  revived  with 
many  exaggerated  circumstances.  It  was  said  to 
be  part  of  the  tradition  that  the  royal  line  of  the 
Aztecs  was  to  end  with  Montezuma  ;  and  his  name, 
the  literal  signification  of  which  is  "  sad  "  or  "  angry 
„  lord,"    was    construed  into    an   omen   of  his   evil 

destiny. 
Having  thus  secured  this  great  feudatory  to  the  crown  of  Castile, 
Cortes  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  Aztec  chiefs  to  send 
his  sovereign  such  a  gratuity  as  would  conciliate  his  goodwill  by  con- 
vincing him  of  the  loyalty  of  his  new  vassals.  Montezuma  consented 
that  ius  collectors  should  visit  the  principal  cities  and  provinces, 
attended  by  a  number  of  Spaniards,  to  receive  the  customary  tributes, 
in  the  name  of  the  Castilian  sovereign.  In  a  few  weeks  most  of  them 
returned,  bringing  back  large  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  plate» 
rich  stuffs,  and  the  various  commodities  in  which  the  taxes  were 
usually  paid. 

To  mis  store  Montezuma  added,  on  his  own  account,  the  treasure 
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of  AzayacatI,  previously  noticed,  some  part  of  which  had  been  already 
given  to  the  Spaniards.  It  was  the  fruit  of  long  and  careful  hoard- 
ing,— of  extortion,  it  may  be, — by  a  prince  who  little  dreamed  of  its 
final  destination.  When  brought  into  the  quarters,  the  gold  alone 
was  sufficient  to  make  three  great  heaps.  It  consisted  partly  of  native 
grains  ;  part  had  been  melted  into  bars  ;  but  the  greatest  portion  was 
in  utensils,  and  various  kinds  of  ornaments  and  curious  toys,  together 
with  imitations  of  birds,  insects,  or  flowers,  executed  with  uncommon 
truth  and  delicacy.  There  were  also  quantities  of  collars,  bracelets, 
wands,  fans,  and  other  trinkets,  in  which  the  gold  and  feather-work 
were  richly  powdered  with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  Many  of  the 
articles  were  even  more  admirable  for  the  workmanship  than  for  the 
value  of  the  materiak  ;  ^  such,  indeed, — if  we  may  take  the  report  of 
Cortes  to  one  who  would  himself  have  soon  an  opportunity  to  judge 
of  its  veracity,  and  whom  it  would  not  be  safe  to  trifle  with, — as  no 
monarch  in  £arope  could  boast  in  his  dominions  ! 

Magnificent  as  it  was,  Montezuma  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
treasure  was  no  larger.  But  he  had  diminished  it,  he  said,  by  his 
former  gifts  to  the  white  men.     "  Take  it,"  he  added,  "  Malintzin, 
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and  let  it  be  recorded  in  your  annals  that  Montezuma  sent  this 
present  to  your  master." 

The  Spaniards  gazed  with  greedy  eyes  on  the  display  of  riches, 
now  their  own,  which  far  exceeded  all  hitherto  seen  in  the  New 
World,  and  fell  nothing  short  of  the  El  Dorado  which  their  glowing 
imaginations  had  depicted.  It  may  be  that  they  felt  somewhat 
rebuked  by  the  contrast  which  their  own  avarice  presented  to  the 
princely  munificence  of  the  barbarian  chief.  At  least  they  seemed  to 
testify  their  sense  of  his  superiority  by  the  respectful  homage  which 
they  rendered  him,  as  they  poured  forth  the  fulness  of  their  gratitude. 
They  were  not  so  scrupulous,  however,  as  to  manifest  any  delicacy 
in  appropriating  to  themselves  the  donative,  a  small  part  of  which 
was  to  find  its  way  into  the  royal  coffers.  They  clamoured  loudly  for 
an  immediate  division  of  the  spoil,  which  the  general  would  have 
postponed  till  the  tributes  from  the  remoter  provinces  had  been 
gathered  in.  The  goldsmiths  of  Azcapozalco  were  sent  for  to  take  in 
pieces  of  the  larger  and  coarser  ornaments,  leaving  untouched  those  of 
more  delicate  workmanship.  Three  days  were  consumed  in  this 
labour,  when  the  heaps  of  gold  were  cast  into  ingots  and  stamped 
with  the  royal  arms. 

Some  difficulty  occurred  in  the  division  of  the  treasure,  from 
the  want  of  weights,  which,  strange  as  it  appears,  considering  their 
advancement  in  the  arts,  were,  as  already  observed,  unknown  to  the 
Aztecs.  TTie  deficiency  was  soon  supplied  by  the  Spaniards,  however, 
with  scales  and  weights  of  their  own  manufacture,  probably  not  the 
most  exact.  With  the  aid  of  these  they  ascertained  the  value  of  the 
royal  fifth  to  be  thirty-two  thousand  and  four  hundred  pesos  de  oro?- 
Diaz  swells  it  to  nearly  four  times  that  amount.  But  their  desire 
of  securing  the  emperor's  favour  makes  it  improbable  that  the 
Spaniards  should  have  defrauded  the  exchequer  of  any  part  of  its  due  ; 
while,  as  Cortes  was  responsible  for  the  sum  admitted  in  his  letter, 
he  would  be  still  less  likely  to  overstate  it.  His  estimate  may  be 
received  as  the  true  one. 

TTie  whole  amounted,  therefore,  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
thousand  fesos  de  oro,  independently  of  the  fine  ornaments  and 
jewellery,  the  value  of  which  Cortes  computes  at  five  hundred 
thousand  ducats  more.  There  were,  besides,  five  hundred  marks 
of  silver,  chiefly  in  plate,  drinking  cups,  and  other  articles  of  luxury. 
The  inconsiderable  quantity  of  the  silver,  as  compared  with  the  gold. 
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forms  a  singular  contrast  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  metals 
since  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Europeans.^  The  whole 
amount  of  the  treasure,  reduced  to  our  own  currency,  and  making 
allowance  for  the  change  in  the  value  of  gold  since  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  about  six  milUon  three  hundred  thousand 
doUan,  or  one  million  four  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  pounds 
sterling  ;  a  sum  large  enough  to  show  the  incorrectness  of  the  popular 
notion  that  little  or  no  wealth  was  found  in  Mexico."  It  was,  indeed, 
small  in  comparison  with  that  obtained  by  the  conquerors  in  Peru. 
But  few  European  monarchs  of  that  day  could  boast  a  larger  treasure 
in  their  coffers.' 

The  division  of  the  spoil  was  a  work  of  some  difficulty.  A 
perfectly  equal  division  of  it  among  the  Conquerors  would  have 
given  them  more  than  three  thousand  pounds  sterling  a-piece ; 
a  magnificent  booty !  But  one-fifth  was  to  be  deducted  for  the 
crown.  An  equal  portion  was  reserved  for  the  general,  pursuant 
to  the  tenor  of  his  commission.  A  large  sum  was  then  allowed  to 
indemnify  him  and  the  governor  of  Cuba  for  the  charges  of  the 
expedition  and  the  loss  of  the  fleet.  The  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz 
was  also  to  be  provided  for.  Ample  compensation  was  made  to 
the  principal  cavaliers.  The  cavalry,  arquebusiers,  and  crossbowmen, 
each  received  double  pay.  So  that  when  the  turn  of  the  common 
soldiers  came,  there  remained  not  more  than  a  hundred  -pesos  de  oro 
for  each ;  a  sum  so  insignificant,  in  comparison  with  their  expecta- 
tions, that  several  refused  to  accept  it.* 

Loud  murmurs  now  rose  among  the  men.  "  Was  it  for  this," 
they  said,  "  that  we  left  our  homes  and  families,  perilled  our  lives, 
submitted  to  fatigue  and  famine,  and  all  for  so  contemptible  a 
pittance !  Better  to  have  stayed  in  Cuba,  and  contented  ourselves 
with  the  gains  of  a  safe  and  easy  traffic.  When  we  gave  up  our  share 
of  the  gold  at  Vera  Cruz  it  was  on  the  assurance  that  we  should  be 
amply  requited  in  Mexico.  We  have,  indeed,  found  the  riches  we 
expected ;  but  no  sooner  seen,  than  they  are  snatched  from  us  by 
the  very  men  who  pledged  us  their  faith  !  "  The  malcontents  even 
went  so  far  as  to  accuse  their  leaders  of  appropriating  to  themselves 
several  of  the  richest  ornaments,  before  the  partition  had  been  made  ; 
an  accusation  that  receives  some  countenance  from  a  dispute  which 
arose  between  Mexia,  the  treasurer  for  the  crown,  anci  Velasquez 
de  Leon,  a  relation  of  the  governor,  and  a  favourite  of  Cortes.     The 
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treasurer  accused  this  cavalier  of  purloining  certain  pieces  of  plate 
before  they  were  submitted  to  the  royal  stamp.  From  words  the 
parties  came  to  blows.  They  were  good  swordsmen  ;  several  wounds 
were  given  on  both  sides,  and  the  affair  might  have  ended  fatally, 
but  for  the  interference  of  Cortes,  who  placed  both  under  arrest. 

He  then  used  all  his  authority  and  insinuating  eloquence  to 
calm  the  passions  of  his  men.  It  was  a  delicate  crisis.  He  was 
sorry,  he  said,  to  see  them  so  unmindful  of  the  duty  of  loyal  soldiers, 
and  cavaliers  of  the  Cross,  as  to-  brawl  lilce  common  banditti  over 
their  booty.  The  division,  he  assured  them,  had  been  made  on 
perfectly  fair  and  equitable  principles.  As  to  his  own  share,  it 
tvas  no  more  than  was  warranted  by  his  commission.  Yet,  if  they 
thought  it  too  much,  he  was  willing  to  forego  his  just  claims,  and 
•divide  with  the  poorest  soldier.  Gold,  however  welcome,  was  not 
the  chief  object  of  his  ambition.  If  it  were  theirs,  they  should  still 
reflect  that  the  present  treasure  was  little  in  comparison  with  what 
awaited  them  hereafter;  for  had  they  not  the  wide  country  and 
its  mines  at  their  disposal  ?  It  was  only  necessary  that  they  should 
not  give  an  opening  to  the  enemy,  by  their  discord,  to  circumvent 
and  to  crush  them.  With  these  honeyed  words,  of  which  he  had 
.good  store  for  all  fitting  occasions,  says  an  old  soldier,  for  whose 
benefit,  in  part,  they  were  intended,  he  succeeded  in  calming  the 
«orm  for  the  present ;  while  in  private  he  took  more  effectual  means, 
by  presents  judiciously  administered,  to  mitigate  the  discontents 
of  the  importunate  and  refractory.  And,  although  there  were  a 
few  of  more  tenacious  temper,  who  treasured  this  in  their  memories 
against  a  future  day,  the  troops  soon  returned  to  their  usual  sub- 
-ordination.  This  was  one  of  those  critical  conjunctures  which  taxed 
all  the  address  and  personal  authority  of  Cortes.  He  never  shrunk 
"from  them,  but  on  such  occasions  was  true  to  himself.  At  Vera 
Cruz  he  had  persuaded  his  followers  to  give  up  what  was  but  the 
-earnest  of  future  gains.  Here  he  persuaded  them  to  relinquish  these 
.gains  themselves.  It  was  snatching  the  prey  from  the  very  jaws 
■of  the  lion.     Why  did  he  not  turn  and  rend  him  ? 

To  many  of  the  soldiers,  indeed,  it  mattered  little  whether  their 
share  of  the  booty  were  more  or  less.  Gaming  is  a  deep-rooted 
passion  in  the  Spaniard,  and  the  sudden  acquisition  of  riches  furnished 
Doth  the  means  and  the  motive  for  its  indulgence.  Cards  were 
easily  made  out  of  old  parchment  drumheads,  and  in  a  few  days 
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most  of  the  prize  money,  obtained  with  so  much  toil  and  suffering, 
had  changed  nands,  and  many  of  the  improvident  soldiers  closed  the 
campaign  as  poor  as  thw  had  commenced  it.  Others,  it  is  true, 
more  prudent,  followed  the  example  of  their  officers,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  the  royal  jewellers,  converted  their  gold  into  chains,  services 
of  plate,  and  other  portable  articles  of  ornament  or  use.* 

Cortes  seemed  now  to  have  accomplished  the  great  objects  of 
the  expedition.  The  Indian  monarch  had  declared  himself  the 
feudatory  of  the  Spanish.  His  authority,  his  revenues,  were  at 
the  disposal  of  the  general.  The  conquest  of  Mexico  seemed  to 
be  achieved,  and  that  without  a  blow.  But  it  was  far  from  being^ 
achieved.  One  important  step  yet  remained  to  be  taken,  towards, 
which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  made  little  progress, — the  con- 
version of  the  natives.  With  all  the  exertions  of  father  Olmedo, 
backed  by  the  polemic  talents  of  the  general,*  neither  Montezuma, 
nor  his  subjects  showed  any  disposition  to  abjure  the  faith  of  their 
fathers.'  The  bloody  exercises  of  their  religion,  on  the  contrary, 
were  celebrated  with  all  the  usual  circumstance  and  pomp  of  sacrifice 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards. 

Unable  further  to  endure  these  abominations,  Cortes,  attended 
by  several  of  his  cavaliers,  waited  on  Montezuma.  He  told  the 
emperor  that  the  Christians  could  no  longer  consent  to  have  the 
services  of  their  religion  shut  up  within  the  narrow  walls  of  the 
garrison.  They  wished  to  spread  its  light  far  abroad,  and  to  open 
to  the  people  a  full  participation  in  the  blessings  of  Christiamty.. 
For  this  purpose  they  requested  that  the  great  teocalli  should  be 
delivered  up,  as  a  fit  place  where  their  worship  might  be  conducted 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  city. 

Montezuma  listened  to  the  proposal  with  visible  consternation. 
Amidst  all  his  troubles  he  had  leaned  for  support  on  his  own  faith,, 
and,  indeed,  it  was  in  obedience  to  it  that  he  had  shown  such  defer- 
ence to  the  Spaniards  as  the  mysterious  messengers  predicted  by  the 
oracles.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  Malintzin,  why  T^nll  you  urge  matters- 
,  to  an  extremity  that  must  surely  bring  down  the  vengeance  of  our 
gods,  and  stir  up  an  insurrection  among  my  people,  who  vrill  never 
endure  this  profanation  of  their  temples." 

Cort&,  seeing  how  greatly  he  was  moved,  made  a  sign  to  his 
officers  to  withdraw.  When  left  alone  with  the  interpreters,  he 
told  the  emperor  that  he  would  use  his  influence  to  moderate  the 
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zeal  of  his  followers,  and  persuade  them  to  be  contented  with  one 
of  the  sanctuaries  of  the  teocaUi.  If  that  were  not  granted,  they 
should  be  obliged  to  tale  it  by  force,  and  to  roll  down  the  images 
of  his  false  deities  in  the  face  of  the  city.  "  We  fear  not  for  our  lives," 
he  added,  "  for,  though  our  numbers  are  few,  the  arm  of  the  true 
God  is  over  us."  Montezuma,  much  agitated,  told  him  that  he 
would  confer  with  the  priests. 

The  result  of  the  conference  was  favourable  to  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  allowed  to  occupy  one  of  the  sanctuaries  as  a  place  of 
worship.  The  tidings  spread  great  joy  throughout  the  camp.  They 
might  now  go  forth  in  open  day  and  publish  their  religion  to  the 
assembled  capital.  No  time  was  lost  in  availing  themselves  of  the 
permissioD.  The  sanctuary  was  cleansed  of  its  disgusting  impurities. 
An  altar  was  raised,  surmounted  by  a  cruciBz  and  the  image  of  the 
Virgin.  Instead  of  the  gold  and  jewels  which  blazed  on  the  neigh- 
bouring pagan  shrine,  its  walls  were  decorated  with  fresh  garlands 
of  flowers  ;  and  an  old  soldier  was  stationed  to  watch  over  the  chapel, 
and  guard  it  from  intrusion. 

When  these  arrangements  were  completed,  the  whole  armv 
moved  tn  solemn  procession  up  the  winding  ascent  of  the  pyramia. 
Entering  the  sanctuary,  and  clustering  round  its  portals,  they  listened 
reverently  to  the  service  of  the  mass,  as  it  was  performed  by  the 
fathers  Olmedo  and  Diaz.  And  as  the  beauriful  7e  Deum  rose 
towards  heaven,  Cort6s  and  his  soldiers  kneeHng  on  the  ground,  with 
tears  streaming  from  their  eyes,  poured  forth  their  gratitude  to  the 
Almighty  for  this  glorious  triumph  of  the  Cross.^ 

It  was  a  striking  spectacle, — that  of  these  rude  warriors  lifting  up 
their  orisons  on  the  summit  of  this  mountain  temple,  in  the  very 
capital  of  heathendom,  on  the  spot  especially  dedicated  to  its  un- 
hallowed mysteries.  Side  by  side  the  Spaniard  and  the  Aztec 
knelt  down  in  prayer  ;  and  the  Christian  hymn  mingled  its  sweet  tones- 
of  love  and  mercy  with  the  wild  chant  raised  by  the  Indian  priest 
in  honour  of  the  war-god  of  Anahuac  !  It  was  an  unnatural  union, 
and  could  not  long  abide. 

A  nation  will  endure  any  outrage  sooner  than  that  on  its  reUgion. 
This  is  an  outrage  both  on  its  principles  and  its  prejudices ;  on  the 
ideas  instilled  into  it  from  childhood,  which  have  strengthened  with 
its  growth,  until  they  become  a  part  of  its  nature, — ^which  have  to  do 
with  its  highest  interests  here,  and  with  the  dread  hereafter.     Any 
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violence  to  the  religious  sentiment  touches  all  alike,  the  old  and  the 
young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  noble  and  the  plebeian.  Above  all, 
it  touches  the  priests,  whose  personal  consideration  rests  on  that  of 
their  religion ;  and  who,  in  a  semi-civiUsed  state  of  society,  usually 
hold  an  unbounded  authority.  Thus  it  was  with  the  Brahmins 
of  India,  the  Magi  of  Persia,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  the  Dark 
Ages,  the  priests  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Meiico. 

The  people  had  borne  wim  patience  all  the  injuries  and  affronts 
hitherto  put  on  them  by  the  Spaniards.  They  had  seen  their 
sovereign  dragged  as  a  captive  from  his  own  palace;  his  ministers 
butchered  before  his  eyes ;  his  treasures  seized  and  appropriated ; 
himself  in  a  manner  deposed  from  his  royal  supremacy.  All  this 
they  had  seen  without  a  struggle  to  prevent  it.  But  the  profanation 
•of  their  temples  touched  a  deeper  feeling,  of  which  the  priesthood  were 
not  slow  to  take  advantage. 

The  first  intimation  of  this  change  of  feeling  was  gathered  from 
Montezuma  himself.  Instead  of  his  usual  cheerfulness,  he  appeared 
^rave  and  abstracted,  and  instead  of  seeking,  as  he  was  wont,  the  society 
of  the  Spaniards,  seemed  rather  to  shun  it.  It  was  noticed,  too,  that 
-conferences  were  more  frequent  between  him  and  the  nobles,  and 
especially  the  priests.  His  little  page,  Orteguilla,  who  had  now 
picked  up  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  Aztec,  contrary  to 
Montezuma's  usual  practice,  was  not  allowed  to  attend  him  at  these 
meetings.  These  circumstances  could  not  fail  fo  awaken  most 
uncomfortable  apprehensions  in  the  Spaniards. 

Not  many  days  elapsed,  however,  before  Cortes  received  an  in- 
vitarion,  or  rather  a  summons,  from  the  emperor,  to  attend  him  in 
his  apartment.  The  generitl  went  with  some  feelings 
of  anxiety  and  distrust,  taking  with  him  Olid,  captain  of 
the  guard,  and  two  or  three  other  trusty  cavaHers. 
Montezuma  received  them  with  cold  civiHty,  and, 
turning  to  the  general,  told  him  that  all  his  predictions 
had  come  to  pass.  The  gods  of  his  country  had  been 
offended  by  the  violation  of  their  temples.  They  had 
"'^  threatened  the  priests  that  they  would  forsake  the  city, 

if  the  sacrilegious  strangers  were  not  driven  from  it, 
or  rather  sacrificed  on  the  altars,  in  expiation  of  their  crimes.^  The 
monarch  assured  the  Christians  it  was  from  regard  to  their  safety  that 
Jie  communicated  this ;   and,  "  if  yoo  have  any  regard  for  it  your- 
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selves,"  he  concluded,  "  you  will  leave  the  country  vrithout  delay. 
I  have  only  to  raise  my  finger,  and  every  Aztec  in  the  land  will  rise  ia 
arms  against  you."  There  was  no  reason  to  doubt  his  sincerity  ;  for 
Montezuma,  whatever  evils  had  been  brought  on  him  by  the  white 
men,  held  iJiem  in  reverence  as  a  race  more  highly  gifted  than  his 
own,  while  for  several,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  conceived  an  attach- 
ment, flowing,  no  doubt,  from  their  personal  attentions  and  deference 
to  himself. 

Cortes  was  too  much  master  of  his  feelings  to  show  how  far  he 
was  startled  by  this  intelligence.  He  replied  with  admirable  coolness 
that  he  should  regret  much  to  leave  the  capital  so  precipitately, 
when  he  had  no  vessels  to  take  him  from  the  country.  If  it  were  not 
for  this,  there  could  be  no  obstacle  to  his  leaving  it  at  once.  He  should 
also  regret  another  step  to  which  he  should  be  driven,  if  he  quitted  it 
under  these  circumstances, — that  of  taking  the  emperor  along  with 
him. 

Montezuma  was  evidently  troubled  by  this  last  suggestion.  He 
inquired  how  long  it  would  take  to  build  the  vessels,  and  finally 
consented  to  send  a  sufficient  number  of  workmen  to  the  coast,  to- 
act  under  the  orders  of  the  Spaniards ;  meanwhile,  he  would  use  his 
authority  to  restrain  the  impatience  of  the  people,  under  the  assurance 
that  the  white  men  would  leave  the  land,  when  the  means  for  it  were 
provided.  He  kept  his  word.  A  large  body  of  Aztec  artisans  left 
the  capital  with  the  most  experienced  Castilian  shipbuilders,  and, 
descending  to  Vera  Cruz,  began  at  once  to  fell  the  timber  and  build  a 
snfilicient  number  of  ships  to  transport  the  Spaniards  back  to  their 
own  countiT.  TTie  work  went  forward  with  apparent  alacrity. 
But  those  who  had  the  direction  of  it,  it  is  said,  received  private  in- 
structions from  the  general  to  interpose  as  many  delays  as  possible,, 
in  hopes  of  receiving  in  the  meantime  such  reinforcements  from  Europe 
as  would  enable  him  to  maintain  his  ground. 

The  whole  aspect  of  things  was  now  changed  in  the  Castilian 
quarters.  Instead  of  the  security  and  repose  in  which  the  troops  had 
of  late  indulged,  they  felt  a  gloomy  apprehension  of  danger,  not  the 
less  oppressive  to  the  spirits,  that  it  was  scarcely  visible  to  the  eye  ; — 
like  uie  faint  speck  just  descried  above  the  horizon  by  the  voyager 
in  the  tropics,  to  the  common  gaze  seeming  only  a  summer  doud,. 
hot  which  to  the  experienced  mariner  bodes  the  coming  of  the  hurri- 
cane. Every  precaution  that  prudence  could  devise  was  taken  to  meet 
13 
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it.  The  soldier,  as  he  threw  himself  on  his  mats  for  repose,  kept  on  his 
armour.  He  ate,  drank,  slept,  with  his  weapons  by  his  side.  His 
horse  stood  ready  caparisoned,  day  and  night,  with  the  bridle  hanging 
at  the  saddle-bow.  The  guns  were  carefully  planted,  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  great  avenues.  The  sentinels  were  doubled,  and  eveiy 
man,  of  whatever  rank,  took  his  turn  in  mounting  guard.  TTie  gam- 
son  was  in  a  state  of  siege.^  Such  was  the  uncomfortable  position 
of  the  army  when,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1520,  six  months  after 
their  arrival  in  the  capital,  tidings  came  from  the  coast  which  gave 
^eater  alarm  to  Cortes  than  even  the  menaced  insurrection  of  the 
Aztecs. 
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Fate  of  Cortes*  Emissaries — Proceedings  in  the  Castilian  Court — 
Preparations  of  Velasquez — Narvaex  Lands  in  Mexico — 
Politic  Conduct  of  Cortes — He  leaves  the  Capital 

1520 

BEFORE  explaining  the  natnre  of  the  tidings  alluded  to 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cast  a 
^ance  over  some  of  the  transactions  of  an  earher  period. 
The  vessel,  which,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  bore 
the  envoys  Puertocarrero  and  Montejo  with  the  despatches  from 
Vera  Cmz,  after  touching,  contrary  to  orders,  at  the  northern  coast 
of  Cuba,  and  spreading  the  news  of  the  late  discoveries,  held  on  its 
way  uninterrupted  towards  Spain,  and  early  in  October,  15 19, 
reached  the  little  port  of  San  Lucar.  Great  was  the  sensation  caused 
by  her  arrival  and  the  tidings  which  she  brought ;  a  sensation  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  created  by  the  original  discovery  of  Columbus.  For 
DOW,  for  the  first  time,  all  the  magniBcent  anticipations  formed  of 
the  New  World  seemed  destined  to  be  realised. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  a  person  in  Seville,  at  this  time,  named 
Benito  Martin,  chaplain  of  Velasquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba.  No 
sooner  did  this  man  learn  the  arrival  of  the  envoys,  and  the  particulars 
of  their  stoty,  than  he  lodged  a  complaint  with  the  Casa  de  Con- 
tratacion, — the  Royal  India  House, — charging  those  on  board  the 
vessel  with  mutiny  and  rebellion  against  the  authorities  of  Cuba, 
as  well  as  with  treason  to  the  crown.*  In  consequence  of  his  repre- 
sentauons,  the  ship  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  public  officers, 
and  those  on  board  were  prohibited  from  moving  their  own  effects 
or  anything  else  from  her.  The  envoys  were  not  even  allowed  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  the  voyage,  nor  a  considerable  sum 
remitted  by  Cortes  to  his  father,  Don  Martin.  In  this  embarrass^ 
>5 
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ment  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  present  themselves,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  before  the  emperor,  deliver  the  letters  with  which  they 
had  been  charged  by  the  colony,  and  seek  redress  for  their  own 
grievances.  They  first  sought  out  Martin  Cortes,  residing  at  Medellin, 
and  vrith  him  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  court. 

Charles  the  Fifth  was  then  on  his  first  visit  to  Spain  after  his 
accession.  It  was  not  a  long  one  ;  long  enough,  however,  to  disgust: 
his  subjects,  and,  in  a  great  degree,  to  alienate  their  affections.  He 
had  lately  received  inteUigence  of  his  election  to  the  imperial  crown 
of  Germany.  From  that  hour  his  eyes  were  turned  to  that  quarter. 
His  stay  in  the  Peninsula  was  prolonged  only  that  he  might  raise 
supplies  for  appearing  with  splendour  on  the  great  theatre  of  Europe. 
Every  act  showed  too  plainly  that  the  diadem  of  his  anceston  was 
held  lightly  in  comparison  with  the  imperial  bauble  in  which  neither 
his  countiymen  nor  his  own  posterity  could  have  the  slightest  interest. 
The  interest  was  wholly  personal. 

Contrary  to  established  usage,  he  had  summoned  the  Castilian 
cortes  to  meet  at  ComposteUa,  a  remote  town  in  the  north,  which, 
presented  no  other  advantage  than  that  of  being  near  his  place  of 
embarkation.^  On  his  way  thither  he  stopped  some  rime  at  Torde- 
sillas,  the  residence  of  his  unhappy  mother,  Joanna  "  The  Mad." 
It  was  here  that  the  envoys  from  Vera  Cruz  presented  themselves 
before  him,  in  March,  1520.  At  nearly  the  same  rime,  the  treasures 
brought  over  by  them  reached  the  court,  where  they  excited  un- 
bounded admirarion.^  Hitherto,  the  returns  from  the  New  World 
had  been  chiefly  in  vegetable  products,  which,  if  the  surest,  are  also 
the  slowest,  sources  of  wealth.  Of  gold  they  had  as  yet  seen  but 
little,  and  that  in  its  natural  state,  or  wrought  into  the  rudest  trinkets. 
The  courtiers  gazed  with  astonishment  on  the  large  masses  of  the 
precious  metal,  and  the  delicate  manufacture  of  the  various  articles,, 
especially  of  the  richly  tinted  feather-work.  And,  as  they  listened 
to  the  accounts,  written  and  oral,  of  the  great  Aztec  empire,  they 
felt  assured  that  the  Castilian  ships  had,  at  length,  reached  the  golden 
Indies,  which  hitherto  had  seemed  to  recede  before  them. 

In  this  favourable  mood  there  is  littie  doubt  the  monarch  would 
have  granted  the  petition  of  the  envoys,  and  confirmed  the  irregular 
proceedings  of  the  Conquerors,  but  for  the  opposition  of  a  person 
who  held  the  highest  office  in  the  Indian  department.  This  was 
Juan  Rodriguez  de  Fonseca,  formerly  dean  of  Seville,  now  bishop 
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of  Bnrgoa.  He  was  2  man  of  noble  family,  and  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  direction  of  the  colonial  concerns,  on  the  discovery  o£  the 
New  World.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Council  of  the 
Indies  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  he  had  been  made  its  president, 
and  had  occupied  that  post  ever  since.  His  long  continuance  in  a 
position  of  great  importance  and  difficulty  is  evidence  of  capacity 
for  business.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  that  age  to  find  ecclesi- 
astics in  high  civil,  and  even  military  employments.  Fonseca  appears 
to  have  been  an  active,  efficient  person,  better  suited  to  a  secular 
than  to  a  religious  vocation.  He  had,  indeed,  little  that  was  religious 
in  his  temper ;  quick  to  take  offence,  and  slow  to  forgive.  His 
resentments  seem  to  have  been  nourished  and  perpetuated  like  a 
part  of  his  own  nature.  Unfortunately  his  peculiar  position  enabled 
him  to  display  them  towards  some  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of 
his  time.  From  pique  at  some  real  or  fancied  slight  from  Columbus, 
he  had  constantly  thwarted  the  plans  of  the  great  navigator.  He  had 
shown  the  same  unfriendly  feeling  towards  the  admiral's  son,  Diego, 
the  heir  of  his  honours ;  and  he  now,  and  from  this  time  forward, 
showed  a  similar  spirit  towards  the  Conqueror  of  Mexico.  The 
immediate  cause  of  this  was  his  own  personal  relations  with  Velasquez, 
to  whom  a  near  relative  was  betrothed. 

Through  this  prelate's  representations,  Charles,  instead  of  a 
favourable  answer  to  the  envoys,  postponed  his  decision  till  he  should 
arrive  at  Coruna,  the  place  of  emoarkation.*  But  here  he  was  much 
pressed  by  the  troubles  which  his  impolitic  conduct  had  raised,  as 
well  as  by  preparations  for  his  voyage.  The  transaction  of  the 
colonial  business,  which,  long  postponed,  had  greatly  accumulated 
on  his  hands,  was  reserved  for  the  last  week  in  Spain.  But  the  affairs 
of  the  "  young  admiral "  consumed  so  large  a  portion  of  this  that 
he  had  no  time  to  give  to  those  of  Cortes  ;  except,  indeed,  to  instruct 
the  board  at  Seville  to  remit  to  the  envoys  so  much  of  their  funds 
as  was  required  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  voyage.  On  May  16, 
1520,  the  impatient  monarch  bade  adieu  to  his  distracted  kingdom^ 
without  one  attempt  to  settle  the  dispute  between  his  belligerent 
vassals  in  the  New  World,  and  without  an  effort  to  promote  the 
magnificent  enterprise  which  was  to  secure  to  him  the  possession 
(rf  an  empire.  What  a  contrast  to  the  policy  of  his  dlustrious 
predecessors,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ! 

The  governor  of  Cuba,  meanwhile,  without  waiting  for  support 
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from  home,  took  measures  for  redress  into  his  own  hands.  We 
have  seen,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  how  deeply  he  was  moved  by 
the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  Cortes,  and  of  the  treasures  which 
Hs  vessel  was  bearing  to  Spain.  Rage,  mortification,  disappointed 
avarice,  distracted  his  mind.  He  could  not  forgive  himself  for 
trusting  the  aflEair  to  such  hands.  On  the  veiy  week  in  which  Cortes 
had  parted  from  him  to  take  charge  of  the  fleet,  a  capitulation  had 
been  signed  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  conferring  on  Velasquez  the  title 
of  adelantado,  with  great  augmentation  of  his  original  powers.* 
The  governor  resolved,  without  loss  of  time,  to  send  such  a  force  to 
the  Aztec  coast  as  should  enable  him  to  assert  his  new  authority 
to  its  full  extent,  and  to  take  vengeance  on  his  rebellious  officer. 
He  began  his  preparations  as  early  as  October.^  At  first  he  proposed 
to  assume  the  command  in  person.  But  his  unwieldy  size,  wliich 
disqualified  him  for  the  fatigues  incident  to  such  an  expedition, 
or,  according  to  his  own  account,  tenderness  for  his  Indian  subjects, 
then  wasted  by  an  epidemic,  induced  him  to  devolve  the  command 
on  another.' 

The  person  whom  he  selected  was  a  Castilian  hidalgo,  named 
Panfilo  de  Narvaez.  He  had  assisted  Velasquez  in  the  reduction 
of  Cuba,  where  his  conduct  cannot  be  wholly  vindicated  from  the 
charge  of  inhumanity,  which  too  often  attaches  to  the  early  Spanish 
adventurers.  From  that  time  he  continued  to  hold  important 
posts  under  the  government,  and  was  a  decided  favourite  with 
Velasquez.  He  was  a  man  of  some  military  capacity,  though  negligent 
and  lax  in  his  discipline.  He  possessed  undoubted  courage,  but  it 
was  mingled  with  an  arrogance,  or  rather  overweening  confidence 
in  his  own  powers,  which  made  him  deaf  to  the  suggestions  of  others 
more  sagacious  than  himself.  He  was  altogether  deficient  in  that 
prudence  and  calculating  foresight  demanded  in  a  leader  who  was 
to  cope  with  an  antagonist  like  Cortes.* 

TTie  governor  and  his  lieutenant  were  unwearied  in  their  efforts 
to  assemble  an  army.  They  visited  every  considerable  tovoi  in  the 
island,  fitting  out  vessels,  laying  in  stores  and  ammunition,  and  en- 
couraging volunteers  to  enlist  by  liberal  promises.  But  the  most 
effectual  bounty  was  the  assurance  of  the  rich  treasures  that  awaited 
them  in  the  golden  regions  of  Mexico.  So  confident  were  they  in 
this  expectation,  that  all  classes  and  ages  vied  with  one  another  in 
eagerness  to  embark  in  the  expedition,  until  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
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white  population  would  desert  the  island,  and  leave  it  to  its  primitive 
occupants.-'^ 

The  report  of  these  proceedings  soon  spread  through  the  islands, 
and  drew  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Audience  of  St.  Domingo. 
Tliis  body  was  intrusted,  at  that  time,  not  only  with  the  highest 
judicial  authority  in  the  colonies,  but  with  a  civil  jurisdiction,  which, 
as  "  the  Admiral "  complained,  encroached  on  his  own  rights.  The 
tribunal  saw  with  alarm  the  proposed  expedition  of  Velasquez,  which, 
whatever  might  be  its  issue  in  regard  to  theparties,  could  not  fail 
to  compromise  the  interests  of  the  crown.  They  chose  accordingly 
one  of  their  number,  the  Ucentiate  Ayllon,  a  man  of  prudence  and 
resolution,  and  despatched  him  to  Cuba,  with  instructions  to  inter- 
pose his  authority,  and  stay,  if  possible,  the  proceedings  of  Velasquez. 

On  his  arrival  he  found  the  governor  in  the  western  part  of  the 
island  busily  occupied  in  getring  the  fleet  ready  for  sea.  The  licen- 
tiate explained  to  him  the  purport  of  his  mission,  and  the  views  enter- 
tained of  the  proposed  enterprise  by  the  Royal  Audience.  The  con- 
quest of  a  powerful  country  like  Mexico  required  the  whole  force 
of  the  Spamards,  and,  if  one  half  were  employed  against  the  other, 
nothing  but  ruin  could  come  of  it.  It  was  the  governor's  duty, 
as  a  good  subject,  to  forego  all  private  animosities,  and  to  sustain 
those  now  engaged  in  the  great  work  by  sending  them  the  necessary 
supplies.  He  might,  indeed,  proclaim  his  own  powers,  and  demand 
obedience  to  them.  But,  if  this  were  refused,  he  should  leave  the 
determination  of  his  dispute  to  the  authorised  tribunals,  and  employ 
his  resources  in  prosecuting  discovery  in  another  direction,  instead  of 
hazarding  all  by  hostilities  with  his  rival. 

This  admonition,  however  sensible  and  salutary,  was  not  at  all 
to  the  taste  of  the  governor.  He  professed,  indeed,  to  have  no  in- 
tention of  coining  to  hostiliries  with  Cortes.  He  designed  only  to 
assert  his  lawful  jurisdiction  over  territories  discovered  under  his  own 
auspices.  At  the  same  time  he  denied  the  right  of  Ayllon  or  of  the-. 
Royal  Audience  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  Narvaez  was  still  more 
refractory ;  and,  as  the  fleet  was  now  ready,  proclaimed  his  intention 
to  sail  in  a  few  hours.  In  this  state  of  things  the  Ucentiate,  baffled 
in  his  first  purpose  of  staying  the  expedition,  determined  to  accom- 
pany it  in  penon,  that  he  might  prevent,  if  possible,  by  his  presence, 
an  open  rupture  between  the  parties. 

The  squadron  consisted  of  eighteen  vessels,  large  and  small. 
19 
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It  carried  nine  hundred  men,  eighty  of  whom  were  cavahy,  eighty- 
more  arquebusiera,  one  hundred  and  fifty  crossbowmen,  wifli  a 
number  of  heavy  guns,  and  a  large  supply  of  ammunition  and  military 
stores.  There  were,  besides,  a  thousand  Indians,  natives  of  the 
island,  who  went  probably  in  a  menial  capacity.  So  gallant  an 
armada — ^with  one  exception  ^ — never  before  rode  in  the  Indian  seas. 
None  to  compare  with  it  had  ever  been  fitted  out  in  the  Western 
World. 

Leaving  Cuba  early  in  March,  1520,  Narvaez  held  nearly  the  same 
course  as  Cortei,  and  running  dovra  what  was  then  called  the  "  Island 
of  Yucatan,"  after  a  heavy  tempest,  in  which  some  of  his  smaller 
vessels  foundered,  anchored,  Apru  25,  off  San  Juan  de  Ulua.  It  was 
the  place  vdiere  Cortes  also  had  first  landed  ;  the  sandy  waste  covered 
by  tne  present  city  of  Vera  Cruz. 

Here  the  commander  met  virith  a  Spaniard,  one  of  those  sent  by 
the  general  from  Mexico,  to  ascertain  the  resources  of  the  country, 
espeoally  its  mineral  products.  This  man  came  on  board  the  fleet, 
and  from  him  the  Spaniards  gathered  the  particulars  of  all  that  had 
occurred  since  the  departure  of  the  envoys  from  Vera  Cruz, — the 
march  into  the  interior,  the  bloody  battles  with  the  Tlascalans,  the 
occupation  of  Mexico,  Uie  rich  treasures  found  in  it,  and  the  seizure 
of  the  monarch,  by  means  of  which,  concluded  the  soldier,  "  Cortes 
rules  over  the  land  lile  its  own  sovereign,  so  that  a  Spaniard  may 
travel  unarmed  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  without 
insult  or  injuiy."  His  audience  listened  to  this  marvellous  report 
vrith  speechless  amazement^  and  the  loyal  indignation  of  Narvaez 
waxed  stronger  and  stronger,  as  he  learned  the  value  of  the  prize 
which  had  been  snatched  from  his  employer. 

He  now  openly  proclaimed  his  intention  to  march  against  Cortes, 
and  punish  him  for  his  rebellion.  He  made  this  vaunt  so  loudly 
that  the  natives  who  had  flocked  in  numbers  to  the  camp,  which  was 
soon  formed  on  shore,  clearly  comprehended  that  the  new-comers 
were  not  friends,  but  enemies,  of  the  preceding.  Narvaez  deter- 
mined, also, — though  in  opposition  to  the  counsel  of  the  Spaniard, 
who  quoted  the  example  of  Cortes, — to  establish  a  settlement  on  this 
unpromising  spot :  and  he  made  the  necessary  arrangements  to 
organise  a  municipality.  He  was  informed  by  the  soldier  of  the 
existence  of  the  neighbouring  colony  at  ViUa  Rica,  commanded  by 
Sandoval,  and  consisting  of  a  few  invalids,  who,  he  was  assured,  would 
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surrender  on  the  first  summons.    Instead  of  marching  against  the 

Elace,  however,  he  determined  to  send  a  peaceful  embassy  to  display 
is  powers,  and  demand  the  submission  of  the  garrison. 

These  successive  steps  gave  serious  displeasure  to  Ayllon,  who 
saw  they  must  lead  to  inevitable  collision  with  Cortes.  But  it  was  in 
vain  he  remonstrated,  and  threatened  to  lay  the  proceedings  of 
Narvaez  before  the  government.  The  latter,  chafed  by  his  con- 
tinued opposition  and  sour  rebuke,  determined  to  rid  himself  of  a 
companion  who  acted  as  a  spy  on  his  movements.  He  caused  him  to 
be  seized  and  sent  back  to  Cuba.  The  licentiate  had  the  address  to 
persuade  the  captain  of  the  vessel  to  change  her  destination  for  St. 
Domingo ;  and,  when  he  arrived  there,  a  formal  report  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, exhibiting  in  strong  colours  the  disloyal  conduct  of  the 
governor  and  his  lieutenant,  was  prepared  and  despatched  by  the 
Royal  Audience  to  Spain.' 

Sandoval,  meanwhile,  had  not  been  inattentive  to  the  movements 
of  Narvaez.  From  the  time  of  his  first  appearance  on  the  coast, 
that  vigilant  officer,  distrusting  the  object  of  uie  armament,  had  kept 
his  eye  on  him.  No  sooner  was  he  apprised  of  the  landing  of  the 
Spaniards,  than  the  commander  of  Villa  Rica  sent  off  his  few  disabled 
soldiers  to  a  place  of  safety  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  then  put  his 
works  in  the  best  posture  of  defence  that  he  could,  and  prepared  to 
maintain  the  place  to  the  last  extremity.  His  men  promised  to  stand 
by  him,  and,  the  more  effectually  to  fortify  the  resolution  of  any  who 
might  falter,  he  ordered  a  gallows  to  be  set  up  in  a  conspicuous  part 
of  the  town  !     The  constancy  of  his  men  was  not  put  to  the  trial. 

The  only  invaders  of  the  place  were  a  priest,  a  notary,  and  four 
other  Spaniards,  selected  for  the  mission  already  noticed,  by  Narvaez. 
The  ecclesiastic's  name  was  Guevara.  On  coming  before  Sandoval, 
he  made  him  a  formal  address,  in  which  he  pompously  enumerated 
the  services  and  claims  of  Velasquez,  taxed  Cortes  and  his  adherents 
with  rebellion,  and  demanded  of  Sandoval  to  tender  his  submission 
as  a  loyal  subject  to  the  newly  constituted  authority  of  Narvaez. 

The  commander  of  La  Villa  Rica  was  so  much  tacensed  at  this 
unceremonious  mention  of  his  companions  in  arms,  that  he  assured 
the  reverend  envoy,  that  nothing  but  respect  for  his  cloth  saved 
him  from  the  chastisement  he  merited.  Guevara  now  waxed  wroth 
in  his  turn,  and  called  on  the  notary  to  read  the  proclamauon.  But 
Sandoval  interposed,  promising  that  functionary  that,  if  he  attempted 
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to  do  so,  without  first  producing  a  warrant  of  his  authority  from  the 
crown,  he  should  be  soundly  flogged.  Guevara  lost  all  command  of 
himself  at  this,  and  stamping  on  the  ground  repeated  his  orders  in  a 
more  peremptory  tone  than  before.  Sandoval  was  not  a  man  of 
many  words  ;  he  simply  remarked  that  the  instrument  should  be  read 
to  the  general  himself  in  Mexico.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered 
his  men  to  procure  a  number  of  sturdy  tamanes,  or  Indian  porters, 
on  whose  backs  the  unfortunatepriest  and  his  companions  were  bound 
like  so  many  bales  of  goods.  They  were  then  placed  under  a  guard 
of  twenty  Spaniards,  and  the  whole  caravan  took  its  march  for  the 
capital.  Day  and  night  they  travelled,  stopping  only  to  obtain 
fresh  relays  of  carriers ;  and  as  they  passed  through  populous  towns, 
forests  and  cultivated  fields,  vanishing  as  soon  as  seen,  tne  Spaniards, 
bewildered  by  the  strangeness  of  the  scene,  as  well  as  of  their  novel 
mode  of  conveyance,  hardly  knew  whether  they  were  awake  or  in  a 
dream.  In  this  way,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  they  reached  the 
Tezcucan  lake  in  view  of  the  Aztec  capital. 

Its  inhabitants  had  already  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
fresh  arrival  of  white  men  on  the  coast.  Indeed,  directly  on  their 
landing,  intelligence  had  been  communicated  to  Montezuma,  who 
is  said  (it  does  not  seem  probable)  to  have  concealed  it  some  days 
from  Cortes.  At  length,  inviting  him  to  an  interview,  he  told  him 
there  was  no  longer  any  obstacle  to  his  leaving  the  country,  as  a 
fleet  was  ready  for  him.  To  the  inquiries  of  the  astonished  general, 
Montezuma  replied  by  pointing  to  a  hieroglyphical  map  sent  him 
from  the  coast,  on  which  the  ships,  the  Spaniards  themselves,  and 
their  whole  equipment,  were  mmutely  delineated.  Cortfe,  sup- 
pressing all  emotions  but  those  of  pleasure,  exclaimed,  '*  Blessed  be 
the  Redeemer  for  his  mercies !  "  On  returning  to  his  quarten,  the 
tidings  were  received  by  the  troops  with  loud  shouts,  the  firing  of 
cannon,  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy.  They  hailed  the  new 
comers  as  a  reinforcement  from  Spain.  Not  so  their  commander. 
From  the  first  he  suspected  them  to  be  sent  by  his  enemy,  the 
governor  of  Cuba.  He  communicated  his  suspicions  to  his  officers, 
through  whom  they  gradually  found  their  way  among  the  men. 
TTie  tide  of  joy  was  inatandy  checked.  Alarming  apprehensions 
succeeded,  as  they  dwelt  on  the  probability  of  this  suggestion,  and 
on  the  strength  of  the  invaders.  Yet  their  constancy  did  not  desert 
them ;    and  they  pledged  themselves  to  remain  true  to  their  cause, 
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and,  come  what  might,  to  stand  by  their  leader.  It  was  one  of  those 
occasions  that  proved  the  entire  influence  which  Cort6s  held  over 
these  wild  adventurers.  All  doubts  were  soon  dispelled  by  the 
arrival  of  the  prisoners  from  Villa  Rica. 

One  of  the  convoy,  leaving  the  party  in  the  suburbs,  entered 
the  city,  and  delivered  a  letter  to  the  general  from  Sandoval,  acquaint- 
ing him  with  all  the  partictdars.  Cort63  instantly  sent  to  the 
prisonen,  ordered  them  to  be  released,  and  furnished  them  with 
horses  to  make  their  entrance  into  the  capital, — a  more  creditable 
conveyance  than  the  backs  of  tamanes.  On  their  arrival  he  received 
them  with  marked  courtesy,  apologised  for  the  rude  conduct  of  his 
officers,  and  seemed  desirous  by  the  most  assiduous  attentions  to 
soothe  the  irritation  of  their  minds.  He  showed  his  goodwill  still 
further  by  lavishing  presents  on  Guevara  and  his  associates,  until  he 
gradually  wrought  such  a  change  in  their  dispositions  that,  from 
enemies,  he  converted  them  into  friends,  and  drew  forth  many 
important  particulars  respecting  not  merely  the  designs  of  their 
leader,  but  the  feelings  of  his  army.  TTie  soldiers,  in  general,  they 
said,  far  from  desiring  a  rupture  virith  those  of  Cortes,  would  wiUingly 
co-operate  vrith  them,  were  it  not  for  their  commander.  They  lud 
no  feelings  of  resentment  to  gratify.  Their  object  was  gold.  The 
personal  influence  of  Narvaez  was  not  great,  and  his  arrogance  and 
penurious  temper  had  already  gone  far  to  aUenate  from  him  the 
affections  of  his  followers.     These  hints  were  not  lost  on  the  general. 

He  addressed  a  letter  to  his  rival  in  the  most  concihatory  terms. 
He  besought  him  not  to  proclaim  their  animosity  to  the  world, 
and,  by  kindling  a  spirit  of  insubordination  in  the  natives,  unsettle^ 
all  that  had  been  so  far  secured.  A  violent  collision  must  be  pre- 
judicial even  to  the  victor,  and  might  be  fatal  to  both.  It  was  only 
in  union  that  they  could  look  for  success.  He  was  ready  to  greet 
Narvaez  as  a  brother  in  arms,  to  share  vTith  him  the  fruits  of  conquest, 
and,  if  he  could  produce  a  royal  commission,  to  submit  to  his  authority. 
Cort6s  well  knew  he  had  no  such  commission  to  show.^ 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Guevara  and  his  comrades,*  the 
general  determined  to  send  a  special  envoy  of  his  own.  The  person 
selected  for  this  delicate  office  was  father  Olmedo,  who,  through 
the  campaign,  had  shown  a  practical  good  sense,  and  a  talent  for 
affairs  not  always  to  be  found  in  persons  of  his  spiritual  calling.  He 
was  intrusted  with  another  epistle  to  Narvaez,  of  similar  import  with 
•  33 
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the  preceding.  Cortes  wrote,  also,  to  the  hcentiate  Ayllon,  with 
whose  departure  he  was  not  acquainted,  and  to  Andres  de  Duero, 
former  secretary  of  Velasquez,  and  his  own  friend,  who  had  come 
over  in  the  present  fieet.  Olmedo  was  instructed  to  converse  with 
these  persons  in  private,  as  well  as  vrith  the  principal  officers  and 
soldiers,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  infuse  into  them  a  spirit  of  accom- 
modation. To  give  greater  weight  to  his  arguments,  he  was  furnished 
with  a  liberal  supply  of  gold. 

During  this  time,  Narvaez  had  abandoned  his  original  design 
of  planting  a  colony  on  the  sea-coast,  and  had  crossed  the  country 
to  Cempoalla,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters.  He  was  here 
when  Guevera  returned,  and  presented  the  letter  of  Cortes. 

Narvaez  glanced  over  it  with  a  look  of  contempt,  which  was 
changed  into  one  of  stern  displeasure,  as  his  envoy  enlarged  on  the 
resources  and  formidable  character  of  his  rival,  counselling  him, 
by  all  means,  to  accept  his  proffers  of  amity.  A  different  effect  was 
produced  on  the  troops,  who  listened  vrith  greedy  ears  to  the  accounts 
given  of  Cortes,  his  frank  and  liberal  manners,  which  they  involuntarily 
contrasted  with  those  of  their  own  commander,  the  wealth  in  his 
camp,  where  the  humblest  private  could  stake  his  ingot  and  chain  of 
gold  at  play,  where  all  revelled  in  plenty,  and  the  life  of  the  soldier 
seemed  to  be  one  long  holiday.  Guevara  had  been  admitted  only 
to  the  sunny  side  of  the  picture. 

The  impression  made  by  these  accounts  was  confirmed  by  the 

Eresence  of  Olmedo.  TTie  ecclesiastic  delivered  his  missives,  in 
ke  manner,  to  Narvaez,  who  ran  through  their  contents  with  feelings 
of  anger  which  found  vent  in  the  most  opprobrious  invectives  against 
his  rival ;  while  one  of  his  captains,  named  Salvatierra,  openly  avowed 
his  intention  to  cut  off  the  rebel's  ears,  and  broil  them  for  his  break- 
fast !  ^  Such  impotent  sallies  did  not  alarm  the  stout-hearted  friar, 
who  soon  entered  into  communication  with  many  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers,  whom  he  found  better  inchned  to  an  accommodation.  His 
insinuating  eloquence,  backed  by  his  liberal  largesses,  gradually 
opened  a  way  into  their  hearts,  and  a  party  was  formed  under  the 
very  eye  of  their  chief,  better  affected  to  his  rival's  interests  than 
to  his  own.  The  intrigue  could  not  be  conducted  so  secretly  as 
wholly  to  elude  the  suspicions  of  Narvaez,  who  would  have  arrested 
Olmedo  and  placed  him  under  confinement,  but  for  the  interposition 
of  Duero.    He  put  a  stop  to  his  further  machinations  by  sending 
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him  back  again  to  his  jnaster.    But  the  poison  was  left  to  do  its 
■work. 

Narraez  made  the  same  vaunt  as  at  his  landing,  of  his  design 
to  march  against  Q>rtes  and  apprehend  him  as  a  traitor.  Ine 
Cempoallans  learned  with  astonuhment  that  their  new  guests, 
though  the  countrymen,  were  enemies  of  their  former.  Narvaez 
also  proclaimed  his  intention  to  release  Montezuma  from  captivity, 
and  restore  him  to  his  throne.  It  is  said  he  received  a  rich  present 
from  the  Aztec  emperor,  who  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
him.^  That  Montezuma  should  have  treated  him  with  his  usual 
munificence,  supposing  him  to  be  the  friend  of  Cortes,  is  very  probable. 
But  that  he  should  have  entered  into  a  secret  communication,  hostile 
to  the  general's  interests,  is  too  repugnant  to  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
conduct,  to  be  lightly  admitted. 

These  proceedings  did  not  escape  the  watchful  eye  of  Sandoval. 
He  gathered  the  particulars  partly  from  deserters,  who  fled  to  Villa 
Rica,  and  partly  from  his  own  agents,  who  in  the  disgtiise  of  natives 
mingled  in  the  enemy's  camp.  He  sent  a  full  account  of  them  to 
Cortes,  acquainted  lum  with  the  growing  defection  of  the  Indians, 
and  urged  him  to  take  speedy  measures  for  the  defence  of  Villa  Rica, 
if  he  would  not  see  it  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  general 
felt  that  it  was  time  to  act. 

Vet  the  selection  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  was  embarrassing 
in  the  eitreme.  If  he  remained  in  Mexico  and  awaited  there  the 
attack  of  his  rival,  it  would  give  the  latter  time  to  gather  round  him 
the  whole  forces  of  the  empire,  including  those  of  the  capital  itself, 
all  willing,  no  doubt,  to  serve  imder  the  banners  of  a  chief  who  pro- 
posed the  Uberation  of  their  master.  The  cdds  were  too  great  to 
be  hazarded. 

If  he  marched  against  Narvaez,  he  must  either  abandon  the 
city  and  the  emperor,  the  fruit  of  all  his  toils  and  triumphs,  or,  by 
leaving  a  garrison  to  hold  them  in  awe,  must  cripple  his  strength, 
already  far  too  weak  to  cope  with  that  of  his  adversary.  Yet  on 
this  latter  course  he  decided.  He  trusted  less,  perhaps,  to  an  open 
encounter  of  arms,  than  to  the  influence  of  his  personal  address 
and  previous  intrigues,  to  bring  about  an  amicable  arrangement. 
But  he  prepared  himself  for  either  result. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  it  was  mentioned  that  Velasquez  de 
Leon  was  sent  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  plant  a  colony  on 
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one  of  the  great  rivers  emptying  into  the  Mexican  GuK.  Cortes^ 
on  learning  the  arrival  of  Narvaez,  had  despatched  a  messenger  tO' 
his  officer  to  acquaint  him  with  the  fact  and  to  arrest  his  further 
progress.  But  Velasquez  had  already  received  notice  of  it  from 
Narvaez  himself,  who,  in  a  letter  written  soon  after  his  landing,, 
had  adjured  him  in  the  name  of  his  kinsman,  the  governor  of  Cuba, 
to  quit  the  banners  of  Cortes,  and  come  over  to  him.  That  officer,, 
however,  had  long  since  buried  the  feelings  of  resentment  which  he 
had  once  nourished  against  his  general,  to  whom  he  was  now  devotedly" 
attached,  and  who  had  honoured  him  throughout  the  campaign  with 
particular  regard.  Cortes  had  early  seen  the  importance  of  securing 
this  cavalier  to  his  interests.  Without  waiting  for  orders,  Velasquez, 
abandoned  his  expedition,  and  commenced  a  countermarch  on 
the  capital,  when  he  received  the  general's  commands  to  wait  him 
in  Cholula. 

Cortes  had  also  sent  to  the  distant  province  of  Chinantla,  situated 
far  to  the  south-east  of  Cholula,  for  a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand 
natives.  They  were  a  bold  race,  hostile  to  the  Mexicans,  and  had 
offered  their  services  to  him  since  his  residence  in  the  metropolis. 
They  used  a  long  spear  in  battle,  longer,  indeed,  than  that  borne  by 
the  Spanish  or  German  infantry.  Cortes  ordered  three  hundred 
of  their  double-headed  lances  to  be  made  for  him,  and  to  be  tipped 
with  copper  instead  of  itzili.  With  this  formidable  weapon  he 
proposed  to  foil  the  cavalry  of  his  enemy. 

The  command  of  the  garrison,  in  his  absence,  be  intrusted  to 
Pedro  de  Alvarado, — the  Tonatiuh  of  the  Mexicans, — a  man  possessed 
of  many  commanding  qualities,  of  an  intrepid,  though  somewhat 
arrogant  spirit,  and  his  warm  personal  friend.  He  inculcated  on  hin> 
moderation  and  forbearance.  He  was  to  keep  a  close  watch  on 
Montezuma,  for  on  the  possession  of  the  royal  person  rested  all  their 
authority  in  the  land.  He  was  to  show  him  the  deference  alike  due 
to  bis  high  station,  and  demanded  by  policy.  He  was  to  pay  uniform 
respect  to  the  usages  and  the  prejudices  of  the  people  ;  remembering 
that  though  his  small  force  would  be  large  enough  to  overawe  them  in 
times  of  quiet,  yet,  should  they  be  once  roused,  it  would  be  swept 
away  like  chaff  before  the  whirlwind. 

From  Montezuma  he  exacted  a  promise  to  maintain  the  same 
friendly  relations  with  his  lieutenant  which  be  had  preserved  towards 
himself.     This,  said  Cortes,  would  be  most  grateful  to  his  own  master^ 
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the  Spanish  sovereign.  Should  the  Aztec  prince  do  otherwise,  and 
lend  himself  to  any  hostile  movement,  he  must  be  convinced  that  he 
would  fall  the  first  victim  of  it. 

The  emperor  assured  him  of  his  continued  goodwill.  He  was- 
much  perplexed,  however,  by  the  recent  events.  Were  the  Spaniards 
at  his  court,  or  those  just  landed,  the  trae  representatives  of  their 
sovereign  ?  Cortes,  who  had  hitherto  maintained  a  reserve  on  the 
subject,  now  told  him  that  the  latter  were  indeed  his  countrymen,, 
but  traitors  to  his  master.  As  such  it  was  his  painful  duty  to  march 
against  them,  and,  when  he  had  chastised  their  rebellion,  he  should 
return,  before  his  departure  from  the  land,  in  triumph  to  the  capital. 
Montezuma  offered  to  support  him  with  five  thousand  Aztec 
warriors ;  but  the  general  declined  it,  not  choosing  to  encumber 
himself  with  a  body  of  doubtful,  perhaps  disaffected  auxiliaries. 

He  left  in  garrison,  under  Alvarado,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
men,  two-thirds  of  his  whole  force.*  With  these  remained  all  the 
artillery,  the  greater  part  of  the  little  body  of  horse,  and  most  of  the 
arquebusiers.  He  took  with  him  only  seventy  soldiers,  but  they  were 
men  of  the  most  mettle  in  the  army  and  his  staunch  adherents.  They 
were  lightly  armed,  and  encumbered  with  as  little  baggage  as  possible. 
Everything  depended  on  celerity  of  movement. 

Montezuma,  in  his  royal  litter,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
nobles,  and  escorted  by  the  whole  Spanish  infantry,  accompanied 
the  general  to  the  causeway.  There,  embracing  him  in  the  most 
cordial  manner,  they  parted^  with  all  the  external  marks  of  mutual 
regard. — It  was  about  the  middle  of  May,  1520,  more  than  six  months 
since  the  entrance  of  the  Spaniards  into  Mexico.  Duringthis  time 
they  had  lorded  it  over  the  land  with  absolute  sway.  They  were 
now  leaving  the  city  in  hostile  array,  not  against  an  Indian  foe,, 
but  their  own  countrymen.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  career  of 
calamity, — chequered,  indeed,  by  occasional  triumphs, — ^which  was; 
yet  to  be  run  before  tiie  Conquest  could  be  completed. 
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Cortis  descends  from  the  Tableland — Negotiates  toitb  Narvaez — Pre- 
pares to  assault  him — Quarters  of  Narvaez — Jttacked  by 
Night — Narvaez  defeated 

1520 

TRAVERSING  the  southern  causeway,  by  which  they  had 
entered  the  capital,  the  little  party  were  loon  on  their 
march  across  the  beautiful  valley.  They  climbed  the 
mountain-screen  which  nature  has  so  ineffectually  drawn 
around  it ;  passed  between  the  huge  volcanoes  that,  like  faithless 
-watch-dogs  on  their  posts,  hare  long  since  been  buried  in  slumber ; 
threaded  the  intricate  defiles  where  they  had  before  experienced  such 
bleak  and  tempestuous  weather ;  and,  emerging  on  the  other  side, 
descended  the  eastern  slope  which  opens  on  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
fruitful  plateau  of  Cholula. 

They  heeded  little  of  what  they  saw  on  their  rapid  march,  nor 
whether  it  was  cold  or  hot.  The  anxiety  of  their  minds  made  them 
indifferent  to  outward  annoyances ;  and  they  had  fortunately  none 
to  encounter  from  the  natives,  for  the  name  of  Spaniard  was  in  itself 
a  charm, — a  better  guard  than  helm  or  buckler  to  the  bearer. 

In  Cholula,  Cortes  had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  meeting 
Velasquez  de  Leon,  with  the  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers  intrusted 
to  his  command  for  the  formation  of  a  colony,  lliat  faithful  ofBcer 
had  been  some  time  at  Cholula,  waiting  for  the  general's  approach. 
Had  he  failed,  the  enterprise  of  Cortes  must  have  failed  also.  The 
idea  of  resistance,  with  his  own  handful  of  followers,  would  have 
been  chimerical.  As  it  was,  his  little  band  was  now  trebled>  and 
acquired  a  confidence  in  proportion. 

Cordially  embracing  their  companions  in  arms,  now  knit  together 
more  closely  than  ever  by  the  sense  of  a  great  and  common  danger,  the 
28 
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combined  troops  traversed  with  quick  step  the  streets  of  the  sacred 
CLtf,  where  man^  a  dark  pUe  of  ruins  told  of  their  disastrous  visit  on 
the  preceding  autumn.  They  kept  the  high  road  to  Tlascala ;  and, 
at  not  many  leagues  distance  from  that  capital,  fell  in  with  father 
Olmedo  and  his  companions  on  their  return  from  the  camp  of  Narvaez, 
to  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  they  iiad  been  sent  as  envoys.  The 
ecclesiastic  bore  a  letter  from  that  commander,  in  which  he  summoned 
Cortes  and  his  followers  to  submit  to  his  authority,  as  captain-general 
of  the  country,  menacing  them  with  condign  punuhment,  in  case  of 
refusal  or  delay.  Olmedo  gave  many  curious  particulars  of  the  state 
of  the  enemy's  camp.  Narvaez  he  described  as  puffed  ap  by 
aathority,  and  negligent  of  precautions  against  a  foe  whom  he  held 
in  contempt.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  pompous  con- 
ceited officers,  who  ministered  to  his  vanity,  and  vmose  braggart 
tones,  the  good  father,  who  had  an  eye  for  the  ridiculous,  imitated, 
to  the  no  small  diversion  of  Cortis  and  the  soldiers.  Many  of  the 
troops,  he  said,  showed  no  great  partiality  for  their  commander,  and 
were  strongly  disinclined  to  a  rapture  with  their  countrymen ;  a 
state  of  feding  much  promoted  by  the  accounts  th^  had  received 
of  Cortis,  by  his  own  arguments  and  promises,  and  by  the  liberal 
distribution  of  the  gold  with  which  he  had  been  provided.  In 
addition  to  these  matters,  Cortes  gathered  much  important  intelli- 
gence respecting  the  position  of  the  enemy's  force,  and  his  general 
plan  of  operations. 

At  Tlascala  the  Spaniards  were  received  with  a  frank  and  friendly 
hospitality.  It  is  not  said  whether  any  of  the  TlascaUn  allies  accom- 
pamed  them  from  Meiico.  If  they  did,  they  went  no  further  than 
their  native  city.  Cort&  requested  a  reinforcement  of  six  hundred 
fresh  troops  to  attend  him  on  his  present  expedition.  It  was  readily 
granted ;  but,  before  the  army  had  proceeded  many  miles  on  its 
route,  the  Indian  auxiliaries  fell  off,  one  after  another,  and  returned  to- 
their  city.  They  had  no  personal  feeling  of  animosity  to  gratify 
in  the  present  instance,  as  in  a  war  against  Meiico.  It  may  be,  too, 
that  although  intrepid  in  a  contest  with  the  bravest  of  the  Indian 
races,  they  had  had  too  fatal  experience  of  the  prowess  of  the  white 
men  to  care  to  measure  swords  with  them  agaiu.  At  any  rate,  they 
deserted  in  such  numbers  that  Cortes  dismissed  the  remainder  at  once, 
saying,  good-humouredly,  "  He  had  rather  part  with  them  then, 
than  in  the  hour  <^  trial." 
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The  troops  soon  entered  on  that  wild  district  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  Perote,  strewed  with  the  wreck  of  volcanic  matter,  which 
forms  so  singular  a  contrast  to  the  general  character  of  beauty  with 
which  the  scenery  is  stamped.  It  was  not  long  before  their  eyes 
were  gladdened  by  the  approach  of  Sandoval  and  about  sixty  soldiers 
from  the  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz,  including  several  deserters  from  the 
enemy.  It  was  a  most  important  reinforcement,  not  more  on  account 
of  the  numbers  of  the  men  than  of  the  character  of  the  commander, 
in  every  respect  one  of  the  ablest  captains  in  the  service.  He  had 
been  compelled  to  fetch  a  circuit,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  in  with  the 
■enemy,  and  had  forced  his  way  through  thick  forests  and  wild  moun- 
tain passes,  till  he  had  fortunately,  without  accident,  reached  the 
appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  and  stationed  himself  once  more 
under  the  banner  of  his  chieftain.^ 

At  the  same  place,  also,  Cortes  was  met  by  Tobillos,  a  Spaniard 
whom  he  had  sent  to  procure  the  lances  from  Chinantla.  They 
were  perfectly  well  made,  after  the  pattern  which  had  been  given ; 
double-headed  spears,  tipped  with  copper,  and  of  great  length. 
Tobillos  drilled  the  men  in  the  exercise  of  this  weapon,  the  formidable 
uses  of  which,  especially  against  horse,  had  been  fully  demonstrated, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  by  the  Swiss  battalions,  in  their 
■encounters  with  the  Burgundian  chivalry,  the  best  in  Europe.* 

Cortes  now  took  a  review  of  his  army, — ^if  so  paltry  a  force  may 
be  called  an  army, — and  found  their  numbers  were  two  hundred  and 
■sixty-six,  only  five  of  whom  were  mounted.  A  few  muskets  and 
cross-bows  were  sprinkled  among  them.  In  defensive  armour  they  ' 
were  sadly  deficient.  They  were  for  the  most  part  cased  in  the 
quilted  doublet  of  the  country,  thickly  stuffed  with  cotton,  the 
escawpil^  recommended  by  its  superior  lightness,  but  which,  though 
•competent  to  turn  the  arrow  of  the  Indian,  was  ineffectual  against  a 
musket-ball.  Most  of  this  cotton  mail  was  exceedingly  out  of  repair, 
giving  evidence,  in  its  unsightly  gaps,  of  much  rude  service,  and  hard 
blows.  Few,  in  this  emergency,  but  would  have  given  almost  any 
price — the  best  of  the  gold  chains  which  they  wore  in  tawdry  display 
■over  their  poor  habiliments — for  a  steel  morion  or  cuirass,  to  take 
the  place  of  their  own  hacked  and  battered  armour. 

Under  this   coarse  covering,   however,   they  bore  hearts  stout 
and  courageous  as  ever  beat  in  human  bosoms.    For  they  were  the 
heroes,  still  invincible,  of  many  a  hard-fought  Held,  where  the  odds 
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had  been  incalculably  against  them.  They  had  large  experience 
of  the  country  and  of  the  natives ;  knew  well  the  character  of  their 
own  commander,  onder  whose  eye  they  had  been  trained,  till  every 
movement  was  in  obedience  to  him.  The  whole  body  seemed  to 
constitute  but  a  single  individual,  in  respect  of  unity  of  design  and 
of  action.  Thus  its  real  effective  force  was  incredibly  augmented ; 
and,  what  was  no  less  important,  the  humblest  soldier  felt  it 
to  be  so. 

The  troop  now  resumed  their  march  across  the  tableland,  until 
reaching  the  eastern  slope  their  labours  were  lightened,  as  they 
descended  towards  the  broad  plains  of  the  tierra  caltenu,  spread 
out  like  a  boundless  ocean  of  verdure  below  them.  At  some  fifteen 
.leagues'  distance  from  Cempoalla,  where  Narvaez,  as  has  been  noticed, 
had  established  his  quarters,  they  were  met  by  another  embassy 
from  that  commander.  It  consisted  of  the  priest,  Guevara,  Andres 
de  Duero,  and  two  or  three  others.  Duero,  the  fast  friend  of  Cortes, 
had  been  the  person  most  instrumental,  originally,  in  obtaining  him 
his  commission  from  Velasquez.  They  now  greeted  each  other 
vnth  a  warm  embrace,  and  it  was  not  till  after  much  preliminary 
conversation  on  private  matters  that  the  secretary  disclosed  the 
object  of  his  visit.  • 

He  bore  a  letter  from  Narvaez,  couched  in  terms  somewhat 
different  from  the  preceding.  That  officer  required,  indeed,  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  paramount  authority  in  the  land,  but  offered 
his  vessels  to  transport  iU  who  desired  it,  from  the  country,  together 
with  their  treasures  and  effects,  without  molestation  or  inquiry. 
The  more  liberal  tenor  of  these  terms  was,  doubtless,  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  Duero.  The  secretary  strongly  urged  Cortes 
to  comply  with  them,  as  the  most  favourable  that  could  be  obtained, 
and  as  the  only  alternative  affording  him  a  chance  of  safety  in  his 
desperate  condition.  "  For,  however  vaUant  your  men  may  be,  how 
can  they  eipect,"  he  asked,  "  to  face  a  force  so  much  superior  in 
numbers  and  equipment  as  that  of  their  antagonists  i  "  But  Cortes 
had  set  his  fortunes  on  the  cast,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  shrink 
from  it.  "  If  Narvaez  bears  a  royal  commission,"  he  returned,  "  I 
will  readily  submit  to  him.  But  he  has  produced  none.  He  is  a 
deputy  of  my  rival,  Velasquez.  For  myself  I  am  a  servant  of  the 
king,  I  have  conquered  the  country  for  him  ;  and  for  him  I  and  my 
brave  foUowers  will  defend  it,  be  assured,  to  the  last  drop  of  our 
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blood.    If  we  fall,  it  will  be  glory  enough  to  have  perished  in  the 
discharge  of  our  duty." 

His  friend  might  have  been  somewhat  puzzled  to  comprehend 
how  the  authority  of  Cort&  rested  on  a  diflterent  ground  from  that 
of  Narvacz  ;  and  if  they  both  held  of  the  same  superior,  the  governor 
of  Cuba,  why  that  dignitary  should  not  be  empowered  to  supersede 
his  own  officer  in  case  of  dissatisfaction,  and  appoint  a  substitute. 
But  Cortes  here  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  that  legal  fiction,  if  it 
may  be  so  termed,  by  which  his  commission,  resigned  to  the  self- 
constituted  mnnicipafity  of  Vera  Cruz,  was  again  derived  through 
that  body  from  the  crown.  The  device,  indeed,  was  too  palpable 
to  impose  on  any  but  those  who  chose  to  be  blinded.  Most  of  the 
army  were  of  this  number.  To  them  it  seemed  to  give  additional 
confidence,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  strip  of  painted  canvas,  when 
substituted,  as  it  has  sometimes  been,  for  a  real  parapet  of  stone,  has 
been  found  not  merely  to  impose  on  the  enemy,  but  to  give  a  sort  of 
artificial  courage  to  the  defenders  concealed  befciind  it.^ 

Duero  had  arranged  with  his  friend  in  Cuba,  when  he  took 
command  of  the  expedition,  that  he  himself  was  to  have  a  liberal 
share  of  the  profits.  It  is  said  that  Cortes  confirmed  this  arrange- 
ment at  the  present  juncture,  anermade  it  clearly  for  the  other's 
interest  that  he  should  prevail  in  the  struggle  with  Narvacz.  This 
was  an  important  point,  considering  the  position  of  the  secretary. 
From  this  authentic  source  the  general  derived  much  information 
respecting  the  designs  of  Narvaez,  which  had  escaped  the  icnowledge 
of  Olmedo.  On  the  departure  of  the  envoys,  Cortes  intrusted  them 
with  a  letter  for  his  rival,  a  counterpart  of  that  which  he  had  received 
from  him.  TTiis  show  of  negotiation  intimated  a  desire  on  his  part 
to  postpone  if  not  avoid  hostilities,  which  might  the  better  put  Narvaez 
ofi  his  guard.  In  the  letter  he  summoned  that  commander  and  his 
followers  to  present  themselves  before  him  without  delay,  and  to 
acknowledge  his  authority  as  the  representative  of  his  sovereign.  He 
should  otherwise  be  compelled  to  proceed  against  them  as  rebels 
to  the  crown  1  With  this  missive,  the  vaunting  tone  of  which  was 
intended  quite  as  much  for  his  own  troops  as  the  enemy,  Cortes 
dismissed  the  envoys.  They  returned  to  dissemiiute  among  their 
comrades  their  admiration  of  the  general  and  of  his  unbounded 
liberality,  of  which  he  took  care  they  should  experience  full  measure, 
and  they  dilated  on  the  riches  of  his  adherents,  who,  over  their 
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wretched  attire,  (iispla7ed  with  ostentatious  profusion,  jewels, 
ornaments  of  gold,  collars,  and  massive  chains  winding  several  times 
round  their  necks  and  bodies,  the  rich  spoil  of  the  treasury  of 
Montezuma. 

The  army  now  took  its  way  across  the  level  plains  of  the  tierta 
caiienu,  on  which  Nature  has  exhausted  all  the  wonders  of  creation  ; 
it  was  covered  more  thickly  then  than  at  the  present  day,  with  noble 
forests,  where  the  towering  cotton-wood  tree,  the  growth  of  ages, 
stood  side  by  side  with  the  light  bamboo,  or  banana,  the  product  of 
a  season,  each  in  its  way  attesting  the  marvellous  fecuntfity  of  the 
soil,  while  innumerable  creeping  flowers,  muffling  up  the  giant 
branches  of  the  trees,  waved  in  bright  festoons  above  their  heads, 
loading  the  air  with  odours.  But  the  senses  of  the  Spaniards  were 
not  open  to  the  delicious  influences  of  nature.  Their  minds  were 
occupied  by  one  idea. 

Coming  upon  an  open  reach  of  meadow,  of  some  extent,  they 
were,  at  length,  stopped  by  a  river  or  rather  stream,  called  no  ie 
canoaSf  "  the  river  of  canoes,"  of  no  great  volume  ordinarily,  but 
swollen  at  this  time  by  excessive  rains.  It  had  rained  hard  that  day, 
although  at  intervals  the  sun  had  broken  forth  with  intolerable 
fervour,  affording  a  good  specimen  of  those  alternations  of  heat  and 
moisture,  which  give  such  activity  to  vegetation  in  the  tropics,  where 
the  process  of  forcing  seems  to  be  always  going  on. 

The  river  was  about  a  league  distant  from  the  camp  of  Narvaez. 
Before  seeking  out  a  practical  ford,  by  which  to  cross  it,  Cortes 
allowed  his  men  to  recruit  their  exhausted  strength  by  stretching 
themselves  on  the  ground.  The  shades  of  evening  had  gathered 
round ;  and  the  rising  moon,  wading  through  dark  masses  of  cloud, 
shone  with  a  doubtful  and  interrupted  Hght.  It  was  evident  that 
the  storm  had  not  yet  spent  its  fury.  Cortes  did  not  regret  this. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  an  assault  that  very  night,  and  in  the 
darkness  and  uproar  of  the  tempest  his  movements  would  be  most 
effectually  concealed. 

Before  disclosing  his  design,  he  addressed  his  men  in  one  of  those 
stirring,  soldierly  harangues,  to  which  he  had  recourse  in  emergencies 
of  great  moment,  as  if  to  sound  the  depths  of  their  hearts,  and,  where 
any  faltered,  to  re-animate  them  with  his  own  heroic  spirit.  He 
briefly  recapitulated  the  great  events  of  the  campaign,  the  dangers 
they  had  surmounted,  the  victories  they  had  achieved  over  the  most 
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appalling  odds,  the  glorious  spoil  they  had  won.  But  of  this  they 
were  now  to  be  defrauded ;  not  by  men  holding  a  legal  warrant 
from  the  crown,  but  by  adventurers,  with  no  better  title  than  that 
of  superior  force.  They  had  established  a  claim  on  the  gratitude 
of  their  country  and  their  sovereign.  This  claim  was  now  to  be  dis- 
honoured ;  their  very  services  were  converted  into  crimes,  and  their 
names  branded  with  infamy  as  those  of  traitors.  But  the  time  had 
at  last  come  for  vengeance.  God  would  not  desert  the  seedier  of 
the  Cross.  Those,  whom  he  had  carried  victorious  through  greater 
dangers,  would  not  be  left  to  fail  now.  And,  if  they  should  fail, 
better  to  die  like  brave  men  on  the  field  of  battle,  than,  with  fame 
and  fortune  cast  away,  to  perish  ignominiously  like  slaves  oa  the 
gibbet.— This  last  point  he  urged  home  upon  his  hearen ;  well 
knowing  there  was  not  one  among  them  so  dull  as  not  to  be  touched 
by  it. 

They  responded  with  hearty  acclamations,  and  Velasquez  de 
Leon,  and  de  Lugo,  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  assured  their  commander, 
if  they  failed,  it  should  be  his  fault,  not  theirs.  They  would  follow 
wherever  he  led. — ^The  general  was  fully  satisfied  with  the  temper  of 
his  soldiers,  as  he  felt  that  his  difficulty  lay  not  in  awakening  their 
enthusiasm,  but  in  ^ving  it  a  right  direction.  One  thing  is  remark- 
able. He  made  no  allusion  to  the  defection  which  he  Imew  existed 
in  the  enemy's  camp.  He  would  have  his  soldiers,  in  this  last  pinch, 
rely  on  notlung  but  themselves. 

He  announced  his  purpose  to  attack  the  enemy  that  very  night, 
when  he  should  be  buried  in  slumber,  and  the  friendly  darlmess 
might  throw  a  veil  over  their  own  movements,  and  conceal  the 
poverty  of  their  nimibers.  To  this  the  troops,  jaded  though  they 
were  by  incessant  marching,  and  half  famished,  joyfully  assented. 
In  their  situation,  suspense  was  the  worst  of  evils.  He  next  dis- 
tributed the  commands  among  his  captains.  To  Gonzalo  de  Sandoval 
he  assigned  the  important  office  of  taking  Narvaez.  He  was  com- 
manded, as  alguacil  mayors  to  seize  the  person  of  that  officer  as  a 
rebel  to  his  sovereign,  and,  if  he  made  resistance,  to  kill  him  on  the 
spot.  He  was  provided  with  sixty  picked  men  to  aid  him  in  this 
(ufficult  task,  supported  by  several  of  the  ablest  captains,  among 
whom  were  two  of  the  Alvarados,  de  Avila  and  Ordaz.  The  largest 
division  of  the  force  was  placed  under  Christoval  de  Olid,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  of  Pizarro,  one  of  that  family  so  renowned 
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in  the  subsequent  conquest  of  Peru.  He  was  to  get  possession  of  the 
artillery,  and  to  corer  the  assault  of  Sandoral  by  keeping  those  of  the 
enemy  at  bay,  who  would  interfere  with  it.  Cort6s  reserved  only 
a  body  of  twenty  men  for  himself,  to  act  on  any  point  that  occasion 
might  require.  The  watchword  was  Espirilu  Santo,  it  being  the 
evening  of  Whitsunday.  Having  made  these  arrangements,  he 
prepared  to  cross  the  river. 

During  the  interval  thus  occupied  by  Cortes,  Narvaez  had 
remained  at  Cempoalla,  passing  his  days  in  idle  and  frivolous  amuse- 
ment. From  this  he  was  at  length  roused,  after  the  return  of  Duero, 
by  the  remonstrances  of  the  old  cacique  of  the  city.  "  Why  are  you 
so  heedless  i  "  exclaims  the  latter ;  "  do  you  thiruc  Mahntzin  is  so  i 
Depend  on  it,  he  knows  your  situation  exactly,  and,  when  you  least 
dream  of  it,  he  will  be  upon  you." 

Alarmed  at  these  suggestions  and  those  of  his  friends,  Narvaez 
at  length  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and,  on  the  very 
day  on  which  Cortes  arrived  at  the  River  of  Canoes,  sallied  out  to 
meet  him.  But,  when  he  had  reached  this  barrier,  Narvaez  saw 
no  sign  of  an  enemy.  The  rain,  which  fell  in  torrents,  soon  drenched 
the  soldiers  to  the  sUn.  Made  somewhat  effeminate  by  their  long 
and'  luxurious  residence  at  Cempoalla,  they  murmured  at  their  un- 
comfortable situation.  *'  Of  what  use  was  it  to  remain  there  fighting 
with  the  elements  ?  There  was  no  sign  of  an  enemy,  and  little  reason 
to  apprehend  his  approach  in  such  tempestuous  weather.  It  would 
be  wiser  to  return  to  Cempoalla,  and  in  the  morning  they  should 
be  all  fresh  for  action,  should  Cortes  make  his  appearance." 

Narvaez  took  counsel  of  these  advisers,  or  rather  of  his  own 
inclinations.  Before  retracing  his  steps,  he  provided  against  sur- 
prise, by  stationing  a  couple  of  sentinels  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  river,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  Cort6s.  He  also  detached 
a  body  of  forty  horse  in  another  direction,  by  which  he  thought  it 
not  improbable  the  enemy  might  advance  on  Cempoalla.  Having 
taken  these  precautions,  he  fell  back  again  before  mght  on  his  own 
quarters. 

He  there  occupied  the  principal  UocaUi.  It  consisted  of  a  stone 
building  on  the  usual  pyramidal  basis  ;  and  the  ascent  was  by  a  flight 
of  steep  steps  on  one  of  the  faces  of  the  pyramid.  In  the  ediflce  or 
^nctuary  above  he  stationed  himself  with  a  strong  party  of  arque- 
busiers  and  crossbowmen.  Two  other  teocaUis  in  the  same  area 
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were  garmoaed  by  large  detachments  of  infantry.  His  artillery, 
consisting  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  small  guns,  he  posted  in  the  area 
below,  and  protected  it  by  the  remainder  of  his  cavalry.  When  he 
had  thus  distributed  his  forces,  he  returned  to  his  own  quarters, 
and  soon  after  to  repose,  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  his  rival 
had  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  instead  of  a  neighbouring 
stream. 

That  stream  was  now  converted  by  the  deluge  of  waters  into  a 
furious  torrent.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  a  practicable  ford  could 
be  found.  The  slippery  stones,  rolling  beneath  the  feet,  gave  way 
at  every  step.  The  difficulty  of  the  passage  was  much  increased  by 
the  darkness  and  driving  tempest.  Still,  with  their  long  pikes,  the 
Spaniards  contrived  to  make  good  their  footing,  at  least  all  but  two, 
who  were  swept  down  by  the  fury  of  the  current.  When  they  had 
reached  the  opposite  side,  they  had  new  impediments  to  encounter 
in  traversing  a  road  never  good,  now  made  doubly  difficult  by  the 
deep  mire  and  the  tangled  brushwood  with  which  it  was  overrun. 

Here  they  met  with  a  cross,  which  had  been  raised  by  them  on 
their  former  march  into  the  interior.  They  hailed  it  as  a  good 
omen ;  and  Cortes,  kneeling  before  the  blessed  sign,  confessed  his 
sins,  and  declared  his  great  object  to  be  the  triumph  of  the  holy 
Catholic  faith.  The  army  followed  his  example,  and,  having  made 
a  general  confession,  received  absolution  from  Father  Olmedo,  who 
invoked  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  the  warriors  who  had  consecrated 
their  swords  to  the  glory  of  the  Cross.  Then  rising  up  and  embracing 
one  another,  as  companions  in  the  good  cause,  they  found  themselves 
wonderfully  invigorated  and  refreshed.  The  incident  is  curious, 
and  weU  illustrates  the  character  of  the  time, — in  which  war,  religion, 
and  rapine  were  so  intimately  blended  together.  Adjoining  the 
road  was  a  Uttle  coppice ;  and  Cones,  and  the  few  who  had  horses, 
dismounting,  fastened  the  animals  to  the  trees,  where  they  might 
find  some  shelter  from  the  storm.  They  deposited  there,  too,  their 
baggage  and  such  superfluous  articles  as  would  encumber  their 
movement.  The  general  then  gave  them  a  few  last  words  of  advice. 
'*  Everything,"  said  he,  "  depends  on  obedience.  Let  no  man,  from 
desire  of  distinguishing  himself,  break  his  ranks.  On  silence,  despatch, 
and,  above  all,  obedience  to  your  oflScers,  the  success  of  our  enter- 
prise depends." 

Silently  and  stealthily  they  held  on  their  way  without  beat  of 
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dmm  or  sound  of  trumpet,  when  they  suddenly  came  on  the  two 
sentinels  who  had  been  stationed  by  ^Ia^vaez  to  give  notice  of  their 
approach.  This  had  been  so  noiseless,  that  the  videttes  were  both 
of  them  surprised  on  their  posts,  and  one  only,  with  difficulty, 
effected  his  escape.  The  other  was  brought  before  Cortes.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  draw  from  him  some  account  of  the  present 
position  of  Narvaez.  But  the  man  remained  obstinately  silent ; 
and,  though  threatened  with  the  gibbet,  and  having  a  noose  actually 
drawn  round  his  neck,  his  Spartan  heroism  was  not  to  be  vanquished. 
Fortnnately  no  change  had  taken  place  in  the  arrangements  of  Narvaez 
since  the  intelligence  previously  derived  from  Duero. 

The  other  sentinel,  who  had  escaped,  carried  the  news  of  the 
enemy's  approach  to  the  camp.  But  his  report  was  not  credited 
by  the  lazy  soldiers,  whose  slumbers  he  had  disturbed.  "  He  had 
been  deceived  by  his  fears,"  they  said,  "  and  mistaken  the  noise  of 
the  storm,  and  the  waving  of  the  bushes,  for  the  enemy.  Cortes 
and  his  men  were  far  enough  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which 
they  would  be  slow  to  cross  in  such  a  night."  Narvaez  himself 
shared  in  the  same  blind  infatuation,  and  the  discredited  sentinel 
slunk  abashed  to  his  own  quarters,  vainly  menacing  them  with  the 
consequences  of  their  incredulity. 

Cortes,  not  doubting  that  the  sentinel's  report  must  alarm  the 
enemy's  camp,  quickened  his  pace.  As  he  drew  near,  he  discerned 
a  light  in  one  of  the  lofty  towers  of  the  city.  "  It  is  the  quarters  of 
Narvaez,"  he  exclaimed  to  Sandoval,  "  and  that  light  must  be  your 
beacon."  On  entering  the  suburbs,  the  Spaniards  were  surprised 
to  find  no  one  stirring,  and  no  symptom  of  alarm.  Not  a  sound 
was  to  be  heard,  except  the  measured  tread  of  their  ovm  footsteps, 
half-drowned  in  the  howling  of  the  tempest.  Still  they  could  not 
move  so  stealthily  as  altogether  to  elude  notice,  as  they  denied  through 
the  streett  of  this  populous  city.  Tlie  tidings  were  quickly  conveyed 
to  the  enemVs  quarters,  where,  in  an  instant,  all  was  bustle  and 
confusion.  The  trumpets  sounded  to  arms.  The  dragoons  sprang 
to  their  steeds,  the  artillerymen  to  their  guns.  Narvaez  hastily 
buckled  on  his  armour,  called  his  men  around  him,  and  summoned 
those  in  the  neighbouring  UocaUis  to  join  him  in  the  area.  He  gave 
his  orders  with  coolness  ;  for,  however  wanting  in  prudence,  he  was 
not  deficient  in  presence  of  mind  or  courage. 

All  this  was  the  work  of  a  few  minutes.  But  Is  those  minutes 
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the  Spaniards  had  reached  the  arenue  leading  to  the  camp.  Cortes 
ordered  his  men  to  keep  close  to  the  walls  of  the  buildings,  that  the 
cannon-shot  might  have  free  range.  No  sooner  had  they  presented 
themselves  before  the  enclosure  than  the  artillerjr  of  Narvaez  opened 
a  general  fire.  Fortunately  the  pieces  were  pointed  so  high  that  most 
of  the  balls  passed  over  their  heads,  and  three  men  only  were  struck 
down.  They  did  not  give  the  enemy  time  to  reload.  Cort6s  shouting 
the  watchword  of  the  night,  *'  ^piritu  Santo !  Espiritu  Santo ! 
Upon  them !  *'  in  a  moment  Olid  and  his  division  rushed  on  the 
artillerymen,  whom  they  pierced  or  knocked  down  with  their  pikes, 
and  got  possession  of  their  guns.  Another  division  engaged  the 
cavalry,  and  made  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Sandoval,  who  with  his 
gallant  little  band  sprang  up  the  great  stairway  of  the  temple.  They 
were  received  with  a  shower  of  missiles — arrows  and  musket-balls, 
which,  in  the  hurried  aim,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  did  little 
mischief.  The  next  minute  the  assailants  were  on  the  platform, 
engaged  hand  to  hand  with  their  foes.  Narvaez  fought  bravely 
in  the  midst,  encouraging  his  followers.  His  standard-bearer  fell  by 
his  side,  run  through  we  body.  He  himself  received  several  wounds  ; 
for  his  short  sword  was  no  match  for  the  long  pikes  of  the  assailants. 
At  length,  he  received  a  blow  from  a  spear,  which  struck  out  his  left 
eye.  "  Santa  Maria  !  "  exclaimed  the  unhappy  man,  "  I  am  slain  !  " 
The  cry  was  instantly  taken  up  by  the  followers  of  Cortfis,  who 
shouted,  "  Victory  !  " 

Disabled,  and  half-mad  with  agony  from  his  wound,  Narvaez 
was  withdrawn  by  his  men  into  the  sanctuary.  The  assailants  en- 
deavoured to  force  an  entrance,  but  it  was  stoutly  defended.  At 
length  a  soldier,  getting  possession  of  a  torch,  or  firebrand,  flung  it 
on  the  thatched  roof,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  combustible  materials 
of  which  it  was  composed  were  in  a  blaze.  Those  within  were  driven 
out  by  the  suffocatmg  heat  and  smoke.  A  soldier,  named  Farfan 
grappled  with  the  wounded  commander,  and  easily  brought  him  to 
the  ground ;  when  he  was  speedily  dragged  down  the  steps,  and 
secured  with  fettera.  His  followers,  seeing  the  fate  of  their  chief, 
made  no  further  resistance. 

During  this  time  Cortes  and  the  troops  of  Olid  had  been  engaged 

with  the  cavalry,  and  had  discomfited  tnem,  after  some  ineffectual 

attempts  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  break  through   the  dense 

array  of  pikes,  by  which  several  of  their  number  were  unhorsed  and 
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some  of  them  slain.  The  general  then  prepared  to  assault  the 
other  UocaUisy  first  summoning  the  garrisons  to  surrender.  As  they 
refused,  he  brought  up  the  heavy  guns  to  bear  on  them,  thus  turning 
the  artillery  against  its  own  masters.  He  accompanied  this  menacing 
movement  with  offers  of  the  most  liberal  import ;  an  amnesty  of  the 
past,  and  a  full  participation  in  all  the  advantages  of  the  Conquest. 
One  of  the  garrisons  was  under  the  command  of  Salvatierra,-the  same 
officer  who  talked  of  cutting  off  the  ears  of  Cortes.  From  the 
moment  he  had  learned  the  fate  of  his  own  general,  the  hero  was  seized 
with  a  violent  fit  of  illness  which  disabled  him  from  further  action. 
The  garrison  waited  only  for  one  discharge  of  the  ordnance,  when 
they  accepted  the  terms  of  capitulation.  Cortes,  it  is  said,  received, 
on  this  occasion,  a  support  from  an  unexpected  auxiliary.  The  air 
was  filled  with  tiie  cocuyos, — a  species  of  large  beetle  which  emits  an 
intense  phosphoric  light  from  its  body,  strong  enough  to  enable  one 
to  read  by  it.  These  wandering  fires,  seen  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
vrere  converted  by  the  excited  imaginations  of  the  besieged,  into  an 
army  with  matchlocks.  Such  is  the  report  of  an  eye-witness.  But 
the  facility  with  which  the  enemy  surrendered  may  quite  as  probably 
be  referred  to  the  cowardice  of  the  commander,  and  the  disaffection 
of  the  soldiers,  not  unwilling  to  come  under  the  banners  of  Cortes. 

The  body  of  cavalry  posted,  it  will  be  remembered,  by  Narvaez 
on  one  of  the  roads  to  Cempoalla,  to  intercept  his  rival,  havii^  learned 
what  had  been  passing,  were  not  long  in  tendering  their  submission. 
Each  of  the  solmers  in  the  conquered  army  was  required,  in  token  of 
his  obedience,  to  deposit  his  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  alguacils,  and 
to  take  the  oaths  to  Cort^  as  Chief  Jusrice  and  Captain  General  of 
the  colony. 

The  number  of  the  slain  is  variously  reported.  It  seems  probable 
that  not  more  than  twelve  perished  on  the  side  of  the  vanquished,  and 
of  the  victors  half  that  number.  The  small  amount  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  short  duration  of  the  action,  and  the  random  aim  of  the 
missiles  in  the  darkness.  The  number  of  the  wounded  was  much 
more  considerable. 

The  field  was  now  completely  won.  A  few  brief  hours  had 
sufficed  to  change  the  condition  of  Cortes  from  that  of  a  wandering 
outlaw  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  needy  adventurers,  a  rebel  with  a 
price  upon  his  head,  to  that  of  an  independent  chief,  with  a  force 
at  his  disposal  strong  enough  not  only  to  secure  his  present  conquests. 
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but  to  open  a  career  for  still  loftier  ambition.  While  the  air  rung 
with  the  acclamations  of  the  soldiery,  the  victorious  general,  assuming 
a  deportment  corresponding  with  ms  change  of  fortune,  took  his  seat 
in  a  chair  of  state,  and,  wiui  a  rich  embroidered  mantle  thrown  over 
bis  shoulders,  received,  one  by  one,  the  officers  and  soldiers,  as  they 
came  to  tender  their  congratulations.  The  privates  were  graciously 
permitted  to  kiss  his  hand.  The  officers  he  noticed  with  words  of 
compliment  or  courtesy ;  and,  when  Duero,  Bermudez  the  treasurer, 
and  some  others  of  the  vanquished  party,  his  old  friends,  presented 
themselves,  he  cordially  embraced  them. 

Narvaez,  Salvatierra,  and  two  or  three  of  the  hostile  leaders  were 
led  before  him  in  chains.  It  was  a  moment  of  deep  humiUation  for 
the  former  commander,  in  which  the  anguish  of  the  body,  however 
keen,  must  have  been  forgotten  in  that  of  the  spirit.  "  You  have 
great  reason,  Senor  Cortes,"  said  the  discomfited  warrior,  '*  to  thank 
fortune  for  having  given  you  the  day  so  easily,  and  put  me  in  your 
power." — '*  I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for,"  replied  the  general ; 
"  but  for  my  victory  over  you,  I  esteem  it  as  one  of  the  least  of  my 
achievements  since  my  coming  into  the  country !  "  He  then  ordered 
the  wounds  of  the  prisoners  to  be  cared  for,  and  sent  them  under  a 
strong  guard  to  Vera  Cruz. 

Notwithstanding  the  proud  humility  of  his  reply,  Cortes  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  regard  his  victory  over  Narvaez  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  achievements  in  his  career.  With  a  few  scores  of 
followers,  badly  clothed,  worse  fed,  wasted  by  forced  marches,  under 
every  personal  disadvantage,  deficient  in  weapons  and  military  stores, 
he  had  attacked  in  their  own  quarters,  routed,  and  captured  the  entire 
force  of  the  enemy,  thrice  his  superior  in  numbers,  well  provided  with 
cavalry  and  artillery,  admirably  equipped,  and  complete  in  all  the 
munitions  of  war  i  The  amount  of  troops  engaged  on  either  side 
was,  indeed,  inconsiderable.  But  the  propordons  are  not  afiected 
by  this :  and  the  relarive  strength  of  the  parries  made  a  result  so 
decisive  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the  annab  of  war. 

It  is  true  there  were  some  contingencies  on  which  the  fortunes 
of  the  day  depended,  that  could  not  be  said  to  be  entirely  within 
his  control.  Something  was  the  vrork  of  chance.  If  Velasquez 
de  Leon,  for  example,  had  proved  false,  the  expedirion  must  have 
failed.^  If  the  weather,  on  the  night  of  the  attack,  had  been  fair, 
the  enemy  would  have  had  certain  notice  of  his  approach,  and  been 
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prepared  for  it.  But  these  are  the  chances  that  enter  more  or  less 
into  every  enterprise.  He  is  the  skilful  general  who  knows  how  to 
turn  them  to  account ;  to  win  the  smiles  of  Fortune,  and  make  even 
the  elements  fight  on  his  side. 

If  Velasquez  de  Leon  was,  as  it  proved,  the  very  officer  whom 
the  general  should  have  trusted  with  the  command,  it  was  his 
sagacity  which  originally  discerned  this,  and  selected  him  for  it. 
It  was  his  address  that  converted  this  dangerous  foe  into  a  friend ; 
and  one  so  fast  that,  in  the  hour  of  need,  he  chose  rather  to  attach 
himself  to  his  desperate  fortunes  than  to  those  of  the  governor  of 
Cuba,  powerful  as  the  latter  was,  and  his  near  kinsman.  It  was  the 
same  address  which  gained  Cortes  such  an  ascendancy  over  his  soldiers, 
and  knit  them  to  him  so  closely,  that,  in  the  darkest  moment,  not  a 
man  offered  to  desert  him.^  If  the  success  of  the  assault  may  be 
ascribed  mainly  to  the  dark  and  stormy  weather  which  covered  it, 
it  was  owing  to  him  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  avail  himself  of  this. 
Ilie  shortest  possible  time  intervened  between  the  conception  of  his 
plan  and  its  execution.  In  a  very  few  days  he  descended  by  eztra- 
ordinaiy  marches  from  the  capital  to  the  sea-coast.  He  came  like 
a  torrent  from  the  mountains,  pouring  on  the  enemy's  camp  and 
sweeping  everything  away,  before  a  barrier  could  be  raised  to  arrest 
it.  This  celerity  of  movement — the  result  of  a  clear  head  and 
determined  will,  has  entered  into  the  strategy  of  the  greatest  captains, 
and  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  their  most  brilliant  military  ex- 
ploits. It  was  undoubtedly,  in  the  present  instance,  a  great  cause 
of  success. 

But  it  would  be  taking  a  limited  view  of  the  subject  to  consider 
the  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  Narvaez  as  wholly  fought  at 
Cempoalla.  It  was  begun  in  Mexico.  With  that  singidar  power 
which  he  exercised  over  all  who  came  near  him,  Cort^  converted 
the  very  emissaries  of  Narvaez  into  his  own  friends  and  agents.  The 
reports  of  Guevara  and  his  companions,  the  intrigues  of  father 
Obnedo,  and  the  general's  gold,  were  all  busUy  at  work  to  shake  the 
loyalty  of  the  soldiers,  and  uie  battle  was  half  won  before  a  blow  had 
been  strucL  It  was  fought  quite  as  much  with  gold  as  with  steel. 
Cort^  understood  -this  so  well,  that  he  made  it  Us  great  object  to 
seize  the  person  of  Narvaez.  In  such  an  event,  he  had  full  confidence 
that  indifference  to  their  own  cause  and  partiality  to  himself  would 
speedily  bring  the  rest  of  the  army  under  his  banner.    He  was  not 
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deceived.  Narvaez  said  truly  enough,  therefore,  some  years  after 
this  event,  that  "  he  bad  been  beaten  by  his  own  troops,  not  by  those 
of  his  rival ;  that  his  followers  had  been  bribed  to  betray  him."  ^ 
This  affords  the  only  explanation  of  their  brief  and  ineffectual 
resistance. 
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THE  tempest  that  had  raged  so  wildly  daring  the  night 
passed  away  with  the  morning,  which  rose  bright  and 
unclouded  on  the  field  of  battle.  As  the  light  advanced, 
it  revealed  more  strikingly  the  disparity  of  me  two  forces 
80  lately  opposed  to  each  other.  Tttose  of  Narvaez  could  not  conceal 
their  chagnn ;  and  muimurs  of  displeasure  became  audible,  as  they 
contrasted  their  own  superior  numbers  and  perfect  appointments  with 
the  way-worn  visages  and  rude  attire  of  their  handful  of  enemies ! 
It  was  with  some  satisfacrion,  therefore,  that  the  general  beheld  his 
dus^  allies  from  Chinantla,  two  thousand  in  number,  arrive  upon  the 
field.  They  were  a  fine  athletic  set  of  men  ;  and,  as  they  advanced 
in  a  sort  of  promiscuous  order,  so  to  speak,  with  their  gay  banners 
of  feather-work,  and  their  long  lances  upped  with  itztli  and  copper, 
glistening  in  the  morning  sun,  they  had  something  of  an  air  of  miHtary 
discipline.  They  came  too  late  for  the  action,  indeed,  but  Cort^ 
was  not  sorry  to  exhibit  to  his  new  followers  the  extent  of  his  resources 
in  the  country.  As  he  had  now  no  occasion  for  his  Indian  allies, 
after  a  courteous  reception  and  a  liberal  recompense,  he  dismissed 
them  to  their  homes.^ 

He  then  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  allay  the  discontent  of 
the  troops.  He  addressed  them  in  his  most  soft  and  insinuating 
tones,  and  was  by  no  means  frugal  of  his  promises.'  He  suited  the 
action  to  the  word.  TTiere  were  few  of  them  but  had  lost  their 
accoutrements,  or  their  baggage,  or  horses  taken  and  appropriated 
by  the  victors.  This  last  article  was  in  great  request  among  the 
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latter,  and  many  a  soldier,  weaiy  with  the  long  marches  hitherto 
made  on  foot,  had  provided  himself,  as  he  imagined,  with  a  much  more 
comfortable  as  well  as  creditable  conveyance  for  the  rest  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  general  now  commanded  everything  to  be  restored.^ 
"  Tliey  were  embarked  in  the  same  cause,  he  said,  *'  and  should 
share  with  one  another  equally."  He  went  still  further ;  and  distri- 
buted among  the  soldiers  of  Narvaez  a  quantity  of  gold  and  other 
precious  commodities  gathered  from  the  neighbouring  tribes,  or 
found  in  his  rival's  quarters.* 

These  proceedings,  however  politic  in  reference  to  his  new 
followers,  gave  great  disgust  to  Im  old.  "  Our  commander,"  they 
cried,  "  has  fors«en  his  friends  for  his  foes.  We  stood  by  him  in  his 
hour  of  distress,  and  are  rewarded  with  blows  and  wounds,  while  the 
spoil  goes  to  our  enemies !  "  The  indignant  soldiery  commissioned 
the  priest  Olmedo  and  Alonso  de  Avila  to  lay  their  complaints  before 
Cortes.  The  ambassadors  stated  them  without  reserve,  comparing 
their  commander's  conduct  to  the  ungrateful  proceeding  of  Alexander, 
who,  when  he  gained  a  victory,  usually  gave  away  more  to  his  enemies 
than  to  the  troops  who  enabled  him  to  beat  them.  Cortes  was  greatly 
perplexed.  Victorious  or  defeated,  his  path  seemed  equally  beset 
with  difiiculues ! 

He  endeavoured  to  soothe  their  irritadon  by  pleading  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  "  Our  new  comrades,"  he  said,  "  are  formidable 
from  their  numbers  ;  so  much  so,  that  we  are  even  now  much  more 
in  their  power  than  they  are  in  ours.  Our  only  security  is  to  make 
them  not  merely  confederates,  bat  friends.  On  any  cause  of  disgust, 
we  shall  have  the  whole  battle  to  fight  over  again ;  and,  if  they  are 
united,  under  a  much  greater  disadvantage  than  before.  I  have 
considered  your  interests,*'  he  added,  "  as  much  as  my  own.  All  that 
I  have  is  yours.  But  why  should  there  be  any  ground  for  discontent, 
when  the  whole  country,  with  its  riches,  is  before  us  \  And  our 
augmented  strength  must  henceforth  secure  the  undisturbed  control 
of  it !  " 

But  Cortes  did  not  rely  wholly  on  argument  for  the  restoration 
of  tranquillity.  He  knew  this  to  be  incompatible  with  inaction ; 
and  he  made  arrangements  to  divide  his  forces  at  once,  and  to  employ 
them  on  distant  services.  He  selected  a  detachment  of  two  hundred 
men,  under  Diego  de  Ordaz,  whom  he  ordered  to  form  the  settlement 
before  meditated  on  the  Coatzacualco.    A  like  number  was  sent  with 
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Velasquez  de  Leon,  to  secure  the  province  of  Panuco,  some  three 
degrees  to  the  north,  on  the  Mexican  Gulf.  Twenty  in  each  detach- 
ment were  drafted  from  his  own  veterans. 

Two  hundred  men  he  despatched  to  Vera  Cruz,  with  orders  to 
have  the  rigging,  iron,  and  everything  portable  on  board  of  the  fleet 
of  Narvaez,  brought  on  shore,  and  the  vessels  completely  dismantled. 
He  appointed  a  person  named  Cavallero  superintendent  of  the  marine, 
with  instructions  that  if  any  ships  hereafter  should  enter  the  port, 
they  should  be  dismantled  in  like  manner,  and  their  officers 
imprisoned  on  shore.-^ 

But  while  he  was  thus  occupied  with  new  schemes  of  discovery 
and  conquest,  he  received  such  astounding  intelligence  from  Mexico, 
as  compelled  him  to  concentrate  all  his  faculties  and  his  forces  on 
that  one  point.  The  city  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection.  No  sooner 
had  the  struggle  with  his  rival  been  decided,  than  Cortes  despatched 
a  courier  with  the  tidings  to  the  capital.  In  less  than  a  fortnight, 
the  same  messenger  returned  with  letters  from  Alvarado,  conveying 
the  alarming  information  that  the  Mexicans  were  in  arms,  and  had 
vigorously  assaulted  the  Spaniards  in  their  own  quarters.  The 
enemy,  he  added,  had  burned  the  brigantines,  by  which  Cortes 
had  secured  the  means  of  retreat  in  case  of  the  destruction  of  the 
bridges.  They  had  attempted  to  force  the  defences,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  partially  undermining  them,  and  they  had  overwhelmed 
the  garrison  with  a  tempest  of  missiles,  which  had  killed  several, 
and  wounded  a  great  number.  The  letter  concluded  vidth  beseeching 
his  commander  to  hasten  to  their  relief,  if  he  would  save  them,  or 
keep  his  hold  on  the  capital. 

These  tidings  were  a  heavy  blow  to  the  general, — the  heavier, 
it  seemed,  coming,  as  they  did,  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  when  he 
had  thought  to  have  all  his  enemies  at  his  feet.  There  was  no  room 
for  hesitation.  To  lose  their  footing  in  the  capital,  the  noblest  city 
in  the  Western  World,  would  be  to  lose  the  country  itself,  which 
looked  up  to  it  as  its  head.  He  opened  the  matter  fully  to  his  soldiers, 
calling  on  all  who  would  save  their  countrymen  to  follow  him.  All 
declared  their  readiness  to  go ;  showing  an  alacrity,  says  Diaz,  which 
some  would  have  been  slow  to  manifest,  had  they  foreseen  the  future. 

Cortes  now  made  preparations  for  instant  departure.  He  counter- 
manded the  orders  previously  given  to  Velasquez  and  Ordaz,  and 
directed  them  to  join  him  with  their  forces  at  TUscala.  He  recalled 
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the  troops  from  Vera  Cruz,  leavuig  only  a  hundred  men  in  ganiion 
there,  under  command  of  one  Rodiigo  Rangre :  for  he  could  not 
spare  the  services  of  Sandoval  at  this  crisis.  He  left  his  sick  and 
wounded  at  Cempoalla,  tinder  charge  of  a  small  detachment,  directing 
that  they  should  follow  as  soon  as  they  were  in  marching  order. 
Having  completed  these  arrangements,  he  set  out  from  Cempoalla, 
well  supplied  with  provisions  by  its  hospitable  cacique,  who  attended 
him  some  leagues  on  his  way.  The  Totonac  chief  seems  to  have  had 
an  amiable  facility  of  accommodating  himself  to  the  powers  that 
were  in  the  ascendant. 

Nothing  worthy  of  notice  occurred  during  the  first  part  of  the 
march.  "Ine  troops  everywhere  met  with  a  friendly  reception 
from  the  peasantry,  who  readily  supplied  their  wants.  Some  time 
before  reaching  Tlascala,  the  route  lay  through  a  country  thinly 
settled,  and  the  army  experienced  considerable  suffering  from  want 
of  food,  and  still  more  from  that  of  water.  Their  distress  increased 
to  an  alarming  degree,  as,  in  the  harry  of  their  forced  march,  they 
travelled  with  the  meridian  sun  beating  fiercely  on  their  heads. 
Several  faltered  by  the  way,  and,  throwing  themselves  down  by  the 
roadside,  seemed  incapable  of  further  effort,  and  almost  indifferent 
toHfe. 

In  this  extremity  Cortes  sent  forward  a  small  detachment  of 
hcow  to  procure  provisions  in  Tlascala,  and  speedily  followed  in 
person.  On  arriving,  he  found  abundant  supphes  already  prepared 
\ij  the  hospitable  natives.  They  were  sent  back  to  the  troops ;  the 
stragglers  were  collected  one  by  one ;  refreshments  were  admimstered ; 
and  uie  army,  restored  in  strength  and  spirits,  entered  the  repubUcan 
capitaL 

Here  th«r  gathered  little  additional  news  respecting  the  events 
in  Mexico,  which  a  popular  rumour  attributed  to  the  secret  encourage- 
ment and  machinations  of  Montezuma.  Cortes  was  commodiously 
lodged  in  the  quarters  of  Maxizca,  one  of  the  four  chiefs  of  the 
republic.  They  readily  furnished  him  with  two  thousand  troops, 
l^ere  was  no  want  (^  heartiness,  when  the  war  was  with  their 
ancient  enemy,  the  Aztec. 

The  Spanish  commander,  on  reviewing  his  forces,   after  the 

junction  with  his  two  captains,  found  that  they  amounted  to  about 

a  thousand  foot,  and  one  hundred  horse,  besides  the  Tlascalan  levies.^ 

In  the  infantry  were  nearly  a  hundred  arquebasiers,  with  as  many 
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crossbowmen ;  and  the  part  of  the  armj^  brought  over  by  Nairaez 
was  admirably  equipped.  It  was  inferior,  however,  to  his  own 
veterans  in  what  is  better  than  any  outward  appointments — military 
training,  and  famiharity  with  the  peculiar  service  in  which  they  were 
engaged. 

Leaving  these  friendly  quarters,  the  Spaniards  took  a  more 
northerly  route,  as  more  direct  than  that  by  which  they  had  before 
penetrated  into  the  valley.  It  was  the  road  to  Tezcuco.  It  still 
compelled  them  to  climb  the  same  bold  range  of  the  Cordilleras, 
whidi  attains  its  greatest  elevation  in  the  two  mighty  volcans  at 
whose  base  they  had  before  travelled.  The  sides  of  the  sierra  were 
clothed  with  dark  forests  of  pine,  cypress,  and  cedar,*  through  which 
glimpses  now  and  then  opened  into  fathomless  dells  and  valleys,  whose 
depths,  far  down  in  the  sultry  cHmate  of  the  tropics,  were  lost  in  a 
glowing  wilderness  of  vegetation.  From  the  crest  of  the  mountain- 
range  the  eye  travelled  over  the  broad  expanse  of  country,  which  they 
had  lately  crossed,  far  away  to  the  green  plains  of  Cholula.  Towards 
the  west  they  looked  down  on  the  Mexican  Valley,  from  a  point  of 
view  wholly  different  from  that  which  they  had  before  occupied, 
but  still  offering  the  same  beautiful  spectacle,  with  its  lakes  trembling 
in  the  hght,  its  gay  cities  and  villas  floating  on  their  bosom,  its 
burnished  teocallis  touched  with  fire,  its  cultivated  slopes  and  dark 
hills  of  porphyry  stretching  away  in  dim  perspective  to  the  verge 
of  the  horizon.  At  their  feet  lay  die  city  of  Tezcuco,  which,  modestly 
retiring  behind  her  deep  groves  of  cypress,  formed  a  contrast  to  her 
more  ambitious  rival  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  who  seemed  to 
glory  in  the  unveiled  splendours  of  her  charms,  as  Mistress  of  the 
VaUey. 

As  they  descended  into  the  populous  plains,  their  reception 
by  the  natives  was  very  different  from  that  which  they  had  experi- 
enced on  the  preceding  visit.  There  were  no  groups  of  curious 
peasantry  to  be  seen  gazing  at  them  as  they  passed,  and  offering 
their  simple  hospitality.  The  suppUes  they  asked  were  not  refused, 
but  granted  with  an  ungracious  air,  that  showed  the  blessing  of  the 
giver  did  not  accompany  them.  This  air  of  reserve  became  still 
more  marked  as  the  army  entered  the  suburbs  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Acolhuans.  No  one  came  forth  to  greet  them,  and  the  popu- 
lation seemed  to  have  dwindled  away, — so  many  of  them  were 
withdrawn  to  the  neighbouring  scene  of  hostihties  at  Mexico.' 
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Their  cold  reception  was  a  sensible  mortification  to  the  veterans  of 
Cortes,  who,  judging  from  the  past,  had  boasted  to  their  new  com- 
rades of  the  sensation  their  presence  would  excite  among  the  natives. 
TTie  cacique  of  the  place,  who,  as  it  may  be  remembered,  had  been 
created  through  the  influence  of  Cortes,  was  himself  absent.  The 
general  drew  an  ill  omen  from  all  these  circumstances,  which  even 
raised  an  uncomfortable  apprehension  in  his  mind  respecting  the 
fate  of  the  garrison  in  Mexico. 

But  his  doubts  were  soon  dispelled  by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger 
in  a  canoe  from  that  city,  whence  he  had  escaped  through  the  remiss- 
ness of  the  enemy,  or,  perhaps,  with  their  connivance.  He  brought 
despatches  from  Alvarado,  informing  his  commander  that  the 
Mexicans  had  for  the  last  fortnight  desisted  from  active  hostilities, 
and  converted  their  operations  into  a  blockade.  The  garrison  had 
suffered  greatly,  but  Alvarado  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
siege  woiud  be  raised,  and  tranquimty  restored,  on  the  approach  of 
his  countrymen.  Montezuma  sent  a  messenger,  also,  to  the  same 
effect.  At  the  same  time,  he  exculpated  hims^  from  any  part  in  the 
late  hostilities,  which  he  said  had  not  only  been  conducted  without 
his  privity,  but  contrary  to  his  inclination  and  efforts. 

The  Spanish  general,  having  halted  long  enough  to  refresh  his 
wearied  troops,  took  up  his  march  along  the  southern  margin  of 
the  lake,  which  led  him  over  the  same  causeway  by  which  he  had 
before  entered  the  capitaL  It  was  the  d^  consecrated  to  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  June  24,  1520.  But  how  different  was  the  scene  from 
that  presented  on  Im  former  entrance !  No  crowds  now  lined  the 
roads,  no  boats  swarmed  on  the  lake,  filled  with  admiring  spectators. 
A  single  pirogue  might  now  and  then  be  seen  in  the  distance,  like  a 
spy  stealthily  watching  their  movements,  and  darting  away  the 
moment  it  had  attracted  notice.  A  death-like  stillness  brooded 
over  the  scene, — a  stillness  that  spoke  louder  to  the  heart  than  the 
acclamations  of  multitudes. 

Cortes  rode  on  moodily  at  the  head  of  his  battalions,  finding 
abundant  food  for  meditation,  doubtless,  in  this  change  of  circum- 
stances. A3  if  to  dispel  these  gloomy  refiections,  he  ordered  his 
trumpets  to  sound,  and  their  clear,  shrill  notes,  borne  across  the 
waters,  told  the  inhabitants  of  the  beleaguered  fortress  that  their 
friends  were  at  hand.  They  were  answered  by  a  joyous  peal  of 
artillery,  which  seemed  to  give  a  momentary  exhilaration  to  the 
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troops,  as  thej'  quickened  their  pace,  traversed  the  great  drawbridges, 
and  once  more  found  themselves  within  the  wall?  of  the  imperial  city. 
The  appearance  of  things  here  was  not  such  as  to  allay  their 
apprehensions.  In  some  p&ces  they  beheld  the  smaller  bridges 
removed,  intimating  too  plainly,  now  that  their  brigantines  were 
destroyed,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  The  town 
seemed  even  more  deserted  than  Tezcuco.  Its  once  busy  and  crowded 
population  had  mysteriously  vanished.  And,  as  the  Spaniards  defiled 
through  the  empty  streets,  the  tramp  of  their  horses   feet  upon  the 

Eavement  was  answered  by  dull  and  melancholy  echoes  that  fell 
eavily  on  their  hearts.  With  saddened  feelings  they  reached  the 
great  gates  of  the  palace  of  A:tyacatl.  The  gates  were  thrown  opeuj 
and  Cortes  and  his  veterans,  rushing  in,  were  cordially  embraced  by 
their  companions  in  arms,  while  botn  parties  soon  forgot  the  present 
in  the  interesting  recapitiilation  of  the  past. 

The  first  inquiries  of  the  general  were  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  tumult,  llie  accounts  were  various.  Some  imputed  it  to  the 
desire  of  the  Mexicans  to  release  their  sovereign  from  confinement; 
others  to  the  design  of  cutting  off  the  garrison  while  crippled  by  the 
absence  of  Cort6s  and  their  countrymen.  All  agreed,  however,  in 
tracing  the  immediate  cause  to  the  violence  of  Alvarado.  It  was 
common  for  the  Aztecs  to  celebrate  an  annual  festival  in  May,  in 
honour  of  their  patron  war-god.  It  was  called  the  "  incensing  of 
Huitzilopotchli,"  and  was  commemorated  by  sacrifice,  religious 
songs,  and  dances,  in  which  most  of  the  nobles  engaged,  for  it  was  one 
of  the  great  festivals  which  displayed  the  pomp  of  the  Aztec  ritual. 
As  it  was  held  in  the  court  of  the  Uocallv,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Spanish  quarters,  and  as  a  part  of  the  temple  itself  was 
reserved  for  a  Christian  chapel,  the  caciques  asked  permission  of 
Alvarado  to  perform  their  rites  there.  Iney  requested  also,  it  is 
said,  to  be  allowed  the  presence  of  Montezuma.  Tnis  latter  petition 
Alvarado  declined,  in  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  Cortes  ;  but 
acquiesced  in  the  former,  on  condition  that  the  Aztecs  should  cele- 
brate no  human  sacrifices,  and  should  come  without  weapons. 

They  assembled  accordingly  on  the  day  appointed,  to  the  number 
of  six  hundred,  at  the  smallest  computation.  They  were  dressed 
in  their  most  magnificent  gala  costumes,  with  their  graceful  mantles 
of  feather-work,  sprinkled  with  precious  stones,  and  their  necks, 
arms,  and  legs  ornamented  with  collars  and  bracelets  of  gold.  Hiey 
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had  that  love  of  gaudy  splendour  which  belongs  to  semi-civilised 
nations,  and  on  these  occasions  displayed  all  the  pomp  and  profusion 
of  their  barbaric  wardrobes. 

Alvarado  and  his  soldiers  attended  as  spectators,  some  of  them 
taldng  their  station  at  the  gates,  as  if  by  chance,  and  others  mingling 
in  the  crowd.  They  were  aU  armed,  a  circumstance  which,  as  it  was 
usual,  excited  no  attention.  The  Aztecs  were  soon  engrossed  by  the 
exciting  movement  of  the  dance,  accompanied  by  their  religious 
chant,  and  wild,  discordant  minstrelsy.  While  thus  occupied, 
Alvarado  and  his  men,  at  a  concerted  signal,  rushed  with  drawn  swords 
on  their  victims.  Unprotected  by  armour  or  weapons  of  any  kind, 
they  were  hewn  down  without  resistance  by  their  assailants,  who,  in 
their  bloody  work,  says  a  contemporary,  showed  no  touch  of  pity  or 
compunction.  Some  fled  to  the  gates,  but  were  caught  on  the 
long  pikes  of  the  soldiers.  Others,  who  attempted  to  scale  the  Coate- 
fanth,  or  Wall  of  Serpents,  as  It  was  called,  which  surrounded  the 
area,  shared  the  like  fate,  or  were  cut  to  pieces,  or  shot  by  the  ruthless 
soldiery.  The  pavement,  says  a  writer  of  the  age,  ran  vrith  streams 
of  blood,  like  water  in  a  heavy  shower.  Not  an  Aztec  of  all  that  gay 
company  was  left  alive  !  It  was  repeating  the  dreadful  scene  of 
Cholula,  vrith  the  disgraceful  addition,  that  the  Spaniards,  not  content 
with  slaughtering  their  victims,  rifled  them  of  the  precious  ornaments 
on  their  persons !  On  this  sad  day  fell  the  flower  of  the  Aztec 
nobility  Not  a  family  of  note  but  had  mourning  and  desolation 
brought  within  its  wuls ;  and  many  a  doleful  ballad,  rehearsing 
the  tragic  incidents  of  the  story,  and  adapted  to  the  plaintive  narional 
airs,  continued  to  be  chanted  by  the  natives  long  after  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  country. 

Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  this  atrocious  deed ; 
bat  few  historians  have  been  content  to  admit  that  of  Alvarado 
himseU.  According  to  this,  intelligence  had  been  obtained  through 
his  spies — some  of  them  Mexicans — of  an  intended  rising  of  the 
Indians.  The  celebration  of  this  festival  was  fixed  on  as  the  period 
for  its  execution,  when  the  caciques  would  be  met  together,  and  would 
easily  rouse  the  people  to  support  them.  Alvarado,  advised  of  all 
this,  had  forbidden  them  to  wear  arms  at  their  meeting.  While 
afEecting  to  comply,  they  had  secreted  their  weapons  in  the  neigh- 
bouring arsenals,  whence  they  could  readily  withdraw  them.  But 
his  own  blow,  by  anticipating  theirs,  defeated  the  design,  and,  as  he 
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confidently  hoped,  would  deter  tlie  Aztecs  from  a  similar  attempt 
in  future.* 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  matter  given  hj  Alvarado.  But, 
if  true,  why  did  he  not  verify  his  assertion  by  exposing  the  anns  thus 
secreted  ?  Why  did  he  not  vindicate  his  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Mexicans  generally,  by  publicly  avowong  the  treason  of  the  nobles, 
as  was  done  by  Cortes  at  Cholula  \  The  whole  looks  much  like  an 
apology  devised  after  the  commission  of  the  deed,  to  cover  up  its 
atrocity. 

Some  contemporaries  assign  a  very  different  motive  for  the 
massacre,  which,  according  to  them,  originated  in  the  cupidity  of 
the  Conquerors,  as  shown  by  their  plundering  the  bodies  of  their 
victims.^  Bemal  Diaz,  who,  though  not  present,  had  conversed 
familiarly  with  those  who  were,  vindicates  them  from  the  charge 
of  this  unworthy  motive.  According  to  him,  Alvarado  struck  the 
blow  in  order  to  intimidate  the  Aztecs  from  any  insurrectionary 
movement.  But  whether  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  such,  or  even 
affected  to  do  so  before  the  massacre,  the  ^d  chronicler  does  not 
inform  us. 

On  reflection,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  so  fool  a  deed,  and 
one  involving  so  much  hazard' to  the  Spaniards  themselves,  should 
have  been  perpetrated  from  the  mere  desire  of  getting  possession  of 
the  baubles  worn  on  the  persons  of  the  natives.  It  is  more  likely  this 
was  an  afterthought,  suggested  to  the  rapacious  soldiery  by  the  display 
of  the  spoil  before  them.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Alvarado  may 
have  gathered  rtmiours  of  a  conspiracy  among  the  nobles, — rumours, 
perhaps,  derived  through  the  Tlascalans,  their  inveterate  foes,  and  for 
that  reason  very  little  deserving  of  credit.'  He  proposed  to  defeat 
it  by  imitating  the  example  of  his  commander  at  Cholula.  But 
he  omitted  to  imitate  his  leader  in  taking  precautions  against  the 
subsequent  rising  of  the  populace.  And  he  grievously  miscalculated, 
when  he  confounded  the  bold  and  warlike  Aztec  with  the  effeminate 
Cholulan. 

No  sooner  was  the  butchery  accomplished,  than  the  tidings 
spread  like  wildfire  through  the  capitaL  Men  could  scarcely  credit 
tneir  senses.  All  they  had  hitherto  suffered,  the  desecration  of  their 
temples,  the  imprisonment  of  their  sovereign,  the  insults  heaped  on 
his  person,  all  were  forgotten  in  this  one  act.'  Every  feeling  of  long 
smothered  hostility  and  rancour  now  burst  forth  in  the  cry  for 
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vengeance.  Eveiy  former  sentiment  of  superstitious  dread  was 
merged  in  that  of  inextinguishable  hatred.  It  required  no  effort  of 
the  priests — though  this  was  not  wanting — ^to  fan  these  passions  into 
a  blaze.  The  city  rose  in  arms  to  a  man  ;  and  on  the  following  dawn, 
almost  before  the  Spaniards  could  secure  themselves  in  their  de- 
fences, they  were  assaulted  with  desperate  fury.  Some  of  the  assail- 
ants attempted  to  scale  the  walls ;  others  succeeded  in  partially 
undermining  and  in  setting  fire  to  the  worlffi.  Whether  they  would 
have  succeeded  in  carrying  the  place  by  storm  is  doubtfiu.  But, 
at  the  prayers  of  the  garrison,  Montezuma  himself  interfered,  and 
mounting  the  battlements  addressed  the  populace,  whose  fury  he 
endeavoured  to  mitigate  by  urging  considerations  for  his  own  safety. 
They  respected  their  monarch  so  far  as  to  desist  from  further  attempts 
to  storm  the  fortress,  but  changed  their  operations  into  a  regular 
blockade.  They  threw  up  works  around  the  palace  to  prevent  the 
egress  of  the  Spaniards.  They  suspended  the  tianguez,  or  market, 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  enemy's  obtaining  suppUes ;  and 
they  then  quietly  sat  down,  with  feelings  of  sullen  desperation, 
waiting  for  the  hour  when  famine  should  throw  their  victims  into 
their  hands. 

The  condition  of  the  besieged,  meanwhile,  was  sufficiently 
dtstresiing.  Their  magazines  of  provisions,  it  is  true,  were  not 
exhausted ;  but  they  suffered  greatly  from  want  of  water,  which, 
within  the  inclosure,  was  exceedingly  brackish,  for  the  soil  was  satu- 
rated with  the  salt  of  the  surronndmg  element.  In  this  extremity, 
they  discovered,  it  is  said,  a  spring  of  fresh  water  in  the  area.  Such 
spnxigs  were  known  in  some  other  parts  of  the  city ;  but,  discovered 
fust  under  these  circumstances,  it  was  accounted  as  nothing  less 
than  a  miracle.  Still  they  suffered  much  from  their  past  encounters. 
Seven  Spaniards,  and  many  Tlascalans,  had  fallen,  and  there  was 
scarcely  one  of  either  nation  who  had  not  received  several  wounds. 
In  this  situation,  far  from  their  own  countrymen,  without  expecta- 
tion of  succour  from  abroad,  they  seemed  to  have  no  alternative 
before  them,  but  a  lingering  death  by  famine,  or  one  more  dreadful 
on  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  From  this  gloomy  state  they  were  relieved 
by  the  coming  of  their  comrades.^ 

Cortes  calmly  listened  to  the  explanation  made  by  Alvarado. 
But,  before  it  was  ended,  the  conviction  must  have  forced  itself 
on  his  mind,  that  he  had  made  a  vrrong  selection  for  this  important 
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post.  Yet  the  mistake  was  natural.  Alvarado  was  a  cavalier  of 
high  {aniily>  gallant  and  chivah-ous,  and  his  warm  personal  friend. 
He  had  talents  for  action,  was  possessed  of  firmness  and  intrepidity, 
while  his  frank  and  dazzlmg  manners  made  the  Tonatiuh  an  especial 
favourite  with  the  Mexicans.  But,  underneath  this  showy  exterior, 
the  future  conqueror  of  Gnatemala  concealed  a  heart  rash,  rapacious, 
and  cruel.  He  was  altogether  destitute  of  that  moderation,  which, 
in  the  delicate  position  he  occupied,  was  a  quality  of  more  worth  than 
all  the  rest. 

When  Alvarado  had  concluded  his  answers  to  the  several  inter- 
rogatories of  Cort^,  the  brow  of  the  latter  darkened,  as  he  said  to  his 
lieutenant,  "  You  have  done  badly.  You  have  been  false  to  your 
trust.  Your  conduct  has  been  that  of  a  madman !  **  And,  turning 
abruptly  on  his  heel,  he  left  him  in  undisguised  displeasnre. 

Yet  this  was  not  a  time  to  break  with  one  so  popular,  and  in 
many  respects  so  important  to  him,  as  this  captain,  much  less  to 
inflict  on  him  the  punishment  he  merited.  The  Spaniards  were 
like  mariners  labonnng  in  a  heavy  tempest,  whose  bark  nothing 
bnt  the  dexterity  of  the  pUot,  and  the  hear^  co-operation  of  the 
crew,  can  save  from  foundering.  Dissensions  at  such  a  moment 
must  be  fatal.  Cort^,  it  is  true,  felt  strong  in  his  present  resources. 
He  now  found  himself  at  the  head  (rf  a  force  which  could  scarcely 
amount  to  less  then  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards,  and  eight 
thousand  narive  warriors,  principally  Tlascalans.^  But,  thoagh 
rdying  on  this  to  overawe  resistance,  the  very  angmentadons  of 
numbers  increased  the  difficulty  of  subsistence.  Discontented  with 
himself,  disgusted  with  his  officer,  and  embarrassed  by  the  disastrous 
consequences  in  which  Alvarado's  intemperance  had  involved  him, 
he  became  irritable,  and  indulged  in  a  petulance  by  no  means 
common ;  for,  though  a  man  of  lively  passions  by  nature,  he  held 
them  habitually  under  control. 

On  the  day  that  Cort6s  arrived,  Montezuma  had  left  his  own 
quarters  to  w^come  him.  But  the  Spanish  commander,  distrusting, 
as  it  would  seem,  however  unreasonably,  his  good  faith,  received  him 
so  coldly  that  the  Indian  monarch  withdrew,  displeased  and  de- 
jected, to  his  apartment.  As  the  Mexican  populace  made  no  show 
of  submission,  and  brought  no  supplies  to  the  army,  the  general's 
ill-humour  with  the  emperor  contmaed.  When,  therefore,  Monte- 
zuma sent  some  of  the  nobles  to  ask  an  interview  with  Cortes,  the 
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latter,  turning  to  his  own  officers,  liaughtily  exclaimed,  **  What  have  I 
to  do  with  thw  dog  of  a  king,  who  suffers  us  to  starve  before  his  eyes  !  " 

His  captains,  among  whom  were  Olid,  de  Avila,  and  Velasquez 
de  Leon,  endeavoured  to  mitigate  his  anger,  reminding  him,  in 
respectful  terms,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  emperor,  the  garrison 
might  even  now  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  enemy.  This 
remonstrance  only  chafed  him  the  more.  "  Did  not  the  dog,"  he 
asked,  repeating  the  opprobrious  epithet,  "  betray  us  in  his  com- 
munications with  Narvaez  ?  And  does  he  not  now  suffer  his  markets 
to  be  closed,  and  leave  us  to  die  of  famine  ?  "  Then,  turning  fiercely 
to  the  Mexicans  he  said,  "  Go,  tell  your  master  and  his  people  to 
open  the  markets,  or  we  will  do  it  for  them,  at  their  cost !  "  The 
chiek,  who  had  gathered  the  import  of  his  previous  taunt  on  their 
sovereign,  from  tus  tone  and  gesture,  or  perhaps  from  some  compre- 
hensions of  his  language,  left  his  presence  swelling  with  resentment ; 
and,  in  communicating  his  message,  took  care  it  should  lose  none  of 
its  effect.^ 

Shortly  after,  Cort^,  at  the  suggestion,  it  is  said,  of  Montezama, 
released  liis  brother  Cuitlahna,  lord  of  Iztapalapan,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  been  seized  on  suspicion  of  co-operating  with  the 
chief  of  Tezcuco  in  his  meditated  revolt.  It  was  thought  he  might 
be  of  service  in  allaying  the  present  tumult,  and  bringing  the  populace 
to  a  better  state  of  feeling.  But  he  returned  no  more  to  the  fortress.' 
He  was  a  bold,  ambitious  prince,  and  the  injuries  he  had  received 
from  the  Spaniards  rankled  deep  in  his  bosom.  He  was  presumptive 
heir  to  the  crown,  which,  by  the  Aztec  laws  of  succession,  descended 
much  more  frequently  in  a  collateral  than  in  a  direct  line.  The 
people  welcomed  him  as  the  representative  of  their  reign,  and  chose 
him  to  supply  the  place  of  Montezuma  daring  his  captivity. 
Cuitlahua  wilungly  accepted  the  post  of  honour  and  of  danger. 
He  was  an  experienced  warrior,  and  exerted  himself  to  reorganise 
the  disorderly  levies,  and  to  arrange  a  more  efficient  plan  of  operations. 
The  effect  was  soon  visible. 

Cortes,  meanwhile,  had  so  little  doubt  of  his  ability  to  overawe 
the  insurgents,  that  he  wrote  to  that  effect  to  the  garrison  of  Villa 
Rica,  by  the  same  despatches  in  which  he  informed  them  of  his  safe 
arrival  in  the  capitaL  But  scarcely  had  his  messenger  been  gone 
half  an  hour,  when  he  returned  breathless  with  terror,  and  covered 
with  wounds. 
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"  The  city,"  he  said,  "  was  all  in  arms  !  The  drawbridges  were 
raised,  and  the  enemy  would  soon  be  upon  them !  "  He  spoke 
truth.  It  was  not  long  before  a  hoarse,  sullen  sound  became  audible 
like  that  of  the  roaring  of  distant  waters.  It  grew  louder  and  louder  ;■ 
till,  from  the  parapet  surrounding  the  inclosure,  the  great  avenues^ 
which  led  to  it  might  be  seen  dark  with  the  masses  of  warriors,  wha 
came  rolling  on  in  a  confused  tide  towards  the  fortress.  At  the 
same  time  the  terraces  and  azoteas  or  flat  roofe,  in  the  neighbourhood,, 
were  thronged  with  combatants  brandishing  their  missiles,  who- 
seemed  to  have  risen  up  as  if  by  maj^c  !  It  was  a  spectacle  to  appal 
the  stoutest. — But  the  dark  storm  to  which  it  was  the  prelude,  and 
which  gathered  deeper  and  deeper  round  the  Spaniards  during  the 
remainder  of  their  residence  in  the  capital,  must  form  the  subject 
of  a  separate  book. 

Gonzalo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo  j  Valdjt  wu  botn  in  1478.  He  belonged  to  an  gmdent 
family  of  the  Ainiriai.  Every  family,  indeed,  claims  to  be  indent  in  thia  laat  retreat  of 
the  intrepid  Gotht.  He  was  early  introduced  at  court,  and  wag  apptnnted  page  to  Prince- 
Juan,  the  only  ion  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  on  whom  their  hopes,  and  those  of  the 
nation,  deservedly  rested.  Oviedo  accompanied  the  camp  in  the  latter  campaigns  of 
the  Moorish  war,  and  Wat  present  at  the  memorable  siege  of  Granada.  On  the  untimely^ 
death  of  his  royal  master  in  14^,  he  passed  over  to  Italy  and  entered  the  service  of  King- 
Frederick  of  Naples.  At  the  death  of  that  prince  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and 
in  the  b^inning  of  the  uzteenth  ceotuiy  we  find  him  again  established  in  Castile,  where- 
heoccupiedtheplaceof  keeper  of  the  crown  jewels.  In  1513,  he  was  named  by  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  veedor,  or  inspector  of  the  gold  foundries  in  the  American  colonies.  Oviedo 
accordingly  transported  Umself  to  the  New  World,  where  he  soon  toolt  a  commission 
under  Pedrarias,  governor  of  Darien  ;  and  shared  in  the  disastrous  fortunes  of  that  colony. 
He  obtained  some  valuable  privileges  from  the  Crown,  built  ■  fortress  on  llerTa  Firmc, 
and  entered  into  traffic  vrith  the  natives.  In  this  we  may  presume  he  was  prosperous, 
since  we  find  him  at  length  established  with  a  wife  and  family  at  Hispaniola,  or  Fernandina, 
as  it  was  then  called.  Although  he  continued  to  make  his  principal  residence  in  the  New 
World,  he  made  occasional  visits  to  Spain  ;  and  in  1526  published  at  Madrid  hii  Smiurie. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  contains  an  account  of  the  West 
Indies,  their  geography,  climate,  the  races  who  inhabited  them,  together  with  their 
animal  and  vegetable  productions.  The  subject  was  of  great  interest  to  the  inquiutive 
minds  of  Europe,  and  one  of  which  they  had  previously  gleaned  but  scanty  information. 
In  1535,  in  a  subsequent  visit  to  Spain,  Oviedo  gave  to  the  world  the  first  volume  of  his 
great  work,  which  he  had  been  many  years  in  compiling, — the  Htsiotio  it  loi  Iniiof 
OccidentaUs.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appranted  by  Charles  the  Fifth  alcayde  of  the 
fortress  of  Hupaniola.  He  continued  in  the  island  the  ten  following  yean,  actively 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  his  historical  researches,  and  then  returned  for  the  last 
time  to  his  native  land.  The  veteran  scholar  was  welt  received  at  court,  and  obtained 
the  honourable  appcnntment  of  Chronicler  of  the  Indies.  He  occupied  this  post  until 
the  period  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Valladoltd  in  1557,  in  the  leventj-nintk 
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>ear  of  hit  age,  it  the  TCiy  time  when  he  wai  employed  in  preparing  the  lesidue  of  his 
dstoiy  for  the  prew. 

Coniidering  the  intimate  footing  on  which  Oviedo  lived  with  the  eminent  persons 
of  his  time,  it  ii  ringnlar  that  >o  little  ii  preserved  of  hia  personal  hiitoiy  and  his  character. 
Nic  Antonio  speaks  of  him  at  a  "  man  of  large  experience,  courteous  in  his  mannen,  and 
of  great  probit)r."  His  long  and  active  life  is  a  sufficient  voucher  for  his  experience,  and 
one  will  hardlj'  doubt  his  good  breeding,  when  we  know  the  high  society  in  which  he 
moved.  He  left  a  large  mau  of  mamucripQ,  embracing  a  vast  range  bodi  of  Civil  and 
Natural  History.  By  far  the  moat  important  is  his  Hisuria  General  de  Lu  Indtas.  It 
is  divided  into  three  parts  containing  fifty  bo(^.  The  first  part,  consitting  of  nineteen 
boob,  1)  the  one  already  noticed  u  having  been  published  daring  his  lifetime.  It  gives 
in  a  more  extended  form  the  detail*  of  geographical  and  natural  history  embodied  in 
his  Samaria,  with  a  narrative,  moreover,  cd  the  discoveries  and  conquests  of  the  Islands. 
A  translation  of  this  portion  of  the  work  wis  made  by  the  learned  Ramtisio,  with  whom 
Oviedo  was  in  correspondence,  and  is  published  in  liie  third  volume  of  tus  inestimable 
collection.  Ilie  two  remaining  parts  relate  to  the  conquest*  of  Mexict^  of  Peru,  and 
odier  countries  of  South  America.  It  is  that  portion  of  the  work  oonsolted  for  these 
pages.  The  manuscript  was  deposited,  at  his  death,  in  the  Coja  d*  la  Centratacion,  at 
Seville.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Dominican  monasteiy  of  Mont- 
temt.  In  pioccM  of  time,  mutilated  copies  found  thar  way  into  several  private  collec- 
tioos  ;  when,  in  1775,  Don  Francisco  Cerda  j  Rico,  an  officer  in  the  Indian  department, 
ascertained  the  place  in  which  the  original  was  preserved,  and,  prompted  by  Hi*  literary 
zeal,  obtained  an  order  from  the  government  for  its  publication.  Under  hu  supervision 
tlie  work  was  put  in  order  for  the  press,  and  Oviedo'*  tuographer,  Alvarez  y  Baena,  assures 
n*  that  a  coinplete  edition  of  it,  prq>ared  with  the  greatest  care,  would  soon  be  given  to 
die  vrorld  (Hijoa  de  Madrid  [Madrid,  1790^  tom.  u.  pp.  354-361).  It  ttiO  remains  in 
mannscript. 

No  country  has  been  more  fniitful  in  the  field  of  historical  compoddon  than  Spain. 
Het  ballads  ate  chronicle*  done  into  verse.  The  chronicles  themselves  date  from  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Every  dty,  every  small  town,  every  great  family,  and 
nui^  a  pttty  one,  has  its  chronider.  These  tteze  often  mere  monkish  chroniclers,  who 
in  the  seclusion  of  the  convent  found  Idsure  for  literary  occupation  ;  or,  not  unfrequently, 
tliey  were  men  who  had  taken  part  in  the  afiairs  they  described,  more  expert  with  the 
sword  dtan  with  the  pen.  The  compontion*  of  this  latter  ckm  have  a  general  character 
of  that  indifference  to  fine  writing,  which  shows  a  mind  intent  on  the  facts  with  which  it 
it  occupied,  much  more  than  on  forms  of  expression.  The  monkish  chroniclers,  on  the 
other  hand,  often  make  a  pedantic  dispbv  c^  obtdete  erudition,  which  contrasts  rather 
whimsically  with  the  homely  texture  c^  the  narrative.  The  chriMUcIett  of  both  the  one 
■nd  the  outer  class  of  writen  may  frequentiy  claim  the  merit  of  picturesque  and  animated 
detail,  showily  that  the  subject  was  one  of  living  interest,  and  that  ue  writer's  heart 
was  in  fait  subject. 

Many  of  the  characteristic  Uemtsbes  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  may  be  charged 
on  Oviedo.  His  style  u  cast  in  no  classic  mould.  I£s  thoughts  find  themselves  a  vent 
in  tedious,  interminable  sentences,  that  may  fill  the  reader  with  despair ;  and  the  thread 
of  the  narrative  is  broken  by  impertinent  episode*  that  lead  to  nothing.  I£s  scholarship 
was  said  to  be  somewhat  scanty.  One  will  hardly  be  led  to  doubt  it,  from  the  tawdiy 
ifisplay  of  Latin  quotation*  vrith  which  he  garnishes  his  pages,  like  a  poor  gallant,  who 
would  make  the  most  of  hi*  Stde  *n>re  of  finery.  He  affected  to  take  the  elder  Pliny 
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M  his  model,  aa  appean  from  the  preface  to  hit  Sumarie.  But  hu  own  work  fell  fu  ihort 
of  the  model  of  erudition  ind  eloquence  which  that  great  writer  of  natural  hiatory  has 
betjueathed  to  us. 

Yet,  with  his  obviout  defects,  Oriedo  showed  an  enlightened  curiou^,  and  ■  shrewd 
jpirit  of  obterratioD,  which  place  him  far  above  the  ordinai7  range  of  chroniden.  He 
jttay  even  be  taid  to  displaj'  a  philotophtc  tone  in  his  reflectioni,  though  his  philoMphjr 
must  be  i^arded  as  cold  and  unscrupulous,  wherever  the  rights  of  the  aborigines  are  in 
question.  He  was  indefatigable  in  amassing  materials  for  his  narratives,  and  for  this 
purpose  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  trsnsactiong  which  he  commemorates.  He  even  condescended  to  ccJlect 
informarion  from  more  humble  sources,  from  popular  tradition  and  the  reports  of  the 
common  soldiers.  Hence  his  work  often  presents  a  medley  of  inconsistent  and  contra- 
dictor}' details,  which  perplex  the  judgment,  making  it  exceedlnglv  difficult,  at  this 
distance  <ii  time,  to  disentangle  the  truth.  It  was,  perhaps,  for  ^xis  reason,  that  Lu 
-Casas  complimented  the  author  by  declaring,  that  "  lus  works  were  a  whcJeiale  fabiica- 
tion,  at  full  of  liea  at  of  pages."  Vet  another  explination  of  this  severe  judgment  may  be 
found  in  the  different  diaracter  of  the  two  men.  Oviedo  ihared  in  the  worldly  feehngi 
■common  to  the  Spanish  Conquerors  ;  and,  while  he  was  ever  ready  to  magnify  the  exploits 
of  his  conotrymen,  held  tighdy  the  claims  and  the  sufferings  of  the  nnfoituiuite  abori^es. 
He  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the  generous  philanthropy  of  Las  Casas,  or  of  rising 
to  his  lofty  views,  whi^  he  doubtless  derided  at  those  of  a  benevolent,  it  might  be,  but 
visionary,  fanatic  Lu  Catat,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  vmce  had  Imm  constantly  up- 
lifted against  the  abuses  of  the  Conquerors,  was  filled  with  abhorrence  at  the  sentimcnti 
avowed  by  Oviedo,  and  it  was  natural  that  his  aversion  to  the  prindplet  thould  be  extended 
to  the  person  who  professed  them.  Probably  no  two  men  could  have  been  found  let* 
competent  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  each  other. 

Oviedo  showed  the  tame  activity  in  gathering  materiab  for  natural  Uttory,  as  he  had 
done  for  the  illustration  of  dviL  He  collected  the  different  plants  of  the  Islands  in  hit 
garden,  and  domesticated  many  of  the  animals,  or  kept  them  in  confinement  tinder  his 
eve,  where  he  could  study  their  peculiar  habits.  By  this  course,  if  he  did  not  himself 
nval  Pliny  and  Hernandez  in  science,  hi  was,  at  lout,  enabled  to  furnish  the  man  of 
science  with  facts  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance. 

Besides  these  histoiical  writings,  Oviedo  Idt  a  work  tn  six  volumes,  called  by  the 
whimsical  title  of  Quineuagmtu.  It  conuats  of  imaginary  dialogues  between  the  most 
eminent  Spaniards  of  the  time,  in  retpect  of  their  personal  history,  their  families,  and 
genealogy.  It  is  a  work  of  inestimable  value  to  the  historian  of  the  times  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  and  of  Charlea  the  Fifth.  But  it  hae  attracted  littie  attention  in  Spain, 
where  it  still  remains  in  manuscript.  A  complete  copy  of  Oviedo't  HisUry  of  the  Inditt 
it  in  the  atchivet  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  ICstory  in  Madrid,  and  it  is  undostood  that 
this  body  has  now  an  edition  prepared  for  the  press.  Such  parts  as  are  literally  trans- 
cribed from  preceding  nanadves,  like  the  letters  of  Cort£s,  which  Oviedo  transferred 
without  scruple  entire  and  unmutilated  into  his  own  pages,  though  enlivened,  it  is  true, 
by  occasional  criticism  of  hia  own,  mi^t  at  well  be  omitted,  but  die  remainder  of  the 
great  work  affords  a  mass  of  multifarious  Information  which  would  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  colonial  history  of  Spain. 

An  authority  of  frequent  reference  In  these  pages  u  Diego  MuDot  Camargo.  He  waa 
a  noble  Tlaacalan  mestee,  and  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  uiteenth  century.  He  was 
educated  In  the  Christian  faith,  and  early  instructed  in  Castilian,  in  which  tongue  he 
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composed  hia  Historia  de  Tlaieaia.  In  this  vrork  he  introduce*  the  reader  to  the  different 
member*  of  the  great  Nahaatlac  family,  who  came  Bucceuively  up  the  Mexican  plateau. 
Bom  and  bred  among  the  aborigine*  of  the  country,  when  the  practice*  of  the  Pagan 
age  had  not  whoQy  become  obsolete,  Camaigo  was  in  a  positioii  peifecdy  to  comprehend 
tlie  condition  of  the  ancient  inhabitants ;  and  his  work  supplies  much  curioui  and 
authentic  information  retpecting  the  social  and  religiou*  ingtiiutions  of  the  land  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest.  His  patriotism  warms,  as  he  recounts  the  old  hostilities  of  his 
countrymen  with  the  Aztecs,  and  it  u  singular  to  observe  how  the  detestation  of  the 
rival  nations  survived  their  common  subjection  under  the  Castilian  yoke. 

Canurgo  embraces  in  hi*  narrative  an  account  of  this  great  event,  and  of  the  subse- 
quent settlement  of  the  country.  As  one  of  the  Indian  family,  we  might  expect  to  see 
&»  chronicle  reflect  the  prejudices,  or  at  least,  partiaUties,  of  the  Indian.  But  the 
Christian  convert  yidded  up  hi*  sympathiea  as  freely  to  the  Conquerors  a*  to  hi*  own 
countrymen.  Hie  desire  to  magnify  the  exploits  of  the  laner,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  prowess  of  the  white  men,  produce*  occasionally  a  most  whimsical 
contrast  in  his  pages,  giving  the  story  a  strong  air  of  inconsistency.  In  point  of  literary 
execution  the  work  has  little  merit ;  as  great,  however,  as  could  be  expected  from  a 
native  Indian,  indebted  for  his  knowledge  of  the  tongue  to  such  imperfect  instruction 
as  he  could  obtain  from  the  miuionaries.  Yet  in  style  of  composition  it  may  compare  not 
unfavourably  with  the  writings  of  some  of  the  missionariei  themselves. 

The  original  manuscript  was  long  preserved  in  the  convent  of  San  Felipe  Neri  in 
Mexico,  where  Torquemada,  as  appean  from  occasional  references,  had  access  to  it.  It 
has  escaped  the  attention  of  other  historians,  but  was  embraced  by  Mufioz  in  his  magni- 
ficent collection,  and  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History  at 
Madrid  ;  from  which  source  the  copy  in  my  possession  was  obtuned.  It  bears  the  tide 
of  Pedazo  it  HUtoria  Vttiaitta,  and  is  without  the  author's  name,  and  without  division 
into  boc^  or  chapters. 
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CHAPTER    I 

Desperate  Assault  on  the  Quarters — Fury  of  the  Mexicans — SaUy  of 
the  Spaniards — Montezuma  addresses  the  People — Dangerously 
wounded 

1520 

THE  palace  of  Aiayacatl,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were 
quartered,  was,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  a  vast, 
irregular  pile  of  stone  buildings,  having  but  one  floor, 
except  in  the  centre,  where  another  story  was  added, 
consisting  of  a  suite  of  apartments  which  rose  like  turrets  on  the 
main  bunding  of  the  edifice.  A  vast  area  stretched  around,  encom- 
passed by  a  stone  wall  of  no  great  height.  This  was  supported  by 
towers  or  bulwarks  at  certain  intervals,  which  gave  it  some  degree  of 
strength,  not,  indeed,  as  compared  vnth  European  fortifications,  but 
sufficient  to  resist  the  rude  battering  enginery  of  the  Indians.  The 
parapet  had  been  pierced  here  and  there  vrith  embrasures  for  the 
artillery,  which  consisted  of  thirteen  guns ;  and  smaller  apertures 
were  made  in  other  parts  for  the  convenience  of  the  arquebusiers. 
The  Spanish  forces  found  accommodations  within  the  great  building  ; 
but  the  numerous  body  of  Tlascalan  auxiliaries  could  have  had  no 
other  shelter  than  what  was  aflEorded  by  barracks  or  sheds  hastily 
constructed  for  the  purpose  in  the  spacious  courtyard.  Most  of 
them,  probably,  bivouacked  under  the  open  sky,  in  a  climate  milder 
than  that  to  which  they  were  accustomed  among  the  rude  hills  of 
their  native  land.  Thus  crowded  into  a  small  compact  compass, 
the  whole  army  could  be  assembled  at  a  moment's  notice ;  and,  as 
the  Spanish  commander  was  careful  to  enforce  the  strictest  discipline 
and  vigilance,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  he  could  be  taken  by  sur- 
prise. No  sooner,  therefore,  did  the  trumpet  call  to  arms,  as  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  was  announced,  than  every  soldier  was  at  hi» 
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post,  the  cavalry  mounted,  the  artillerymen  at  their  gnus,  and  the 
archers  and  arquebusiers  stationed  so  as  to  give  the  assailants  a  warm 
reception. 

On  they  came,  with  the  companies,  or  irregular  masses,  into 
which  the  multitude  was  divided,  rushing  forward  each  in  its  own 
dense  column,  with  many  a  gay  banner  displayed,  and  many  a  bright 
gleam  of  Hght  reflected  from  helmet,  arrow,  and  spear-head,  as  they 
were  tossed  about  in  their  disorderly  array.  As  tn^  drew  near  the 
inclosure,  the  Aztecs  set  up  a  hideous  yell,  or  rather  that  shrill  whistle 
used  in  fight  by  the  nations  of  Anahuac,  which  rose  far  above  the 
sound  of  shell  and  atabal,  and  their  other  rude  instruments  of  warlike 
melody.  They  followed  this  by  a  tempest  of  missiles, — stones,  darts, 
and  arrows, — ^which  fell  thick  as  rain  on  the  besieged,  while  volleys 
of  the  same  kind  descended  from  the  crowded  terraces  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood.^ 

The  Spaniards  waited  until  the  foremost  column  had  arrived 
within  the  best  distance  for  giving  effect  to  their  fire,  when  a  general 
discharge  of  artillery  and  arquebuses  swept  the  ranks  of  the  assailants, 
and  mowed  them  down  by  hundreds.  The  Mexicans  were  familiar 
with  the  report  of  these  formidable  engines,  as  they  had  been  harm- 
lessly discharged  on  some  holiday  festival ;  but  never  till  now  had 
they  witnessed  their  murderous  power.  They  stood  aghast  for  a 
moment,  as  with  bewildered  looks  they  staggered  under  the  fury  of 
the  fire ; '  but,  soon  rallying,  the  bold  barbarians  uttered  a  piercing 
cry,  and  rushed  forward  over  the  prostrate  bodies  of  their  comrades. 
A  second  and  a  third  volley  checked  their  career,  and  threw  them 
into  disorder,  but  still  they  pressed  on,  letting  off  clouds  of  arrows  ; 
while  their  comrades  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  took  more  deliberate 
aim  at  the  combatants  in  the  courtyard.  The  Mexicans  were  par- 
ticularly expert  in  the  use  of  the  sling ; '  and  the  stones  which  they 
hurled  from  their  elevated  positions  on  the  heads  of  their  enemies 
did  even  greater  execution  than  the  arrows.  They  glanced,  indeed, 
from  the  mail-covered  bodies  of  the  cavaliers,  and  from  those  who 
were  sheltered  under  the  cotton  panoply,  or  escaufil.  But  some  of 
the  soldiers,  especially  the  veterans  of  Cortfis,  and  many  of  their 
Indian  allies,  had  but  slight  defences,  and  suffered  greatly  under 
this  stony  tempest. 

The  Aztecs,  meanwhile,  had  advanced  close  under  the  walls 
of  the  intrenchment ;  their  ranks  broken  and  disordered,  and  their 
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limbs  mangled  by  the  anintermitting  fire  of  the  Christians.  But 
they  still  pressed  on,  under  the  vety  muzzle  of  the  guns.  They 
endeavoured  to  scale  the  parapet,  which  from  its  moderate  height 
was  in  itself  a  work  of  no  great  difficulty.  But  the  moment  they 
showed  their  heads  above  the  rampart,  they  were  shot  down  by  the 
unerring  marksmen  within,  or  stretched  on  the  ground  by  a  blow  of 
a  Tlascalan  naquabuiti.  Nothing  daunted,  others  soon  appeared 
to  take  the  place  of  the  fallen,  and  strove,  by  raising  themselves 
on  the  writhmg  bodies  of  their  dying  comrades,  or  by  fixing  their 
spears  in  the  crevices  of  the  wall,  to  surmount  the  barrier.  But  the 
attempt  proved  equally  vain. 

Defeated  here,  they  tried  to  effect  a  breach  in  the  parapet  by 
battering  it  with  heavy  pieces  of  timber.  The  worb  were  not 
constructed  on  those  scienufic  principles  by  which  one  part  is  made 
to  overlook  and  protect  another.  The  besiegers,  therefore,  might 
operate  at  their  pleasure,  with  but  Uttle  molestation  from  the  garrison 
-within,  whose  guns  could  not  be  brought  into  a  position  to  bear  on 
them,  and  who  could  mount  no  part  of  their  own  works  for  their 
defence,  without  exposing  their  persons  to  the  missiles  of  the  whole 
besieging  army.  The  parapet,  however,  proved  too  strong  for  the 
efforts  of  the  assailants.  In  their  despair,  they  endeavoured  to  set 
the  Christian  quarters  on  fire,  shooting  burning  arrows  into  them, 
and  climbing  up  so  as  to  dart  their  firebrands  through  the  embrasures. 
The  principal  edifice  was  of  stone.  But  the  temporarv  defences 
of  the  Indian  allies,  and  other  parts  of  the  exterior  works,  were  of 
wood.  Several  of  these  took  fire,  and  the  fiame  spread  rapidly  among 
the  Ught  combusrible  materials.  This  was  a  disaster  for  which  the 
besieged  were  wholly  unprepared.  They  had  little  water,  scarcely 
enough  for  their  own  consumption.  They  endeavoured  to  extinguish 
the  flames  by  heaping  on  earth  ;  but  in  vain.  Fortunately  the  great 
building  was  of  materials  which  defied  the  destroying  element.  But 
the  fire  raged  in  some  of  the  outworks,  connected  with  the  parapet, 
with  a  fury  which  could  only  be  chedced  by  throwing  down  a  part 
of  the  wall  itself,  thus  laying  open  a  formidable  breach.  This,  by 
the  general's  order,  was  speedily  protected  by  a  battery  of  heavy 
guns,  and  a  file  of  arquebusiers,  who  kept  up  an  incessant  volley 
through  the  opening  on  the  assailants. 

The  fight  now  raged  with  fury  on  both  sides.  The  walls  around 
the  palace  belched  forth  an  unintermitting  sheet  of  flame  and  smoke. 
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Tlie  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dyii^  were  lost  in  the  fiercer  battle- 
cries  of  the  combatants,  the  roar  of  the  artillery,  the  sharper  rattle 
of  the  musketry,  and  the  hissing  sound  of  Indian  missiles.  It  was 
the  conflict  of  the  European  with  the  American ;  of  civilised  man 
with  the  barbarian ;  of  the  science  of  the  one  with  the  rude  weapons 
and  warfare  of  the  other.  And  as  the  ancient  walls  of  Tenochtitlan 
shook  under  the  thunders  of  the  artillery, — it  announced  that  the 
white  man,  the  destroyer,  had  set  his  foot  within  her  precincts. 

Night  at  length  came,  and  drew  her  friendly  mantle  over  the 
contest.  The  Aztec  seldom  fought  by  night.  It  brought  little 
repose,  however,  to  the  Spaniards,  in  hourly  expectation  of  an  assault ; 
and  they  found  abundant  occupation  in  restoring  the  breaches  in 
their  defences,  and  in  repairing  their  battered  armour.  The  be- 
leaguering host  lay  on  their  arms  through  the  night,  giving  token  of 
their  presence,  now  and  then,  by  sending  a  stone  or  shaft  over  the 
battlements,  or  by  a  solitary  cry  of  defiance  from  some  warrior  more 
determined  than  the  rest,  till  aU  other  sounds  were  lost  in  the  vague, 
indistinct  murmurs  which  float  upon  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  vast  assembly. 

The  ferocity  shown  by  the  Mexicans  seems  to  have  been  a  thing 
for  which  Cortes  was  wholly  unprepared.  His  past  experience,  his 
uninterrupted  career  of  victoiy  with  a  much  feebler  force  at  his 
command,  had  led  him  to  underrate  the  military  efficiency,  if  not 
the  valour,  of  the  Indians.  The  apparent  facility  with  which  the 
Mexicans  had  acquiesced  in  the  outrages  on  their  sovereign  and 
themselves,  had  led  him  to  hold  their  courage,  in  particular,  too 
lightly.  He  could  not  believe  the  present  assault  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  temporary  ebullition  of  the  populace,  which  would 
soon  waste  itself  by  its  own  fury.  And  he  proposed,  on  the  following 
day,  to  sally  out  and  inflict  such  chastisement  on  his  foes  as  should 
bring  them  to  their  senses,  and  show  who  was  master  in  the  capital. 

With  early  dawn,  the  Spaniards  were  up  and  under  arms ;  but 
not  before  their  enemies  had  given  evidence  of  their  hostility  by 
the  random  missiles,  which,  from  time  to  time,  were  sent  into  the 
inclosure.  As  the  grey  Ught  of  morning  advanced,  it  showed  the 
besieging  army  far  from  being  diminished  in  numbers,  filing  up  the 
great  square  and  neighbouring  avenues,  in  more  dense  array  than 
on  the  preceding  evening.  Instead  of  a  confused,  disorderly  rabble, 
it  had  the  appearance  of  something  like  a  regular  force,  with  its 
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battalions  distributed  under  their  respective  banners,  the  devices 
of  which  showed  a  contribution  from  the  principal  cities  and  districts 
in  the  valley.  High  above  the  rest  was  conspicuous  the  ancient 
standard  of  Mexico,  with  its  well-known  cognisance,  an  eagle  pouncing 
on  an  ocelot,  emblazoned  on  a  rich  mantle  of  feather-work.  Here 
and  there  priests  might  be  seen  mingling  in  the  ranb  of  the  besiegers, 
and,  with  frantic  gestures,  animating  them  to  avenge  their  insulted 
deities. 

The  greater  part  of  the  enemy  had  little  clothing  save  the  maxtlatl 
or  sash,  round  the  loins.  They  were  variously  armed,  with  long 
spears  tipped  with  copper,  or  flint,  or  sometimes  merely  pointed  and 
h«rdenea  in  the  fire.  Some  were  provided  with  slings,  and  others 
with  darts  having  two  or  three  points,  with  long  strings  attached  to 
them,  by  which,  when  discharged,  they  could  be  torn  away  again 
from  the  body  of  the  wounded.  This  was  a  formidable  weapon, 
much  dreaded  by  the  Spaniards.  Those  of  a  higher  order  wielded 
the  terrible  maquahuitl,  with  its  sharp  and  brittle  blades  of  obsidian. 
Amidst  the  motley  bands  of  warriors,  were  seen  many  whose  showy 
dress  and  air  of  authority  intimated  persons  of  high  military  conse- 
quence. Their  breasts  were  protected  by  plates  of  metal,  over  which 
was  thrown  the  gay  surcoat  of  feather-work.  They  wore  casques 
resembling,  in  their  form,  the  head  of  some  wUd  and  ferocious  animal, 
crested  with  bristly  hair,  or  overshadowed  by  tall  and  graceful  plumes 
of  many  a  brilliant  colour.  Some  few  were  decorated  with  the  red 
fillet  bound  round  the  hair,  having  tufts  of  cotton  attached  to  it^ 
which  denoted  by  their  number  that  of  the  victories  they  had  won, 
and  their  own  pre-eminent  rank  among  the  warriors  of  the  nation. 
The  motley  assembly  plainly  showed  that  priest,  warrior,  and  citizen 
had  all  united  to  swell  the  tumtilt. 

Before  the  sun  had  shot  his  beams  into  the  Castilian  quarters, 
the  enemy  were  in  motion,  evidently  preparing  to  renew  the  assault 
of  the  preceding  day.  The  Spanish  commander  determined  to 
anticipate  them  by  a  vigorous  sortie,  for  which  he  had  already  made 
the  necessary  dispoSttions.  A  general  discharge  of  ordnance  and 
musketry  sent  death  far  and  wide  into  the  enemy's  ranks,  and,  before 
they  had  time  to  recover  from  their  confusion,  the  gates  were  thrown 
open,  and  Cortes,  sallying  out  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  supported 
by  a  large  body  of  infantry  and  several  thousand  Tlascalans,  rode  at 
full  gallop  against  them.  Taken  thus  by  surprise,  it  was  scarcely 
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possible  to  o£Eer  much  resistance.  Those  who  did  were  trampled 
down  under  the  horses'  feet,  cut  to  pieces  with  the  broadswords,  or 
pierced  with  the  lances  of  the  riders.  The  infantry  followed  up  the 
blow,  and  the  rout  for  the  moment  was  general. 

But  the  Aztecs  fled  only  to  take  refuge  behind  a  barricade,  or 
strong  work  of  timber  and  earth,  which  had  been  thrown  across  the 
great  street  through  which  they  were  pursued.  Rallying  on  the  other 
side,  they  made  a  gallant  stand,  and  poured  in  turn  a  volley  of  their 
light  weapons  on  the  Spaniards,  who,  saluted  with  a  storm  of  missiles 
at  the  same  time,  from  the  terraces  of  the  houses,  were  checked  in 
their  career,  and  thrown  into  some  disorder.^ 

Cortes,  thus  impeded,  ordered  up  a  few  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance, 
which  soon  swept  away  the  barricades,  and  cleared  a  passage  for  the 
army.  But  it  had  lost  the  momentum  acquired  in  its  rapid  advance. 
The  enemy  had  time  to  rally  and  to  meet  the  Spaniards  on  more 
equal  terms.  They  were  attacked  in  flank,  too,  as  they  advanced, 
by  fresh  battalions,  who  swarmed  in  from  the  adjoining  streets  and 
lanes.  The  canals  were  alive  with  boats  filled  with  warriors,  who, 
with  their  fonnidable  darts,  searched  every  crevice  or  weak  place  in 
the  armour  of  proof,  and  made  havoc  on  the  unprotected  bodies  of  the 
Tlascalans.  By  repeated  and  vigorous  charges,  the  Spaniards 
succeeded  in  driving  the  Indians  before  them ;  though  many,  vpith 
a  desperation  which  showed  they  loved  vengeance  better  than  life, 
sought  to  embarrass  the  movements  of  their  horses  by  clinging  to 
their  legs,  or  more  successfully  strove  to  pull  the  riders  from  their 
saddles.  And  woe  to  the  umortunate  cavalier  who  was  thus  dis- 
mounted,— to  be  despatched  by  the  brutal  maquabuitl,  or  to  be 
draped  on  board  a  canoe  to  the  bloody  altar  of  sacrifice  ! 

But  the  greatest  annoyance  which  the  Spaniards  endured  was 
from  the  missiles  from  the  azouas,  consisting  often  of  large  stones, 
hurled  with  a  force  that  would  tumble  the  stoutest  rider  from  his 
saddle.  Galled  in  the  extreme  by  these  discharges,  against  which 
even  their  shields  afforded  no  adequate  protection,  Cort^  ordered 
iire  to  be  set  to  the  buildings.  Tms  was  no  very  difficult  matter, 
since,  although  chiefly  of  stone,  they  were  filled  with  mats,  cane- 
work,  and  otber  combustible  materials,  which  were  soon  in  a  blaze. 
But  the  buildings  stood  separated  from  one  another  by  canals  and 
drawbridges,  so  that  the  flames  did  not  easily  communicate  to  the 
neighbouring  edifices.  Hence  the  labour  of  the  Spaniards  was  in- 
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calculably  increased,  and  their  progress  in  the  work  of  destruction — • 
fortunately  for  the  city — was  comparatively  slow.  They  did  not 
relax  their  efforts,  however,  till  several  hundred  houses  had  been 
consumed,  and  the  miseries  of  a  conflagration,  in  which  the  wretched 
inmates  perished  equally  with  the  defenders,  were  added  to  the  other 
horrors  of  the  scene. 

The  day  was  now  far  spent.  The  Spaniards  had  been  everywhere 
victorious.  But  the  enemy,  though  driven  back  on  every  point,  still 
kept  the  field.  When  broken  by  the  furious  charges  of  the  cavalry, 
he  soon  rallied  behind  the  temporary  defences,  which,  at  different 
intervals,  had  been  thrown  across  the  streets,  and,  facing  about, 
renewed  the  fight  with  undiminished  courage,  till  the  sweeping 
away  of  the  barriers  by  the  cannon  of  the  assailants  left  a  free  passage 
for  the  movements  of  their  horse.  Thus  the  action  was  a  succession 
of  rallying  and  retreating,  in  which  both  parties  suffered  much, 
although  the  loss  inflicted  on  the  Indians  was  probably  tenfold  greater 
than  that  of  the  Spaniards.  But  the  A2tec8  could  better  afford  the 
loss  of  a  hundred  lives  than  their  antagonists  that  of  one.  And,  while 
the  Spaniards  showed  an  array  broken,  and  obviously  thinned  in 
numbers,  the  Mexican  army,  swelled  by  the  tributary  levies  which 
flowed  in  upon  it  from  the  neighbouring  streets,  exhibited,  with  all 
its  losses,  no  sign  of  diminurion.  At  length,  sated  with  carnage,  and 
exhausted  by  toil  and  hunger,  the  Spanish  commander  drew  off  his 
men,  and  sounded  a  retreat.^ 

On  his  way  back  to  his  quarters,  he  beheld  his  friend,  the  secre- 
tary Duero,  in  a  street  adjoining,  unhorsed,  and  hotly  engaged  with 
a  body  of  Mexicans,  against  whom  he  was  desperately  defending  him- 
self with  his  poniard,  Cortes,  roused  at  the  sight,  shouted  his  war- 
cry,  and,  dashing  into  the  Qiidst  of  the  enemy,  scattered  them  like 
chaff  by  the  fury  of  his  onset ;  then  recovering  his  friend's  horse, 
he  enabled  him  to  remount,  and  the  two  cavaliers,  striking  their 
spurs  into  their  steeds,  burst  through  their  opponents  and  joined  the 
main  body  of  the  army,*  Such  displays  of  generous  gallantry  were 
not  uncommon  in  these  engagements,  which  called  forth  more  feats 
of  personal  adventure  than  battles  with  antagonists  better  skilled  in 
the  science  of  war.  TTie  chivalrous  bearing  of  the  general  was 
emulated  in  full  measure  by  Sandoval,  de  Leon,  Olid,  Alvarado, 
Ordaz,  and  his  other  brave  companions,  who  won  such  glory  under 
the  eye  of  their  leader,  as  prepared  the  way  for  the  independent 
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commands  which  afterwards  placed  provinces  and  kingdoms  at  their 
disposaL 

The  undaunted  Aztecs  hung  on  the  rear  of  th«r  retreatii^  foes, 
annoying  them  at  every  step  by  fresh  flights  of  stones  and  arrows  ; 
and  when  the  Spaniards  had  re-entered  their  fortress,  the  Indian  host 
encamped  around  it,  showing  the  same  dogged  resolution  as  on  the 
preceding  evening.  Though  true  to  their  ancient  habits  of  inaction 
during  the  night,  they  broke  the  stillness  of  the  hour  by  insulting 
cries  and  menaces,  which  reached  the  ears  of  the  besieged.  "  The 
gods  have  delivered  you,  at  last,  into  our  hands,"  they  said  ;  "  Huit- 
zilopotchli  has  long  cried  for  his  victims.  The  stone  of  sacrifice  is 
ready.  The  knives  are  sharpened.  The  wild  beasts  in  the  palace  are 
roarmg  for  their  offal.  And  the  cages,"  they  added,  taunting  the 
Tlascalans  with  their  leanness,  "  are  waiting  for  the  false  sons  of 
Anahuac,  who  are  to  be  fattened  for  the  festival."  These  dismal 
meiuces,  which  sounded  fearfully  in  the  ears  of  the  besieged,  who  under- 
stood too  well  their  import,  were  mingled  with  piteous  lamentations  for 
their  sovereign,  whom  they  called  on  the  Spaniards  to  deliver  up  to  them. 

Cortes  suffered  much  from  a  severe  wound  which  he  had  received 
in  the  hand  in  the  late  action.  But  the  anguish  of  his  mind  must  have 
been  still  greater,  as  he  brooded  over  the  dark  prospect  before  him. 
He  had  mistaken  the  character  of  the  Mexicans.  Their  long  and 
patient  endurance  had  been  a  violence  to  their  natural  temper,  which, 
as  their  whole  history  proves,  vras  arrogant  and  ferocious  beyond  that 
of  most  of  the  races  of  Anahuac.  The  restraint  which,  in  deference 
to  their  monarch,  more  than  to  their  own  fears,  they  had  so  long 
put  on  their  natures,  being  once  removed,  their  passions  burst  forth 
with  accumulated  violence.  The  Spaniards  had  encountered  in  the 
Tlascalan  an  open  enemy,  who  had  no  grievance  to  complain  of,  no 
wrong  to  redress.  He  fought  under  the  vague  apprehension  only 
of  some  coming  evil  to  his  country.  But  the  Aztec,  hitherto  the 
proud  lord  of  the  bnd,  was  goaded  by  insult  and  injurv,  till  he  had 
reached  that  pitch  of  self-devotion  which  made  life  cheap  in  com- 
parison with  revenge.  Armed  thus  with  the  energy  of  despair,  the 
savage  is  almost  a  match  for  the  civilised  man  ;  and  a  whole  nation, 
moved  to  its  depths  by  a  common  feeling  which  swallows  up  all  selfish 
considerations  of  personal  interest  and  safety,  becomes,  whatever  be 
its  resources,  like  we  earthquake  and  the  tornado,  the  most  formidable 
amoc^  the  agencies  of  nature. 
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Considerations  of  this  kind  may  have  passed  through  the  mind  of 
Cortes,  as  he  reflected  on  his  own  impotence  to  restrain  the  fury  of 
the  Mexicans,  and  resolved  in  despite  of  his  late  supercilious  treatment 
of  Montezuma,  to  employ  his  authority  to  allay  the  tumult, — an 
authority  so  successfully  exerted  in  behalf  of  Alvarado,  at  an  earHer 
stage  of  the  insurrection.  He  was  the  more  confirmed  in  his  purpose^ 
on  the  following  morning,  when  the  assailants,  redoubUng  their  efforts, 
succeeded  in  scaling  the  works  in  one  quarter,  and  effecting  an  entrance 
into  the  inclosure.  It  is  true,  they  were  met  with  so  resolute  a  spirit, 
that  not  a  man  of  those  who  entered  was  left  alive.  But  in  the 
impetuosity  of  the  assault,  it  seemed,  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  the  place 
was  to  be  carried  by  storm.* 

Cones  now  sent  to  the  Aztec  emperor  to  request  his  interposition 
with  his  subjects  in  behalf  of  the  Spaniards.  But  Montezuma  was 
not  in  the  humour  to  comply.  He  had  remained  moodily  in  his 
quarters  ever  since  the  general's  return.  Disgusted  with  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received,  he  had  still  further  cause  for  mortification  in 
finding  himself  the  ally  of  those  who  were  the  open  enemies  of  his 
nation.  From  his  apartment  he  had  beheld  the  tragical  scenes 
in  his  capital,  and  seen  another,  the  presumptive  heir  to  his  throne, 
taking  the  place  which  he  should  have  occupied  at  the  head  of  his 
warriors,  and  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country.^  Distressed  by  his 
position,  indignant  at  those  who  had  placed  him  in  it,  he  coldly 
answered,  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  Malintzin  ?  I  do  not  wish  to 
hear  from  him.  I  desire  only  to  die.  To  what  a  state  has  my  willing- 
ness to  serve  him  reduced  me  !  "  When  urged  still  further  to  comply 
by  Olid  and  father  Olmedo,  he  added,  "  It  is  of  no  use.  They  will 
neither  believe  me,  nor  the  fabe  words  and  promises  of  Mahntzin. 
You  will  never  leave  these  walls  alive."  On  being  assured,  however, 
that  the  Spaniards  would  willingly  depart,  if  a  way  were  opened  to 
them  by  their  enemies,  he  at  length — moved,  probably,  more  by 
the  desire  to  spare  the  blood  of  his  subjects  than  of  the  Christians — 
consented  to  expostulate  with  his  people. 

In  order  to  give  the  greater  effect  to  his  presence,  he  put  on  his 
imperial  robes.  The  tilmatU,  his  mantle  of  white  and  blue,  flowed 
over  his  shoulders,  held  together  by  its  rich  clasp  of  the  green  chal- 
chivitl.  The  same  precious  gem,  with  emeralds  of  uncommon  size,, 
set  in  gold,  profusely  ornamented  other  parts  of  his  dress.  His  feet 
were  ^od  with  the  golden  sandals,  ana  his  brows  covered  by  the 
So 
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<^t//f,  or  Mexican  diadem,  resembling  in  form  tlie  pontifical  tiara. 
Tlias  attired,  and  sarrounded  by  a  guard  of  Spaniards  and  several 
Aztec  nobles,  and  preceded  by  the  golden  wand,  the  symbol  of 
sovereignty,  the  Indian  monarch  ascended  the  central  turret  of  the 
palace.  Hu  presence  was  instantly  recognised  by  the  people,  and,  as 
the  royal  retinue  advanced  along  the  battlements,  a  change,  as  if  by 
magic,  came  over  the  scene.  The  clang  of  instruments,  die  fierce 
cries  of  the  assailants,  were  hushed,  and  a  death-like  stillness  pervaded 
the  whole  assembly,  so  fiercely  agitated  but  a  few  moments  before 
by  the  wild  tummt  of  war !  Many  prostrated  themselves  on  the 
ground ;  others  bent  the  knee  ;  and  all  turned  with  eager  expecta- 
tion towards  the  monarch,  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  reverence 
with  slavish  awe,  and  from  whose  countenance  they  had  been  wont  to 
turn  away  as  from  the  intolerable  splendours  of  divinity  !  Montezuma 
saw  his  advantage ;  and,  while  he  stood  thus  confronted  with  his 
awe-struck  people,  he  seemed  to  recover  all  his  fonner  authority  and 
confidence  as  he  felt  himself  to  be  still  a  king.  With  a  calm  voice, 
easily  heard  over  the  silent  assembly,  he  is  said  by  the  Castilian  writers 
to  have  thus  addressed  them: 

"  Why  do  I  see  my  people  here  in  arms  against  the  palace  of  my 
fathers  ?  Is  it  that  you  think  your  sovereign  a  prisoner,  and  wish 
to  release  him  ?  If  s<^ou  have  acted  rightly.  But  you  are  mistaken. 
I  am  no  prisoner.  Ine  strangers  are  my  guests.  I  remain  with 
them  only  from  choice,  and  can  leave  them  when  I  list.  Haveyou 
come  to  drive  them  from  the  city  i  That  is  urmecessary.  Tney 
will  depart  of  their  own  accord,  if  you  will  open  a  way  for  them. 
Return  to  your  homes,  then.  Lay  down  your  arms.  Show  your 
obedience  to  me  who  have  a  right  to  it.  The  white  men  shall  go 
back  to  their  own  land ;  and  all  shall  be  well  again  within  the  walls 
of  Tenochtitlan." 

As  Montezuma  atmoonced  himself  the  friend  of  the  detested 
strangers,  a  murmur  ran  through  the  multitude  ;  a  murmur  of  con- 
tempt for  the  pusillanimous  prince  who  could  show  himself  so  in- 
sensible to  the  insults  and  injuries  for  which  the  nation  was  in  arms  ! 
The  swollen  tide  of  their  passions  swept  away  all  the  barriers  of 
ancient  reverence,  and,  takmg  a  new  direction,  descended  on  the 
head  of  the  imfortunate  monarch,  so  far  degenerated  from  his  warlike 
ancestors.  "  Base  Aztec,"  they  exclaimed,  "  woman,  coward,  the 
white  men  have  made  you  a  woman, — fit  only  to  weave  and  spin !  *' 
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These  bitter  taunts  were  soon  followed  by  still  more  hostile  demonstra- 
tious.  A  chief,  it  is  said,  of  high  rank,  bent  a  bow  or  brandished  a 
javdin  with  an  air  of  defiance  against  the  emperor/  when,  in  an 
instant,  a  cloud  of  stones  and  arrows  descended  on  the  spot  where  the 
royal  train  was  gathered.  The  Spaniards  appointed  to  protect  his 
person  had  been  thrown  off  their  guard  by  the  respectful  deport- 
ment of  the  people  during  their  lord's  address.  They  now  hastily 
interposed  their  bucklers.  But  it  was  too  late.  Montezuma  was 
woimded  by  three  of  the  missiles,  one  of  which,  a  stone,  fdl  with  such 
vii^ence  on  his  head,  near  the  temple,  as  brought  him  senseless  to  the 
ground.  The  Mexicans,  shocked  at  their  own  sacrilegious  act, 
experienced  a  sudden  rerulsion  of  feeling,  and  setting  up  a  dismal 
cry  dispersed  panic-struck  in  different  directions.  Not  one  of  the 
multitudinous  array  remained  in  the  great  square  before  the  palace ! 

The  unhappy  prince,  meanwhile,  was  borne  by  his  attendants 
to  his  apartments  below.  On  recovering  from  the  insensibility 
caused  by  the  blow,  the  wretchedness  of  his  condirion  broke  upon 
him.  He  had  tasted  the  last  bitterness  of  degradation.  He  had  been 
reviled,  rejected,  by  his  people.  The  meanest  of  the  rabble  had 
raised  their  hands  against  him.  He  had  nothing  more  to  live  for. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Cort6s  and  his  officers  endeavoured  to  soothe  the 
anguish  of  his  spirit  and  fill  him  with  better  thoughts.  He  spoke  not 
a  word  in  answer.  His  wound,  though  dangerous,  might  still,  with 
skilful  treatment,  not  prove  mortal.  But  Montezuma  refused  all 
the  remedies  prescribed  for  it.  He  tore  off  the  bandages  as  often  as 
they  were  applied,  maintaining  all  the  while  the  most  determined 
silence.  He  sat  with  eyes  dejected,  brooding  over  his  fallen  fortunes, 
over  the  image  of  ancient  majesty  and  present  humiliation.  He  had 
survived  his  honour.  But  a  spark  of  his  ancient  spirit  seemed  to 
kindle  in  his  bosom,  as  it  was  clear  he  did  not  mean  to  survive  his 
disgrace.  From  this  painful  scene  the  Spanish  general  and  his 
followers  were  soon  called  away  by  the  new  dangers  which  meiuced 
the  garrison.* 
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Storming  of  the  Great  Temple — Spirit  of  the  Aztect—Dittrestes  of  the 
Garrison — Sharp  Combats  in  the  City — Death  of  Montezuma 


OPPOSITE  to  the  Spanish  quarters,  at  on^  a  few  rods' 
distance,  stood  the  great  teocaUi  of  Hnitzilopotchli. 
This  pvTamidal  mound,  with  the  sanctuaries  that 
crownea  it,  rising  altogether  to  the  height  of  near  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  afforded  an  derated  position  that  completely^ 
commanded  the  palace  of  Axayacatl*  occupied  by  the  Christians. 
A  body  of  five  or  six  hundred  Mexicans,  many  of  them  nobles  and 
warriors  of  the  highest  rank,  had  got  possession  of  the  teocaUi^  whence 
they  discharged  such  a  tempest  of  arrows  on  the  garrison,  that  no 
one  could  leave  his  defences  for  a  moment  without  imminent  danger ; 
while  the  Mexicans,  under  shelter  of  the  sanctuaries,  were  entirely 
covered  from  the  fire  of  the  besieged.  It  was  obviously  necessary 
to  dislodge  the  enemy,  if  the  Spaniards  would  remain  longer  in  their 
quarters. 

Cortes  assigned  this  service  to  his  chamberlain  Escobar,  givin? 
him  a  hundred  men  for  the  purpose,  with  orders  to  storm  the  teocaUty 
and  set  fire  to  the  sanctuaries.  But  that  officer  was  thrice  repulsed 
in  the  attempt,  and,  after  the  most  desperate  efforts,  was  obliged 
to  return  with  considerable  loss  and  without  accomplishing  his 
object. 

Cortes,  who  saw  the  immediate  necessity  of  carrying  the  place^ 
determined  to  lead  the  storming  party  himself.  He  was  then  suffer- 
ing much  from  the  wound  in  nis  left  hand,  which  had  disabled  it 
for  the  present.  He  made  the  arm  serviceable,  however,  by  fastening 
his  buckler  to  it,^  and,  thus  crippled,  sallied  out  at  the  head  of  three 
hundred  chosen  cavaliers,  and  several  thousand  of  his  auxiliaries. 
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In  the  courtyard  of  the  temple  he  found  a  numerous  body  of 
Indians  prepared  to  dispute  his  passage.  He  briskly  charged  them, 
but  the  flat,  smooth  stones  of  the  pavement  were  so  slippeir  that 
the  horses  lost  their  footing  and  many  of  them  fell.  Hastily  dis- 
mounting, they  sent  back  the  animals  to  their  quarters,  and,  renewing 
the  assault,  uie  Spaniards  succeeded  without  much  difficulty  in 
dispersing  the  Indian  warriors,  and  opening  a  free  passage  for  them- 
selves to  the  ieocaUi.  This  building,  as  the  reader  may  remember, 
was  a  large  pyramidal  structure,  about  three  hundrea  feet  square 
at  the  base.  A  flight  of  stone  steps  on  the  outside,  at  one  of  the 
angles  of  the  mound,  led  to  a  platform,  or  terraced  walk,  which  passed 
round  the  building  until  it  reached  a  similar  flight  of  stairs  directly 
over  the  preceding,  that  conducted  to  another  landing  as  before. 
As  there  were  Ave  bodies  or  divisions  of  the  uocalli,  it  became  necessary 
to  pass  round  its  whole  extent  four  times,  or  nearly  a  mile,  in  order 
to  reach  the  summit,  which,  it  may  be  recollected,  was  an  open  area, 
crowned  only  by  the  two  sanctuaries  dedicated  to  die  Aztec  deities."  ^ 

Cortes,  havmg  cleared  a  way  for  the  assault,  sprang  up  the  lower 
stairway,  followed  by  Alvarado,  Sandoval,  Ordaz,  and  the  other 
gallant  cavaliers  of  his  little  band,  leaving  a  flle  of  arquebusiers  and 
a  strong  corps  of  Indian  allies  to  hold  the  enemy  in  check  at  the  foot 
of  the  monument.  On  the  first  landing,  as  well  as  on  the  several 
galleries  above,  and  on  the  summit,  the  ^tec  warriors  were  drawn  up 
to  dispute  his  passage.  From  their  elevated  position  they  showered 
down  volleys  of  lighter  missiles,  together  viitli  heavy  stones,  beams, 
and  burning  rafters,  which,  thuncfering  along  the  stairway,  over- 
turned the  ascending  Spaniards,  and  carried  desolation  through  their 
ranks.  TTie  more  fortunate,  eluding  or  springing  over  these  obstacles, 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  first  terrace,  where,  throvring  themselves 
on  their  enemies,  they  compelled  them,  after  a  short  resistance, 
to  fall  back.  The  assailants  pressed  on,  effectually  supported  by  a 
brisk  fire  of  the  musketeers  horn  below,  which  so  much  galled  the 
Mexicans  in  their  exposed  situarion,  that  they  were  glad  to  take 
shelter  on  the  broad  summit  of  the  Uocalli, 

Cort^  and  his  comrades  were  close  upou  their  rear,  and  the 
two  parties  soon  found  themselves  face  to  face  on  this  aerial  battle- 
field, engaged  in  mortal  combat  in  presence  of  the  whole  city,  as 
well  as  of  the  troops  in  the  courtyard,  who  paused,  as  if  by  mutual 
consent,  from  their  own  hostiUries,  gazing  in  silent  expectation  on 
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the  issue  of  those  above.  The  area,  though  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  base  of  the  uocalli,  was  large  enough  to  afford  a  fair  field  of  fight 
for  a  thousand  combatants.  It  was  paved  with  broad,  fiat  stones. 
No  impediment  occurred  over  its  surface,  except  the  huge  sacrificial 
block,  and  the  temples  of  stone  which  rose  to  the  height  of  forty 
feet,  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  arena.  One  of  these  had  been 
consecrated  to  the  Cross  ;  the  other  was  still  occupied  by  the  Mexican 
war-god.  llie  Christian  and  the  Aztec  contended  for  their  religions 
under  the  very  shadow  of  their  respective  shrines ;  while  the  Indian 
priests,  running  to  and  fro,  with  their  hair  wildly  streaming  over 
their  sable  mantles,  seemed  hovering  in  mid  air,  like  so  many  demons 
of  darkness  urgine  on  the  work  of  slaughter  ! 

The  parties  dosed  with  the  desperate  fury  of  men  who  had  no 
hope  but  in  victory.  Quarter  was  neither  asked  nor  given ;  and  to 
fiy  was  impossible.  The  edge  of  the  area  was  unprotected  by  parapet 
or  battlement.  The  least  slip  would  be  fatal ;  and  the  combatants, 
as  they  struggled  in  mortal  agony,  were  sometimes  seen  to  roll  over 
the  sheer  si(tes  of  the  precipice  together.^  Cort6s  himself  is  said  to 
have  had  a  narrow  escape  from  this  dreadful  fate.  Two  warriors, 
of  strong,  muscular  frames,  seized  on  him,  and  were  drawing  him 
violently  towards  the  brink  of  the  pyramid.  Aware  of  their  intention, 
he  struggled  with  all  his  force,  and,  before  they  could  accomplish 
their  purpose,  succeeded  in  tearing  himself  from  their  grasp,  and 
hurling  one  of  them  over  the  walls  with  his  own  arm !  The  story 
is  not  miprobable  in  itself,  for  Cortes  was  a  man  of  uncommon  agility 
and  strength.  It  has  been  often  repeated,  but  not  by  contemporary 
history.^ 

The  battle  lasted  with  unintermitting  fury  for  three  hours. 
The  number  of  the  enemy  vms  double  that  of  the  Christians ;  and 
it  seemed  as  if  it  were  a  contest  which  must  be  determined  by  numbers 
and  brute  force,  rather  than  by  superior  science.  But  it  was  not  so. 
The  invulnerable  armotir  of  the  Spaniard,  his  sword  of  matchless 
temper,  and  his  skill  in  the  use  of  it,  gave  him  advantages  which  far 
outweighed  the  odds  of  physical  strength  and  numbers.  After  doing 
all  that  the  courage  of  despair  could  enable  men  to  do,  resistance  grew 
fainter  and  fainter  on  the  side  of  the  Aztecs.  One  after  another  they 
had  fallen.  Two  or  three  priests  only  survived  to  be  led  away  in 
triumph  by  the  victors.  Every  other  combatant  was  stretched 
a  corpse  on  the  bloody  arena,  or  had  been  hurled  from  the  giddy 
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heists.  Yet  the  loss  of  the  Spaniards  was  not  inconsiderable. 
It  amounted  to  forty-five  of  their  best  men,  and  nearly  all  the 
remainder  were  more  or  less  injured  in  the  desperate  conflict.^ 

The  -victorious  cavaliers  now  rushed  towards  the  sanctuaries. 
The  lower  story  was  of  stone  ;  the  two  upper  were  of  wood.  Pene- 
trating into  their  recesses,  they  had  the  mortification  to  find  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Cross  removed.*  But  in  the  other 
edifice  they  still  beheld  the  grim  figure  of  Hultzilopotchli,  with 
his  censer  of  smoHng  hearts,  and  the  walls  of  his  oratory  reeldng  with 
gore, — not  im^obably  of  their  own  countrymen !  With  shouts  of 
triumph  the  Christians  tore  the  uncouth  monster  from  his  niche, 
and  tumbled  him,  in  the  presence  of  the  horror-struck  Aztecs,  down 
the  steps  of  the  UocaUi.  They  then  set  fire  to  the  accursed  building. 
The  flame  speedily  ran  up  the  slender  towers,  sending  forth  an 
ominous  light  over  city,  lake,  and  valley,  to  the  remotest  hut  among 
the  mountains.  It  was  the  funeral  pyre  of  paganism,  and  proclaimed 
the  fall  of  that  sanguinary  religion  which  had  so  long  hung  like  a 
dark  cloud  over  the  fair  regions  of  Anahuac  !  ' 

Having  accomplished  this  good  work,  the  Spaniards  descended 
the  winding  slopes  of  the  Uocalli  with  more  free  and  buoyant  step, 
as  if  conscious  that  the  blessing  of  Heaven  now  rested  on  their  arms. 
They  passed  through  the  dusl^  files  of  Indian  warriors  in  the  court- 
yard, too  much  dismayed  by  the  appalling  scenes  they  had  witnessed 
to  offer  resistance ;  and  reached  their  own  quarters  in  safety.  That 
very  night  they  followed  up  the  blow  by  a  sortie  on  the  sleeping 
town,  and  burned  three  hundred  houses,  die  horrors  of  conflagration 
being  made  still  more  impressive  by  occurring  at  the  hour  when  the 
Aztecs,  from  their  own  system  of  warfare,  were  least  prepared  for 
them.* 

Hoping  to  find  the  temper  of  the  natives  somewhat  subdued 
by  these  reverses,  Cortes  now  determined,  with  his  usual  policy, 
to  make  them  a  vantage-ground  for  proposing  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion. He  accordingly  invited  the  enemy  to  a  parley,  and,  as  the 
principal  chiefs,  attended  by  their  followers,  assembled  in  the  great 
square,  he  mounted  the  turret  before  occupied  by  Montezuma,  and 
made  signs  that  he  would  address  them.  Marina,  as  usual,  took 
her  place  by  his  side,  as  his  interpreter.  The  multitude  gazed  with 
earnest  curiosity  on  the  Indian  girl,  whose  influence  with  the  Spaniards 
was  well  known,  and  whose  connection  with  the  general,  in  particular, 
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had  led  the  Aztecs  to  designate  him  by  her  Mexican  name  of  Malinche.^ 
Cortes,  speaking  through  the  soft,  musical  tones  of  his  mistress,  told 
his  audience  they  must  now  be  convinced  that  th^r  had  nothing 
further  to  hope  from  opposition  to  the  Spaniards.  They  had  seen 
their  gods  trampled  in  the  dust,  their  altars  broken,  their  dwellings 
burned,  their  warriors  falling  on  all  sides.  "  All  this,"  continued 
he,  "you  have  brought  on  yourselves  by  your  rebeUion.  Yet  for 
the  attection  the  sovereign,  whom  you  have  so  unworthily  treated, 
still  bears  you,  I  would  willingly  stay  my  hand,  if  you  will  lay  down 
your  arms,  and  return  once  more  to  your  obedience.  But,  if  you 
do  not,"  he  concluded,  "  I  will  mate  your  city  a  heap  of  ruins,  and 
leave  not  a  soul  alive  to  mourn  over  it !  " 

But  the  Spanish  commander  did  not  yet  comprdiend  the  character 
of  the  Aztecs,  if  he  thought  to  intimidate  them  by  menaces.  Calm 
in  their  exterior  and  slow  to  move,  they  were  the  more  difficult  to 
pacify  when  roused ;  and  now  that  they  had  been  stirred  to  their 
inmost  depths,  it  was  no  human  voice  that  could  still  the  tempest. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  Cortes  did  not  so  much  misconceive  the 
character  of  the  people.  He  may  have  felt  that  an  authoritative 
tone  was  the  only  one  he  could  assume  with  any  chance  of  effect, 
in  his  present  position,  in  which  milder  and  more  conciliatory  language 
would,  by  intimating  a  consciousness  of  inferiority,  have  too  certainly 
defeated  its  own  object. 

It  was  true,  they  answered,  he  had  destroyed  their  temples, 
broken  in  pieces  their  gods,  massacred  their  countrymen.  Many 
more,  doubtless,  were  yet  to  fall  under  their  terrible  swords.  But 
they  were  content  so  long  as  for  every  thousand  Mexicans  they  could 
shed  the  blood  of  a  single  white  man ! '  "  Look  out,"  they  con- 
tinued, '*  on  our  terraces  and  streets,  see  them  still  thronged  with 
warriors  as  far  as  your  eyes  can  reach.  Our  numbers  are  scarcely 
diminished  by  our  losses.  Yours,  on  the  contrary,  are  lessening  every 
hour.  You  are  perishing  from  hunger  and  sickness.  Your  provisions 
and  water  are  faihng.  You  must  soon  fall  into  our  hands.  The 
bridges  are  broken  down,  and  you  cannot  escape  !  '  There  will  be  too 
few  of  you  left  to  glut  the  vengeance  of  our  gods !  "  As  they  con- 
cluded, they  sent  a  volley  of  arrows  over  the  battlements,  which 
compelled  the  Spaniards  to  descend  and  take  refuge  in  their  defences. 

The  fierce  and  indomitable  spirit  of  the  Aztecs  filled  the  besieged 
with  dismay.     All,  then,  that  they  had  done  and  suffered,  their 
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battles  by  day,  thur  vigils  by  night,  the  perils  they  had  braved, 
even  the  victories  they  had  won,  were  of  no  avail.  It  was  too  evident 
that  they  had  no  longer  the  spring  of  ancient  superstition  to  work 
upon  in  the  breasts  of  the  natives,  who,  like  some  wild  beast  that 
has  burst  the  bonds  of  his  keeper,  seemed  now  to  swell  and  exult 
in  the  full  consciousness  of  their  strength.  The  annunciation  respect- 
ing the  bridges  fell  like  a  knell  on  the  ears  of  the  Christians.  All 
that  thCT  had  heard  was  too  true, — and  they  gazed  on  one  another 
with  looks  of  anxiety  and  dismay. 

The  same  consequences  followed,  which  sometimes  take  place 
among  the  crew  of  a  shipwrecked  vessel.  Subordination  was  lost 
in  the  dreadful  sense  of  danger.  A  spirit  of  mutiny  broke  out, 
m>eciaUy  among  the  recent  levies  drawn  from  the  army  of  Narvaez. 
They  had  come  into  the  country  from  no  motive  of  ambition,  but 
attracted  simply  by  the  glowing  reports  of  its  opulence,  and  th^ 
had  fondly  hoped  to  return  in  a  few  months  with  their  pockets  well 
lined  with  the  gold  of  the  Aztec  monarch.  But  how  different  had 
been  their  lot !  From  the  first  hour  of  their  landing,  they  had 
experienced  only  trouble  and  disaster,  privations  of  every  description, 
fiotterings  unexampled,  and  they  now  beheld  in  perspective  a  fate 
yet  more  appalling.  Bitterly  did  they  lament  the  hour  when  they 
left  the  sonny  fields  of  Cuba  for  these  caimibal  regions  !  And  heartily 
did  they  curse  their  own  folly  in  listening  to  t£e  call  of  Velasquez, 
and  still  more  in  embarking  under  the  banner  of  Cortes  ! 

They  now  demanded  vrith  noisy  vehemence  to  be  led  instantly 
from  the  city,  and  refused  to  serve  longer  in  defence  of  a  place  where 
they  were  cooped  up  like  sheep  in  the  shambles,  waiting  only  to  be 
dragged  to  slaughter.  In  all  this  they  were  rebuked  by  the  more 
orderiy  soldier-like  conduct  of  the  veterans  of  Cortes.  These  latter 
had  shared  vrith  their  general  the  day  of  his  prosperity,  and  they 
were  not  disposed  to  desert  him  in  the  tempest.  It  was,  indeed, 
obvious,  on  a  little  reflection,  that  the  only  chance  of  safety,  in  the 
existing  crisis,  rested  on  subordination  and  union ;  and  that  even 
this  chance  must  be  greatly  diminished  under  any  other  leader  than 
theirpresent  one. 

Thus  pressed  by  enemies  without  and  by  factions  vrithin,  that 
leader  was  found,  as  usual,  true  to  himself.  Circumstances  so 
appalhng  as  would  have  paralysed  a  common  mind,  only  stimulated 
his  to  higher  acrion,  and  drew  forth  all  its  resources.    He  combined 
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what  b  most  rare,  singular  coolness  and  constancy  of  purpose,  with 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  that  might  well  be  called  romantic.  His  presence 
of  mind  did  not  now  desert  him.  He  calmly  surveyed  his  condition, 
and  weighed  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  him,  before  coming 
to  a  decision.  Independently  of  the  hazard  of  a  retreat  in  the  face 
of  a  watchful  and  desperate  foe,  it  was  a  deep  mortification  to  sur- 
render up  the  city,  where  he  had  so  long  lorded  it  as  a  master ;  to 
abandon  the  rich  treasures  which  he  had  secured  to  himself  and  his 
followers  ;  to  forego  the  very  means  by  which  he  had  hoped  to 
propitiate  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  and  secure  an  amnesty  for 
his  irregular  proceedings.  This,  he  well  knew,  must,  after  aU,  be 
dependent  on  success.  To  fly  now  was  to  acknowledge  himself 
further  removed  from  the  conquest  than  ever.  What  a  close  was 
this  to  a  career  so  auspicuously  begun !  What  a  contrast  to  his 
magnificent  vaunts  !  What  a  triumph  would  it  afford  to  his  enemies  ! 
The  governor  of  Cuba  would  be  amply  revenged. 

But,  if  such  humiliating  reflections  crowded  on  his  mind,  the 
alternative  of  remaining,  in  his  present  crippled  condition,  seemed 
yet  more  desperate.^  With  his  men  daily  diminishing  in  strength 
and  numbers,  their  provisions  reduced  so  low  that  a  small  daily 
rarion  of  bread  was  all  the  sustenance  afforded  to  the  soldier  under 
his  extraordinary  fatigues,'  with  the  breaches  every  day  widening  in 
his  feeble  fortifications,  with  his  ammunition,  in  fine,  nearly  expended, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  place  much  longer — and  none 
but  men  of  iron  constitutions  and  tempers,  like  the  Spaniards,  could 
have  held  it  out  so  long — against  the  enemy.  The  chief  embarrass- 
ment was  as  to  the  time  and  manner  in  which  it  would  be  expedient 
to  evacuate  the  city.  The  best  route  seemed  to  be  that  of  Tlacopan 
CTacuba).  For  the  causeway,  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  road, 
was  but  two  miles  long  in  that  direction,  and  would  therefore  place 
the  fugitives  much  sooner  than  either  of  the  other  great  avenues  on 
terra  firma.  Before  his  final  departure,  however,  he  proposed  to 
make  another  sally  in  that  direction,  in  order  to  reconnoitre  the 
ground,  and,  at  the  same  time,  divert  the  enemy's  attention  from 
his  real  purpose  by  a  show  of  active  operations. 

For  some  days  his  workmen  had  been  eniployed  in  constructing 

a  militaty  macmne  of  his  own  invendon.    It  was  called  a  mania, 

and  was  contrived  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  mantelets  used 

in  the  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages.    Ft  was,  however,  more  compli- 
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cated,  consisting  of  a  tower  made  of  light  beams  and  planks,  having 
two  chambers,  one  over  the  other.  These  were  to  be  filled  with 
musketeers,  and  the  sides  were  provided  with  loopholes,  through 
which  a  fire  could  be  kept  up  on  the  enemy.  Hie  great  advantage 
proposed  by  this  contrivance  was,  to  afEord  a  defence  to  the  troops 
against  the  missiles  hurled  from  the  terraces.  Tliese  machines, 
three  of  which  were  made,  rested  on  rollers,  and  were  provided  with 
strong  ropes,  by  which  they  were  to  be  dragged  along  the  streets  by 
the  Tlascalan  auxiliaries.^ 

Tlie  Mexicans  gazed  with  astonishment  on  this  warlike  machineiy, 
and,  as  the  rolling  fortresses  advanced,  belching  forth  fire  and  smoke 
from  their  entraUs,  the  enemy,  incapable  of  making  an  impression 
on  those  within,  fell  back  in  dismay.  By  bringing  the  manias  under 
the  walls  of  the  houses,  the  Spaniards  were  enabled  to  fire  with  effect 
on  the  mischievous  tenants  of  the  axateas,  and  when  this  did  not 
silence  them,  by  letting  a  ladder,  or  light  drawbridge,  fall  on  the  roof 
from  the  top  of  the  manta,  they  opened  a  passage  to  the  terrace,  and 
closed  with  the  combatants  hand  to  hand.  They  could  not,  however, 
thus  approach  the  higher  buildings,  from  which  the  Indian  warriors 
threw  down  such  heavy  masses  of  stone  and  timber  as  dislodged  the 
planks  that  covered  the  machines,  or,  thundering  against  their  sides, 
shook  the  frail  edifices  to  their  foundations,  threatening  all  within 
with  indiscriminate  ruin.  Indeed,  the  success  of  the  experiment 
was  doubtful,  when  the  intervention  of  a  canal  put  a  stop  to  their 
further  progress. 

The  Spaniards  now  found  the  assertion  of  their  enemies  too  well 
confirmed.  The  bridge  which  traversed  the  opening  had  been  de- 
molished ;  and,  although  the  canals  which  intersected  the  city  were 
in  general  of  no  great  width  or  depth,  the  removal  of  the  bridges  not 
only  impeded  the  movements  of  the  general's  clumsy  machines,  but 
effectually  disconcerted  those  of  his  cavalry.  Resolving  to  abandon 
the  mantoit  he  gave  orders  to  fill  up  the  chasm  with  stone,  timber, 
and  other  rubbish  drawn  from  the  ruined  buUdings,  and  to  make  a 
new  passage-way  for  the  army.  While  this  labour  was  going  on,  the 
Aztec  sUngers  and  archers  on  the  other  side  of  the  opening  kept  up  a 
galling  discharge  on  the  Christians,  the  more  defenceless  from  the 
nature  of  their  occupation.  When  the  work  was  completed,  and  a 
safe  passage  secured,  the  Spanish  cavaliers  rode  briskly  against  the 
enemy,  who,  unable  to  resist  the  shock  of  the  steel-clad  column,  fell 
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back  with  precipitation  to  where  another  canal  afforded  a  similar 
stroo^  position  for  defence.' 

Tnere  were  no  less  than  seven  of  these  canals,  intersecting  the 
great  street  of  Hacopan,*  and  at  every  one  the  same  scene  was  re- 
newed, the  Mexicans  maHng  a  gallant  stand,  and  inflicting  some  loss, 
at  each,  on  their  persevering  antagonists.  These  operations  consumed 
two  days,  when,  after  incredible  toil,  the  Spaniui  general  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find  the  line  of  communication  completely  re-estab- 
lished through  the  whole  length  of  the  avenue,  and  the  principal 
bridges  placed  under  strong  detachments  of  infantry.  At  mis 
juncture,  when  he  had  driven  the  foe  before  him  to  the  furthest 
extremity  of  the  street,  where  it  touches  on  the  causeway,  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  Mexicans,  disheartened  by  their  reverses,  desired  to 
open  a  parley  with  him  respecting  the  terms  of  an  accommodation, 
and  that  their  chiefs  awaited  lus  return  for  that  purpose  at  the  fortress. 
Overjoyed  at  the  intelligence,  he  instantly  rode  bade,  attended  by 
Alvarado,  Sandoval,  and  about  sixty  of  the  cavaliers,  to  his  quarters. 

The  Mexicans  proposed  that  he  should  release  the  two  priests 
captured  in  the  temple,  who  might  be  the  bearers  of  his  terms,  and 
serve  as  agents  for  conducting  the  negotiation.  They  were  accord- 
ingly sent  with  the  requisite  instructions  to  their  countrymen.  But 
they  did  not  return.  The  whole  was  an  artifice  of  the  enemy,  anxious 
to  procure  the  liberation  of  their  religious  leaders,  one  of  whom  was 
their  Uouuctli,  or  high  priest,  whose  presence  was  indispensable  in 
the  probable  event  of  a  new  coronation. 

Cortes,  meanwhile,  relying  on  the  prospects  of  a  gpeedy  arrange- 
ment, was  hastily  taHng  some  refreshment  with  his  officers,  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  day,  when  he  received  the  alarming  tidings  that  the 
enemy  were  in  arms  again,  vrith  more  fury  than  ever  ;  that  they  had 
overpowered  the  detachments  posted  under  Alvarado  at  three  of  the 
bridges,  and  were  busily  occupied  in  demolishing  them.  Stung  with 
shame  at  the  facility  with  which  he  had  been  duped  by  his  wily  foe, 
or  rather  by  his  own  sanguine  hopes,  Cortes  threw  himself  into  the 
saddle,  and,  followed  by  his  brave  companions,  galloped  back  at  full 
speed  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  Mexicans  recoiled  before  the 
impetuous  charge  of  the  Spaniards.  The  bridges  were  again  re- 
stored ;  and  Cortes  and  his  chivalry  rode  down  the  whole  extent  of 
the  great  street,  driving  the  enemy,  like  frightened  deer,  at  the  points 
of  their  lances.  But  before  he  could  return  on  his  steps,  he  had  the 
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mortification  to  find  that  tHe  indefatigable  foe,  gathering  from  the 
adjoining  lanes  and  streets,  had  again  closed  on  his  infantry,  who, 
worn  down  by  fatigue,  were  unable  to  maintain  their  position  at  one 
of  the  principal  bridges.  New  swarms  of  warriors  now  poured  in  on 
all  sides,  overwhelming  the  little  band  of  Christian  cavaliers  with  a 
storm  of  stones,  darts,  and  arrows,  which  rattled  like  hail  on  their 
armour  and  on  that  of  their  well-barbed  horses.  Most  of  the  missiles, 
indeed,  glanced  harmless  from  the  good  panopUes  of  steel,  or  thick 
quilted  cotton  ;  but,  now  and  then,  one  better  aimed  penetrated  the 
joints  of  the  harness,  and  stretched  the  rider  on  the  ground. 

The  confusion  became  greater  around  the  broken  bridge.  Some  of 
the  horsemen  were  thrown  into  the  canal,  and  their  steeds  floundered 
wildly  about  without  a  rider.  Cort£s  himself,  at  this  crisis,  did 
more  than  any  other  to  cover  the  retreat  of  his  followers.  While 
the  bridge  was  repairing,  he  plunged  boldly  into  the  midst  of  the 
barbarians,  striking  down  an  enemy  at  every  vault  of  his  charger, 
cheering  on  his  own  men,  and  spreading  terror  through  the  ranks 
of  his  opponents  by  the  well-known  sound  of  his  battle-cry.  Never 
did  he  display  greater  hardihood,  or  more  freely  expose  his  person, 
emulating,  says  an  old  chronicler,  the  feats  of  the  Roman  Cocles.^ 
In  this  way  he  stayed  the  tide  of  assailants,  till  the  last  man  had 
crossed  the  bridge,  when,  some  of  the  planks  having  given  way,  he  was 
compelled  to  leap  a  chasm  of  full  six  feet  in  width,  amidst  a  cloud 
of  missiles,  before  he  could  place  himself  in  safety.'  A  report  ran 
through  the  army  that  the  general  was  slain.  It  soon  spread  through 
the  city,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Mexicans,  and  reached  the  fortress, 
where  ^e  besieged  were  thrown  into  no  less  consternation.  But, 
happily  for  them,  it  was  false.  He,  indeed,  received  two  severe  con- 
tusions on  the  knee,  but  in  other  respects  remained  uninjured.  At 
no  time,  however,  had  he  been  in  such  extreme  danger ;  and  his 
escape,  and  that  of  his  companions,  were  esteemed  Httle  less  than  a 
miracle.  More  than  one  grave  historian  refers  the  preservation  of  the 
Spaniards  to  the  watchful  care  of  their  patron  Apostle,  St.  James,  who, 
in  these  desperate  conflicts,  was  behdd  careermg  on  his  milk-white 
steed  at  the  head  of  the  Christian  squadrons,  with  his  sword  flashing 
lightning,  while  a  lady  robed  in  white — supposed  to  be  the  Virgin — 
was  distinctly  seen  by  his  side,  throwing  dust  m  the  eyes  of  the  infldel ! 
The  fact  is  attested  both  by  Spaniards  and  Mexicans, — by  the  latter 
after  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  Surely  never  was  there  a  time 
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wheo  the  interposition  of  their  tutelar  saint  was  more  strongly 
demanded.^ 

The  coming  of  night  dispersed  the  Indian  battalions,  which^ 
vanishing  like  birds  of  m-omen  from  the  field,  left  the  well-contested 
pass  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards.  They  returned,  however,  with 
none  of  the  joyous  feelings  of  conquerors,  to  their  citadel,  but  with 
slow  step  and  dispirited,  with  weapons  hacked,  armour  battered,  and 
fainting  under  the  loss  of  blood,  fasting,  and  fatigue.  In  this  condi- 
tion they  had  yet  to  learn  the  tidings  of  a  fresh  misfortune  in  the 
death  of  Montezuma. 

The  Indian  monarch  had  rapidly  declined,  since  he  had  received 
his  injury,  sinMcg,  however,  quite  as  much  under  the  anguish  of  a 
wounded  spirit,  as  under  disease.  He  continued  in  the  same  moody 
state  of  insensibility  as  that  already  described ;  holding  little  com- 
munication with  those  around  him,  deaf  to  consolation,  obstinately 
rejecting  all  medical  remedies,  as  well  as  nourishment.  Perceiving 
his  end  approach,  some  of  the  cavaliers  present  in  the  fonress,  whom 
the  kindness  of  his  manners  had  personally  attached  to  him,  were 
anxious  to  save  the  soul  of  the  dying  prince  from  the  sad  doom  tA  those 
who  perish  in  the  darkness  of  unbelief.  They  accordingly  waited 
on  him,  with  father  Olmedo  at  theu-  head,  and  in  the  most  earnest 
manner  implored  him  to  open  his  eyes  to  the  error  of  his  creed,  and 
consent  to  oe  baptized.  But  Montezuma — ^whatever  may  have  been 
su^ested  to  the  contrary — seems  never  to  have  faltered  in  his  here- 
'  ditary  faith,  or  to  have  contemplated  becoming  an  apostate ;  for 
surely  he  merits  that  name  in  its  most  odious  application,  who,  whether 
Christian  or  pagan,  renounces  his  religion  without  conviction  of  its 
falsehood.  Indeed,  it  was  a  too  implicit  reliance  on  its  oracles,  which 
had  led  him  to  give  such  easy  confidence  to  the  Spaniards.  His 
intercourse  with  them  had,  doubtless,  not  sharpened  his  desire  to 
embrace  their  communion ;  and  the  calamities  of  his  country  he 
might  consider  as  sent  by  his  gods  to  punish  him  for  his  hospitality 
to  those  who  had  desecrated  and  destroyed  their  shrines.' 

When  father  Olmedo,  therefore,  kneeling  at  his  side,  with  the 
uplifted  crucifix,  affectionately  besought  him  to  embrace  the  sign 
of  man's  redemption,  he  coldly  repulsed  the  priest,  exclaiming, 
"  I  have  but  a  few  moments  to  live ;  and  will  not  at  this  hour  desert 
the  faith  of  my  fathers."  The  thing,  however,  seemed  to  press 
heavily  on  Montezuma's  mind.    This  was  the  fate  of  his  children. 
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especially  of  three  daughters,  whom  he  had  by  his  two  wives ;  for 
there  were  certain  rites  of  marriage,  which  distinguished  the  lawful 
wife  from  the  concubine.  Calling  Cortes  to  his  bedside,  he  earnestly 
commended  these  children  to  his  care,  as  "  the  most  precious  jewels 
that  he  could  leave  him."  He  besought  the  general  to  interest  his 
master,  the  emperor,  in  their  behalf,  and  to  see  that  th^  should  not 
be  left  destitute,  but  be  allowed  some  portion  of  their  rightful  in- 
heritance. "  Your  lord  will  do  this,"  he  concluded,  "  if  it  were  only 
for  the  friendly  offices  I  have  rendered  the  Spaniards,  and,  for  the  love 
I  have  shown  them, — ^though  it  has  brought  me  to  this  condition ! 
But  for  this  2  bear  them  no  ill-will."  ^  Such,  according  to  Cortes 
himself,  were  the  words  of  the  dying  monarch.  Not  long  after,  on 
June  30, 1520,'  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  some  of  his  own  nobles,  who 
still  remained  faithful  in  their  attendance  on  his  person.  "  Thus," 
exclaims  a  native  historian,  one  of  his  enemies,  a  Tlascalan,  "  thus 
died  the  unfortunate  Montezuma,  who  had  swayed  the  sceptre  with 
such  consummate  policy  and  wisdom ;  and  who  was  held  in  greater 
reverence  and  awe  than  any  other  prince  of  his  lineage,  or  any,  indeed, 
that  ever  sat  on  a  throne  in  this  Western  World.  With  him  may  be 
said  to  have  terminated  the  royal  line  of  the  Aztecs,  and  the  glory  to 
have  passed  away  from  the  empire,  which  under  him  had  readned  the 
zenith  of  its  prosperity."  "  The  tidings  of  his  death,"  says  the 
old  Castilian  chronicler  Diaz,  "  were  received  with  real  grief  by  every 
cavalier  and  soldier  in  the  army  who  had  had  access  to  his  person ;  for 
we  all  loved  him  as  a  father, — and  no  wonder,  seeing  how  good  he 
was."  Tliis  simple,  but  empharic,  tesrimony  to  his  desert,  at  such  a 
rime,  is  in  itself  the  best  refutation  of  the  suspicions  occasionally 
entertained  of  his  fidelity  to  the  Christians.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  depict  the  portrait  of  Montezuma  in  its  true 
colours,  since  it  has  been  exhibited  to  us  under  two  aspects,  of  the 
most  opposite  and  contradictory  character.  In  the  accounts  gathered 
of  him  by  the  Spaniards,  on  coming  into  the  country,  he  was  uni- 
formly represented  as  bold  and  warlike,  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means 
of  gratifying  his  ambition,  hollow  and  perfidioas,  the  terror  of  his 
foes,  with  a  haughty  bearing  which  made  him  feared  even  by  his  own 
people.  They  found  him,  on  the  contrary,  not  merely  affable  and 
gracious,  but  disposed  to  waive  all  the  advantages  of  his  own  posirion, 
and  to  place  them  on  a  footing  with  himself ;  making  their  wishes 
hb  law ;  gentle  even  to  effeminacy  in  his  deportment,  and  constant  in 
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his  friendship,  while  his  whole  nation  was  in  arms  against  diem. — 
Yet  these  traits,  so  contradictory,  were  truly  enough  drawn.  They 
are  to  be  explained  by  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  his  position. 

When  Montezuma  ascended  the  throne,  he  was  scarcely  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  Young,  and  ambitious  of  extending  ms  empire, 
he  was  continually  engaged  in  war,  and  is  said  to  have  oecn  present 
himself  in  nine  pitched  battles.  He  was  greatly  renowned  for  his 
martial  prowess,  for  he  belonged  to  the  Quachictin,  the  highest 
military  order  of  his  nation,  and  one  into  wfich  but  few  even  of  its 
sovereigns  had  been  admitted.^  In  later  life,  he  preferred  intrigue 
to  violence,  as  more  consonant  to  his  character  and  priestly  education. 
In  this  he  was  as  great  an  adept  as  any  prince  of  his  time,  and,  by  arts 
not  very  honourable  to  himself,  succeeded  in  filching  away  mudi  of  the 
territory  of  his  royal  kinsman  of  Tezcuco.  Severe  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  he  made  important  reforms  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  tribunals.  He  introduced  other  innovations  in  the  royal  house- 
hold, creating  new  offices,  introducing  a  lavish  magnificence  and  fonns 
of  courtly  etiquette  unlmown  to  his  ruder  predecessors.  He  was,  in 
short,  most  attentive  to  all  that  concerned  the  exterior  and  pomp  of 
royalty.  Stately  and  decorous,  he  was  careful  of  his  own  dignity, 
and  might  be  said  to  be  as  great  an  "  actor  of  m^nesty  "  among  the 
barbarian  potentates  of  the  New  World,  as  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was 
among  the  polished  princes  of  Europe. 

He  was  deeply  tinctured,  moreover,  with  that  spirit  of  bigotry, 
which  threw  such  a  shade  over  the  latter  days  of  the  French  monarch. 
He  received  the  Spaniards  as  the  beings  predicted  by  his  oracles. 
The  anxious  dread,  with  which  he  had  evaded  their  profiered  visit, 
was  founded  on  the  same  feelings  which  led  him  so  blindly  to  resign 
himself  to  them  on  their  approach.  He  felt  himself  rebuked  by  their 
superior  genius.  He  at  once  conceded  all  that  they  demanded, — 
his  treasures,  his  power,  even  his  person.  For  their  sake  he  forsook 
his  wonted  occupations,  his  pleasures,  his  most  familiar  habits.  He 
might  be  said  to  forego  his  nature ;  and,  as  his  subjects  asserted,  to 
change  his  sex  and  become  a  woman.  If  we  cannot  refuse  oar  con- 
tempt for  the  pusillanimity  of  the  Aztec  monarch,  it  should  be  miti- 
gated by  the  consideration  that  his  pusillanimity  sprung  from  his 
superstition,  and  that  superstition  in  tne  savage  is  the  substitute  for 
reugious  principle  in  the  civilised  man. 

It  is  not  easy  to  contemplate  the  fate  of  Montezoma  without 
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feelings  of  the  strongest  compassion ; — to  see  him  thus  borne  along 
the  tide  of  erents  beyond  his  power  to  avert  or  control ;  to  see  him, 
like  some  stately  tree,  the  pride  of  his  own  Indian  forests,  towering 
aloft  in  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  its  branches,  by  its  very  eminence 
a  mark  for  the  uiunderbolt,  the  first  victim  of  the  tempest  which 
was  to  sweep  over  its  native  hills  !  When  the  wise  long  of  Tezcuco 
addressed  his  royal  relative  at  his  coronation,  he  exclaimed,  **  Happy 
the  empire,  which  is  now  in  the  meridian  of  its  prosperity,  for  uie 
sceptre  is  given  to  one  whom  the  Almighty  has  in  his  keeping ;  and 
the  nations  shall  hold  him  in  reverence !  "  ^  Alas !  the  subject  of 
this  auspicious  invocation  lived  to  see  his  empire  melt  away  like  the 
winter's  wreath ;  to  see  a  strange  race  drop,  as  it  were,  from  the 
clouds  on  his  land ;  to  find  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  palace  of  his 
fathers,  the  companion  of  those  who  were  the  enemies  of  his  gods 
and  his  people ;  to  be  insulted,  reviled,  trodden  in  the  dust,  by  the 
meanest  of  nis  subjects,  by  diose  who,  a  few  months  previous,  had 
trembled  at  his  glance ;  drawing  his  last  breath  in  the  halls  of  the 
stranger,  a  lonely  outcast  in  the  heart  of  his  own  capital !  He  was 
the  sad  victim  <A  destiny, — a  destiny  as  dark  and  irresistible  in  its 
march,  as  that  which  broods  over  the  mythic  legends  of  antiquity  I ' 

Montezuma,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  about  forty-one  years 
old,  of  which  he  reigned  eighteen.  His  person  and  manners  have 
been  already  described.  He  left  a  numerous  progeny  by  his  various 
wives,  most  of  whom,  having  lost  their  considerarion  after  the  Con- 
quest, fell  into  obscurity  as  wey  mingled  with  the  mass  of  the  Indian 
popolation.'  Two  of  them,  however,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  who 
emoraced  Christianity,  became  the  founders  of  noble  houses  in 
Spain.*  The  government,  willing  to  show  its  gratitude  for  the  large 
extent  of  empire  derived  from  their  ancestor,  conferred  on  them 
ample  estates,  and  important  hereditary  honours ;  and  the  Counts 
of  Montezuma  and  Tula,  intermarrying  with  the  best  blood  of 
Castile,  intifflated  by  their  names  and  tides  their  illustrious  descent 
from  the  royal  dynasty  of  Mexico.' 

Montezuma's  death  was  a  misfortune  to  the  Spaniards.  While 
he  lived,  they  had  a  precious  pledge  in  their  hands,  which,  in  extremity, 
they  might  possibly  have  turned  to  account.  Now  the  last  link  was 
snapped  which  connected  them  with  the  natives  of  the  country. 
But  independently  of  interested  feelings,  Cortes  and  his  officers 
were  much  affected  by  his  death  from  personal  considerations ;  and, 
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when  they  gazed  on  the  cold  remains  of  the  ill-starred  monarch, 
they  may  have  felt  a  natural  compunction  as  they  contrasted  his 
late  flourishing  condition  with  that  to  which  his  friendship  for  them 
had  now  reduced  him. 

The  Spanish  commander  showed  all  respect  for  his  memory. 
His  body,  arrayed  in  its  royal  robes,  was  laid  decently  on  a  bier, 
and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his  nobles  to  his  subjects  in  the  city. 
What  honours,  if  any,  indeed,  were  paid  to  his  remains,  is  uncertain. 
A  sound  of  wailing,  distinctly  heard  in  the  western  quarters  of  the 
capital,  was  interpreted  by  the  Spaniards  into  the  moans  of  a  funeral 
procession,  as  it  bore  the  body  to  be  laid  among  those  of  his  ancestors, 
under  the  princely  shades  of  Chapoltepec.^  Others  state,  that  it 
was  removed  to  a  burial-place  in  the  city  named  Copalco,  and  there 
burnt  with  the  usual  solemniries  and  signs  of  lamentation  by  his 
chiefs,  but  not  without  some  unworthy  insults  from  the  Mexican 
populace.*  Whatever  be  the  fact,  the  people,  occupied  with  the 
stirring  scenes  in  which  they  were  engaged,  were  probably  not  long 
mindful  of  the  monarch,  who  had  taken  no  share  in  their  late  patriotic 
movements.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  the  very  memory  of  his  sepulchre 
should  be  effaced  in  the  terrible  catastrophe  which  afterwards  over- 
whelmed the  capital,  and  swept  away  every  landmark  from  its 
surface. 
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Council  of  War — Sfaniards  Evacuate  the  City — Noche  Triste,  or 
"  The  Melancholy  Night  "—Terrible  Slaughter— Halt  /or  the 
Night — Amount  of  Losses 

1520 

THERE  was  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  expediency 
of  eracuating  the  capital.  The  only  doubt  was  as  to 
the  time  of  doing  so,  and  the  route.  The  Spanish 
commander  called  a  council  of  officers  to  deliberate  on 
these  matters.  It  was  his  purpose  to  retreat  on  TIascala,  and  in  that 
capital  to  decide  according  to  circumstances  on  his  future  operations. 
After  some  discussion,  they  agreed  on  the  causeway  of  Tlacopan  as 
the  avenue  by  which  to  leave  the  city.  It  would,  indeed,  take  them 
back  by  a  circuitous  route,  considerably  longer  than  either  of  those 
by  which  they  had  approached  the  capitaL  But,  for  that  reason, 
it  would  be  less  likely  to  be  guarded,  as  least  suspected ;  and  the 
causeway  itself  being  shorter  than  either  of  the  other  entrances, 
would  sooner  place  the  army  in  comparative  security  on  the  main 
land. 

There  was  some  di£Eerence  of  opinion  in  respect  to  the  hour 
of  departure.  The  daytime,  it  was  argued  by  some,  would  be  pre- 
ferable, since  it  would  enable  them  to  see  the  nature  and  extent  of 
their  danger,  and  to  provide  against  it.  Darkness  would  be  mucli 
more  likely  to  embarrass  their  own  movements  than  those  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  familiar  with  the  ground.  A  thousand  impedi- 
ments would  occur  in  the  night,  which  might  prevent  their  acting 
in  concert,  or  obeying,  or  even  ascertaining,  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mander. But  on  the  other  hand  it  was  urged,  that  the  night  pre- 
sented many  obvious  advantages  in  dealing  with  a  foe  who  rarely 
carried  his  hostilities  beyond  the  day.    The  late  active  operations 
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of  the  Spaniards  bad  thrown  the  Mexicans  off  their  guard,  and  it 
was  improbable  they  would  anticipate  so  speedy  a  departure  of 
their  enemies.  With  celerity  ana  caution  they  might  succeed, 
therefore,  in  making  their  escape  from  the  town,  possibly  over  the 
causeway,  before  their  retreat  should  be  discovered ;  and,  could  they 
once  get  beyond  that  pass  of  peril,  they  felt  little  apprehension  for  the 
rest. 

These  views  were  fortified,  it  is  said,  by  the  counsels  of  a  soldier 
named  Botello,  who  professed  the  mysterious  science  of  judicial 
astrology.  He  had  gained  credit  with  uie  army  by  some  predictions 
which  had  been  Termed  by  the  events ;  those  lucky  hits  which  make 
chance  pass  for  calculation  with  the  credulous  multitude.^  Tbn 
man  recommended  to  his  countrymen  by  all  means  to  evacuate  the 
place  in  the  night,  as  the  hour  most  propitious  to  them,  although  he 
•honld  perish  in  it.  The  event  proved  the  astrologer  better  acquamted 
with  his  own  horoscope  than  with  that  of  others. 

It  is  possible  Botello's  predictions  had  some  weight  in  deter- 
mining the  opinion  of  Cortes.  Superstition  was  the  feature  of  the 
age,  and  the  Spanish  general,  as  we  have  seen,  had  a  full  measure  of 
its  bigotry.  Seasons  of  gloom,  moreover,  dispose  the  mind  to  a 
ready  acquiescence  in  the  marvellous.  It  is,  however,  quite  as 
probable  that  he  made  use  of  the  astrologer's  opinion,  finding  it 
coincided  with  his  own,  to  influence  that  of  his  men,  and  inspire 
them  with  higher  confidence.  At  all  events,  it  was  decided  to 
abandon  the  city  that  very  night. 

The  general  8  first  care  was  to  provide  for  the  safe  transportation 
oi  the  treasure.  Many  of  the  common  soldiers  had  converted  their 
share  of  the  prize,  as  we  have  seen,  into  gold  chains,  collars,  or  other 
ornaments,  which  they  easily  carried  about  their  persons.  But  the 
royal  fifth,  together  with  that  of  Cortes  himself,  and  much  of  the 
rich  booty  of  the  principal  cavaliers  had  been  converted  into  ban 
and  wedges  of  solid  gold,  and  deposited  in  one  of  the  strong  apart- 
ments of  the  palace.  Cartes  delivered  the  share  belonging  to  the 
crown  to  the  royal  officers,  assigning  them  one  of  the  strongest  horses, 
and  a  guard  of  Castilian  soldiers  to  transport  it.'  Still,  much  of  the 
treasure  belonging  both  to  the  crown  and  to  individuals  was  necessarily 
abandoned,  from  the  want  of  adequate  means  of  conveyance.  The 
metal  lay  scattered  in  shining  heaps  along  the  floor,  exciting  the 
cupidity  of  the  soldiers.  "  lake  wnat  you  vrill  of  it,"  said  Cortes 
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to  his  men.  "  Better  you  should  have  it  than  these  Mexican  hounds. 
But  be  careful  not  to  overload  yourselves.  He  travels  safest  in  the 
dark  night  who  travels  lightest."  His  own  more  waiy  followers 
took  heed  to  his  counsel,  helping  themselves  to  a  few  articles  of  least 
bulk,  though,  it  might  be,  of  greatest  value.^  But  the  troops  of 
Narvaez,  pining  for  riches,  of  which  they  had  heard  so  much,  and 
hitherto  seen  so  little,  showed  no  such  discretion.  To  them  it 
seemed  as  if  the  very  mines  of  Mexico  were  turned  up  before  them, 
and*  rushing  on  the  treacherous  spoil*  they  greedily  loaded  themselves 
with  as  much  of  it,  not  merely  as  they  could  accommodate  about  their 
persons,  but  as  they  could  stow  away  in  wallets,  boxes,  or  any  other 
mode  of  conveyance  at  their  disposal.' 

Cortes  next  arranged  the  order  of  march.  The  van,  composed 
of  two  hundred  Spanish  foot,  he  placed  under  the  command  of 
the  valiant  Gonzalo  de  Sandoval,  supported  by  Diego  de  Ordaz, 
Francisco  de  Lujo,  and  about  twenn^  other  cavaliers.  The  rear- 
guard, constituting  the  strength  of  the  infantry,  was  intrusted  to 
Pedro  de  Alvarado  and  Velasquez  de  Leon.  The  general  himself 
took  charge  of  the  "  battle,"  or  centre,  in  which  went  the  baggage, 
some  of  the  heavy  guns,  most  of  which,  however,  remained  in  the 
rear,  the  treasure,  and  the  prisoners.  These  consisted  of  a  son  and 
two  daughters  of  Montezuma,  Cacama,  the  deposed  lord  of  Tezcuco, 
and  several  other  nobles,  whom  Cortes  retained  as  important  pledges 
in  his  future  negotiations  with  the  enemy.  The  Tlascalans  were 
distributed  pretty  equally  among  the  three  divisions ;  and  Cortes 
had  under  bis  immediate  command  a  hundred  picked  soldiers,  his 
own  veterans  most  attached  to  his  service,  who,  with  Christoval  de 
OUd,  Francisco  de  Morla,  Alonso  de  Avila,  and  two  or  three  other 
cavaliers,  formed  a  select  corps,  to  act  wherever  occasion  might  require. 

The  general  had  already  superintended  the  construction  of  a 
portable  bridge  to  be  laid  over  the  open  canals  in  the  causeway. 
This  was  given  in  charge  to  an  officer  named  Magarino,  with  forty 
soldiers  under  his  orders,  all  pledged  to  defend  the  passage  to  the  bst 
extremity.  The  bridge  was  to  be  taken  up  when  the  entire  army  had 
crossed  one  of  the  breaches,  and  transported  to  the  next.  There 
were  three  of  these  openings  in  the  causeway,  and  most  fortunate 
would  it  have  been  for  the  expedition,  if  the  foresight  of  the  com- 
mander had  provided  the  same  number  of  bridges.  But  the  labour 
would  have  been  great,  and  time  was  short. 
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At  midnight  the  troops  were  under  arms,  in  readiness  for  the 
march.  Mass  was  performed  by  father  Olmedo,  who  invoked  the 
protection  of  the  .flJmighty  through  the  awful  perils  of  the  night. 
The  gates  were  thrown  open,  and,  on  July  i,  1520,  the  Spaniards  for 
the  last  time  sallied  forth  from  the  walls  of  the  ancient  fortress,  the 
scene  of  so  much  suffering  and  such  indomitable  courage.^ 

The  night  was  cloudy,  and  a  drizzling  rain,  whic£  fell  without 
intermission,  added  to  the  obscurity.  The  great  square  before 
the  palace  was  deserted,  as,  indeed,  it  had  been  since  the  fall  of  Monte- 
zuma. Steadily,  and  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  the  Spaniards  held 
their  way  along  the  great  street  of  Tlacopan,  which  so  lately  had 
resounded  to  the  tumult  of  battle.  All  was  now  hushed  in  silence  ; 
and  they  were  only  reminded  of  the  past  by  the  occasional  presence 
of  some  soUtary  corpse,  or  a  dark  heap  of  the  slain,  which  too  plainly 
told  where  the  strife  had  been  hottest.  As  they  passed  along  the 
lanes  and  alleys  which  opened  into  the  great  street,  or  looked  down  the 
canals,  whose  polished  surface  gleamed  with  a  sort  of  ebon  lustre 
through  the  obscurity  of  night,  uey  easily  fancied  that  they  discerned 
the  shadowy  forms  of  their  foe  lurong  in  ambush,  and  ready  to  spring 
on  them.  But  it  was  only  fancy ;  and  the  city  slept  undisturbed 
even  by  the  prolonged  echoes  of  the  tramp  of  the  horses,  and  the 
hoarse  rumbling  of  the  artillery  and  baggage  trains.  At  length  a 
lighter  space  beyond  the  dusky  line  of  buildings  showed  the  van  of  the 
army  that  it  was  emerging  on  the  open  causeway.  They  might  well 
hare  congratulated  themselves  on  having  thus  escaped  the  dangers  of 
an  assault  in  the  city  itself,  and  that  a  brief  time  would  place  them  in 
comparatire  safety  on  the  opposite  shore.  But  the  Mexicans  were  not 
all  asleep. 

As  the  Spaniards  drew  near  the  spot  where  the  street  opened 
on  the  causeway,  and  were  preparing  to  lay  the  portable  bridge 
across  the  uncovered  breach  which  now  met  their  eyes,  several  Indian 
sentinels,  who  had  been  stationed  at  this,  as  at  the  other  approaches  to 
the  dty,  took  the  alarm,  and  fled,  rousing  their  countrymen  by  their 
cries.  The  priests,  keeping  their  night  watch  on  the  summit  of  the 
UocaUis,  instantly  caught  die  tidings  and  sounded  their  shells,  while 
the  huge  drum  in  the  desolate  temple  of  the  war-god  sent  forth  those 
solemn  tones,  which,  heard  only  in  seasons  of  calamity,  vibrated 
through  every  comer  of  the  capital.  The  Spaniards  saw  that  no 
time  was  to  be  lost.  The  bridge  was  brought  forward  and  fitted  with 
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all  possible  expedition.  Sandoval  was  the  first  to  tiy  its  strength, 
and,  riding  across,  was  followed  \>j  his  little  body  of  chiTaliy,  his 
infantry,  and  TIascalan  allies,  who  formed  the  first  division  of  the 
army.  Then  came  Cort^  and  his  squadrons,  with  the  baggage, 
ammunition  wagons,  and  a  part  of  the  artillery.  But  before  they 
had  time  to  deme  across  the  narrow  passage,  a  gathering  sound  was 
heard,  like  that  of  a  mighty  foiest  agitated  by  the  winds.  It  grew 
louder  and  louder,  while  on  the  dark  waters  of  the  lake  was  heard  a 
sighing  noise,  as  of  many  oars.  Then  came  a  few  stones  and  arrows 
striking  at  random  among  the  hurrying  troops.  They  fell  every 
moment  faster  and  more  furious,  till  they  thii^ened  into  a  terrible 
tempest,  while  the  very  heavens  were  rent  with  the  yells  and  war- 
cries  of  myriads  of  combatants,  who  seemed  all  at  once  to  be  swarming 
over  land  and  lake  ! 

The  Spaniards  pushed  steadily  on  through  this  arrowy  sleet, 
though  the  barbarians,  dashing  their  canoes  against  the  sides  of  the 
causeway,  clambered  up  and  broke  in  upon  their  ranks.  But  the 
Christians,  anxious  only  to  make  their  escape,  declined  all  combat 
except  for  self-preservation.  The  cavaliers,  spurring  forward  their 
steeds,  shook  off  their  assailants,  and  rode  over  their  prostrate  bodies, 
while  the  men  on  foot  with  their  good  swords  or  the  butts  of  their 
pieces  drove  them  headlong  again  down  the  sides  of  the  dike. 

But  the  advance  of  several  thousand  men,  marching,  probably, 
on  a  front  of  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  abreast,  necessarily 
required  much  time,  and  the  leading  files  had  already  reached  the 
second  breach  in  the  causeway  before  those  in  the  rear  had  entirely 
traversed  the  first.  Here  they  halted ;  as  they  had  no  means  of 
effecting  a  passage,  smarting  all  the  while  under  nnintermitting 
volleys  from  the  enemy,  who  were  clustered  thick  on  the  waters 
around  this  second  opening.  Sorely  distressed,  the  vanguard  tent 
repeated  messages  to  the  rear  to  demand  the  portable  bridge.  At 
length  the  last  of  the  army  had  crossed,  and  Magarino  and  his  sturdy 
followers  endeavoured  to  raise  the  ponderous  framework.  But  it 
stuck  fast  in  the  sides  of  the  dike.  In  vain  they  strained  every  nerve. 
The  weight  of  so  many  men  and  horses,  and  above  all  of  the  heavy 
artillery,  had  wedged  the  timbers  so  firmly  in  the  stones  and  earth, 
that  it  was  beyond  their  power  to  dislodge  them.  Still  they  laboured 
amidst  a  torrentof  missiles,  until,  many  of  them  slain,  and  all  wounded, 
they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt. 
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The  tidings  soon  spread  from  man  to  man,  and  no  sooner  was 
their  dreadful  import  comprehended,  than  a  cry  of  despair  arose, 
which  for  a  moment  droMrned  all  the  noise  of  conflict.  All  means 
of  retreat  were  cut  off.  Scarcely  hope  was  left.  The  only  hope 
was  in  such  desperate  exertions  as  .each  could  male  for  himself. 
Order  and  subordination  were  at  an  end.  Intense  danger  produced 
intense  selfishness.  Each  thought  only  of  his  own  life.  Pressing 
forward,  he  trampled  down  uie  weak  and  the  wounded,  heedless 
whether  it  were  mend  or  foe.  The  leading  fikt,  niged  on  by  the 
rear,  were  crowded  on  the  brink  of  the  guli.  Sandonil,  Ordaz,  and 
the  other  cavaliers  dashed  into  the  water.  Some  succeeded  in  swim- 
ming their  horses  across ;  others  failed,  and  some,  who  reached  the 
opposite  bank,  being  overturned  in  the  ascent,  rolled  headlong  with 
their  steeds  into  the  lake.  The  infantry  followed  pellmell,  heaped 
promiscuously  on  one  another,  frequently  pierced  by  the  shifts, 
or  struck  down  by  the  war-clubs  of  the  Aztecs ;  while  many  an  un- 
fortunate victim  was  dragged  half-stunned  on  board  their  canoes, 
to  be  reserved  for  a  protracted,  but  more  dreadful  death. 

The  carnage  raged  fearfully  along  the  length  of  the  causeway. 
Its  shadowy  bulk  presented  a  mark  of  sufficient  distinctness  for  the 
enemy's  missiles,  which  often  prostrated  their  own  countrymen  in 
the  blind  fury  of  the  tempest.  TTiosc  nearest  the  dike,  runnme  their 
canoes  alongside,  with  a  force  that  shattered  them  to  pieces,  leaped 
on  the  land  and  grappled  with  the  Christians,  until  both  came  rolung 
dovra  the  side  of  the  causeway  together.  But  the  Aztec  fell  among 
his  friends,  while  his  antagonist  was  borne  away  in  triumph  to  the 
sacrifice.  The  struggle  was  long  and  deadly.  The  Mexicans  were 
recognised  by  their  white  cotton  tunics,  which  showed  faint  through 
the  darkness.  Above  the  combatants  rose  a  vrild  and  discordant 
clamour,  in  which  horrid  shouts  of  vengeance  were  mingled  with 
groans  of  agony,  with  invocations  of  the  saints  and  the  blessed  Virgin, 
and  with  the  screams  of  women ;  for  there  were  several  women, 
both  native  and  Spaniards,  who  had  accompanied  the  Christian 
camp.  Among  these,  one  named  Maria  de  Estrada  is  particularly 
noticed  for  the  courage  she  displayed,  battling  with  broadsword  and 
target  like  the  staunchest  of  the  warriors. 

The  opening  in  the  causeway,  meanwhile,  was  filled  up  with 
the  vnreck  of  matter  which  had  been  forced  into  it,  ammunition- 
waggons,  heavy  guns,  bales  of  rich  stuffs  scattered  over  the  waters, 
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chests  of  solid  ingots,  and  bodies  of  men  and  horses,  till  over  this 
dismal  ruin  a  passage  was  gradually  formed,  by  which  those  in  the 
rear  were  enabled  to  clamber  to  the  other  side.  Cortes,  it  is  said, 
found  a  place  that  was  fordable,  where  halting  with  the  water  up 
to  his  saddle-girths,  he  endeavoured  to  check  the  confusion,  and  lead 
his  followers  by  a  safer  path  to  the  opposite  bank.  But  his  voice 
was  lost  in  the  wild  uproar,  and  finally,  hurrying  on-  with  the  tide, 
he  pressed  forwards  with  a  few  tmsty  cavaliers,  who  remained  near 
his  person,  to  the  van ;  but  not  before  he  had  seen  his  favourite 
page,  Juan  de  Salazar,  struck  down,  a  corpse,  by  his  side.  Here  he 
found  Sandoval  and  his  companions,  halting  before  the  third  and 
last  breach,  endeavouring  to  cheer  on  their  followers  to  surmount  it. 
But  their  resolution  faltered.  It  was  wide  and  deep ;  though  the 
passage  was  not  so  closely  beset  by  the  enemy  as  the  preceding  ones. 
The  cavaliers  again  set  the  example  by  plunging  into  the  water. 
Horse  and  foot  followed  as  they  could,  some  swimming,  others  with 
^dng  grasp  clinging  to  the  manes  and  tails  of  the  struggling  animals. 
Those  farra  best,  as  the  general  had  predicted,  who  travelled  lightest ; 
and  many  were  the  unfortunate  wretches,  who,  weighed  down  by 
the  fatal  gold  which  they  loved  so  well,  were  buried  with  it  in  the 
salt  Hoods  of  the  lake.  Cortes,  with  his  gallant  comrades,  Olid, 
Moria,  Sandoval,  and  some  few  others,  still  kept  in  the  advance, 
leading  his  broken  remnant  off  the  fatal  causeway.  The  din  of 
battle  lessened  in  the  distance ;  when  the  rumour  reached  them, 
that  the  rear-guard  would  be  wholly  overwhelmed  without  speedy 
relief.  It  seemed  almost  an  act  of  desperation ;  bat  the  generous 
hearts  of  the  Spanish  cavaliers  did  not  stop  to  calculate  danger  when 
the  cry  for  succour  reached  them.  Turning  their  horses'  bridles, 
they  galloped  back  to  the  theatre  of  acdon,  worked  their  way  through 
the  press,  swam  the  canal,  and  placed  themselves  in  the  thick  of  the 
milie  on  the  opposite  bank. 

The  first  grey  of  the  morning  was  now  coming  over  the  waters. 
It  showed  tbe  hideous  confusion  of  the  scene  which  had  been 
shrouded  in  the  obscnri^  of  night.  The  dark  masses  of  com- 
batants, stretching  along  the  dike,  were  seen  struggling  for  mastery, 
until  the  very  causeway  on  which  they  stood  appeared  to  tremble, 
and  reel  to  and  f ro^  as  if  shaken  by  an  earuiquake ;  while  die 
bosom  of  the  lake,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  darkened 
by  canoes    crowded  with  warriors,  whose   spears   and   bludgeons. 
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armed  with  blades  of  "  volcanic  glass,"  gleamed  in  the  morning 
light. 

The  cavaliers  found  Alvarado  unhorsed,  and  defending  himself 
with  a  poor  handful  of  fc^owers  against  an  overwhelming  tide  of 
the  enemy.  His  good  steed,  which  had  borne  him  through  many  a 
hard  fight,  had  fallen  under  him.  He  was  himself  wounded  in 
several  places,  and  was  striving  in  vain  to  rally  his  scattered  column, 
which  was  driven  to  the  verge  of  the  canal  by  the  fury  of  the  enemy, 
then  in  possession  of  the  whole  rear  of  the  causeway,  where  they  were 
reinforced  every  hour  by  fresh  combatants  from  the  city.  The 
artillery  in  the  earher  part  of  the  engagement  had  not  been  idle, 
and  its  iron  shower,  sweeping  along  the  dike,  had  mowed  down  the 
assailants  by  hundreds.  But  nothing  could  resist  their  impetuosity. 
The  front  ranks,  pushed  on  by  those  behind,  were  at  length  forced 
up  to  the  pieces,  and,  pouring  over  them  like  a  torrent,  overuirew  men 
and  guns  in  one  general  ruin.  The  resolute  charge  of  the  Spanish 
cavaliers,  who  had  now  arrived,  created  a  temporary  check,  and  gave 
time  for  their  countrymen  to  make  a  feeble  rally.  But  they  were 
speedily  borne  down  by  the  returning  flood.  Cortes  and  his  com- 
panions were  compelled  to  plunge  again  into  the  lake, — though  all 
did  not  escape.  Alvarado  stood  on  the  brink  for  a  moment,  hesitating 
what  to  do.  Unhorsed  as  he  was,  to  throw  himself  into  the  water 
in  the  face  of  the  hostile  canoes  that  now  swarmed  around  the  opening, 
afforded  but  a  desperate  chance  of  safety.  He  had  but  a  second 
for  thought.  He  was  a  man  of  powerful  frame,  and  despair  gave 
him  unnatural  energy.  Setting  ms  long  lance  firmly  on  the  wreck 
which  strewed  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  he  sprung  forward  with  all 
his  might,  and  cleared  the  wide  gap  at  a  leap  !  Aztecs  and  llascalans 
gazed  in  stupid  amazement  exclaiming,  as  they  beheld  the  incredible 
feat,  "  This  is  truly  the  Tonatiuh, — the  child  of  the  Sun  !  "  ^ — The 
breadth  of  the  opening  is  not  given.  But  it  was  so  great  that  the 
valorous  Captain  Diaz,  who  well  remembered  the  place,  says  the 
leap  was  impossible  to  any  man.  Other  contemporaries,  however, 
do  not  discredit  the  story.  It  was,  beyond  doubt,  matter  of  popular 
belief  at  the  time ;  it  is  to  this  day  f  aminarly  known  to  every  inmbitant 
of  the  capital ;  and  the  name  of  the  Salto  ie  Alvarado,  "  Alvarado's 
leap,"  given  to  the  spot,  still  commemorates  an  exploit  which  rivalled 
those  of  the  demigods  of  Grecian  fable.^ 

Cortes  and  his  companions  now  rode  forward  to  the  front,  where 
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the  troops  in  a  loose,  disorderly  manner,  were  marching  ofi  the  fatal 
causeway.  A  few  only  of  the  enemy  hung  on  their  rear,  or  annoyed 
them  by  occasional  flights  of  arrows  from  the  lake,  llie  attention 
of  the  Aztecs  was  diverted  by  the  rich  spoil  that  strewed  the 
battleground ;  fortunately  for  the  Spaniards,  who,  had  their 
enemy  pursued  with  the  same  ferocity  with  which  he  had  fought, 
would,  in  their  crippled  condition,  have  been  cut  off,  probably 
to  a  man.  But  bttle  molested,  therefore,  they  were  allowed  to 
defile  through  the  adjacent  village,  or  suburbs,  it  might  be  called, 
of  Pcyotla. 

llie  Spanish  commander  there  dismounted  from  his  jaded  steed, 
and,  sitting  down  on  the  steps  of  an  Indian  temple,  gazed  mourn- 
fully on  the  broken  files  as  they  passed  before  him.  What  a  spectacle 
did  they  present !  Hie  cavalry,  most  of  them  dismounted,  were 
mingled  vnth  the  infantry,  who  dragged  their  feeble  limbs  along  with 
difficulty ;  their  shattered  mail  and  tattered  garments  dripping 
with  the  salt  ooze,  showing  through  their  rents  many  a  bruise  and 
ghastly  wound ;  their  bright  arms  soiled,  their  proud  crests  and 
banners  gone,  the  baggage,  artillery — all,  in  short,  that  constitutes 
the  pride  and  panoply  of  glorious  war,  for  ever  lost.  Cortes,  as  he 
looked  wistfuUy  on  their  thinned  and  disordered  ranks,  sought  in 
vain  for  many  a  familiar  face,  and  missed  more  than  one  dear  com- 
panion who  had  stood  side  by  side  with  him  through  all  the  perils 
of  the  Conquest.  Though  accustomed  to  control  ms  emotions,  or, 
at  least,  to  conceal  them,  the  sight  was  too  much  for  him.  He  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  and  the  tears  which  trickled  down  revealed 
too  plainly  the  anguish  of  his  soul. 

He  found  some  consolation,  however,  in  the  sight  of  several 
of  the  cavaHers  on  whom  he  most  reUed.  Alvarado,  Sandoval,  Olid, 
Ordaz,  Avila,  were  yet  safe.  He  had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction, 
also,  of  learning  the  safety  of  the  Indian  interpreter,  Marina,  so 
dear  to  him,  and  so  important  to  the  army.  She  had  been  com- 
mitted with  a  daughter  of  a  Tlascalan  chief,  to  several  of  that  nation. 
She  was  fortunately  placed  in  the  van,  and  her  faithful  escort  had 
carried  her  securely  through  all  the  dangers  of  the  night.  Aguilar, 
the  other  interpreter,  had  also  escaped ;  and  it  was  with  no  less 
satisfaction  that  Cortes  learned  the  safety  of  the  shipbuilder,  Martin 
Lopez.  The  general's  solicitude  for  the  fate  of  this  man,  so  indis- 
pensable, as  he  proved,  to  the  success  of  his  subsequent  operations. 
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showed  that  amidst  all  his  affliction  his  indomitable  spirit  was  looking 
forward  to  the  hour  of  vengeance. 

Meanwhile,  the  advancing  column  had  reached  the  neighbooring 
city  of  Tlacopan  ^acaba),  once  the  capital  of  an  independent  princi- 
pality. There  it  halted  in  the  great  street,  as  if  bewildered  and 
altogether  uncertain  what  course  to  take  ;  like  a  herd  of  panic-struck 
deer,  who,  flying  from  the  hunters,  with  the  cry  of  hound  and  horn 
still  ringing  in  their  ears,  look  wildly  around  for  some  glen  or  copse 
in  which  to  plunge  for  concealment.  Cortes,  who  had  hastily 
mounted  and  rode  on  to  the  front  again,  saw  the  danger  of  remaining 
in  a  popidous  place,  where  the  inhabitants  might  sorely  annoy  the 
troops  from  the  azateas,  with  little  risk  to  themselves.  Pushing 
forward,  therefore,  he  soon  led  them  into  the  coimtry.  There  he 
endeavoured  to  reform  his  disorganised  battaHons,  and  bring  them 
to  something  like  order.^ 

Hard  by,  at  no  great  distance  on  the  left,  rose  an  eminence, 
looking  towards  a  chain  of  mountains  which  fences  in  the  valley  on 
the  west.  It  was  called  the  Hill  of  Otoncalpolco,  and  sometimes  the 
Hill  of  Montezuma.^  It  was  crowned  with  an  Indian  teocaUi,  with 
its  large  outworks  of  stone  covering  an  ample  space,  and  by  its  strong 
position,  which  commanded  the  neighbouring  plain,  promised  a  good 
place  of  refuge  for  the  exhausted  troops.  But  the  men,  disheartened 
and  stupefied  by  their  late  reverses,  seemed  for  the  moment  incapable 
of  further  exertion ;  and  the  place  was  held  by  a  body  of  armed 
Indians.  Cortes  saw  the  necessity  of  dislodging  them,  if  he  would 
save  the  remains  of  his  army  from  entire  destrucrion.  The  event 
showed  he  still  held  a  control  over  their  wills  stronger  than  circum- 
stances themselves.  Cheering  them  on,  and  supported  by  his  gallant 
cavaliers,  he  succeeded  in  infusing  into  the  most  sluggish  something 
of  his  own  intrepid  temper,  and  led  them  up  the  ascent  in  face  of  the 
enemy.  But  the  latter  made  sUght  resistance,  and  after  a  few  feeble 
vollm  of  missiles  which  did  little  injury  left  the  ground  to  the 
assailants. 

It  was  covered  by  a  building  of  considerable  size,  and  famished 
ample  accommodarions  for  the  diminished  numbers  of  the  Spaniards. 
Th^  found  there  some  provisions ;  and  more,  it  is  said,  were  brought 
to  them  in  the  course  of  the  day  from  some  friendly  Otomie  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood.  There  was,  also,  a  quandty  of  fuel  in  the 
courts,  destined  to  the  uses  of  the  temple.  With  this  they  made  fires 
VOL.  II.— H  113 
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to  dry  their  drenched  garments,  and  busily  employed  themselves  in 
dressing  one  another's  wounds,  stiff  and  extremely  painful  from 
exposure  and  long  exertion.  Thus  refreshed,  the  weary  soldiers 
threw  themselves  down  on  the  floor  and  courts  of  the  temple,  and  soon 
found  the  temporary  oblivion  which  nature  seldom  denies  even  in 
the  greatest  extremity  of  suffering. 

There  was  one  eye  in  that  assembly,  however,  which  we  may 
well  believe  did  not  so  speedily  close.  For  what  agitating  thoughts 
must  hare  crowded  on  the  mind  of  their  commander,  as  he  beheld 
his  poor  remnant  of  followers  thus  huddled  together  in  this  miserable 
bivouac !  And  this  was  all  that  survived  of  die  brilliant  array  with 
which  but  a  few  weeks  since  he  had  entered  the  capital  of  Mexico ! 
Where  now  were  his  dreams  of  conqnest  and  empire?  And  what 
was  he  but  a  luckless  adventurer,  at  whom  the  finger  of  scorn  would 
be  uplifted  as  a  madman  f  Whichever  way  he  turned,  the  horizon 
was  almost  equally  gloomy,  with  scarcely  one  light  spot  to  cheer  him. 
He  had  still  a  weary  journey  before  him,  through  perilous  and  un- 
known paths,  with  guides  of  whose  fidelity  he  could  not  be  assured. 
And  how  could  he  rely  on  his  reception  at  Tlascala,  the  place  of  his 
destination ;  the  land  of  his  ancient  enemies ;  where,  formerly  as  a 
foe,  and  now  as  a  friend,  he  had  brought  desolation  to  every  family 
vrithin  its  borders  t 

Yet  these  agitating  and  gloomy  reflections,  which  might  have 
crushed  a  common  mind,  had  no  power  over  that  of  Cort6s  ;  or  rather, 
they  only  served  to  renew  his  energies,  and  quicken  his  perceptions, 
as  tiie  war  of  the  elements  purifles  and  gives  elasticity  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. He  looked  with  an  anblenching  eye  on  his  past  reverses ; 
but,  confldent  in  his  own  resources,  he  saw  a  light  through  the  gloom 
which  others  could  not.  Even  in  the  shattered  relics  whidi  lay 
around  him,  resembling  in  their  hazard  aspect  and  wild  attire  a  horde 
of  famished  outlaws,  he  discerned  the  materials  out  of  which  to  re- 
construct his  ruined  fortunes.  In  the  very  hour  of  discomflture 
and  general  despondency,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  heroic  spirit 
was  meditating  the  plan  of  operations  which  he  afterwards  pursued 
urith  such  daundess  constancy. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  Spaniards  on  this  fatal  night,  like  every 

other  event  in  the  history  of  the  Conquest,  is  reported  with  the 

greatest  discrepancy.    If  we  believe  Cortfe'  ovra  letter,  it  did  not 

exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards  and  two  thousand  Indians. 
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But  the  general's  bulletins,  while  they  do  full  justice  to  the  difficulties 
to  be  overcome,  and  the  importance  of  the  results,  are  less  scrupulous 
in  stating  the  extent  either  of  his  means  or  of  his  losses.  Thoan  Cano, 
one  of  the  cavaliers  present,  estimates  the  slain  at  eleven  hundred  and 
seventy  Spaniards,  and  eight  thousand  allies.  But  this  is  a  greater 
number  than  we  have  allowed  for  the  whole  army.  Perhaps  we  may 
come  nearest  the  truth  by  taking  the  computation  of  Gomara,  the 
chaplain  of  Cortes,  who  had  free  access  doubtless,  not  only  to  the 
general's  papers,  but  to  other  authentic  sources  of  information. 
According  to  him,  the  number  of  Christians  killed  and  missingwas 
four  hundred  and  fifty,  and  that  of  natives  four  thousand.  This, 
with  the  loss  sustained  in  the  conflicts  of  the  previous  week,  may 
have  reduced  the  former  to  something  more  than  a  third,  and  the 
latter  to  a  fourth,  or,  perhaps,  fifth,  of  the  original  force  with  which 
they  entered  the  capital.^  The  brunt  of  the  action  fell  on  the  rear- 
guard, few  of  whom  escaped.  It  was  formed  chiefly  of  the  soldiers 
of  Narvaez,  who  fell  the  victims  in  some  measure  of  their  cupidity.^ 
Forty-six  of  the  cavalry  were  cut  off,  which  with  previous  losses  re- 
duced the  number  in  this  branch  of  the  service  to  twenty-three,  and 
some  of  these  in  very  poor  condition.  The  greater  part  of  the 
treasure,  the  baggage,  the  general's  papers,  including  his  accounts, 
and  a  minute  diary  of  transactions  since  leaving  Cuba — which,  to 
posterity,  at  least,  would  have  been  of  more  worth  than  the  gold, 
— ^had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  waters."  The  ammunition,  the 
beautiful  little  train  of  artillery,  wdth  which  Cort^  had  entered 
the  city,  were  aU  gone.  Not  a  musket  even  remained,  the  men  having 
thrown  them  away,  eager  to  disencumber  themselves  of  all  that 
might  retard  their  escape  on  that  disastrous  night.  Nothing,  in 
short,  of  their  military  apparatus  was  left,  but  Uieir  swords,  their 
crippled  cavalry,  and  a  few  damaged  crossbows,  to  assert  the  superiority 
of  the  European  over  the  barbarian. 

The  prisoners,  including,  as  already  noticed,  the  children  of 
Montezuma  and  the  cacique  of  Tezcucc,  all  perished  by  the  hands  of 
their  ignorant  countrymen,  it  is  said,  in  the  indiscriminate  fury  of  the 
assault.  There  were,  also,  some  persons  of  considerarion  among  the 
Spaniards,  whose  names  were  inscribed  on  the  same  bloody  roll  of 
slaughter.  Such  was  Francisco  de  Morla,  who  fell  by  the  side  of 
Cortes,  on  returning  with  him  to  the  rescue.  But  the  greatest  loss 
was  that  of  Juan  Velasquez  de  Leon,  who,  with  Alvarado,  had  com- 
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mand  of  the  rear.  It  was  the  post  of  danger  on  diat  night,  and  he  fell, 
bravely  d^ending  it,  at  an  early  part  erf  the  retreat.  He  was  an 
ezceUent  officer,  possessed  of  many  knightly  qualities,  though  some- 
what haughty  in  his  bearing,  being  one  of  the  best  ccmnected  cavaliers 
in  the  army.  The  near  rdation  of  the  governor  of  Cuba,  he  looked 
coldly  at  first  on  the  pretensions  of  Cortis  ;  but,  whether  from  a  con- 
viction that  the  latter  had  been  wronged,  or  from  personal  preference, 
he  afterwards  attached  himself  zealously  to  his  leader's  interests. 
The  general  requited  this  with  a  generous  confidence,  assigning  him, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  separate  and  independent  command,  where  mis- 
conduct, or  even  a  mistake,  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  expedition. 
Velasquez  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  trust ;  and  there  was  no 
cavalier  in  the  army,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Sandoval  and 
Alvarado,  whose  loss  would  have  Men  so  deeply  deplored  by  the 
commands.  Such  were  the  disastrous  results  of  this  terrible  passage 
of  the  causeway  ;  more  disastrous  than  those  occasioned  by  zay  other 
reverse  which  has  stained  the  Spanish  arms  in  the  New  World ; 
and  which  have  branded  the  night  on  which  it  happened,  ia  the 
national  annals,  with  the  name  of  the  wiche  trisU,  "  the  sad  or  melan- 
choly night."  * 
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Retreat  oj  the  Spaniards — Distresses  of  the  Army — Pyramids  of 
Teotibuacan — Great  Batiie  of  Otumba 

1520 

THE  MezicaQS,  during  the  day  which  followed  the  retreat  of 
the  Spaniards,  remained,  for  the  most  part,  quiet  in  their 
own  capital,  where  tiiey  found  occupation  in  cleansing 
the  streets  and  causeways  from  the  dead,  which  lay 
festering  in  heaps  that  might  have  bred  a  pestilence.  They  may 
have  been  employed,  also,  in  paying  the  last  honours  to  such  of  their 
warriors  as  had  fallen,  solemnising  the  funeral  rites  by  the  sacrifice 
of  their  wretched  prisoners,  who,  as  they  contemplated  their  own 
destiny,  may  well  have  envied  the  fate  of  their  companions  who  left 
their  bones  on  the  battle-field.  It  was  most  fortunate  for  the 
Spaniards,  in  their  extremity,  that  they  had  this  breathing-time 
aOowed  them  by  the  enemy.  But  Cortes  knew  that  he  could  not 
calculate  on  its  c<mtinuance,  and,  feeling  how  important  it  was  to 
get  the  start  of  his  vigilant  foe,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  be  in  readiness 
to  resume  their  march  by  midnight.  Fires  were  left  burning,  the 
better  to  deceive  the  enemy ;  and  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  little 
army,  without  sound  of  drum  or  trumpet,  but  with  renewed  spirits, 
sallied  forth  from  the  gates  of  the  ieocaUi,  within  whose  hospitable 
walls  they  had  found  such  seasonable  succour.  The  place  is  now 
indicated  by  a  Christian  church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  under  the 
title  of  Niustra  SeSora  de  los  RemidioSy  whose  miraculous  image — 
the  very  same,  it  is  said,  brought  over  by  the  followers  of  Cort£s  ^ — 
still  extends  her  beneficent  sway  over  the  neighbouring  capital ; 
and  the  traveller,  who  pauses  within  the  precincts  of  the  consecrated 
fane,  may  feel  that  he  is  standing  on  the  spot  made  memorable  by 
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the  refuge  it  afforded  to  the  Conquerors  in  the  hour  of  their  deepest 
despondency.^ 

It  was  arranged  that  the  sick  and  wounded  should  occupy  the 
centre,  transported  on  litters,  or  on  the  backs  of  the  tamanes,  while 
those  who  were  strong  enough  to  keep  their  seats  should  mount 
behind  the  cavalry.  The  able-bodied  soldiers  were  ordered  to  the 
front  and  rear,  wliile  others  protected  the  flanb,  thus  affording  all 
the  security  possible  to  the  invalids.  j 

The  retreating  army  held  on  its  way  unmolested  under  cover 
of  the  darkness.  Bnt,  as  morning  dawned,  they  beheld  parties 
of  the  natives  moving  over  the  heights,  or  hanging  at  a  distance, 
like  a  cloud  of  locusts  on  their  rear.  They  did  not  belong  to  the 
capital ;  but  were  gathered  from  the  neighbouring  country,  where 
the  tidings  of  their  route  had  already  penetrated.  The  charm, 
which  had  hitherto  covered  the  white  men,  was  gone.  The  dread 
Teules  *  were  no  longer  invincible. 

The  Spaniards,  under  the  conduct  of  their  Tlascalan  guides, 
took  a  drcuitous  route  to  the  north,  passing  through  Quaohtitlan, 
and  round  lake  Tzompanco  (Zumpango),  thus  lengthening  their 
march,  but  keeping  at  a  distance  from  the  capital.  From  the 
eminences,  as  they  passed  along,  the  Indians  rolled  down  heavy  stones, 
mingled  with  volleys  of  darts  and  arrows  on  the  heads  of  the  soldiers. 
Some  were  even  bold  enough  to  descend  into  the  plain  and  assault 
the  extremities  of  the  column.  But  they  were  soon  beaten  off  by  the 
horse,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  among  the  hills,  where  the  ground 
was  too  rough  for  the  rider  to  follow.  Indeed,  the  Spaniards  did 
not  care  to  do  so,  their  object  being  rather  to  fly  than  to  nght. 

In  this  way  they  slowly  advanced,  halting  at  intervab  to  drive 
off  their  assailants  when  they  became  too  importunate,  and  greatly 
distressed  by  their  missiles  and  their  desultory  attacks.  At  night, 
the  troop  usually  found  shelter  in  some  town  or  hamlet,  whence 
the  inhabitants,  in  anticipation  of  their  approach,  had  been  careful 
to  carry  off  all  the  provisions.  The  Spaniards  were  soon  reduced 
to  the  greatest  straits  for  subsistence.  Their  principal  food  was 
the  wild  cherry,  which  grew  in  the  woods  or  by  the  roadside. 
Fortunate  were  they  if  they  found  a  few  ears  of  com  implucked. 
More  frequently  nothing  was  left  but  the  stalb ;  and  with  them, 
and  the  like  unwholesome  fare,  they  were  fain  to  supply  the  cravings 
of  appetite.    When  a  horse  happened  to  be  killed,  it  furnished  an 
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extraordinaiy  banquet ;  and  Cortes  himself  records  the  fact  of  his 
having  made  one  of  a  party  who  thus  sumptuously  regaled  themselves, 
devouring  the  animal  even  to  his  hide. 

The  wretched  soldiers,  faint  with  famine  and  fatigue,  were 
sometimes  seen  to  drop  down  lifeless  on  the  road.  Others  loitered 
behind  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  march,  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  who  followed  in  a  track  of  the  army  like  a  flock  of 
famished  vultures,  eager  to  pounce  on  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
Others,  again,  who  strayed  too  far,  in  their  eagerness  to  procure 
sustenance,  shared  the  same  fate.  The  number  of  these,  at  length, 
and  the  consciousness  of  the  cruel  lot  for  which  they  were  reserved, 
compelled  Cortes  to  introduce  stricter  discipline,  and  to  enforce  it 
by  sterner  punishments  than  he  had  hitherto  done, — though  too 
often  ineffectually,  such  was  the  indifference  to  danger,  under  the 
overwhelming  pressure  of  present  calamity. 

In  their  prolonged  distresses,  the  soldiers  ceased  to  set  a  value 
on  those  very  things  for  which  they  had  once  been  content  to  hazard 
life  itself.  More  than  one,  who  had  brought  his  golden  treasure 
safe  through  the  perils  of  the  noche  trtJte,  now  abandoned  it  as  an 
intolerable  burden ;  and  the  rude  Indian  peasant  gleaned  up,  with 
wondering  delight,  the  bright  fragments  of  the  spoils  of  the 
capital.^ 

Through  these  weary  days  Cort6s  displayed  his  usual  serenity 
and  fortitude.  He  was  ever  in  the  post  of  danger,  freely  exposing 
himself  in  encounters  with  the  enemy ;  in  one  of  which  he  received 
a  severe  wound  in  the  head,  that  afterwards  gave  him  much  trouble." 
He  fared  no  better  than  the  humblest  soldier,  and  strove,  by  his 
own  cheerful  countenance  and  counsels,  to  fortify  the  courage  of 
those  who  faltered,  assuring  them  that  their  sufferings  woidd  soon 
be  ended  by  their  arrival  in  the  hospitable  "  land  of  bread."  '  His 
faithful  officers  co-operated  with  him  in  these  efforts ;  and  the 
common  file,  indeed,  especially  his  own  veterans,  must  be  allowed, 
for  the  most  part,  to  have  shown  a  full  measure  of  the  constancy  and 
power  of  endurance  so  characteristic  of  their  nation, — justifying 
the  honest  boast  of  an  old  chronicler,  "  that  there  was  no  people  so 
capable  of  supporting  hunger  as  the  Spaniards,  and  none  of  them 
who  were  ever  more  severdy  tried  than  the  soldiers  of  Cortes."  A 
similar  fortitude  was  shown  by  the  Tlascalans,  trained  in  a  rough 
school   that   made   them   familiar  with  hardships   and   privations. 
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Although  they  sometimes  threw  themselves  on  the  ground,  in  the 
extremity  of  famine,  imploring  their  gods  not  to  abandon  them, 
they  did  their  duty  as  warriors ;  and,  far  from  manifesting  coldness 
towards  the  Spaniards  as  the  cause  of  their  distresses,  seemed  only 
the  more  Brmly  knit  to  them  by  the  sense  of  a  common  suffering. 

On  the  seventh  morning,  the  army  had  reached  the  mountain 
rampart  which  overlooks  the  plains  of  Otompan,  or  Otumba,  as 
commonly  called,  from  the  Indian  city, — now  a  village, — situated 
in  them.  The  distance  from  the  capital  is  hardly  nine  leagues. 
But  the  Spaniards  had  travelled  more  than  thrice  that  distance,  in 
their  circuitous  march  rotmd  the  lakes.  This  had  been  performed  so 
slowly,  that  it  consumed  a  week ;  two  nights  of  which  had  been 
passed  in  the  same  quarters,  from  the  absolute  necessity  of  rest.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  till  July  7  that  they  reached  the  heights  com- 
manding the  plains  which  stretched  far  away  towards  the  territory 
of  Tlascala,  in  full  view  of  the  venerable  pyramids  of  Teotihuacan, 
two  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  the  antique  American 
civilisation  now  existing  north  of  the  Isthmus.  During  all  the 
preceding  day,  th^  had  seen  parties  of  the  enemy  hovering  like  dark 
clouds  above  the  highlands,  brandishing  their  weapons,  and  calling 
out  in  vindictive  tones,  "  Hasten  on  !  You  will  soon  £nd  yourselves 
where  you  cannot  escape !  "  words  of  mysterious  import,  which 
they  were  made  fully  to  comprehend  on  the  following  morning. 

The  monuments  of  San  Juan  Teotihuacan  are,  with  the  exception 
of  the  temple  of  Cholula,  the  most  ancient  remains,  probably,  on  the 
Mexican  soil.  They  were  found  by  the  Aztecs,  according  to  their 
traditions,  on  their  entrance  into  the  country,  when  Teotihuacan, 
the  habitation  of  the  gods,  now  a  paltry  village,  was  a  flourishing  city, 
the  rival  of  Tula,  the  great  Toltec  capital.  The  two  princip^d 
^ramids  were  dedicated  to  Tonatiuh,  the  Sun,  and  Meztli,  the  Moon. 
The  former,  which  is  considerably  the  larger,  is  found  by  recent 
measurements  to  be  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet  long  at  the  base, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high,  dimensions  not  inferior  to 
those  of  some  of  the  kindred  monuments  of  Egypt.^  They  were 
divided  into  four  stories,  of  which  three  are  now  discernible,  while 
the  vestiges  of  the  intermediate  gradations  are  nearly  effaced.  In 
fact,  time  has  dealt  so  roughly  with  them,  and  the  materials  have  been 
so  much  displaced  by  the  treacherous  vegetation  of  the  Tropics, 
muffiing  up  with  its  flowery  mantle  the  ruin  which  it  causes,  that  it  is 
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not  easy  to  discern,  at  once,  the  pyTamidal  form  of  the  stmctures.^ 
The  huge  masses  bear  such  resemblance  to  the  North  American 
mounds,  that  some  have  fancied  them  to  be  only  natural  eminences 
shaped  by  the  hand  of  man  into  a  regular  fonn,  and  ornamented 
with  the  temples  and  terraces,  the  wreck  of  which  still  covers  their 
slopes.  But  othen,  seeing  no  example  of  a  similar  elevation  in  the 
wide  plain  in  which  they  stand,  infer,  with  more  probability,  that 
they  are  wholly  of  an  artificial  construction.' 

Ilie  interior  is  composed  of  clay  mixed  with  pebbles,  incrusted 
on  the  surface  with  tlu:  light  porous  stone  Utxanili^  so  abundant 
in  the  neighbouring  quarries.  Over  this  was  a  thick  coating  of 
stucco,  resembling,  in  its  reddish  colour,  that  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Palenque.  According  to  tradition,  the  pyramids  are  hollow,  but 
hitherto  the  attempt  to  discover  the  cavily  in  that  dedicated  to  the 
Sun  has  been  unsuccessful.  In  the  smaller  mound,  an  aperture  has 
been  found  on  the  southern  side,  at  two-thirds  of  the  elevation.  It 
is  formed  by  a  narrow  gallery,  which,  after  penetrating  to  the  distance 
of  several  yards,  terminates  m  two  pits  or  wells.  The  largest  of  these 
is  about  fifteen  feet  deep ; '  and  the  sides  are  faced  with  unbaked 
bricks ;  but  to  what  purpose  it  was  devoted,  nothing  is  left  to  show. 
It  may  have  been  to  hold  the  ashes  of  some  powerful  chief,  like  the 
solita^  apartment  discovered  in  the  great  Egyptian  pyramid.  That 
these  monuments  were  dedicated  to  religious  uses  there  is  no  doubt ; 
and  it  would  be  only  conformable  to  the  practice  of  antiquity  in 
the  eastern  continent,  that  they  should  have  served  for  tombs  as  well 
as  temples. 

Distinct  traces  of  the  latter  destination  are  said  to  be  visible 
on  the  summit  of  the  smaller  pyramid,  consisting  of  the  remains 
of  stone  walls,  showing  a  building  of  considerable  size  and  strength.* 
There  are  no  remains  on  the  top  of  the  pyramid  of  the  Sun.  But 
the  traveller,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  ascend  its  bald  summit, 
will  be  amply  compensated  by  the  glorious  view  it  will  open  to  him  ; — 
towards  the  south-east,  the  hills  of  Tlascala,  surrounded  by  their 
green  plantations  and  cultivated  cornfields,  in  the  midst  of  which 
stands  the  little  village,  once  the  proud  capital  of  the  republic. 
Somewhat  further  to  the  south,  the  eye  passes  across  the  beautiful 
plains  lying  around  the  6xj  of  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  founded  by  the 
old  Spaniards,  and  still  nvalling,  in  the  splendour  of  its  churches, 
the  most  brilliant  capitals  of  Europe ;   and  far  in  the  west  he  may 
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behold  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  spread  out  like  a  map,  with  its  diminished 
lakes,  its  princely  capital  rising  in  stiU  greater  glory  from  its  ruins, 
and  its  ru^ed  hills  gathering  darkly  around  it,  as  in  the  days  of 
Montezuma. 

The  summit  of  this  larger  mound  is  said  to  have  been  crowned 
by  a  temple,  in  which  was  a  colossal  statue  of  its  presiding  deity, 
the  Sun,  made  of  one  entire  block  of  stone,  and  facii^  ue  east. 
Its  breast  was  protected  by  a  plate  of  buridshed  gold  and  silver, 
on  which  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  luminary  rested.^  An  antiquary, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  speaks  of  having  seen  some 
fragments  of  the  statue.  It  was  still  standing,  according  to  report, 
on  the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  and  was  demolished  by  the  mde- 
fatigable  Bishop  Znmarraga,  whose  hand  fell  more  heavily  than  that 
of  Time  itself  on  the  Aztec  monuments.* 

Around  the  principal  pyramids  are  a  great  number  of  smaller 
ones,  rarely  exceeding  thirty  feet  in  height,  which,  according  to 
tradition,  were  dedicated  to  the  stars,  and  served  as  sepulchres 
for  the  great  men  of  the  nation.  They  are  arranged  symmetrically 
in  avenues  terminating  at  the  sides  of  the  great  pyramids,  which 
face  the  cardinal  points.  The  plain  on  which  they  stand  was  called 
Micoetl,  or  "  Path  of  the  Dead."  The  labourer,  as  he  turns  up  the 
ground,  still  finds  there  numerous  arrow-heads,  and  blades  of  obsidian, 
attesting  the  warlike  character  of  its  primitive  population.' 

What  thoughts  must  crowd  on  the  mind  of  the  traveller,  as 
he  wanders  amidst  these  memorials  of  the  past ;  as  he  treads  over 
the  ashes  of  the  generations  who  reared  these  colossal  fabrics,  which 
take  us  from  the  present  into  the  very  depths  of  time !  But  who 
were  their  builders  i  Was  it  the  shadowy  Olmecs,  whose  history, 
like  that  of  the  ancient  Titans,  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  fable  ?  or  as 
commonly  reported,  the  peaceful  and  industrious  Toltecs,  of  whom 
all  that  we  can  glean  rests  on  traditions  hardly  more  secure  ?  What 
has  become  of  ue  races  who  built  them  ?  Did  they  remain  on  the 
soil,  and  minele  and  become  incorporated  with  the  fierce  Aztecs 
who  succeeded  them  i  Or  did  they  pass  on  to  the  south,  and  find 
a  wider  field  for  the  expansion  of  their  civilisation,  as  shown  by  the 
higher  character  of  the  architectural  remains  in  the  distant  regions 
of  Central  America  and  Yucatan  i  It  is  all  a  mystery, — over  which 
lime  has  thrown  an  impenetrable  veil,  that  no  mortal  hand  may 
raise.    A  nation  has  passed  away, — ^powerful,  populous,  and  well 
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advanced  in  refinement,  as  attested  by  their  monuments, — but  it 
has  perished  without  a  name.    It  has  died  and  made  no  sign ! 

Such  speculations,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  disturbed  the 
minds  of  the  Conquerors,  who  have  not  left  a  single  line  respecting 
these  time-honoured  structures,  though  they  passed  in  full  view  of 
them, — perhaps,  under  their  very  shadows.  In  the  sufferings  of 
the  present,  tliey  had  little  leisure  to  bestow  on  the  past.  Indeed, 
the  new  and  perilous  position,  in  which  at  this  very  spot  th^-  found 
themselves,  must  naturally  have  excluded  every  ouier  thougnt  from 
their  bosoms,  but  that  of  self-preservation. 

As  the  arn^  was  climbing  the  mountain  steeps  which  shut  in 
the  Valley  of  Otompan,  the  videttes  came  in  with  the  intelligence, 
that  a  powerful  body  was  encamped  on  the  other  side,  apparently 
awaiting  their  approach.  The  intelligence  was  soon  confinned  by 
their  own  eyes,  as  they  turned  the  crest  of  the  sierra,  and  saw  spread 
out,  below,  a  mighty  host,  filling  up  the  whole  depth  of  the  valley, 
and  giving  to  it  the  appearance,  from  the  white  cotton  mail  of  the 
warnors,  of  being  covered  with  snow.  It  consisted  of  levies  from 
the  surrounding  country,  and  especially  the  populous  territory  of 
Tezcuco,  drawn  together  at  the  instance  of  Cuitlahuac,  Montezuma's 
successor,  and  now  concentrated  on  this  point  to  dispute  the  passage 
of  the  -Spaniards.  Every  chief  of  note  had  taken  the  field  with  his 
whole  array  gathered  under  his  standard,  proudly  displaying  all 
the  pomp  and  rude  splendour  ai  his  military  equipment.  As  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  were  to  be  seen  shields  and  waving  banners, 
fantastic  helmets,  forests  of  shining  spears,  the  bright  feather-mail 
of  the  chief,  and  the  coarse  cotton  panoply  of  his  follower,  all  mingled 
together  in  wild  confusion,  and  tossing  to  and  fro  like  the  billows  of 
a  troubled  ocean.  It  was  a  sight  to  fill  the  stoutest  heart  among  tiie 
Christians  with  dismay,  heightened  by  the  previous  expectation  of 
soon  reaching  the  friendly  land  which  was  to  terminate  their  weari- 
some pilgrimage.  Even  Cortes,  as  he  contrasted  the  tremendous 
array  before  mm  with  his  own  diminished  squadrons,  wasted  by 
disease  and  enfeebled  by  hunger  and  farigue,  could  not  escape  the 
conviction  that  his  last  hour  had  arrived. 

But  his  was  not  the  heart  to  despond ;  and  he  gathered  strength 

from  the  very  extremity  of  his  situation.    He  had  no  room  for 

hesitation ;    for  there  was  no  alternative  left  to  him.    To  escape 

was  impossible.    He  could  not  retreat  on  the  capital,  from  which 
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he  had  been  expelled.  He  must  advance, — cut  through  the  enemy, 
or  perish.  He  hastily  made  his  dispositions  for  the  fight.  He  gave 
his  force  as  broad  a  front  as  possible,  protecting  it  on  each  flank  by 
his  little  body  of  horse,  now  reduced  to  twenty.  Fortunately,  he 
had  not  allowed  the  invalids,  for  the  last  two  days,  to  mount  behind 
the  riders,  from  a  desire  to  spare  the  horses,  so  that  these  were  now 
in  tolerable  condition ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  army  had  been 
refreshed  by  halting,  as  we  have  seen,  two  nights  and  a  day  in  the 
same  place,  a  delay,  however,  which  had  allowed  the  enemy  time  to 
assemble  in  such  force  to  dispute  its  progress. 

Cortes  instructed  his  cavaliers  not  to  part  with  their  lances, 
and  to  direct  them  at  the  face.  Hie  infantry  were  to  thrust,  not 
strike,  with  their  swords ;  passing  them,  at  once,  through  the  bodies 
of  their  enemies.  Th^  were,  above  all,  to  aim  at  the  leaders,  as 
the  general  well  knew  how  much  depends  on  the  life  of  the  com- 
mander in  the  wars  of  barbarians,  whoee  want  of  subordination  makes 
them  impatient  of  any  control  but  that  to  which  they  arc  accustomed. 

He  then  addressed  to  his  troops  a  few  words  of  encouragement, 
as  customary  with  him  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement.  He  reminded 
them  of  the  victories  they  had  won  with  odds  nearly  as  discouraging 
as  the  present ;  thus  establishing  the  superiority  of  science  and 
discipline  over  numbers.  Numbers,  indeed,  were  of  no  account, 
where  the  arm  of  the  Almighty  was  on  their  side.  And  he  bade 
them  have  full  confidence,  that  He,  who  had  carried  them  safely 
through  so  many  perils,  would  not  now  abandon  them  and  His  own 
good  cause,  to  perish  by  the  hand  of  the  infidel.  His  address  was 
brief,  for  he  read  in  their  looks  that  settled  resolve  which  rendered 
words  unnecessary.  Tlie  circumstances  of  their  position  spoke  more 
forcibly  to  the  heart  of  every  soldier  than  any  eloquence  could  have 
done,  filling  it  with  that  feeling  of  desperation,  which  makes  the 
weak  arm  strong,  and  turns  the  coward  into  a  hero.  After  they  had 
earnestly  commended  themselves,  therefore,  to  the  protection  of 
God,  the  Virgin,  and  St.  James,  Cortes  led  his  battalions  straight 
against  the  eneroy.^ 

It  was  a  solemn  moment, — that  in  which  the  devoted  little  band, 
with  steadfast  coantenances,  and  their  usual  intrepid  step,  descended 
on  the  plain  to  be  swallowed  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  vast  ocean  of  their 
enemies.  Tlie  latter  rushed  on  with  impetuosity  to  meet  them, 
making  the  mountains  ring  to  their  discordant  yells  and  battle-cries. 
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and  sending  forth  Toilers  of  stones  and  arrows  which  for  a  moment 
shot  out  the  light  of  day.  But,  when  the  leading  files  of  the  two 
annies  closed,  the  superiority  of  the  Christians  was  felt,  as  their 
antagonists,  falling  back  before  the  charges  of  cavalry,  were  thrown 
into  confusion  by  their  own  numbers  who  pressed  on  them  from 
behind.  Ttas  Spanish  infantry  followed  up  the  blow,  and  a  wide 
lane  was  opened  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  who,  receding  on  all 
sides,  seemed  willing  to  allow  a  free  passage  for  their  opponents.  But 
it  was  to  return  on  them  with  accumulated  force,  as,  rallying,  they 
poured  upon  the  Christians,  enveloping  the  little  army  on  all  sides, 
which  with  its  bristling  array  of  long  swords  and  javelins,  stood 
firm, — in  the  words  of  a  contemporary, — like  an  islet  against  which 
the  breakers,  roaring  and  surging,  spend  their  fmy  in  vain.^  The 
struggle  was  desperate  of  man  against  man.  The  Tlascalan  seemed 
to  renew  bis  strength,  as  he  fonght  almost  in  view  of  his  own  native 
hills ;  as  did  the  Spaniard,  widi  the  horrible  doom  of  the  caprive 
before  his  eyes.  Well  did  the  cavaliers  do  their  duty  on  that  day ; 
charging,  in  little  bodies  of  four  or  five  abreast,  deep  into  the  enemy's 
ranks,  riding  over  the  broken  files,  and  by  this  temporary  advantage 
giving  streogth  and  courage  to  the  iniantiy.  Not  a  lance  was  there 
which  did  not  reek  with  the  blood  of  an  infidel.  Among  the  rest, 
the  young  captain  Sandoval  is  parricolarly  commemorated  for  his 
daring  prowess.  Managing  his  nery  steed  with  easy  horsemanship, 
he  darted,  when  least  expected,  into  the  thickest  of  the  miUty  over- 
turning the  stanchest  warriors,  and  rejoicing  in  danger,  as  if  it  were 
his  natural  element. 

Bat  these  gallant  displays  of  heroism  served  only  to  ingulf  the 
Spaniards  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  mass  of  the  enemy,  with  scarcely 
any  more  chance  of  cutting  their  way  through  his  dense  and  inter- 
minable battahons,  than  of  hewing  a  passage  with  their  swords 
through  the  mountains.  Many  of  the  Tlascalans  and  some  of  the 
Spaniards  had  fallen,  and  not  one  but  had  been  wounded.  Cortes 
hmiself  had  received  a  seccmd  cut  on  the  head,  and  his  horse  was  so 
much  injured  that  he  was  compelled  to  dismount,  and  take  one  from 
the  baggage  train,  a  strong-boned  animal,  who  carried  him  well 
through  the  turmcnl  of  the  day.  The  contest  had  now  lasted  several 
hours.  The  sun  rode  high  in  the  heavens,  and  shed  an  intolerable 
fervour  over  the  plain.  The  Christians,  weakened  by  previous 
sufferings,  and  faint  with  loss  of  blood,  began  to  relax  in  their  desperate 
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exertions.  Tlieir  enemies,  constantly  supported  by  fresh  relays 
from  the  rear,  were  still  in  good  heart,  and,  quick  to  perceive  their 
advantage,  pressed  with  redoubled  force  on  the  Spaniards.  The  horse 
fdl  back,  crowded  on  the  foot ;  and  the  latter,  in  vain  seeking  a 
passage  amidst  the  dusky  throngs  of  the  enemy,  who  now  closed  up 
the  rear,  were  thrown  into  some  disorder.  The  tide  of  battle  was 
setting  rapidly  against  the  Christians.  The  fate  of  the  day  would  soon 
be  decided ;  and  all  that  now  remained  for  them  seemed  to  be  to 
sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible. 

At  this  critical  moment,  Cort^,  whose  restless  eye  had  been 
roving  round  the  field  in  quest  of  any  object  that  might  offer  him  the 
means  of  arresting  the  coming  ruin,  rising  in  his  stirrups^  descried 
at  a  distance,  in  the  midst  of  the  throng,  the  chief  who,  from  his 
dress  and  military  cortegty  he  knew  must  be  the  commander  of  the 
barbarian  forces.  He  was  covered  with  a  rich  surcoat  of  feather- 
work  ;  and  a  panache  of  beautiful  plumes,  gorgeously  set  in  gold  and 
precious  stones,  floated  above  his  head.  Rising  above  this,  and 
attached  to  his  back,  between  the  shoulders,  was  a  short  stafi  bearing 
a  golden  net  for  a  banner, — the  singular,  but  customary,  symbol  of 
authority  for  an  Aztec  commander.  The  cacique,  whose  name  was 
Cihuaca,  was  borne  on  a  litter,  and  a  body  of  young  warriors,  whose 
gay  and  ornamented  dresses  showed  them  to  be  the  flower  of  the 
Indian  nobles,  stood  round  as  a  guard  of  his  person  and  the  sacred 
emblem. 

The  eagle  eye  of  Cortes  no  sooner  fell  on  this  personage,  than  it 
lighted  up  vrith  triumph.  Turning  quickly  round  to  the  cavaliers 
at  bis  side,  among  whom  were  Sandoval,  Olid,  Alvarado,  and  Avila, 
he  pointed  out  the  chief,  exclaiming,  "  There  is  our  mark !  Follow 
ana  support  me !  "  Then  crying  his  war-cry,  and  striking  his  iron 
heel  into  his  weary  steed,  he  plunged  headlong  into  the  thickest  of 
the  press.  His  enemies  fdl  back,  taken  by  surprise  and  daunted  by 
the  ferocity  of  the  attack.  Those  who  did  not  were  pierced  through 
vrith  his  lance,  or  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  his  charger.  Tne 
cavaliers  followed  close  in  the  rear.  On  they  swept,  with  the  fury  of 
a  thunderbolt,  cleaving  the  solid  ranb  asunder,  strewing  their  path 
with  the  dying  and  the  dead,  and  bounding  over  every  obstacle  in 
their  way.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  in  the  presence  of  the  Indian 
commander,  and  Cort6s,  overturning  his  supporters,  sprung  forward 
with  the  strength  of  a  Hon,  and,  striking  him  through  vrith  his  lance, 
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hurled  him  to  the  ground.  A  young  cavalier,  Juan  de  Salamanca, 
who  had  kept  close  by  his  general's  side,  quicUy  dismounted  and 
despatched  ue  fallen  chief.  Then  tearing  away  his  banner,  he  pre- 
sented it  to  Cortes,  as  a  trophy  to  which  he  had  the  best  claim.^ 
It  was  all  the  work  of  a  moment.  The  guard,  overpowered  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  onset,  made  little  resistance,  but,  flying,  communi- 
cated their  own  panic  to  their  comrades.  The  tidings  c^  the  loss 
soon  spread  over  the  field.  The  Indians,  filled  with  consternation, 
now  thought  only  of  escape.  In  their  blind  terror,  their  numbers 
augmented  their  confusion.  They  trampled  on  one  another,  fancy- 
ing it  was  the  enemy  in  their  rear.' 

The  Spaniards  and  Tlascalans  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  marvdlous  change  in  their  affairs.  Their  fatigue,  their  wounds, 
hunger,  thirst,  all  were  forgotten  id  the  eagerness  for  vengeance ; 
and  they  followed  up  the  flying  foe,  dealing  death  at  every  stroke, 
and  taking  ample  retributioD  for  all  they  bad  suffered  in  the  bloody 
marshes  of  Mexico.'  Long  did  they  pursue,  till,  the  enemy  having 
abandoned  the  field,  they  returned  sated  widi  slaughter  to  glean  the 
booty  which  he  had  left.  It  was  great,  for  the  ground  was  covered 
with  the  bodies  of  chiefs,  at  whom  the  Spaniards,  in  obedience  to  the 
general's  instructions,  had  particularly  aimed ;  and  their  dresses 
displayed  all  the  barbaric  pomp  of  ornament,  in  which  the  Indian 
warrior  delighted.*  When  his  men  had  thus  indemnified  themselves, 
in  some  degree,  for  their  late  reverses,  Cort6s  called  them  again  under 
their  banners ;  and,  after  offering  up  a  grateful  acknowledgment  to 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  for  their  miraculous  preservation,*  they  renewed 
their  march  across  the  now  deserted  valley.  The  sun  was  declining 
in  the  heavens,  but  before  the  shades  of  evening  had  gathered  around, 
they  reached  an  Indian  temple  on  an  eminence,  which  afforded  a 
strong  and  commodious  position  for  the  night. 

Such  was  the  famous  battle  of  Otompan, — or  Otumba,  as 
commonly  called  from  the  Spanish  corruption  of  the  name.  It  was 
fought  on  July  8,  1520.  Ine  whole  amount  of  the  Indian  force 
is  reckoned  by  Castilian  writers  at  two  hundred  thousand !  that  of 
the  slain  at  twenty  thousand  I  Those  who  admit  the  first  part  of 
the  estimate  will  find  no  difliculty  in  receiving  the  last.'  It  is  about 
as  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  calculation  of  the  numbers  of  a  dis- 
orderly savage  multitude,  as  of  the  pebbles  on  the  beach,  or  the 
scattered  leaves  in  autumn.  Yet  it  was,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the 
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most  remarkable  victories  ever  achiered  in  the  New  World.  And 
this,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  disparity  of  the  forces,  but  of  their 
unequal  condition.  For  the  Indians  were  in  all  their  strength,  while 
the  Christians  were  wasted  by  disease,  famine,  and  long-protracted 
sufferings ;  without  cannon  or  firearms,  and  deficient  in  the  military 
apparatus  which  had  so  often  struck  terror  into  their  barbarian  foe, — 
ancient  even  in  the  terrors  of  a  victorious  name.  But  they  had 
discipline  on  their  side,  desperate  resolve,  and  implicit  confidence 
in  their  commander.  That  they  should  have  triumphed  against 
such  odds  furnishes  an  inference  of  the  same  kind  as  that  established 
by  the  victories  of  the  European  over  the  semi-civilised  hordes  of 
Asia. 

Yet  even  here  all  must  not  be  referred  to  superior  discipline 
and  tactics.  For  the  battle  woold  certainly  have  been  lost,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  fortunate  death  di  the  Indian  general.  And, 
although  the  selection  of  the  victim  may  be  called  the  result  of 
calculation,  yet  it  was  by  the  most  precarious  chance  that  he  was 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Spaniards.  It  is,  indeed,  one  among  many 
examples  of  the  influence  of  fortune  in  determining  the  fate  of 
military  operations.  The  star  of  Cortes  was  in  the  ascendant.  Had ' 
it  been  ouerwise,  not  a  Spaniard  would  have  survived  that  day  to 
tell  the  bloody  tale  of  the  battle  of  Otumba. 
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CHAPTER   V 

Arrival  in  Tlascala — Friendly  Reception — Discontents  of  the  Army — 
Jealousy  of  the  Tlascalans — Embassy  from  Mexico 

1520 

ON  the  following  morning  the  army  broke  up  its  encamp- 
ment at  an  early  hour.  The  enemy  do  not  seem  to  have 
made  an  attempt  to  rally.  Qoud^  of  skirmishers,  how- 
ever, were  seen  during  the  morning,  keeping  at  a  respectful 
distance,  though  occasionally  venturing  near  enough  to  salute  the 
Spaniards  with  a  vcJley  of  missiles. 

On  a  rising  ground  they  discovered  a  fountain,  a  blessing  not 
too  often  met  with  in  these  arid  regions,  and  gratefully  commemorated 
by  the  Christians,  for  the  refreshment  afforded  by  its  cool  and 
abundant  waters.^  A  little  further  on,  they  descried  the  rude  works 
which  served  as  the  bulwark  and  boundary  of  the  Tlascalan  territoiy. 
At  the  sight,  the  allies  sent  up  a  joyous  shout  of  congratulation,  m 
which  the  Spaniards  heartily  joined,  as  they  felt  they  were  soon  to 
be  on  friendly  and  hospitable  groimd. 

But  these  feelings  were  speedily  followed  by  others  of  a  different 
nature ;  and,  as  they  drew  nearer  the  territory,  their  minds  were 
disturbed  with  the  most  painful  apprehensions  as  to  their  reception 
by  the  people  among  whom  they  were  bringing  desolation  and  mourn- 
ing, and  vmo  might  so  easily,  if  Ul-disposed,  take  advantage  of  their 
present  crippled  condition.  "  Thoughts  like  these,"  says  Cortes, 
*'  weighed  as  heavily  on  my  spirit  as  any  which  I  ever  experienced  in 
going  to  battle  with  the  Aztecs."  Still  he  put>  as  usual,  a  good  face 
on  the  matter,  and  encouraged  his  men  to  confide  in  their  allies, 
whose  past  conduct  had  afforded  every  ground  for  trusting  to  their 
fidelity  in  future.  He  cautioned  them,  however,  as  their  own 
strength  was  so  mach  impaired,  to  be  most  careful  to  give  no 
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umbrage,  or  ground  for 
jealousy,  to  their  high- 
spirited  allies.  "  Be  but 
on  your  guard,"  con- 
tinued the  intrepid 
general,  "  and  we  have 
learts  and  strong  hands  to 
ough  the  midst  of  them  ! " 
anxious  surmises,  bidding 
Aztec  domain,  the  Christian 
d  the  frontier,  and  once 
he  soil  of  the  Republic. 
:  place  at  which  they  halted 
Q  of  Huejotlipan,  a  place  of 
re  or  fifteen  thousand  in- 
They  were  kindly  greeted 
le,  who  came  out  to  receive 
ng  the  troops  to  their  habi- 
administenng  all  the  relief 
iple  hospitality.  Yet  this 
disinterested,  according  to 
e  Spaniards,  as  to  prevent 
:ing  in  requital  a  share  of 
'  taken  in  the  late  action.^ 
reary  forces  remained  two 
ys,  when  the  news  of  their 
ttg  reached  the  capital,  not 
bur  or  five  leagues  distant, 
sf,  Maxixca,  their  efficient 
leir  former  visit,  and  Xico- 
yonng  warrior  who,  it  will 
ered,  had  commanded  the 
ds  nation  in  their  bloody 
with  the  Spaniards,  came 
merous  concourse  of  the 
welcome  the  fugitives  to 
vlaxixca  cordially  embracing 
the  Spanish  commander,  testified  the 
Maxima.  •  deepest  sympathy  for  his  misfortunes. 
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TTiat  the  white  men  could  so  long  have  withstood  the  confederated 
power  of  the  Aztecs  was  proof  enough  of  their  marvellous  prowess. 
"  We  have  made  common  cause  together,"  said  the  lord  of  Tlascala, 
"  and  we  have  common  injuries  to  avenge  ;  and,  come  weal  or  come 
woe,  be  assured  we  will  prove  true  and  loyal  friends,  and  stand  hy  you 
to  the  death." 

This  cordial  assurance  and  sympathy,  from  one  who  exercised 
a  control  over  the  public  counsels  beyond  any  other  ruler,  effectuaUy 
dispelled  the  doubts  that  lingered  in  the  mind  of  Cort&.  He  readily 
accepted  his  invitation  to  continue  his  march  at  once  to  the  capital, 
where  he  would  find  so  much  better  accommodations  for  his  army, 
than  in  a  small  town  on  the  frontier.  The  sick  and  wounded,  placed 
in  hammocb,  were  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  friendly  natives ; 
and,  as  the  troops  drew  near  the  city,  the  inhabitants  came  flocking 
out  in  crowds  to  meet  them,  rending  the  air  with  joyous  acclamations 
and  wild  bursts  of  their  rude  Indian  minstrelsy.  Amidst  the  general 
jubilee,  however,  were  heard  sounds  of  wailmg  and  sad  lament,  as 
some  unhappy  relative  or  friend,  looking  earnestly  into  the  diminished 
files  of  their  countrymen,  sought  in  vain  for  some  dear  and  familiar 
countenance,  and,  as  they  turned  disappointed  away,  gave  utterance 
to  their  sorrow  in  tones  that  touched  the  heart  of  every  soldier  in  the 
army.  With  these  mingled  accompaniments  of  joy  and  woe, — ^the 
motley  web  of  himian  life, — the  way-worn  columns  of  Cortes  at 
length  re-entered  the  republican  capital. 

The  general  and  his  suite  were  lodged  in  the  rude,  but  spacious, 
palace  of  Maxizca.  The  rest  of  the  army  took  up  their  quarters 
in  the  district  over  which  the  Tlascalan  lord  presided.  Here  they 
continued  several  weeks,  until,  by  the  attentions  of  the  hospitable 
citizens,  and  such  medical  treatment  as  their  humble  science  could 
supply,  the  wounds  of  the  soldiers  were  healed,  and  they  recovered 
from  the  debility  to  which  they  had  been  reduced  by  their  long  and 
unparalleled  sufferings.  Cortes  was  one  of  those  who  suSered 
severely.  He  lost  the  use  of  two  of  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand.' 
He  had  received,  besides,  two  injuries  on  the  head ;  one  of  which 
was  so  much  exasperated  by  his  subsequent  fatigues  and  excitement  of 
tnind,  that  it  assumed  an  alarming  appearance.  A  part  of  the  bone 
was  obliged  to  be  removed.  A  fever  ensued,  and  for  several  days 
the  hero,  who  had  braved  danger  and  death  in  their  most  terrible 
forms,  lay  stretched  on  his  bed,  as  helpless  as  an  infant.  His  excellent 
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constitution,  however,  got  the  better  of  disease,  and  he  was,  at  length, 
once  more  enabled  to  resume  his  customary  activity. — ^The  Spaniards, 
with  pohtic  generosity,  requited  the  hospitality  o£  their  hosts  by 
sharing  with  them  the  spoils  of  their  recent  victory ;  and  Cortes 
especially  rejoiced  the  heart  of  Mazixca,  by  presenting  him  with  the 
military  trophy  which  he  had  won  from  the  Indian  commander. 

But  while  the  Spaniards  were  thus  recruiting  their  health  and 
spirits  under  the  friendly  treatment  of  their  aUies,  and  recovering 
uie  confidence  and  tranquillity  of  mind  which  had  sunt  under  their 
hard  reverses,  they  received  tidings,  from  time  to  time,  which  showed 
that  their  late  disaster  had  not  been  confined  to  the  Mexican  capital. 
On  his  descent  from  Mexico  to  encounter  Narvaez,  Cortes  had  brought 
with  him  a  quantity  of  gold,  which  he  left  for  safe  keeping  at  Tlascala. 
To  this  was  added  a  considerable  sum,  collected  by  the  unfortunate 
Velasquez  de  Leon,  in  his  expedition  to  the  coast,  as  well  as  contribu- 
tions from  other  sources.  From  the  unquiet  state  of  the  capital,, 
the  general  thought  it  best,  on  his  return  there,  still  to  leave  the 
treasure  under  the  care  of  a  number  of  invaUd  soldiers,  who,  when 
in  marching  condirion,  were  to  rejoin  him  in  Mexico.  A  party  from 
Vera  Cruz,  consisting  of  five  horsemen  and  forty  foot,  had  since 
arrived  at  Tlascala,  and,  taking  charge  of  the  invalids  and  treasure, 
undertook  to  escort  them  to  the  capital.  He  now  learned  that  they 
had  been  intercepted  on  the  route,  and  all  cut  off,  with  the  enure 
loss  of  the  treasure.  Twelve  other  soldiers,  marching  in  the  same 
direction,  had  been  massacred  in  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Tepeaca ;  and  accounts  continually  arrived  of  some  unfortunate 
Castilian,  who,  presuming  on  the  respect  hitherto  shown  to  his 
countrymen,  and  ignorant  of  the  disasters  in  the  capital,  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy.* 

Tliese  dismal  tidings  filled  the  mind  of  Cort6s  with  gloomy 
apprehensions  for  the  fate  of  the  settlement  at  Villa  Rica, — the  last 
stay  of  their  hopes.  He  despatched  a  trusty  messenger,  at  once,  to 
that  place ;  and  had  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  to  receive  a  letter 
in  return  from  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  acquainting  him 
with  the  safety  of  the  colony,  and  its  friendly  relations  with  the 
neighbouring  Totonacs.  It  was  the  best  guarantee  of  the  fidelity 
of  the  latter,  that  they  had  offended  the  Mexicans  too  deeply  to  be 
forgiven. 

While  the  affairs  of  Cortes  wore  so  gloomy  an  aspect  without, 
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he  liad  to  experience  an  annoyance  scarcely  less  serious  from  the  dis- 
contents of  ius  followers.  Many  of  them  had  fancied  that  their  late 
appalling  reverses  wonld  put  an  end  to  the  expedirion  ;  or,  at  least, 
postpone  all  thoughts  of  resuming  it  for  the  present.  But  diey  knew 
Uttle  of  Cortes  who  reasoned  thus.  Even  while  tossing  on  his  bed  of 
sickness,  he  was  ripening  in  his  mind  fresh  schemes  for  retrieving  his 
honour,  and  for  recovering  the  enipre  which  had  been  lost  more  by 
another's  rashness  than  his  own.  This  was  apparent,  as  he  became 
convalescent,  from  the  new  regulations  he  made  respecting  the 
army,  as  well  as  from  the  orders  sent  to  Vera  Cruz  for  fresh  rein- 
forcements. 

The  knowledge  of  all  this  occasioned  much  disquietude  to  the  dis- 
affected soldiers.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  ancient  followers 
of  Narvaez,  on  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  the  brunt  of  vrar  had  fallen 
the  heaviest.  Many  of  them  possessed  property  in  the  islands, 
and  had  embarked  on  this  ezpedirioD  chiefly  from  the  desire  of  in- 
creasing it.  But  they  had  gathered  neither  gold  nor  glory  in  Mexico, 
^eir  present  service  filled  them  only  vritia  disgust ;  and  the  few, 
comparatively,  who  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  survive,  languished 
to  return  to  their  rich  mines  and  pleasant  farms  in  Cuba,  bitterly 
cursing  the  day  when  they  had  left  them. 

Finding  their  complaints  little  heeded  by  the  general,  they  pre- 
pared a  written  remonstrance,  in  which  they  made  their  demand 
more  formally.  TTiey  represented  the  rashness  of  persisting  in  the 
enterprise  in  his  present  impoverished  state,  without  arms  or  am- 
munition, almost  vrithout  men ;  and  this,  too,  against  a  powerful 
enemy,  who  had  been  more  than  a  match  for  him,  with  all  the  strength 
of  his  late  resources.  It  was  madness  to  think  of  it.  The  attempt 
would  bring  them  all  to  the  sacrifice-block.  Their  only  course  was 
to  continue  their  march  to  Vera  Cruz.  Every  hour  of  delay  might  be 
fatal.  The  garrison  in  that  place  might  be  overwhelmed  from  want 
of  strength  to  defend  itself;  and  thus  their  last  hope  would  be 
annihilated.  But,  once  there,  they  might  wait  in  comparative  security 
for  such  reinforcements  as  would  join  them  from  abroad ;  while,  in 
case  of  failure,  they  could  the  more  easily  make  their  escape.  They 
concluded  with  insisring  on  being  permitted  to  return,  at  once, 
to  the  port  of  Villa  Rica.  This  petition,  or  rather  remonstrance, 
was  signed  by  all  the  disaffected  soldiers,  and,  after  being  formally 
attested  by  the  royal  notary^  was  presented  to  Cortes.^ 
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It  was  a  trying  circumstance  for  him-  Wtat  touched  him  most 
nearly  was,  to  find  the  name  of  his  friend,  the  secretary  Duero,  to 
whose  good  ofHces  he  had  chiefly  owed  his  command,  at  the  bead 
of  the  paper.  He  was  not,  however,  to  be  shaken  from  bis  purpose 
for  a  moment ;  and  while  all  outward  resources  seemed  to  be  fading 
away,  and  his  own  friends  faltered  or  failed  him,  he  was  still  true 
to  himself.  He  knew  that  to  retreat  to  Vera  Cruz  would  be  to 
abandon  the  enterprise.  Once  there,  his  army  would  soon  find  a 
pretext  and  a  way  for  breaking  up,  and  returning  to  the  islands.  All 
his  ambitious  schemes  would  be  blasted.  The  great  prize,  already 
once  in  bis  grasp,  would  then  be  lost  for  ever.  He  would  be  a  ruined 
man. 

In  his  celebrated  letter  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  he  says,  that,  in 
reflecting  on  his  position,  he  felt  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  "  that 
fortune  favours  the  brave.  The  Spaniards  were  the  followers  of 
the  Cross  ;  and,  trusting  in  the  infimte  goodness  and  mercy  of  God, 
he  could  not  believe  that  He  would  suffer  them  and  His  own  good 
cause  thus  to  perish  among  the  heathen.  He  was  resolved,  therdEore, 
not  to  descend  to  the  coast,  but  at  all  hazards  to  retrace  his  steps 
and  beard  the  enemy  again  in  his  capital." 

It  was  in  the  same  resolute  tone  that  he  answered  his  discontented 
followers.^  He  urged  every  argument  which  could  touch  their 
pride  or  honour  as  cavaliers.  He  appealed  to  that  ancient  Castilian 
valour  which  had  never  been  known  to  falter  before  an  enemy ; 
besought  them  not  to  discredit  the  great  deeds  which  had  made 
their  name  ring  throughout  Europe ;  not  to  leave  the  emprise  half 
achieved,  for  others  more  daring  and  adventurous  to  finisli..  How 
could  they  with  any  honour,  he  asked,  desert  their  aUies  whom  they 
had  involved  in  the  war,  and  leave  them  unprotected  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  Aztecs  ?  To  retreat  but  a  single  step  towards  Villa  Rica  would 
be  to  proclaim  their  own  weakness.  It  would  -dishearten  their 
friends,  and  give  confidence  to  their  foes.  He  implored  them  to 
resume  the  confidence  in  him  which  they  bad  ever  shown,  and  to 
reflect  that,  if  they  had  recently  met  with  reverses,  he  had  up  to  that 
point  accomplished  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  he  had  promised. 
It  would  be  easy  now  to  retrieve  their  losses,  if  they  would  have 
patience,  and  abide  in  this  friendly  land  until  the  reinforcements, 
which  would  be  ready  to  come  in  at  his  call,  should  enable  them 
to  act  on  the  offensive.  If,  however,  there  were  any  so  insensible 
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to  the  motives  which  touch  a  brave  man's  heart,  as  to  prefer  ease  at 
home  to  the  glory  of  this  great  achievement,  he  would  not  stand  in 
their  way.  Let  them  go  in  God's  name.  Let  them  leave  their 
general  m  his  extremity.  He  should  feel  stronger  in  the  service 
of  a  few  brave  spirits,  uan  if  surrounded  by  a  host  of  the  false  or 
the  faint-hearted. 

The  disafiected  party,  as  already  noticed,  was  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  troops  of  Narvaez.  When  the  general's  own  veterans  heard  this 
appeal,'  their  blood  warmed  with  indignation  at  the  thoughts  of 
abandoning  him  or  the  cause  at  such  a  crisis.  They  pledged  them- 
selves to  stand  by  him  to  the  last ;  and  the  malcontents  silenced, 
if  not  convinced,  by  this  generous  expression  of  sentiment  from  their 
comrades,  consented  to  postpone  their  departure  for  the  present, 
under  the  assurance,  that  no  obstacle  should  be  thrown  in  their 
way,  when  a  more  favourable  season  should  present  itself." 

Scarcely  was  this  difficulty  adjusted,  when  Cortes  was  menaced 
with  one  more  serious,  in  the  jealousy  springing  up  between  his 
soldiers  and  their  Indian  allies.  Notwithstanding  the  demonstrations 
of  regard  by  Maxixca  and  his  immediate  followers,  there  were  others 
of  the  nation  who  looked  with  an  evil  eye  on  their  guests,  for  the 
calamities  in  which  they  had  involved  them ;  and  they  tauntingly 
asked,  if,  in  addition  to  tUs,  they  were  now  to  be  burdened  by  the 
presence  and  maintenance  of  the  strangers  ?  The  sallies  of  discontent 
were  not  so  secret  as  altogether  to  escape  the  ears  of  the  Spaniards, 
in  whom  they  occasioned  no  little  disquietude. '  They  proceeded, 
for  the  most  part,  it  is  true,  from  persons  of  little  consideration, 
since  the  four  great  chiefs  of  the  Republic  appear  to  have  been  steadily 
secured  to  the  interests  of  Cortes.  But  they  derived  some  importance 
from  the  countenance  of  the  warlike  Xicotencatl,  in  whose  bosom 
still  lingered  the  embers  of  that  implacable  hostility  which  he  had 
displayed  so  courageously  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  sparkles  of 
this  fiery  temper  occasionally  gleamed  forth  in  the  intimate  inter- 
course into  which  he  was  now  reluctantly  brought  with  his  ancient 
opponents. 

Cortes,  who  saw  with  alarm  the  growing  feelings  of  estrangement, 
which  must  sap  the  very  foundations  on  which  he  was  to  rest  the 
lever  for  future  operations,  employed  every  argument  which  sug- 
gested itself  to  restore  the  confidence  of  his  own  men.  He  reminded 
them  of  the  good  services  they  had  uniformly  received  from  the 
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^eat  body  of  ths  nation.  They  had  a  sufficient  pledge  of  the  future 
constancy  of  the  Tlascalans  in  their  long  cherished  hatred  of  the 
Aztecs,  which  the  recent  disasters  they  had  suffered  from  the  same 

r liter  could  serve  only  to  sharpen.  And  he  urged  with  much  force, 
t,  if  any  evil  designs  had  been  meditated  By  them  against  the 
Spaniards,  the  Tlascalans  would  doubtless  have  taken  advantage  of 
their  late  disabled  condition,  and  not  waited  till  they  had  recovered 
their  strength  and  means  of  resistance.^ 

While  Cortes  was  thus  endeavouring,  with  somewhat  doubtful 
success,  to  stifle  his  own  apprehensions,  as  well  as  those  in  the  bosoms 
•of  his  followers,  an  event  occurred  which  happUy  brought  the  affair 
to  an  issue,  and  permanently  settled  the  relations  in  which  the  two 
parties  were  to  stand  to  each  other.  This  will  make  it  necessary 
to  notice  some  events  which  had  occurred  in  Mexico  since  the 
■expulsion  of  the  Spaniards. 

On  Montezuma's  death,  his  brother  Cuitlahuac,  lord  of  Izta- 
palapan,  conformably  to  the  usage  regulating  the  descent  of  the 
Aztec  crown,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  He  was  an  active  prince, 
•of  large  experience  in  military  affairs,  and,  by  the  strength  of  his 
•character,  was  well  fitted  to  sustain  the  tottering  fortunes  of  the 
monarchy.  He  appears,  moreover,  to  have  been  a  man  of  liberal, 
and  what  may  be  called  enlightened  taste,  to  judge  from  the  beautiful 
.gardens  whidi  he  had  filled  with  rare  exotics,  and  which  so  much 
attracted  the  admiration  of  the  Spaniards  in  his  city  of  Iztapalapan. 
Unlike  his  predecessor,  he  held  the  white  men  in  detestation ;  and 
"had  probably  the  satisfaction  of  celebrating  his  own  coronation  by 
the  sacrifice  of  many  of  them.  From  the  moment  of  his  release 
-from  the  Spanish  quarters,  where  he  had  been  detained  by  Cort6s, 
lie  entered  into  the  patriotic  movements  of  his  people.  It  was 
lie  who  conducted  the  assaults  both  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  and 
•on  the  "  Melancholy  Night " ;  and  it  was  at  his  instigation  that  the 
-powerful  force  had  been  assembled  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the 
-Spaniards  in  the  Vale  of  Otumba.' 

Since  the  evacuation  of  the  capital,  he  had  been  busily  occupied 
in  repairing  the  mischief  it  had  received, — restoring  the  buildings 
and  the  bridges,  and  putting  it  in  the  best  posture  of  defence.  He 
liad  endeavoured  to  iftiprove  the  discipline  and  arms  of  his  troops. 
He  introduced  the  long  spear  among  them,  and,  by  attaching  the 
sword-blades  taken  from  the  Christians  to  long  pwes,  contrived  a 
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w&ipon  that  should  be  formidable  against  cavalry.  He  summoned 
his  vassals,  far  and  near,  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  match  to 
the  relief  of  the  capital,  if  necessary,  and,  the  better  to  secure  their 
good  will,  relieved  them  from  some  of  ^e  burdens  usually  laid  on 
them.  But  he  was  now  to  experience  the  instability  of  a  government 
which  rested  not  on  love,  but  on  fear.  The  vassals  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  valley  remained  true  to  their  allegiance ;  but  others 
held  themselves  aloof,  uncertain  what  course  to  adopt ;  while  others, 
again,  in  the  more  distant  provinces,  refused  obedience  altogether, 
considering  this  a  favourable  moment  for  throwing  off  the  y<^' 
which  had  so  long  galled  them.^ 

In  this  emergency,  the  government  sent  a  deputation  to  its 
ancient  enemies,  the  Tlascalans.  It  consisted  of  six  Aztec  nobles, 
bearing  a  present  of  cotton  cloth,  salt,  and  other  articles  rarely  seen, 
of  late  years,  in  the  Republic.  The  lords  of  the  state,  astonished 
at  this  unprecedented  act  of  condescension  in  their  ancient  foe, 
called  the  council  or  senate  of  the  great  chiefs  together,  to  give  the 
envojrs  audience. 

Before  this  body,  the  Aztecs  stated  the  purpose  of  their  mission. 
Tlicy  invited  the  Tlascalans  to  bury  all  past  grievances  in  oblivion, 
and  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  them.  All  the  nations  of  Anahuac 
should  malce  common  cause  in  defence  of  their  country  against  the 
white  men.  The  Tlascalans  would  bring  down  on  their  own  heads 
the  wrath  of  the  gods,  if  they  longer  harboured  the  strangers 
who  had  vicJated  and  destroyed  their  temples.  If  they  counted 
on  the  support  and  friendship  of  their  guests,  let  them  take  warning 
from  the  fate  of  Mexico,  which  had  received  them  kindly  within  its 
walls,  and  which,  in  return,  they  had  filled  with  blood  and  ashes. 
They  conjured  them,  by  their  reverence  for  their  common  religion, 
not  to  suffer  the  white  men,  disabled  as  they  now  were,  to  escape 
from  their  hands,  but  to  sacrifice  them  at  once  to  the  gods,  whose 
temples  they  had  profaned.  In  that  event,  they  proffered  them 
their  alliance,  and  the  renewal  of  that  friendly  traffic  which  would 
restore  to  the  Republic  the  possession  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  which  it  bad  been  so  long  deprived. 

The   proposals  of  the   ambassadors   produced   different  effects 

on  their  audience.    Xicotencatl  was  for  embracing  them  at  once. 

Far  better  was  it,  he  said,  to  tmite  with  their  kindred,  with  those 

who  held  their  own  language,  their  faith  and  usages,  than  to  throw 
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themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  fierce  strangers,  who,  however  they 
might  talk  of  religion,  worshipped  no  god  but  gold.  Tliis  opinion 
was  followed  by  that  of  the  yoanger  warriors,  who  readily  caught  the 
fire  of  his  enthusiasm.  But  the  elder  chiefs,  especially  his  blmd  old 
father,  one  of  the  four  rulers  of  the  state,  who  seem  to  have  been  all 
heartily  in  the  interests  of  the  Spaniards,  and  one  of  them,  Maxizca, 
their  staunch  friend,  strong  expressed  their  aversion  to  the  proposed 
aUiance  with  the  Aztecs.  Tbey  were  always  the  same,  said  the  latter, 
— ^fair  in  speech,  and  false  in  heart.  They  now  proffered  friend- 
ship to  the  Tlascalans.  But  it  was  fear  which  drove  them  to  it,  and, 
when  that  fear  was  removed,  they  would  return  to  their  old  hostility. 
Who  was  it,  but  these  insidious  foes,  that  had  so  long  deprived  the 
countiy  of  the  very  necessaries  of  life,  of  which  they  were  now  so 
lavish  in  their  offers  ?  Was  it  not  owing  to  the  white  men  that  the 
narion  at  length  possessed  them  ?  Yet  they  were  called  on  to  sacrifice 
the  white  men  to  the  gods  ! — the  warriors  who,  after  fighting  the 
battles  of  the  Tlascalans,  now  threw  themselves  on  their  hospitaUty. 
But  the  gods  abhorred  perfidy.  And  were  not  their  guests  xht  rcry 
beings  vmose  coming  had  been  so  long  predicted  by  the  oracles  i 
Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  it,  he  concluded,  and  unite  and  make  common 
cause  with  them,  until  we  have  humbled  our  haughty  enemy. 

This  discourse  provoked  a  sharp  rejoinder  from  Xicotencatl, 
till  the  passion  of  the  elder  chieftain  got  the  better  of  his  patience, 
and,  substituting  force  for  argument,  he  thrust  his  younger  anta- 
gonist with  some  violence  from  the  council  chamber.  A  proceeding 
so  contrary  to  the  usual  decorum  of  Indian  debate  astonished  the 
assembly.  But,  far  from  bringing  censure  on  its'author,  it  effectually 
silenced  opposiuon.  Even  the  hot-headed  followers  of  Xicotencatl 
shrunk  from  supporting  a  leader  who  had  incurred  such  a  mark  of 
contemptuous  displeasure  from  the  ruler  whom  they  most  venerated. 
His  own  father  openly  condemned  him ;  and  the  patriotic  young 
warrior,  gifted  wim  a  truer  foresight  into  futurity  than  his  country- 
men, was  left  without  support  in  the  council,  as  he  had  formerly  been 
on  the  field  of  battle.— The  proffered  alliance  of  the  Mexicans  was 
unanimously  rejected ;  and  the  envoys,  fearing  that  even  the  sacred 
character  with  which  they  were  invested  might  not  protect  them 
from  violence,  made  their  escape  secretly  from  the  capital.* 

The  result  of  the  conference  was  of  the  last  importance  to  the 
Spaniards,  who,  in  their  present  crippled  condition,  especially  if 
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taken  unawares,  would  have  been,  probably,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Tlascalans.  At  all  events,  the  union  of  these  latter  with  the  Aztecs 
would  have  settled  the  fate  of  the  expedition ;  since,  in  the  pover^ 
of  his  own  resources,  it  was  only  by  adroitly  playing  off  one  part  of 
the  Indian  population  against  the  other,  that  Cortes  could  ultimate^ 
hope  for  success. 
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War  with  the  iurrounding  Tribes — Successes  of  the  Spaniards — Death  of 
Maxixca — Arrival  of  Reinforcements — Return  in  Triumph  to 
Tlascala 

1520 

THE  Spanish  commander,  reassured  hy  the  result  of  the  de- 
liberations in  the  Tlascalan  senate,  now  resolved  on  active 
operations,  as  the  best  means  of  dissipating  the  spirit  of 
faction  and  discontent  inevitably  fostered  by  a  life  of 
idleness.  He  proposed  to  exercise  his  troops,  at  first,  against  some 
of  the  neighbouring  tribes  who  had  laid  violent  hands  on  such  of 
the  Spaniards  as,  confiding  in  their  friendly  spirit,  had  passed  through 
their  territories.  Among  these  were  the  Tepeacans,  a  people  often 
engaged  in  hostility  with  the  Tlascalans,  and  who,  as  mentioned 
in  a  preceding  chapter,  had  lately  massacred  twelve  Spaniards  in 
their  march  to  the  capital.  An  expedition  against  them  would 
receive  the  ready  support  of  his  allies,  and  would  assert  the  dignity 
of  the  Spanish  name,  much  dimmed  in  the  estimation  of  the  natives 
by  the  late  disasters. 

The  Tepeacans  were  a  powerful  tribe  of  the  same  primitive 
stock  as  the  Aztecs,  to  whom  they  acknowledged  allegiance.  They 
had  transferred  this  to  the  Spaniards,  on  their  first  march  into  the 
country,  intimidated  by  the  bloody  defeats  of  their  Tlascalan  neigh- 
bours. But,  since  the  troubles  in  the  capital,  they  had  again  sub- 
mitted to  the  Aztec  sceptre.  Their  capital,  now  a  petty  village, 
was  a  flourishing  city  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  situated  in  the 
fruitful  plains  that  stretch  far  away  towards  the  base  of  Orizaba.* 
The  province  contained,  moreover,  several  towns  of  considerable 
size,  filled  with  a  bold  and  warlike  population. 

As  these  Indians  had  once  acknowledged  the  authority  of  CastUe, 
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Cortes  and  his  officers  regarded  their  present  conduct  in  the  light 
of  rebellion,  and,  in  a  council  of  war,  it  was  decided  that  those  en- 
gaged in  the  late  massacre  had  fairly  incurred  the  doom  of  slavery. 
B^ore  proceeding  against  them,  however,  the  general  sent  a  summons 
requiring  their  submission,  and  offering  full  pardon  for  the  past, 
but,  in  case  of  refusal,  menacing  them  with  the  severest  retribution. 
To  this  the  Indians,  now  in  arms,  returned  a  contemptuous  answer, 
challenging  the  Spaniards  to  meet  them  in  fight,  as  they  were  in  want 
of  victims  for  their  sacrifices. 

Cort&,  without  further  delay,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
small  corps  of  Spaniards,  and  a  large  reinforcement  of  Tlascalan 
warriors.  They  were  led  by  the  younger  XicotencatI,  who  now 
appeared  willing  to  bury  his  recent  animosity,  and  desirous  to  take 
a  lesson  in  war  under  the  chief  who  had  so  often  foiled  him  in  the 
field.i 

The  Tepeacans  received  their  enemy  on  their  borders.  A  bloody 
battle  followed,  in  which  the  Spanish  horse  were  somewhat  em- 
barrassed by  the  tall  maize  that  covered  part  of  the  plain.  They  were 
successful  in  the  end,  and  the  Tepeacans,  after  holding  their  ground 
like  good  warriors,  were  at  length  routed  with  great  slaughter.  A 
second  engagement,  which  took  place  a  few  days  after,  was  followed 
by  like  decisive  results ;  and  the  victorious  Spaniards  with  their 
aUies,  marching  straightway  on  the  city  of  Tepeaca,  entered  it  in 
triumph.*  No  further  resistance  was  attempted  by  the  enemy, 
and  the  whole  province,  to  avoid  further  calamities,  eagerly  tendered 
its  submission.  Cortes,  however,  inflicted  the  meditated  chastise- 
ment on  the  places  implicated  in  the  massacre.  The  inhabitants  were 
branded  with  a  hot  iron  as  slaves,  and,  after  the  royal  fifth  had  been 
reserved,  were  distributed  between  his  own  men  and  the  aUies.  The 
Spaniards  were  familiar  with  the  system  of  refartimientos  established 
in  the  islands ;  but  this  was  the  first  example  of  slavery  in  New 
Spain.  It  was  justified,  in  the  opinion  of  the  general  and  his  miHtary 
casuists,  by  the  aggravated  offences  of  the  party.  The  sentence, 
however,  was  not  countenanced  by  the  crown,  which,  as  the  colonial 
legislation  abundantly  shows,  was  ever  at  issue  with  the  craving  and 
mercenary  spirit  of  the  colonist. 

Satisfied  with  this  display  of  his  vengeance,  Cort6s  now  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  at  Tepeaca,  which,  situated  in  a  cultivated 
Country,  afforded  easy  means  for  maintaining  an  army,  while  its 
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position  on  the  Mexican  frontier  made  it  a  good  foint  Saffui  ior 
future  operations. 

The  Aztec  government,  since  it  had  learned  the  issue  of  its 
negotiations  at  Tlascala,  had  been  diligent  in  fortifying  its  frontier 
in  that  quarter.  The  garrisons  usually  maintained  there  were 
strengthened,  and  large  bodies  of  men  were  marched  in  the  same 
direction,  with  orders  to  occupy  the  strong  positions  on  the  borders. 
The  conduct  of  these  troops  was  in  their  usual  style  of  arrc^nce  and 
extortion,  and  greatly  disgusted  the  inhabiunts  of  the  country. 

Among  the  places  thus  garrisoned  by  the  Aztecs  was  Quauhque- 
chollan,'  a  city  containing  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  according  to 
the  historians,  and  lying  to  the  south-west  twelve  leagues  or  more 
from  the  Spanish  quarters.  It  stood  at  the  extremity  of  a  deep 
valley,  resting  against  a  bold  range  of  hills,  or  rather  mountains,  and 
flanked  by  two  rivers  vrith  exceedingly  high  and  precipitous  banks. 
The  only  avenue  by  which  the  town  could  be  easily  approached,  was 
protected  by  a  stone  wall  more  than  twenty  feet  high,  and  of  great 
thickness.  Into  this  place,  thus  strongly  defended  by  art  as  well  as 
by  nature,  the  Aztec  emperor  had  thrown  a  garrison  of  several 
thousand  warriors,  while  a  much  more  formidable  force  occupied  the 
heists  commanding  the  city. 

The  cacique  of  this  strong  post,  impatient  of  the  Mexican  yoke, 
sent  to  Cortis,  inviting  him  to  march  to  his  relief,  and  promising  a 
co-operation  of  the  citizens  in  an  assault  on  the  Aztec  quarters. 
The  general  eagerly  embraced  the  proposal,  and  detached  Christoval 
de  Ohd,  with  two  hundred  Spaniards  and  a  strong  body  of  Tlascalans, 
to  support  the  friendly  cacique.'  On  the  way,  Ohd  was  joined  by 
many  volunteers  from  the  Indian. city  and  from  the  neighbouring 
capital  of  Cholula,  all  equally  pressing  their  services.  The  number 
and  eagerness  of  these  auxiliaries  excited  suspicions  in  the  bosom  of 
the  cavalier.  They  were  strengthened  by  the  surmises  of  the  soldiers 
of  Narvaez,  whose  imaginations  were  stUl  haunted,  it  seems,  by  the 
horrors  of  the  noche  trisu,  and  who  saw  in  the  friendly  alacrity  of 
their  new  allies  evidence  of  an  insidious  understanding  with  the 
Aztecs.  Olid,  catching  this  distrust,  made  a  countermarch  on 
Cholula,  where  he  seized  the  suspected  chiefs,  who  had  been  most 
forward  in  offering  their  services,  and  sent  them  under  a  strong  guard 
toCort6s. 

The  general,  after  a  careful  examination,  was  satisfied  of  the 
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integrity  of  the  suspected  parties.  He,  expressing  his  deep  regret 
at  ue  treatment  they  had  received,  made  them  such  amends  as  he 
coold  by  liberal  presents ;  and,  as  he  now  saw  the  impropriety  of 
committing  an  affair  of  such  importance  to  other  hands,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  remaining  force,  and  effected  a  junction  with  his 
officer  in  Cholula. 

He  had  arranged  with  the  cacique  of  the  city  against  which 
he  was  marching,  that,  on  the  appearance  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
inhabitants  should  rise  on  the  garrison.  Everything  succeeded  as 
he  had  planned.  No  sooner  had  the  Christian  battalions  defiled 
on  the  plain  before  the  town,  than  the  inhabitants  attacked  the 
garrison  with  the  utmost  fury.  The  latter,  abandoning  the  outer 
defences  of  the  place,  retreated  to  their  own  quarters  in  the  principal 
teoeallii  where  they  maintained  a  hard  struggle  with  their  adversaries. 
In  the  heat  of  it>  Cortes,  at  the  head  of  his  little  bo^  of  horse,  rode 
into  the  place,  and  directed  the  assault  in  person.  Ine  Aztecs  made 
a  fierce  defence.  But  fresh  troops  constantly  arriving  to  support  the 
assailants,  the  works  were  stormed,  and  every  one  of  the  garrison 
was  put  to  the  sword.* 

The  Mexican  forces,  meanwhile,  stationed  on  the  neighbouring 
eminences,  had  marched  down  to  the  support  of  their  countrymen 
in  the  town,  and  formed  in  order  of  battle  in  the  suburbs,  where 
they  were  encountered  by  the  Tlascalan  levies.  "  They  mustered," 
says  Cortes,  spealdng  of  the  enemy,  "  at  least  thirty  thousand  men, 
and  it  was  a  brave  sight  for  the  eye  to  look  on, — such  a  beautiful 
array  of  warriors  glistening  with  gold  and  jewels  and  variegated 
feather-work !  '*  TTie  action  was  well  contested  between  the  two 
Indian  armies.  The  suburbs  were  set  on  fire,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
the  flames,  Cortes  and  his  squadrons,  rushing  on  the  enemy,  at 
length  broke  thetr  array,  and  compelled  them  to  fall  back  in  disorder 
into  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  mountain,  from  which  they  had  lately 
descended.  The  pass  was  rough  and  precipitous.  Spaniards  and 
Tlascalans  followed  close  in  the  rear,  and  the  light  troops,  scaling  the 
high  wall  of  the  valley,  poured  down  on  the  enemy's  flanks.  The 
heat  was  intense,  and  both  parties  were  so  much  exhausted  by  their 
efforts,  that  it  was  with  difficulty,  says  the  chronicler,  that  the  one 
could  pursue,  or  the  other  fly.  They  were  not  too  weary,  however, 
to  slay.  The  Mexicans  were  routed  with  terrible  slaughter.  They 
found  no  pity  from  their  Indian  foes,  who  had  a  long  account  of 
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injuries  to  settle  with  them.  Some  few  sought  refuge  by  flying 
higher  up  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  sierra.  They  were  followed  by 
their  indefatigable  enemy,  until,  on  the  bald  summit  of  the  ridge, 
they  reached  the  Mexican  encampment.  It  covered  a  wide  tract 
of  ground.  Various  utensils,  ornamented  dresses,  and  articles  of 
luxury,  were  scattered  round,  and  the  number  of  slaves  in  attendance 
showed  the  barbaric  pomp  with  which  the  nobles  of  Mexico  went  to 
their  campaigns.  It  was  a  rich  booty  for  the  victors,  who  spread 
over  the  deserted  camp,  and  loaded  themselves  with  the  spoil,  until 
the  gathering  darkness  warned  them  to  descend.^ 

Cortes  followed  up  the  blow  by  assaulting  the  strong  town  of 
Itzocan,  held  also  by  a  Mexican  garrison,  and  situated  in  the  depths 
of  a  green  valley  watered  by  artificial  canals,  and  smUing  in  all  the 
rich  abundance  of  this  fruitful  region  of  the  plateau.^  The  place, 
though  stoutly  defended,  was  stormed  and  earned ;  the  Aztecs  were 
driven  across  a  river  which  ran  below  the  town,  and,  although  the 
light  bridges  that  traversed  it  were  broken  down  in  the  flight,  wiether 
by  design  or  accident,  the  Spaniards,  fording  and  swimming  the 
stream  as  they  could,  found  their  way  to  the  opposite  bank,  following 
up  the  chase  with  the  eagerness  of  bloodhounds.  Here,  too,  the 
booty  was  great ;  and  the  Indian  auxiliaries  flocked  by  thousands 
to  the  banners  of  the  chief  who  so  surely  led  them  on  to  victory  and 
plunder.' 

Soon  afterwards,  Cortes  returned  to  his  headquarters  at  Tepeaca. 
Thence  he  detached  his  ofHcers  on  expeditions  which  were  usually 
successful.  Sandoval,  in  particular,  marched  against  a  large  body 
of  the  enemy  lying  between  the  camp  and  Vera  Cruz  ;  defeated  them 
in  two  decisive  battles,  and  thus  restored  the  communications  with 
the  port. 

The  result  of  these  operations  was  the  reduction  of  that  populous 
and  cultivated  territory  which  lies  between  the  great  volcan^  on  the 
west,  and  the  mighty  skirts  of  Orizaba,  on  the  east.  Many  places, 
also,  in  the  neighbouring  province  of  Mixtecapan,  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  Spaniards,  and  others  from  the  remote  region  of 
Oazaca  sent  to  claim  their  protecrion.  The  conduct  of  Cort6s 
towards  his  alHes  had  gained  him  great  credit  for  disinterestedness 
and  equity.  The  Indian  cities  in  the  adjacent  territory  appealed  to 
him,  as  their  umpire,  in  their  differences  with  one  another,  and  cases 
of  disputed  succession  in  their  governments  were  referred  to  his 
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arbitration.  By  his  discreet  and  moderate  policy,  he  insensibly 
acquired  an  ascendency  over  their  counsels,  which  had  been  denied 
to  the  ferocious  Aztec.  His  authority  extended  wider  and  wider 
every  day ;  and  a  new  empire  grew  up  in  the  very  heart  of  the  land, 
forming  a  counterpoise  to  the  colossal  power  which  had  so  long 
overshadowed  it. 

Cortes  now  felt  himseU  strong  enough  to  put  in  execution  the 
plans  for  recovering  the  capital,  over  which  he  had  been  brooding 
ever  since  the  hour  of  his  expulsion.  He  had  greatly  undervalued 
the  resources  of  the  Aztec  monarchy.  He  was  now  aware,  from  bitter 
experience,  that,  to  vanquish  it,  his  own  forces,  and  all  he  could 
hope  to  muster,  would  be  incompetent,  without  a  very  extensive 
support  from  the  Indians  themselves.  A  large  army,  would,  more- 
over, require  large  supplies  for  its  maintenance,  and  these  could  not 
be  regularly  obtained,  during  a  protracted  siege,  without  the  friendly 
co-operation  of  the  natives.  On  such  support  he  might  now  safely 
calculate  from  Tlascala,  and  the  other  Indian  territories,  whose 
warriors  were  so  eager  to  serve  under  his  banners.  His  past  acquaint- 
ance with  them  had  instructed  him  in  their  national  character  and 
system  of  war  ;  while  the  natives  who  had  fought  under  his  command, 
if  they  had  caught  little  of  the  Spanish  tactics,  had  learned  to  act 
in  concert  with  the  white  men,  and  to  obey  him  implicitly  as  their 
commander.  This  was  a  considerable  improvement  in  such  wild 
and  disorderly  levies,  and  greatly  augmented  the  strength  derived 
from  numbers. 

Experience  showed,  that  in  a  future  conflict  with  the  capital 
it  womd  not  do  to  trust  to  the  causeways,  but  that  to  succeed,  he 
must  command  the  lake.  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  build  a  number 
of  vessels,  like  those  constructed  under  his  orders  in  Montezuma's 
time,  and  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants.  For  this  he 
bad  still  the  services  of  the  same  experienced  shipbuilder,  Marrin 
Lopez,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  fortunately  escaped  the  slaughter 
of  the  "  Mdancholy  Night."  Cortes  now  sent  this  man  to  Tlascala, 
with  orders  to  build  thirteen  brigantines,  which  might  be  taken  to 
pieces  and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Indians  to  be  launched  on 
the  waters  of  Lake  Tezcuco.  The  sails,  rising,  and  ironwork,  were 
to  be  brought  from  Vera  Cruz,  where  they  had  been  stored  since 
their  removal  from  the  dismantled  ships.  It  was  a  bold  conception, 
that  of  constructing  a  fleet  to  be  transported  across  forest  and  moun- 
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tain  before  it  was  launched  on  its  destined  waters !  But  it  suited 
the  daring  genius  of  Cortes,  who,  with  the  co-operation  of  his  staunch 
Tlascalan  confederates,  did  not  doubt  his  ability  to  cany  it  into 
execution. 

It  was  with  no  little  regret,  that  the  general  learned  at  this  time 
the  death  of  his  good  friend  Mazizca,  the  old  lord  of  Tlascala,  who 
had  stood  by  him  so  steadily  in  the  hour  of  adversity.  He  had  fallen 
a  victim  to  that  terrible  epidemic,  the  small-pox,  which  was  now 
sweeping  over  the  land  Hke  fire  over  the  prairies,  smiting  down  prince 
and  peasant,  and  adding  another  to  the  long  train  of  woes  that 
followed  the  march  of  the  white  men.  It  was  imported  into  the 
country,  it  is  said,  by  a  Negro  slave,  in  the  fleet  of  Narvaez.  It  first 
broke  out  in  Cemjpoalla.  The  poor  natives,  ignorant  of  the  best 
mode  of  treating  the  loathsome  disorder,  sought  relief  in  their  usual 
practice  of  batmng  in  cold  water,  which  greatly  aggravated  their 
trouble.  From  Cempoalla  it  spread  rapidly  over  the  neighbouring 
country,  and,  penetrating  through  Tlascala,  reached  the  Aztec 
capital,  where  Montezuma's  successor,  Cuitlahuac,  fell  one  of  its  - 
first  victims.  Thence  it  swept  down  towards  the  borders  of  the 
Pacific,  leaving  its  path  strewn  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  natives, 
who,  in  the  strong  language  of  a  contemporary,  perished  in  heaps 
lite  cattle  stricken  with  the  murrain.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
fatal  to  the  Spaniards,  many  of  whom,  probably,  had  already  had 
the  disorder,  and  who  were,  at  all  events,  acquainted  with  the  proper 
method  of  treating  it. 

The  death  of  Maxixca  was  deeply  regretted  by  the  troops,  who 
lost  in  him  a  true  and  most  efficient  ally.  With  his  last  breath,  he 
commended  them  to  his  son  and  successor,  as  the  great  beings  whose 
coming  into  the  country  had  been  so  long  predicted  bv  the  oracles. 
He  expressed  a  desire  to  die  in  the  profession  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Cortes  no  sooner  learned  his  condition  than  he  despatched  father 
Olmedo  to  Tlascala.  The  friar  found  that  Maxixca  had  already 
caused  a  crucifix  to  be  placed  before  his  sick  couch,  as  the  object  of 
his  adoration.  After  explaining,  as  intelli^bly  as  he  could,  the 
truths  of  revelation,  he  baptised  the  dying  chieftain;  and  the 
Spaniards  had  the  satisfaction  to  believe  that  the  sonl  of  their  bene- 
factor was  exempted  from  the  doom  of  eternal  perdition  that  hung 
over  the  unfortunate  Indian  who  perished  in  his  unbelief. 

Their  late  brilliant  successes  seem  to  have  reconciled  most  of 
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the  disaffected  soldiers  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  There  were 
still  a  few  among  them,  the  secretary  Duero,  Bermudez  the  treasurer, 
and  others  high  in  office,  or  wealthy  hidalgos,  who  looked  with  disgust 
on  another  campaign,  and  now  loudly  reiterated  their  demand  of  a 
free  passage  to  Cuba.  To  this  Cortes,  satisfied  with  the  support  on 
which  he  conld  safely  count,  made  no  further  objection.  Having 
once  given  his  consent,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  facilitate  their 
departure,  and  provide  for  their  comfort.  He  ordered  the  best  ship 
at  vera  Cruz  to  be  placed  at  their  disposal,  to  be  well  supplied  with 
provisions  and  everything  necessary  for  the  voyage,  and  sent  Alvarado 
to  the  coast  to  superintend  the  embarkation.  He  took  the  moat 
courteous  leave  of  them,  vrith  assurances  of  his  own  unalterable 
regard.  But,  as  the  event  proved,  those  who  could  part  from  him 
at  this  crisis  had  little  sympathy  with  his  fortunes ;  and  we  find 
Duero  not  long  afterwards  in  Spain,  supporting  the  claims  of 
Velasquez  before  the  emperor,  in  opposition  to  those  of  his  former 
friena  and  commander. 

The  loss  of  these  few  men  was  amply  compensated  by  the  arrival 
of  others,  whom  Fortune — to  use  no  higher  term — most  unexpectedly 
threw  in  his  way.  Ilie  first  of  these  came  in  a  small  vessel  sent  from 
Cuba  by  the  governor,  Velasquez,  with  stores  for  the  colony  at  Vera 
Cruz.  He  was  not  aware  of  the  late  transactions  in  the  country, 
and  of  the  discomfiture  of  his  officer.  In  the  vessel  came  despatches, 
it  is  said,  from  Fonseca,  bishop  of  Burgos,  instructing  Narvaez  to 
send  Cortfe,  if  he  had  not  already  done  so,  for  trial  to  Spain.^  The 
alcalde  of  Vera  Cruz,  agreeably  to  the  general's  instructions,  allowed 
the  captain  of  the  bark  to  land,  who  had  no  doubt  that  the  countir 
was  in  the  hands  of  Narvaez.  He  was  undeceived  by  being  seized, 
together  with  his  men,  so  soon  as  they  had  set  foot  on  shore.  The 
vosel  was  then  secured ;  and  the  commander  and  his  crew,  finding 
out  their  error,  were  persuaded  without  much  difficulty  to  join  their 
countrymen  in  Tlascala. 

A  second  vessel,  sent  soon  after  by  Velasquez,  shared  the  same 
fate,  and  those  on  board  consented  also  to  take  their  chance  in  the 
expedition  under  Cort£s. 

About  the  same  time,  Garay,  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  fitted 
out  three  ships  with  an  armed  force  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  Pannco, 
a  river  which  pours  into  the  Gulf  a  few  degrees  north  of  Villa  Rica. 
Garay  persisted  in  establishing  this  settlement,  in  contempt  of  the 
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claims  of  Cortes,  who  had  already  entered  into  a  friendly  communica- 
tion with  the  inhabitants  of  that  region.  But  the  crews  experienced 
such  a  rough  reception  from  the  natives  on  landing,  and  lost  so  many 
men,  that  they  were  glad  to  take  to  their  vessels  again.  One  of 
these  foundered  la  a  storm.  The  others  put  into  the  port  of  Vera 
Cruz  to  restore  the  men,  much  weakened  by  hunger  and  disease. 
Here  they  were  kindly  received,  their  wants  supplied,  their  wounds 
healed ;  when  they  were  induced,  by  the  liberal  promises  of  Cortes, 
to  abandon  the  disastrous  service  of  their  employer,  and  enlist  under 
his  own  prosperous  banner.  The  reinforcements  obtained  from 
these  sources  amounted  to  fall  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  well  pro- 
vided with  arms  and  ammunirion,  together  with  twenty  horses. 
By  this  strange  concurrence  of  circumstances,  Cortes  saw  himself 
in  possession  of  the  supplies  he  most  needed ;  that,  too,  from  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  whose  costly  preparations  were  thus  turned 
to  the  benefit  of  the  very  man  whom  they  were  designed  to  ruin. 

His  good  fortune  did  not  stop  here.  A  ship  from  the  Canaries 
touched  at  Cuba,  freighted  with  arms  and  military  stores  for  the 
adventurers  in  the  New  World.  Their  commander  heard  there 
of  the  recent  discoveries  in  Mexico,  and,  thinking  it  would  afford  a 
favourable  market  for  him,  directed  his  course  to  Vera  Cruz.  He 
was  not  mistaken.  The  alcalde,  by  the  general's  orders,  purchased 
both  ship  and  cargo ;  and  the  crews,  catching  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
followea  their  countrymen  into  the  interior.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  magic  in  the  name  of  Cortes,  which  drew  all  who  came  within 
hearing  of  it  under  his  standard.' 

Having  now  completed  the  arrangements  for  settling  his  new 
conquests,  there  seemed  to  be  no  further  reason  for  postponing 
his  departure  to  Tlascala.  He  was  first  solicited  by  the  citizens 
of  Tepeaca  to  leave  a  garrison  with  them,  to  protect  them  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  Aztecs.  Cortes  acceded  to  the  request,  and,  con- 
sidering the  central  position  of  the  town  favourable  for  maintaining 
his  conquests,  resolved  to  plant  a  colony  there.  For  this  object  he 
selected  sixty  of  his  soldiers,  most  of  whom  were  disabled  by  wounds 
or  infirmity.  He  appointed  the  alcaldes,  regidores,  and  other 
functionaries  of  a  civic  magistracy.  The  place  he  called  Segara  de  la 
Frontera  or  Security  of  the  Frontier.  It  received  valuable  privileges 
as  a  city,  a  few  years  later,  from  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  ;  and 
rose  to  some  consideration  in  the  age  of  the  Conquest.  But  its 
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coiisec[iience  soon  after  declined.  Even  its  Castilian  name,  with  the 
same  caprice  which  has  decided  the  fate  of  more  than  one  name  in 
our  own  country,  was  gradually  supplanted  by  its  ancient  one,  and 
the  little  village  of  Tepeaca  is  all  that  now  commemorates  the  once 
flourishing  Indian  capital,  and  the  second  Spanbh  colony  in  Mexico. 

While  at  Segnra,  Cort6s  wrote  that  celebrated  letter  to  the 
emperor, — the  second  in  the  series, — so  often  cited  in  the  preceding 
pages.  It  takes  up  the  narrative  with  the  departure  from  Vera 
Cruz,  and  exhibits  m  a  brief  and  comprehensive  form  the  occurrences 
up  to  the  time  at  which  we  are  now  arrived.     In  the  concluding 

Eage,  the  general,  after  noHcing  the  embarrassments  under  which 
e  labours,  says,  in  his  usual  manly  spirit,  that  he  holds  danger  and 
iatigue  light  m  contparison  with  uie  attainment  of  his  object ;  and 
that  he  is  confident  a  short  time  will  restore  the  Spaniards  to  their 
former  position,  and  repair  all  their  losses. 

He  notices  the  resemblance  of  Mexico,  in  many  of  its  features 
and  producrions,  to  the  mother  country,  and  requests  that  it  may 
henceforth  be  called,  "  New  Spain  of  the  Ocean  Sea."  He  finally 
requests  that  a  commission  may  be  sent  out  at  once,  to  invesrigate 
his  conduct,  and  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  his  statements. 

This  letter,  which  was  printed  at  Seville  the  year  after  its  recep- 
tion, has  been  since  reprinted  and  translated  more  than  once.^  It 
excited  a  great  lensation  at  the  court,  and  among  the  friends  of 
science  generally.  TTie  previous  discoveries  of  the  New  World  had 
disappointed  the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  after  the 
solution  of  the  grand  problem  of  its  existence.  They  had  brought 
to  light  only  rude  tribes,  which,  however  gentle  and  inoffensive  in 
their  manners,  were  still  in  the  primitive  stages  of  barbarism.  Here 
was  an  authentic  account  of  a  vast  nation,  potent  and  populous, 
exhibiting  an  elaborate  social  polity,  well  advanced  in  the  arts  of 
civilisation,  occupying  a  soil  that  teemed  with  mineral  treasures  and 
with  a  boundless  variety  of  vegetable  products,  stores  of  wealth, 
both  natural  and  artificial,  that  seemed,  for  the  first  time,  to  realise 
the  golden  dreams  in  which  the  great  discoverer  of  the  New  World 
had  so  fondly,  and  in  his  own  day  so  fallaciously,  indulged.  Well 
might  the  scholar  of  that  age  exult  in  the  revelation  of  these  wonders, 
which  so  many  had  long,  but  in  vain,  desired  to  see.^ 

With  this  letter  went  another  to  the  emperor,  signed,  as  it  would 
seem,  by  nearly  every  officer  and  soldier  in  the  camp.     It  expatiated 
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on  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  eipedition  by  Velasquez 
and  Narvaez,  and  the  great  prejudice  this  had  caused  to  the  royal 
interests.  It  then  set  forth  the  services  of  Cortes,  and  besought 
the  emperor  to  confirm  him  in  his  authority,  and  not  to  allow  any 
interference  with  one  who,  from  his  penonal  character,  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  land  and  its  people,  and  the  attachment  of  his 
soldiers,  was  the  man  best  qualified  in  all  the  world  to  achieve  the 
conquest  of  the  country.* 

It  added  not  a  litue  to  the  perpleiities  of  Cortes,  that  he  was 
still  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  light  in  which  his  conduct  was  regarded 
in  Spain.  He  had  not  even  heard  whether  his  despatches,  sent 
the  year  preceding  from  Vera  Cruz,  had  been  received.  Mexico 
was  as  far  removed  from  all  intercourse  with  the  civilised  world,  as 
if  it  had  been  placed  at  the  antipodes.  Few  vessels  had  entered,  and 
none  had  been  allowed  to  leave  its  ports.  The  governor  of  Cuba, 
an  island  distant  but  a  few  days'  sail,  was  yet  ignorant,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  the  fate  of  his  armament.  On  the  arrival  of  every  new  vessel 
or  fleet  on  these  shores,  Cortes  might  well  doubt  whether  it  brought 
aid  to  his  undertaking,  or  a  royal  commission  to  supersede  him.  His 
sanguine  spirit  relied  on  the  former  ;  though  the  latter  was  much  the 
more  probable,  considering  the  intimacy  of  his  enemy,  th,e  governor, 
vrith  Bishop  Fonseca,  a  man  jealous  of  his  authority,  and  one  who, 
from  his  station  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  department,  held  a  pre- 
dominant control  over  the  affairs  of  the  New  World.  It  was  the 
policy  of  Cortes,  therefore,  to  lose  no  time ;  to  push  forward  his 
preparations,  lest  another  should  be  permitted  to  snatch  the  laurel 
now  almost  within  his  grasp.  Could  he  but  reduce  the  Aztec  capital, 
he  felt  that  he  should  be  safe  ;  and  that,  in  whatever  light  his  irregular 
proceedings  might  now  be  viewed,  his  services  in  that  event  would 
far  more  than  counterbalance  them  in  the  eyes  both  of  the  crown  and 
of  the  country. 

The  general  wrote,  also,  to  the  Royal  Audience  at  St.  Domingo, 
in  order  to  interest  them  in  his  cause.  He  sent  four  vessels  to  uie 
same  island,  to  obtain  a  further  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition ; 
and, 'the  better  to  stimulate  the  cupidity  of  adventurers,  and  allure 
them  to  the  expedition,  he  added  specimens  of  the  beautiful  fabrics 
of  the  country,  and  of  its  precious  metals.*  The  fimds  for  procuring 
these  important  supplies  were  probably  derived  from  the  plunder 
gathered  in  the  late  battles,  and  the  gold  which,  as  already  re- 
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marked,  had  been  saved  from  the  general  wreck  by  the  Castilian 
conyoy. 

It  was  the  middle  of  December,  when  Cortes,  having  completed 
all  his  arrangements,  set  out  on  his  return  to  Tlascala,  ten  or  twelve 
leagues  distant.  He  marched  in  the  van  of  the  army,  and  took  the 
way  of  Cholula.  How  di£Eerent  was  his  condition  from  that  in  which 
he  had  left  the  republican  capital  not  five  months  before !  His 
march  was  a  triumphal  procession,  displaying  the  various  baimers  and 
miHtary  ensigns  taken  from  the  enemy,  long  files  of  captives,  and  all 
the  ridi  spoils  of  conquest  gleaned  from  many  a  hara-fought  field. 
As  the  army  passed  through  the  towns  and  villages,  the  inhabitants 
poured  out  to  greet  them,  and,  as  they  drew  near  to  Tlascala,  the 
whole  population,  men,  women,  and  children,  came  forth  celebrating 
their  return  with  songs,  dancing,  and  music.  Arches  decorated  with 
flowers  were  thrown  across  the  streets  through  which  they  passed, 
and  a  Tlascalan  orator  addressed  the  general,  on  his  entrance  into  the 
city,  in  a  lofty  panegyric  on  his  late  achievements,  proclaiming  him 
the  "  avenger  of  the  nation.'*  Amidst  this  pomp  and  triumphal  show, 
Cortes  and  his  principal  officers  were  seen  claa  in  deep  mouming  in 
honour  of  their  friend  Maxizca.  And  this  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  their  venerated  ruler  touched  the  TTascalans  more  sensibly 
than  all  the  proud  display  of  mihtary  trophies.^ 

The  general's  first  act  was  to  confirm  the  son  of  his  deceased 
friend  in  the  succession,  which  had  been  contested  by  an  illegitimate 
brother.  The  youth  was  but  twelve  years  of  age  ;  and  Cort^a  pre- 
vailed on  him  without  difficulty  to  follow  his  father's  example,  and 
receive  baptism.  He  afterwards  knighted  him  with  his  own  hand ; 
the  first  instance,  probably,  of  the  order  of  chivalry  being  conferred 
on  an  American  Indian.'  The  elder  Xicotencatl  was  also  persuaded 
to  embrace  Christianity ;  and  the  example  of  their  rulers  had  its 
obvious  e£Eect  in  preparing  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  reception 
of  the  truth.  Cortes,  whether  from  the  su^estions  of  Olmedo,  or 
from  the  engrossing  nature  of  his  own  affairs,  did  not  press  the  work  of 
conversion  further  at  this  time,  but  wisely  left  the  good  seed,  already 
sown,  to  ripen  in  secret,  till  time  should  bring  forth  the  harvest. 

The  Spanish  commander,  during  his  short  stay  in  Tlascala,  urged 

forward  the  preparations  for  the  campaign.    He  endeavoured  to  diill 

the  Tlascalans,  and  give  them  some  idea  of  European  discipline  and 

tactics.     He  caused  new  arms  to  be  made,  and  the  old  ones  to  be  put 
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in  order.  Powder  was  manufactured  with  the  aid  of  snlphui  obtained 
by  some  adventurous  cavaliers  from  the  smoking  throat  of  Popo- 
catepetl.^ The  construction  of  the  brigantines  went  forward 
prosperously  under  the  direction  of  Lopez,  with  the  aid  of  the  Tlas- 
calans.'  Timber  was  cut  in  the  forests,  and  pitch,  an  article  unknown 
to  the  Indians,  was  obtained  from  the  pines  on  the  neighbouring 
Sierra  de  Malinche.  The  rigging  and  other  appurtenances  were 
transported  by  the  Indian  tamanes  from  Villa  Rica  ;  and  by  Christ- 
mas, the  work  was  so  far  advanced,  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary 
for  Cortes  to  delay  the  march  to  Mexico. 
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WHILE  the  events  related  in  the  preceding  chapter  were 
passing,  an  important  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
Aztec  monarchy.  Montezuma's  brother  and  successor, 
Cuitlahuac,  had  suddenly  died  of  the  small-poz  after  a 
brief  reign  of  four  months, — brief,  but  glorious,  for  it  had  witnessed 
the  overthrow  of  the  Spaniards  and  their  expulsion  from  Mexico.* 
On  the  death  of  their  warlike  chief,  the  electors  were  convened,  as 
usual,  to  supply  the  vacant  throne.  It  was  an  office  of  great  responsi- 
bility in  the  dark  hour  of  their  fortunes.  The  teoteuctli,  or  high-priest, 
invoked  the  blessing  of  the  supreme  God  on  their  deliberations. 
His  prayer  is  still  extant.  It  was  the  last  one  ever  made  on  a  similar 
occasion  in  Anahuac,  and  a  few  extracts  from  it  may  interest  the 
reader,  as  a  specimen  of  Aztec  eloquence. 

"  O  Lord !  thou  knowest  that  the  days  of  our  sovereign  are  at 
an  end,  for  thou  hast  placed  him  beneath  thy  feet.  He  abides  in  the 
place  of  his  retreat ;  he  has  trodden  the  path  which  we  are  all  to 
tread ;  he  has  gone  to  the  house  whither  we  are  all  to  follow, — the 
house  of  eternal  darkness,  where  no  light  cometh.  He  is  gathered  to 
his  rest,  and  no  one  henceforth  shall  disquiet  him.  ...  AH  these  were 
the  princes,  his  predecessors,  who  sat  on  the  imperial  throne,  directing 
the  affairs  of  thy  kingdom ;  for  thou  art  the  universal  lord  and 
emperor,  by  whose  will  and  movement  the  whole  world  is  directed  ; 
thou  needest  not  the  counsel  of  another.  They  laid  down  the  in- 
tolerable burden  of  government,  and  left  it  to  him,  their  successor. 
Yet  he  sojourned  but  a  few  days  in  his  kingdom, — but  a  few  days  had 
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we  enjoyed  his  presence,  when  thou  summonedst  him  away  to  follow 
those  who  had  ruled  over  the  land  before  him.  And  great  cause  has 
he  for  thankfulness,  that  thou  hast  relieved  him  from  so  grievous  a 
load,  and  placed  him  in  tranquillity  and  rest.  .  .  .  Who  now  shall 
order  matters  for  the  good  of  the  people  and  the  realm  f  Who  shall 
appoint  the  judges  to  administer  justice  to  thy  people  ?  Who  now 
shall  bid  the  drum  and  the  flute  to  sound,  and  gather  together  the 
veteran  soldiers  and  the  men  mighty  in  battle  ?  Our  Lord  and  our 
Defence  !  wilt  thou,  in  thy  wisdom,  elect  one  who  shall  be  worthy  to 
sit  on  the  throne  of  thy  kingdom ;  one  who  shall  bear  the  grievous 
burden  of  government ;  who  shall  comfort  and  cherish  thy  poor 
people,  even  as  the  mother  cherisheth  her  offspring  ?  .  .  .  O  Lord, 
most  merciful !  pour  forth  thy  light  and  thy  splendour  over  this 
thine  empire  !  .  .  .  Order  it  so  that  thou  shalt  be  served  in  all,  and 
through  all." 

The  choice  fell  on  Quauhtemotzin,  or  Guatemozin,  as  euphoni- 
ously corrupted  by  the  Spaniards.^  He  was  nephew  to  the  two 
last  monarchs,  and  marned  his  cousin,  the  beautiful  princess 
Tecuichpo,  Montezuma's  daughter.  *'  He  was  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  old,  and  elegant  in  his  person  for  an  Indian,"  says  one  who 
had  seen  him  often ;  "  valiant,  and  so  terrible,  that  his  followers 
trembled  in  his  presence."  He  did  not  shrink  from  the  perilous  post 
that  was  offered  to  him  ;  and,  as  he  saw  the  tempest  gathering  darkly 
around,  he  prepared  to  meet  it  like  a  man.  Though  young,  he  had 
ample  experience  in  military  matters,  and  had  distinguished  himself 
above  all  others  in  the  bloody  conflicts  of  the  capital.  He  bore  a  sort 
of  religious  hatred  to  the  Spaniards,  like  that  wnich  Hannibal  is  said 
to  have  sworn,  and  which  he  certainly  cherished,  against  his  Roman 
foes. 

By  means  of  his  spies,  Guatemozin  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  movements  of  the  Spaniards,  and  their  design  to  besiege  the  capital. 
He  prepared  for  it  by  sending  away  the  useless  part  of  the  population, 
while  he  called  in  his  potent  vassals  from  the  neighbourhood.  He 
continued  the  plans  of  his  predecessor  for  strengthening  the  defences 
of  the  city,  reviewed  his  troops,  and  stimulated  mem  by  prizes  to  excel 
in  their  exercises.  He  made  harangues  to  his  soldiers  to  rouse  them 
to  a  spirit  of  desperate  resistance.  He  encouraged  his  vassals  through- 
out the  empire  to  attack  the  white  men  wherever  they  were  to  be 
met  with,  setting  a  price  on  their  heads,  as  well  as  on  the  persons  of 
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all  who  should  be  brought  alive  to  him  in  Mexico.  And  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  the  Spaniards  to  find  han^ng  up  in  the  temples 
of  the  conquered  places  the  anm  and  accoutrements  of  their  un- 
fortunate countrymen  who  had  been  seized  and  sent  to  the  capital 
for  sacrifice.*  Such  was  the  young  monarch  who  was  now  called  to 
the  tottering  throne  of  the  Aztecs  ;  worthy,  by  his  bold  and  magnani- 
mous nature,  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  his  country,  in  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  her  renown ;  and  now,  in  her  distress,  devoting  himself 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  patriotic  prince  to  uphold  her  falling  fortunes, 
or  bravely  perish  with  them.' 

We  must  now  return  to  the  Spaniards  in  Tlascala,  where  we 
left  them  preparing  to  resume  their  march  on  Mexico.  TTieir  com- 
mander had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  troops  tolerably  complete  in 
their  appointments ;  varying,  indeed,  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  different  reinforcements  which  had  arrived  from  time  to  time ; 
but  on  the  whole,  superior  to  those  of  the  army  with  which  he  had 
first  invaded  the  country.  His  whole  force  fell  little  short  of  sii 
hundred  men ;  forty  of  whom  were  cavalry,  together  with  eighty 
arquebusiers  and  crossbowmen.  The  rest  were  armed  with  sword 
and  target,  and  with  the  copper-headed  pike  of  Chinantla.  He  had 
nine  cannon  of  a  moderate  cuibre,  and  was  indifferently  supplied  with 
powder.* 

As  his  forces  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  march,  Cortes  rode  through 
the  ranks,  exhorting  his  soldiers,  as  usual  with  him  on  these  occasions, 
to  be  true  to  themselves,  and  the  enterprise  in  which  they  were  em- 
barked. He  told  them,  they  were  to  march  against  rebels,  who  had 
once  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  sovereign ;  against 
barbarians,  the  enemies  of  their  religion.  They  were  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  Cross  and  of  the  crown ;  to  fight  their  own  battles, 
to  wipe  away  the  stain  from  their  arms,  to  avenge  their  injuries,  and 
the  loss  of  the  dear  companions  who  had  been  butchered  on  the  field 
or  on  the  accursed  altar  of  their  sacrifice.  Never  was  there  a  war 
which  offered  higher  incentives  to  the  Christian  cavalier ;  a  war 
which  opened  to  him  riches  and  renown  in  this  life,  and  an  imperish- 
able glory  in  that  to  come. 

TTius  did  the  poliric  chief  touch  all  the  secret  springs  of  devotion, 

honour,  and  ambition  in  the  bosoms  of  his  martial  audience,  waking 

the  mettle  of  the  most  sluggish  before  leading  him  on  the  perilous 

emprise.     They  answered  with  acclamations,  that  they  were  ready  to 
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die  in  defence  of  the  faith ;  and  would  either  conquer,  or  leave  their 
bones  with  those  of  their  countrymen,  in  the  waters  of  the  Tezcuco. 

The  army  of  the  allies  next  passed  in  review  before  the  general. 
It  is  variou^y  estimated  by  vrriters  from  a  hundred  and  ten  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers !  The  palpable  exaggeration, 
no  less  than  the  discrepancy,  shows  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  any  estimate.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  was  a  multitudinous 
array,  consisting  not  only  of  the  flower  of  the  Tlascalan  warriors, 
but  of  those  of  Cholula,  Tepeaca,  and  the  neighbouring  territories, 
which  had  submitted  to  the  Castilian  crown. 

They  were  armed  after  the  Indian  fashion,  with  bows  and  arrows, 
the  glassy  maquahuitl,  and  the  long  pike,  which  formidable  weapon, 
Cortes,  as  we  have  seen,  had  introduced  among  his  own  troops.  They 
were  divided  into  battalions,  each  having  its  own  banner,  displaying 
the  appropriate  arms  or  emblem  of  its  company.  The  four  great 
chiefs  of  tne  nation  marched  in  the  van ;  three  of  them  venerable 
for  their  years,  and  showing  in  the  insignia  which  decorated  their 
persons,  the  evidence  of  many  a  glorious  feat  in  arms.  The  panache 
of  many  coloured  plumes  floated  from  their  casques,  set  in  emeralds 
or  other  precious  stones.  Their  escaupil,  or  staffed  doublet  of  cotton, 
was  covered  with  the  graceful  surcoat  of  feather-work,  and  their 
feet  were  protected  by  sandals  embossed  with  gold.  Four  young 
pages  followed,  bearing  their  weapons,  and  four  others  supported  as 
many  standard,  on  which  were  emblazoned  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  four  great  divisions  of  the  republic.  The  Tlascalans,  though 
frugal  in  the  extreme,  and  rude  in  their  way  of  life,  were  as  ambitious 
of  display  in  their  milita^  attire  as  any  of  the  races  on  the  plateau. 
As  they  defiled  before  CortAs,  they  saluted  him  h^  waving  their 
banners  and  by  a  flourish  of  their  wild  music,  which  the  general 
acknowledged  by  courteously  raising  his  cap  as  they  passed.  The 
Tlascalan  warriors,  and  especially  the  younger  XicotencatI,  their 
commander,  affected  to  imitate  their  European  masters,  not  merely 
in  their  tactics,  but  in  minuter  matters  of  military  etiquette. 

Cortes,  with  the  aid  of  Marina,  made  a  brief  address  to  his  Indian 
allies.  He  reminded  them  that  he  was  going  to  fight  their  battles 
against  their  ancient  enemies.  He  called  on  them  to  support  him 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  renowned  repubUc.  To  those  who  re- 
mained at  home,  he  committed  the  charge  of  aiding  in  the  compleuon 
of  the  brigantines,  on  which  the  success  of  the  expedition  so  much 
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depended  ;  and  he  requested  that  none  would  follow  his  banner,  who 
were  not  prepared  to  remain  till  the  final  reduction  of  the  capital. 
This  address  was  answered  by  shouts,  or  rather  yells,  of  defiance, 
showing  the  exultation  felt  by  his  Indian  confederates  at  the  prospect 
of  at  last  avenging  their  manifold  wrongs,  and  hombUng  their  naughty 
enemy. 

Before  setting  cat  on  the  expedition,  Cortes  published  a  code  of 
ordinances,  as  he  terms  them,  or  regulations  for  the  army,  too  re- 
markable to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  preamble  sets  forth  that 
in  all  institutions,  whether  divine  or  human, — if  the  latter  have  any 
worth, — order  is  the  great  law.  The  ancient  chronicles  inform  us, 
that  the  greatest  captains  in  past  times  owed  their  successes  quite  as 
much  to  the  wisdom  of  their  ordinances,  as  to  their  own  valour  and 
virtue.  The  situation  of  the  Spaniards  eminently  demanded  such  a 
code  ;  a  mere  handful  of  men  as  they  were,  in  the  midst  of  conntless 
enemies,  most  cunning  in  the  management  of  their  weapons  and  in 
the  art  of  war.  The  instrument  then  reminds  the  army  that  the  con- 
version of  the  heathen  is  the  work  most  acceptable  in  the  eye  of  the 
Almighty,  and  one  that  will  be  sure  to  receive  his  support.  It  calls 
on  every  soldier  to  regard  this  as  the  prime  object  of  the  expedition, 
without  tobich  the  war  would  be  manifestly  unjust^  and  every  acquisition 
made  by  it  a  robbery. 

The  general  scuemnly  protests,  that  the  principal  motive  which 
operates  in  his  own  bosom,  is  the  desire  to  wean  the  natives  from  their 
gloomy  idolatry,  and  to  impart  to  them  the  knowledge  of  a  purer 
faith ;  and  next,  to  recover  for  his  master,  the  emperor,  the  dominions 
which  of  right  belong  to  him. 

The  ordinances  then  prohibit  all  blasphemy  against  God  or  the 
saints ;  a  vice  much  more  frequent  among  Cathouc  than  Protestant 
nations,  arising,  perhaps,  less  from  difference  of  religion,  than  of 
physical  temperament,  for  the  warm  sun  of  the  South,  under  which 
Catholicism  prevails,  stimulates  the  sensibilities  to  the  more  violent 
expression  of  passion. 

Another  law  is  directed  against  gaming,  to  which  the  Spaniards 
in  all  ages  have  been  peculiarly  addicted.  Cort^,  making  allowance 
for  the  strong  national  propensity,  authorises  it  under  certain  limita- 
tions ;  but  prohibits  the  use  of  dice  altogether.*  Then  follow  other 
laws  against  brawls  and  private  combats,  against  personal  taunts  and 
the  irritating  sarcasms  of  rival  companies  ;   r\iles  for  the  more  perfect 
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discipli&e  of  the  troops^  whether  in  camp  or  the  field.  Among  others 
is  one  prohibititig  any  captain,  under  pain  of  death,  from  <^arging 
the  enemy  without  orders ;  a  practice  noticed  as  most  pernicious 
and  of  tO(5  frequent  occurrence, — showing  the  impetuous  spirit  and 
Want  of  true  military  subordination  in  the  bold  cavaliers  who  f<^owed 
the  standard  of  Cort£s. 

The  last  ordinance  prohibits  any  man,  officer  or  prirate,  from 
securing  to  his  own  u9e  any  of  the  booty  taken  from  the  enemy, 
whether  if  be  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  feather-work,  stuffs, 
slave*,  or  other  coiHmodity,  however  or  wherever  obtained,  in  the 
tity  or  in  the  field ;  and  requires  him  to  bring  it  forthwith  to  the 
presence  of  the  general,  Or  the  officer  appointed  to  receive  it.  The 
violation  of  this  law  was  punished  with  death  and  confiscation  of 
property.  So  serete  an  e^ct  may  be  thought  to  prove  that^  how- 
ever much  the  GoH^uistador  may  have  been  influenced  by  spiritual 
considerafiohs,  he  was  by  no  means  ihsensible  to  those  of  a  temporal 
charaetert^ 

The«e  prbvisiDiU  were  not  suffered  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  The 
Spanish  commander,  soon  ilfter  their  piockmation)  made  an  etample 
of  two  of  his  owd  slates,  whom  he  hanged  for  plundering  the  natives. 
A  similar  sentence  WaS  passed  on  a  Stddier  for  the  like  offence,  though 
he  allowed  him  to  be  cut  down  before  the  Hentence  was  tntirdy 
executed^  Cdrt^s  blew  well  the  diaracter  M  his  fdlowen ;  rough 
atld  turbulent  spititS,  who  required  to  be  ruled  with  an  iron  hand. 
Yet  he  was  hot  eagei-  to  assert  his  authority  on  light  occasions.  Tlie 
intimacy  into  which  they  were  thrown  by  their  peculiar  utuation, 
perils,  a&d  sufferings,  in  which  all  equally  shared,  and  a  common 
Interest  ia  the  advetiture,  induced  a  famdiarity  between  men  and 
officers,  most  unfavourable  to  military  disciplinei  llie  general's 
own  manners,  ft-ank  and  liberal,  seemed  to  invite  this  freedom,  which 
on  ordinary  occasions  he  made  no  attempt  to  repress ;  perhaps 
fiftdbg  it  too  difficult,  or  at  least  impolitic,  since  it  afforded  a  safety- 
valve  for  the  spirits  of  a  licentious  soldiery,  that,  if  vitJently  coerced, 
might  have  burst  forth  into  open  mutiny.  But  the  hmits  of  his 
forbearance  were  dearly  defined  ;  and  any  attempt  to  overstep  them, 
ot  to  vioUte  the  estabushed  regulations  oi  the  camp,  brought  a  sure 
and  speedy  punishment  on  the  offender.  By  thus  tempering  severity 
vrith  indulgence,  masking  an  iron  will  under  the  open  bearing  of  a 
Joldier, — CottSs  established  a  control  over  his  band  of  bold  and 
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reckless  adventurers,  such  as  a  pedantic  martinet,  scrupulous  in 
enforcing  the  minutiae  of  militaiy  etiquette,  could  never  have 
obtained. 

The  ordinances,  dated  on  December  22,  were  proclaimed  to  the 
assembled  army  on  the  26th.  Two  days  afterwards,  the  troops 
were  on  their  march,  and  Cortes,  at  the  head  of  his  battalions,  with 
colours  flying  and  music  playing,  issued  forth  from  the  gates  of  the 
republican  capital,  which  had  so  generously  received  him  in  his 
distress,  and  which  now,  for  the  second  time,  supplied  him  with  the 
means  for  consummating  his  great  enterprise.  The  population 
of  the  city,  men,  women,  and  children,  hung  on  the  rear  of  the 
army,  takmg  a  last  leave  of  their  countrymen,  and  imploring  the 
gods  to  crovTn  their  arms  with  victory. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  force  mustered  br  the  Indian  con- 
federates, the  Spanish  general  allowed  but  a  small  part  of  them  now 
to  attend  him.  He  proposed  to  establish  his  headquarters  at  some 
place  on  the  Tezcucan  lake,  whence  he  could  annoy  the  Aztec  capital, 
by  reducing  the  surrounding  country,  cutting  off  the  supplies,  and 
thusplacing  the  city  in  a  state  of  blockade.^ 

Tlie  direct  assault  on  Mexico,  itself  he  intended  to  postpone, 
until  the  arrival  of  the  brigantines  should  enable  him  to  make  it 
with  the  greatest  advantage.  Meanwhile,  he  had  no  desire  to 
encumber  himself  with  a  superfluous  multitude,  whom  it  would  be 
difficult  to  feed ;  and  he  preferred  to  leave  them  at  Tlascala,  whence 
they  might  convey  the  vessels,  when  completed,  to  the  camp,  and 
aid  him  in  his  future  operations. 

Three  routes  presented  themselves  to  Cort^  by  which  he  might 
penetrate  into  the  valley.  He  chose  the  most  diflficult,  traversing 
the  bold  sierra  which  divides  the  eastern  plateau  from  the  western, 
and  so  rough  and  precipitous,  as  to  be  scarcely  practicable  for  the 
march  of  an  army.  He  wisely  judged,  that  he  should  be  less  likely 
to  experience  annoyance  from  the  enemy  in  this  direction,  as  they 
might  naturally  confide  in  the  difficulties  of  the  ground  for  their 
protection. 

The  first  day  the  troops  advanced  five  or  six  leagues,  Cortes 
riding  in  the  van  at  the  head  of  his  little  body  of  cavalry.  They 
haltM  at  the  village  of  Tetzmellocan,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain 
chain  which  traverses  the  countrV)  touching  at  its  southern  limit 
the  mighty  Iztaccihuatl,  or  "  White  Woman," — ^white  with  the 
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snows  of  ages.^  At  this  village  they  met  with  a  friendly  re- 
ception, and  on  the  following  morning  began  the  ascent  of  the 
sierra. 

The  path  was  steep  ■  and  exceedingly  rough.  Thick  matted 
bushes  covered  its  surface,  and  the  winter  torrents  had  broken  it 
into  deep,  stony  channels,  hardly  practicable  for  the  passage  of  artUlery, 
while  the  straggling  branches  of  the  trees,  fiung  horizontally  across 
the  road,  made  it  equally  difficult  for  cavalry.  The  cold,  as  they 
rose  higher,  became  mtense.  It  was  keenly  felt  by  the  Spaniards, 
accustomed  of  late  to  a  wann,  or  at  least  temperate  climate  ;  though 
the  extreme  toil  with  which  they  forced  their  way  upward  furnished 
the  best  means  of  resisting  the  weather.  The  only  vegetation  to 
be  seen  in  these  higher  regions  was  the  pine,  dark  forests  of  which 
clothed  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  till  even  these  dwindled  into  a 
thin  and  stunted  growth.  It  was  night  before  the  way-worn  soldiers 
reached  the  bald  crest  of  the  sierra,  where  they  lost  no  time  in  kindling 
their  fires ;  and,  huddling  round  their  bivouacs,  they  wanned  their 
frozen  limbs,  and  prepared  their  evening  repast. 

With  the  earliest  dawn,  the  troops  were  again  in  motion.  Mass 
was  said,  and  they  began  their  descent,  more  difficult  and  painful 
than  their  ascent  on  the  day  preceding ;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
natural  obstacles  of  the  road,  they  found  it  strewn  with  huge  pieces 
of  timber  and  trees,  obviously  felled  for  the  purpose  by  the  natives. 
Cort£s  ordered  up  a  body  of  light  troops  to  clear  away  the  impedi- 
ments, and  the  army  again  resumed  its  march,  but  with  the  appre- 
hension that  the  enemy  had  prepared  an  ambuscade,  to  surprise 
them  when  they  should  be  entangled  in  the  pass.  They  moved 
cautiously  forward,  straining  their  vision  to  pierce  the  thick  gloom 
of  the  forests,  where  the  wily  foe  might  be  lurldng.  Bat  they  saw 
no  living  thing,  except  only  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  woods,  and 
flocks  of  the  zopilou,  the  voracious  vulture  of  the  country,  which,  in 
anticipation  of  a  bloody  banquet,  hung  like  a  troop  of  evil  spirits 
on  the  march  of  the  army. 

As  they  descended,  the  Spaniards  felt  a  sensible  and  most  welcome 
change  in  the  temperature.  The  character  of  the  vegetation  changed 
with  it,  and  the  funereal  pine,  their  only  companion  of  late,  gave 
way  to  the  sturdy  oak,  to  the  sycamore,  and  lower  down,  to  the 
graceful  pepper-tree  mingling  its  red  berry  with  the  dark  foliage  of 
the  forest ;  while,  in  still  lower  depths,  the  gaudy-coloured  creepers 
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might  be  seen  flinging  their  gay  blossoms  over  the  branches,  and 
telling  of  a  softer  and  more  luxurious  climate. 

At  length,  the  army  emerged  on  an  open  level,  virhere  the  eye, 
linobstructed  by  intervening  wood  or  hill-top,  could  range  far  and 
wide  over  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  There  it  lay  bathed  in  the  golden 
sunshine,  stretched  out  as  it  were  in  slumber,  in  the  arms  of  the 
giant  hiUs,  which  clustered  like  a  phalanx  of  guardian  genii  around 
it.  Tlie  tnagnificent  vision,  new  td  many  of  the  spectators,  filled 
them  with  rapture.  Even  the  veterans  of  Cortes  could  not  with- 
hold their  admiration,  though  this  was  soon  followed  by  a  bitter 
feeling,  as  they  recalled  the  sufferings  which  had  befallen  them  within 
these  beautiful,  but  treacherous  precincts.  It  made  us  feel,  says 
the  lion-hearted  Conqueror  in  his  letters,  that  "wC  had  no  choice 
but  victoiy  or  death ;  and  our  minds  once  resolved,  we  moved 
forward  with  is  light  a  step  as  if  vre  had  been  going  otl  an  errand 
of  certain  pleasure.*' 

As  the  Spaniards  advanced,  they  behdd  the  neighbouring  hill- 
tops blazing  with  beacoii-fires,  showing  that  the  country  was  already 
alarmed  and  mustering  to  oppose  them.  The  general  called  on 
his  men  to  be  mindful  of  their  high  reputation ;  to  move  iil  order, 
closing  up  their  rknks,  and  to  obey  implicitly  the  commands  of  their 
officers.  At  every  turn  among  the  hills,  they  expected  to  meet  the 
fotces  of  the  enemy  drawn  up  to  dispute  their  passage.  And,  as 
they  were  allowed  to  pass  the  defiles  unmolested,  and  drew  ofear 
to  the  open  plains,  they  were  prepared  to  see  them  occut)ied  by  a 
formidable  host,  who  would  compel  them  to  fight  over  again  the 
battle  of  Otumba.  But,  although  clouds  of  dus^  warriors  were 
seen,  from  time  to  time,  hovering  on  the  highlands,  as  if  watching 
their  progress,  they  experienced  no  interruption,  till  they  reached  a 
hartanca,  or  deep  raviiie,  through  which  flowed  a  little  river,  crossed 
by  a  bridge  partly  demolished.  On  the  opposite  side  a  considerable 
body  of  Indians  was  stationed,  as  if  to  dispute  the  passage ;  but, 
whether  distrusting  their  own  numbers,  or  intimidated  by  the  steady 
advance  of  the  Spaniards  they  offered  them  no  annoyance,  and 
were  quickly  dispersed  by  a  few  resolute  charges  of  cavalry.  The 
army  then  proceeded,  without  molestation,  to  a  small  town,  called 
Coatepec,  where  they  halted  for  the  night.  Before  retiring  to  his 
own  quarters,  Cortes  made  the  rounds  of  the  camp,  with  a  few  trusty 
followers,  to  see  that  all  was  safe.  He  seemed  to  have  an  eye  that 
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never  slumbered,  and  a  frame  incajpable  of  fatigue.  It  was  the 
indomitable  spirit  within,  which  sust^med  him. 

Yet  he  may  well  have  been  kept  ^wake  through  the  watches 
of  the  night,  by  anxiety  and  doubt.  I)e  was  now  but  ^ee  leagues 
from  Tezcuco,  the  far-^famed  capital  of  the  Acolhuaqs.  ^e  pro- 
posed to  establish  his  headquarters,  if  possible,  at  this  place.  Its 
numerous  dwellings  would  afford  ample  accommodations  for  his 
army.  An  easy  communication  with  Tlascala,  by  a  different  route 
from  that  which  he  had  traversed,  would  famish  him-with  the  means 
of  readily  obtaining  supplies  from  that  friendly  country,  iind  for 
the  safe  transportation  of  the  brigantines,  when  finished,  to  be 
launched  on  the  waters  of  the  Tezcuco.  But  he  had  good  reason 
to  distrust  the  reception  he  should  meet  with  in  the  c^pit^ }  for 
an  important  revolution  had  taken  place  ther^,  since?  the  tapulsipn 
of  the  Spaniards  fron^  Mexico,  pf  w^ch  it  will  be  n^e^^ry  \o  give 
some  account. 

The  re^dci'  will  rpmember  that  the  (rscique  pf  th^t  place,  named 
Cacama,  wj)s  deposed  by  Cortes,  during  hu  fir^f  r^ideace  va,  (he 
Aztec  metropolis,  in  consequence  of  a  projected  revpjt  against  tl^e 
Spafiiards,  9nd  that  the  crown  had  beeu  placed  pn  the  head  pf  a 
younger  brother,  Cuicuitzca.  The  deposed  prinqe  was  among 
the  prisoners  csriied  away  by  Cortes,  and  perished  with  ^^  Ptt^n* 
in  the  terrible  passage  of  the  causewitV}  on  t^e  iMchf  trUte.  Hi; 
brother,  afraid,  probably,  after  the  flight  of  the  Spapi^rds,  pf  cou-? 
tinuing  with  his  own  vassals,  wbose  sympathies  wer^  altogether  with 
the  Aztecs,  accompamed  hia  friends  in  their  retreat,  and  Wf>s  sp 
fortunate  as  to  reach  Tlascala  va,  safe^. 

Meanwhile,  a  second  son  of  KezahualpiUi,  nanied  Co^nacp, 
claimed  the  crown,  on  his  elder  brother's  death,  as  his  own  rightful 
inheritance.  As  he  heartily  joined  his  countrymen  and  the  Aztecs 
in  their  detestation  of  the  wlute  meu,  his  claims  were  saqctioned  by 
the  Mexican  emperor.  Soon  after  his  accession,  the  ni^w  lord  of 
Tezcuco  h^d  an  pppo^tuuity  of  shpwing  his  loyalty  to  b|s  iniperi^I 
patrou  in  ^n  effectqd  qi^nner, 

A  body  of  forty-five  Spaniards,  iguorant  of  the  disasters  in  Mexicp, 
were  transporting  thither  a  large  quantity  of  gold,  at  tl^e  v^ry  timf 
their  countrymen  were  on  the  retreat  to  TlascaU*  As  they  pasapd 
tfarougl)  the  Tezcucan  territory,  they  were  ittt^cked  by  Cpapaco's 
orders,  most  of  them  massacred  on  th^  spot,  ^nd  tbe  r^t  seqt  for 
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sacrifice  to  Mexico.  The  arms  and  accoutrements  of  these  un- 
fortunate men  were  hung  up  as  trophies  in  the  temples,  and  their 
skins,  stripped  from  their  aead  bodies,  were  suspended  over  the 
bloody  shrines,  as  the  most  acceptable  offering  to  the  offended  deities.^ 

Some  months  after  this  event,  the  enled  prince,  Cuicuitzca, 
wearied  with  his  residence  in  Tlascala,  and  pinmg  for  his  former 
royal  state,  made  his  way  back  secretly  to  Tezcuco,  hoping,  it  would- 
seem,  to  raise  a  part)'  there  in  his  favour.  But  if  such  were  his 
expectations,  they  were  sadly  disappointed ;  for  no  sooner  had  he 
set  foot  in  the  capital,  than  he  was  betrayed  to  his  brother,  who, 
by  the  advice  of  Guatemozin,  put  him  to  death,  as  a  traitor  to  his 
country.* — Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  in  Tezcuco,  when  Cortes, 
for  the  second  time,  approached  its  gates  ;  and  well  might  he  doubt, 
not  merely  the  nature  of  his  reception  there,  but  whether  he  would 
be  pwmitted  to  enter  it  at  all,  without  force  of  arms. 

These  apprehensions  were  dispelled  the  following  morning, 
when,  before  the  troops  were  well  under  arms,  an  embassy  was 
announced  from  the  lord  of  Tezcuco.  It  consisted  of  several  nobles, 
some  of  whom  were  known  to  the  companions  of  Cortes.  They 
bore  a  golden  flag  in  token  of  amity,  and  a  present  of  no  great  value 
to  Cort&.  They  brought  also  a  message  from  the  cacique,  imploring 
the  general  to  spare  his  territories,  inviting  him  to  take  up  his  quarters 
in  ms  capital,  and  promising  on  his  arrival  to  become  the  .vassal  of 
the  Spanish  sovereign. 

Cort^  dissembled  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  listened  to  these 
overtures,  and  sternly  demanded  of  the  envoys  an  account  of  the 
Spaniards  who  had  been  massacred,  insisting,  at  the  same  time,  on 
the  immediate  restitution  of  the  plunder.  But  the  Indian  nobles 
excused  themselves,  by  throwing  the  whole  blame  upon  the  Aztec 
emperor,  by  whose  orders  the  deed  had  been  perpetrated,  and  who 
now  had  possession  of  the  treasure.  They  urged  Cortes  not  to  enter 
the  city  that  day,  but  to  pass  the  night  in  the  suburbs,  that  their 
master  might  have  time  to  prepare  suitable  accommodations  for 
him.  The  Spanish  commander,  however,  gave  no  heed  to  this  sug- 
gestion, but  pushed  forward  his  march,  and,  at  noon,  on  December  31, 
1520,  entered,  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  the  venerable  walls  of 
Tezcuco,  "  the  place  of  rest,**  as  not  inaptiy  denominated.* 

He  was  struck,  as  when  he  before  visited  this  populous  city,  with 
the  solitude  and  silence  which  reigned  throughout  its  streets.  He 
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was  conducted  to  the  palace  of  Nezahualpilli,  which  was  assigned 
as  his  quarters.  It  was  an  irregular  pile  of  low  buildings,  covering 
a  wide  extent  of  ground,  like  the  royal  residence  occupied  by  the 
troops  in  Mexico.  It  was  spacious  enough  to  furnish  accommoda- 
tions, not  only  for  all  the  Spaniards,  says  Cort£s,  but  for  twice  their 
number.  He  gave  orders  on  his  arrival,  that  all  regard  should  be 
paid  to  the  persons  and  property  of  the  citizens ;  and  forbade  any 
Spaniard  to  leave  his  quarters  under  pain  of  death. 

His  commands  were  not  effectual  to  suppress  some  excesses  of 
his  Indian  allies,  if  the  report  of  the  Tezcucan  chronicler  be  correct, 
who  states  that  the  Tlascalans  burned  down  one  of  the  royal  palaces, 
soon  after  their  arrival.  It  was  the  depository  of  the  national  archives ; 
and  the  conflagration,  however  it  may  have  occurred,  may  well  be 
deplored  by  the  antiquary,  who  might  have  found  in  its  hieroglyphic 
records  some  clue  to  uie  migrations  of  the  mysterious  races  which  first 
settled  on  the  highlands  of  Anahuac. 

Alarmed  at  the  apparent  desertion  of  the  place,  as  well  as  by 
the  fact  that  none  of  its  principal  inhabitants  came  to  welcome  him, 
Cortfis  ordered  some  soldiers  to  ascend  the  neighbouring  ieocaUi 
and  survey  the  city.  They  soon  returned  with  the  report,  that  the 
inhabitants  were  leaving  it  in  great  numbers,  with  their  families  and 
effects,  some  in  canoes  upon  the  lake,  others  on  foot  towards  the 
mountains.  The  general  now  comprehended  the  import  of  the 
cacique's  suggestion,  that  the  Spaniards  should  pass  the  night  in  the 
suburbs, — in  order  to  secure  time  for  evacuating  the  city.  He  feared 
that  the  chief  himself  might  have  fled.  He  lost  no  time  in  detaching 
troops  to  secure  the  principal  avenues,  where  they  were  to  turn  back 
the  fugitives,  and  arrest  the  cacique,  if  he  were  among  the  number. 
But  it  was  too  late.  Coanaco  was  aheady  far  on  his  way  across  the 
lake  to  Mexico. 

Cortes  now  determined  to  turn  this  event  to  his  own  account, 
by  placing  another  ruler  on  the  throne,  who  should  be  more  sub- 
servient to  his  interests.  He  called  a  meeting  of  the  few  principal 
persons  still  remaining  in  the  city,  and  by  their  advice,  and  ostensible 
election,  advanced  a  brother  of  the  late  sovereign  to  the  dignity, 
which  they  declared  vacant.  The  prince,  who  consented  to  be  bap- 
tized, was  a  willing  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  He 
survived  but  a  few  months,*  and  was  succeeded  by  another  member 
of  the  royal  house,  named  Ixtlilxochitl,  who,  indeed,  as  general  of  his 
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Tu  PuHCf  Imiuocsin. 


armies,  may  be  said  to 
have  held  the  reins 
of  government  in  his 
hands  during  \\i 
brother's  lifetime.  As 
this  person  was  inti- 
mately associated  with 
the  Spaniards  ;n  their 
subsequent  opera- 
tions, to  the  success 
pf  which  he  essentially 
contributed,  it  is 
proper  to  give  sonie 
account  of  nis  earlier 
history^  which,  in 
truth,  is  as  mnch 
^veloped  iq  the  mar- 
Tellous,  at  that  of  any 
fabulous  hero  of  and-t 

qnity.* 

Ho  was  BOB,  by  a 
second  qneen,  of  th; 

treat  Nezahualpilli. 
oma  alarming  pro-i 
digiesatlM>birth,and 
the  gloomy  aspect  of 
the  planets,  Jed  th? 
astrologers,  who  cast 
his  horoscope,  to 
advise  the  king,  ht! 
father,  to  take  away 
the  infant's  life,  since, 
if  he  lived  to  grow  np, 
he  was  destined  to 
nnit  e  with  ^^  enemiet 
of  bis  country,  and 
overturn  its  institu-' 
tiofis  and  religion. 
But  the  old  monarch 
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replied,  lays  the  chrooicler,  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  Eons 
of  Quetzalcoatl  were  to  come  from  the  East  tp  take  possession  of  the 
land  ;  and,  if  the  Almigh^  had  selected  his  child  to  co-operat^  >vith 
them  in  the  work.  His  will  be  done. 

A>  the  boy  advanced  in  )^ars,  he  exhibited  a  mairellous  precocity 
not  merely  of  talent,  but  of  mischievous  activity,  which  abided  an 
alarming  prognostic  for  the  future.  When  about  twelve  years  old, 
he  formed  a  little  corps  of  followers  of  about  his  own  age,  or  somewhftt 
older,  with  whom  he  practised  the  military  exercises  of  his  nation, 
conducting  mimic  fights  and  occasionally  assaulting  the  peaceful 
bqrghers,  and  throwing  the  whole  city  as  we]l  as  palace  into  uproar 
and  eonfusion.  Some  of  his  father's  ancient  counsellors,  cpnnecting 
this  conduct  with  the  predictions  at  his  birth,  saw  in  it  such  alarmipg 
symptoms,  that  thw  repeated  the  advice  of  the  astrplogers,  to  take 
away  the  prince's  life,  if  the  monarch  woiUd  not  see  his  jqngdom  pne 
day  given  up  to  anarchy.  This  unplpasapt  advice  was  reported  %o 
the  juvenile  offender,  who  was  so  much  exasperated  by  it,  that  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  ci  a  party  of  his  youpg  desperadoes,  and,  eat^rifig 
the  houses  of  the  offending  counsellors,  dragged  them  forth,  and  ad- 
mipistered  to  tjiem  the  garroU, — the  mode  in  which  capital  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  iq  Te?(?iicQ. 

He  was  seized  and  brought  before  his  father-  Wli^Q  questioned 
at  to  hit  extraordinary  conduct,  he  coolly  replied,  "  that  he  had  done 
no  more  thaq  he  had  a  right  tp  do.  The  guilty  ministers  had  deserved 
their  fate,  by  epdsavpijripg  to  itlieo^te  his  father'^  affectipps  from  hiui, 
for  no  pth^r  reaspq  thaii  hia  too  great  fondiiess  for  the  profession  of 
arms, — ^the  most  honourable  profession  in  the  state,  and  the  one  most 
worthy  of  a  prince,  If  they  had  suffered  death,  it  was  no  more  than 
they  Af(d  intended  for  hlni."  The  wise  Nezahualpilli,  says  the 
chrpfiicler,  found  muph  fo^ce  in  th^se  reasons ;  and)  as  he  saw  qpthing 
low  and  sordid  in  the  acrion,  but  rather  the  ebullition  of  ^  daring 
spirit,  which  in  after  life  might  lead  to  great  things,  he  contented 
huQself  with  bestowing  a  grave  admonition  on  the  juvenile  culprit. 
Whether  this  admonition  had  ^ny  salt)t4ty  effect  on  his  subseqijent 
demeanour,  we  are  not  informed,  It  is  said,  however,  that  99  he 
grew  older  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  wars  of  his  country,  and  when 
no  more  than  seventeen  had  won  for  himself  the  insignia  of  a  valiant 
and  victorious  captain.' 

On  hia  latheri  death,  he  disputed  the  succession  with  his  elder 
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brother,  Cacama.  The  country  was  menaced  with  a  dvil  war,  when 
the  affair  was  compromised  by  his  brother's  ceding  to  him  that  portion 
of  his  territories  which  Uy  among  the  moontams.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards,  the  young  chieftain — for  he  was  scarcely  twenty 
years  of  age — made,  as  we  have  seen,  many  friendly  demonstrations 
towards  them,  induced,  no  doubt,  by  his  hatred  of  Montezuma,  who 
had  supported  the  pretensions  of  Cacama.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
his  advancement  to  the  lordship  of  Tezcuco,  that  he  showed  the  full 
extent  of  his  goodwill.  From  that  hour,  he  became  the  fast  friend 
of  the  Christians,  supporting  them  with  his  personal  authority,  and 
the  whole  strengdi  of  his  military  array  and  resources,  which,  almough 
much  shorn  of  their  ancient  splendour  since  the  days  of  his  father, 
were  still  considerable,  and  made  him  a  most  valuable  ally.  His 
important  services  have  been  gratefully  commemorated  by  the  Cas- 
tilian  historians ;  and  history  should  certainly  not  defraud  him  of 
hia  just  meed  of  glory, — the  melancholy  glory  of  having  contributed 
more  than  any  other  chieftain  of  Anahuac  to  rivet  the  chains  of  the 
white  man  round  the  necks  of  his  countrymen. 

Ilie  two  pillan  on  which,  the  ttory  of  the  Couqneit  mainly  reati,  ue  the  chroniclet 
of  Gonuii  ind  of  Bemal  Diaz,  two  indinduab  having  ai  little  retemblance  to  each  other 
aa  the  courtly  and  cultivated  charchman  hai  to  the  anlettered  loldier. 

Hie  fint  of  theie,  Frandico  Lopez  de  Gomaia,  waa  a  natire  of  Serille.  On  the 
tetnin  of  Cortfs  to  Spain  after  the  Conqneit,  Gomara  became  HIi  diaplain  ;  and  on  hii 
patron'i  death  continued  in  the  aeivtce  of  hii  aon,  the  tecond  Marquew  of  the  Valley. 
It  wai  then  that  he  wrote  hit  Chronicle ;  and  the  dicumatancet  nnder  which  it  waa 
produced  might  lead  one  to  conjecture,  that  the  narrative  wonld  not  be  conducted  on  the 
strict  principle*  of  historic  impartiality.  Nor  would  anch  a  conjecture  be  without  fonnda- 
tion.  The  hiatory  of  the  Conqneit  u  necexarily  that  of  the  great  nun  who  achieved 
it.  Bnt  Gomara  has  thrown  hia  hero's  character  into  k>  bold  relief,  that  it  hai  entirely 
overshadowed  that  of  hia  brave  companions  in  arms  ;  and,  while  he  has  tenderly  drawn 
the  vol  over  the  tnfinnitie*  of  his  favourite,  he  is  ever  stndion*  to  display  his  explcats 
in  the  full  blaze  of  panegyric.  His  situation  may  in  some  d^ree  excuse  his  partiality. 
Bat  it  did  not  vindicate  lum  in  the  KftA  of  the  honest  Laa  Caus,  who  sddom  condndes 
a  chapter  of  his  own  narrative  of  die  Conquest  without  administering  a  wholesome 
castigation  to  Gomara.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  tax  the  chaplain  wi&  "  downii^t 
falsehood,"  asauring  ni,  "  that  he  had  neither  eyes  nor  ean  but  fen  what  his  patron  chose 
to  dictate  to  him."  lliat  this  is  not  literally  true  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  narra- 
tire  was  not  written  till  several  years  after  die  death  of  Cort&.  Indeed,  Gomara  derived 
hia  information  from  the  highest  tourcea  ;  not  merely  from  hia  patron's  family,  but  also 
from  the  most  disdngnished  actors  in  the  great  drama,  with  wiuun  his  poution  in  society 
placed  him  in  intimate  commnnicadon. 

Ilie  materials  thus  obtained  he  arranged  with  a  symmetry  litde  understood  by  die 
dironiclen  of  the  time.  Instead  of  tfanr  rambling  incoherendet,  lui  stjde  displays  an 
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el^ant  brevi^ ;  it  it  ai  clear  at  it  u  concise.  If  the  facts  aie  somewhat  too  thickly  crowded 
on  the  reader,  and  occupy  the  mind  too  busily  for  leflectioo,  they  at  least  all  tend  to  a 
determinate  point,  and  the  story,  instead  of  dragging  iti  slow  length  along  till  our  patience 
and  interest  are  exhausted,  steadily  maintains  its  onward  march.  In  short,  the  execution 
of  the  work  is  not  only  superior  to  that  of  most  contemporary  narratives,  but,  to  a  certain 
extent,  may  aspire  to  the  rank  of  a  classical  composition. 

Owing  to  these  circumstances,  Gomara's  history  soon  obtained  general  diculatton 
and  celebrity ;  and,  while  ma^  a  letter  of  Cottfs  himself,  and  the  more  ebborate  com> 
positions  of  Oviedo  and  Las  Casas,  were  sufEered  to  slumber  in  manuscript,  Gonuita's 
writings  were  priitted  and  reprinted  in  his  own  day,  and  translated  into  various  languages 
of  Europe.  The  first  edidon  of  the  Cfinica  J*  la  Nuiva  Eifaiia  appeared  at  Meduia,  in 
ij53  ;  it  was  republished  at  Antwerp  the  following  year.  It  has  rince  been  incorporated 
in  Barda's  collecdon,  and  lasdy ,  ini8i6,made  its  ippearance  in  America  from  the  Mexican 
press.  The  circumstances  attending  this  last  edition  are  curious.  The  Mexican  gorem- 
ment  appropriated  a  small  sum  to  defray  the  expense  of  translating  what  was  supposed 
to  be  an  original  chronicle  of  Chimalpain,  an  Indian  writer  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  care  of  the  transbtion  was  committed  to  the  laborious  Busts- 
mente.  Bnt  dus  scholar  had  not  proceeded  far  in  his  labour,  when  he  ascertained  diat 
the  snpposed  original  was  itself  an  Aztec  translation  of  Gomara's  Chronicle.  He  per- 
serered,  however,  in  his  editorial  laboon,  until  he  had  given  to  the  public  an  Amencan 
edidon  of  Gomara.  It  is  a  fact  more  rema^ble,  that  the  editor  in  hit  different  compila- 
tions conttandy  refers  to  this  same  work  as  the  Chronicle  of  Chimalpain. 

The  other  authority  to  which  I  have  adverted  is  Bemal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  a  native  of 
Medina  del  Compo  in  Old  Castile.  He  was  born  of  a  poor  and  humble  family,  and  in 
1514  came  over  to  seek  his  fortune*  in  the  New  World.  He  embarked  as  a  common 
soldier  under  Cordova,  in  the  first  expedition  to  Yucatan.  He  accompanied  Grijalva, 
in  the  following  year,  to  the  same  quarter ;  and  finally  enlisted  tinder  the  banner  of 
Cortfs.  He  fr^lowed  this  victorious  chief  in  hit  first  march  up  the  great  plateau  ;  de- 
scended with  him  to  make  the  assault  on  Narvaez ;  shared  the  disasters  of  the  noeb* 
irisU ;  and  was  present  at  the  siege  and  snrrender  of  the  capttaL  In  short,  there  wat 
scarcely  an  event  or  an  action  of  importance  in  the  whole  war  in  which  he  did  not  bear  a 
part.  He  wat  engaged  in  a  hundred  and  nineteen  different  batdes  and  rencontres,  in 
several  of  which  he  was  wounded,  and  in  more  than  one  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  In  all  these  Bernal  Diaz  displayed  the  old  Castilian  nlonr,  and  a  loyal^ 
which  made  him  proof  against  the  mutinous  spirit  that  too  often  disturbed  the  harmony 
of  the  camp.  On  every  occasion  he  was  found  true  to  his  commander  and  to  the  caase 
in  which  he  was  embarked.  And  hi)  fidelity  is  attested  not  only  by  his  own  report,  bnt 
by  the  emphatic  commendations  of  his  general ;  who  selected  him  on  this  account  for 
omcet  of  trust  and  responubility,  which  furnished  the  future  chronicler  with  access 
to  die  best  means  of  infonnadon  in  respect  of  the  Conquett. 

On  the  tetdement  of  the  coontiy,  Bemal  Diaz  recdved  his  ahaie  of  the  rtfartimieitUs 
of  land  and  labourers.  But  the  arrangement  was  not  to  his  satisfacdon ;  and  he  loudly 
munnnrs  at  the  selfishness  of  his  commander,  too  much  engrossed  by  the  care  for  his  own 
emolnments  to  think  of  his  followert.  Tile  division  of  spoil  is  usually  an  unthankful 
office.  Diaz  had  been  too  long  used  to  a  life  of  adventure  to  be  content  with  one  of 
torpid  secori^.  He  took  part  in  several  e^edidons  conducted  by  the  captains  of  Cortit, 
and  he  accompanied  that  chief  in  bit  terrible  passage  through  die  forests  of  Honduras. 
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At  length,  in  1568,  we  find  the  veteran  est^bUihed  ae  regidor  of  the  aXf  of  GuatemaU, 
peacefully  employed  in  recounting  the  valoroua  achievements  of  his  youth.  It  wat  then 
nearly  half  a  century  after  the  Conquest,  He  had  lurvived  his  general  and  neatly  all  his 
ancient  companions  in  arms.  Five  only  remained  of  that  gallant  band  who  had  accom- 
panied Cottei  on  hij  expedition  from  Cuba  ;  and  those  five,  to  borrow  the  words  of  the 
old  chronicler,  were  "  poor,  aged,  and  infirm,  with  children  and  grandchildren  looking 
to  them  for  support,  but  with  scarcely  the  means  of  affording  it, — ending  their  days,  ai 
they  had  begun  them,  in  teal  and  trouble."     Such  was  the  fate  of  the  conquerors  of  golden 

The  motives  which  induced  Vernal  Diaz  to  take  up  his  pen  at  10  late  a  period  of  life, 
were  to  indicate  for  hinuelf  and  hig  comraijea  fitat  sh^e  of  renown  ifi  the  Conquest  which 
fairly  belonged  tQ  them.  Of  thia  they  had  been  depnred,  as  he  conceived,  by  the  exagger- 
ated reputation  of  their  general ;  owing,  no  dofibt,  in  part,  to  the  influence  of  Gomara'i 
writing.  It  was  not,  however,  till  he  had  {(dvanced  beyond  the  threshold  of  his  own 
work,  that  piaz  inet  wifh  that  of  the  chaplain.  The  contrast  presented  by  hit  own  homely 
diction  to  the  clear  and  polished  style  c^  \^  predecessor  filled  him  with  bo  much  diiguit, 
that  he  threw  dowp  his  pen  in  despair.  Hut  when  he  had  'cad  further,  and  saw  the  gross 
inacqirades  and  what  he  deemed  disn^ard  of  truth  in  hi)  rival,  he  returned  his  labours, 
determined  fo  e^b^t  to  the  world  9  narrative  which  ihould,  %X  Jeatt,  h*ve  the  merit  ctf 
fidejity.    Such  W^  the  origin  pf  fhe  HiiUt%a  Vftdiid^a  d*  h  Cl^^fuut^^  dt  la  JVii/f4 

The  chronicler  m^iy  (le  allowed  fo  have  sficceeded  in  hii  object.  In  reading  his  page* 
we  feel  that,  whatever  are  the  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen  from  oblivion  of  ancient 
transactioiu,  or  from  unconscioui  vanity,^^  which  he  had  full  measuror-or  from  credu- 
lity, or  apy  other  cause,  there  is  nowhcfe  a  wilful  pervenion  of  tnith.  Had  ha  attempted 
it,  indeed,  his  very  liippUcity  woi;]d  have  betrayed  him.  Even  in  relation  to  Cortis, 
while  he  endeavours  to  adjust  the  true  balance  between  his  pretepuons  and  those  of  his 
followen,  and  whi}e  (le  freely  exposes  his  cunning  or  cupidity,  and  sometimes  his  cruelty, 
be  doe*  ample  instice  to  his  great  and  heroic  qualities.  With  jdl  his  defects,  it  it  clear 
that  he  Gonsiden  hit  own  chi^  a*  supencf  to  any  other  of  anqent  or  modem  times.  In 
the  hej)t  of  reinonjtranc&  ^e  it  ever  ready  fo  testify  his  loyalty  and  pertonal  attachment. 
When  calnmniet  assail  hu  commander,  or  he  pzperiences  uumerited  slight  or  indignity, 
the  XtfyJ^  chronicler  it  prompt  %e  step  foiward  and  lUeld  him.  In  short,  it  is  evident 
tliat,  however  mucli  he  may  at  timet  centure  Cortis,  he  will  allow  no  one  else  to  do  it. 

Bernal  Diaz,  the  untutored  child  of  nati^re,  is  a  most  true  and  literal  copyist  of  nature. 
He  transfers  the  scenes  of  real  life  by  a  sort  of  daguerrMtyff  process,  if  I  may  so  say,  to 
hit  pagpi.  He  it  among  chroniclers  what  De  Foe  is  among  noveliit*.  He  introduces 
ut  into  the  heart  of  the  camp,  we  huddle  round  the  bivoqac  with  the  soldiers,  Icnter  with 
them  on  their  wearisome  marches,  listen  to  their  stories,  their  mitrrqurt  of  ditcontent, 
their  plans  of  conquest,  their  hopes,  their  triumphs,  their  disappointments.  All  the 
picturesque  scenes  and  romantic  incident*  of  the  campaign  are  reflected  in  his  pages  as  in  a 
mirror.  The  lapse  of  fifty  years  has  had  no  power  over  the  spirit  of  the  veteran.  The  fire 
of  youth  glows  in  every  line  of  his  rude  history ;  and,  as  he  calls  up  the  scenes  of  the  patf, 
the  rememh ranee  of  the  brave  companions  who  are  gone  ^vet,  it  may  be,  a  wanner 
colouring  to  the  picture  than  if  it  had  been  made  at  an  earlier  period.  Time,  and  re- 
flection, and  the  apprehensions  of  the  future,  which  might  steal  oyer  the  evening  of  life, 
have  no  power  over  the  settled  opinions  of  his  earlier  days.  He  has  no  misgivings  at  to 
the  right  of  conquest,  or  at  to  the  justice  of  the  severities  inflicted  on  the  natives.  He  is 
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still  the  soldier  of  the  Cross  ;  and  those  who  fell  by  his  side  in  the  fight  were  martyts  for 
the  Faith.  "  Where  are  now  my  companions  \  "  he  asks  ;  "  they  have  fallen  in  battle, 
or  been  deronred  fay  the  cannibal,  or  been  thrown  to  fatten  the  wild  beasts  in  their 
cages  I  they  whose  remains  should  rather  have  been  gathered  under  monuments  em- 
blazoned with  their  achierements,  which  deserve  to  be  commemorated  in  letters  of  gold  ; 
for  they  died  in  the  service  of  God  and  of  His  Majea^,  and  to  give  light  to  those  who  sat 
in  darkness.-'-d^  aisn  h  aequire  that  wealth  which  Hurt  men  cffvitt."  the  last  motive — 
thus  tardily  and  inddentally  eipressed-^may  be  thought  by  sonle  to  furnish  a  better 
k^  than  either  of  the  preceding  to  the  conduct  of  the  Conquerors.  It  b,  at  all  events, 
a  specimen  of  that  Haltnti  which  gives  an  itreclstible  charm  to  the  dd  chronicler ; 
ana  which,  in  spite  of  himself,  unlo^  his  bosom,  at  it  were,  and  lays  it  open  to  the  eye 
of  the  reader. 

It  may  seem  extraordinary,  thit,  after  id  long  ah  interval,  the  Ihcidents  of  his  catn- 
paigns  should  have  been  so  freshly  remeffibettd.  dut  we  tnust  consider  that  they  Were 
of  the  most  strange  and  romantic  character,  well  fitted  to  make  an  impression  on  a  young 
and  susceptible  imagination.  They  had  probably  been  rehearsed  by  the  veteran  again 
and  again  to  his  family  and  friends,  until  every  passage  of  the  war  was  as  familiar  to  his 
mind  as  the  "  tale  of  Troy  "  to  the  Greek  rhapsodist,  or  the  interminable  adventures  of 
Sir  Lancelot  or  Sir  Gavrain  to  the  Norman  minstrel.  The  throwing  of  his  narrative 
into  the  form  of  chronicle  was  but  repeating  it  once  more. 

The  literary  meriti  of  the  work  are  of  a  very  humble  order ;  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  condition  of  the  writer.  He  has  not  even  the  art  to  conceal  his  own  vulgar 
vani^,  which  breaks  out  with  a  truly  comic  ottentation  in  every  page  of  the  narrative. 
And  yet  we  should  have  charity  for  this  when  we  find  that  it  is  attended  with  no  dis- 
position to  depredate  the  merits  of  others,  and  that  its  display  may  be  referred  in  part  to 
the  singular  simplicity  of  the  man.  He  honestly  confeatei  bii  infirmity,  though,  indeed, 
to  excuse  it.  "  When  my  chronicle  was  finished,"  he  says,  "  I  submitted  it  to  two 
licentiatei,  who  were  desirous  of  reading  the  story,  and  for  whom  I  felt  all  the  respect 
which  an  ignorant  man  naturally  feels  for  a  scholar.     I  besought  them,  at  the  same  tune. 


e  no  change  or  correction  in  the  manuscript,  as  all  there  was  set  down  in  good 
faith.  When  they  had  read  the  work,  they  much  commended  roe  for  my  wonderful 
memory.  The  language,  they  said,  was  good  old  Casiilian,  without  any  of  the  flourishes 
and  finicalities  to  much  affected  by  our  fine  writers.  But  they  remarked,  that  it  would 
have  been  as  well,  if  I  had  not  praised  myself  and  my  comrades  so  liberally,  but  had  left 
that  to  others.  To  thit  I  answered,  that  it  was  common  for  ndghbours  and  kindred  to 
apeak  Idndly  of  one  another  ;  and,  if  we  did  not  speak  well  of  ourselves,  who  would  i 
Who  else  witneased  our  exploits  and  our  battles, — unless,  indeed,  the  clouds  in  the  sky, 
and  the  birds  that  were  flying  over  our  heads  {  " 

Notwithstanding  the  hberal  encomiums  passed  by  the  licentiates  on  our  author's 
style,  it  is  of  a  very  homely  texture  ;  abounding  in  colloquial  barbarisms,  and  seasoned 
occasionally  by  the  piquant  tallies  of  the  camp.  It  has  the  merit,  however,  of  clearly 
conveying  the  writer's  thoughts,  and  is  well  suited  to  their  simple  character.  His 
narrative  is  put  together  with  even  less  skill  than  is  usual  among  his  craft,  and  abounds  in 
digressions  and  repetitions,  such  as  vu^ar  gossips  are  apt  to  use  in  telling  their  stone*. 
But  it  is  superfluous  to  criticise  a  work  by  the  rules  of  art,  which  was  written  manifestly 
in  total  ignorance  of  those  rules ;  and  which,  however  we  may  criticise  it,  will  be  read 
and  re-read  by  the  schobr  and  the  schoolboy,  while  the  compositions  of  more  clamc 
chroniclers  sleep  undisturbed  on  their  shelves. 
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Iq  what,  thcD,  liea  the  charm  of  the  work  \  Id  that  spirit  of  truth  which  pervadea 
it ;  which  thowt  lu  titaitioiu  u  the^  were,  and  tentimentt  ai  the^  really  eziited  in  the 
heart  of  the  writer.  It  b  this  which  iropam  ^  living  interest  to  hia  atorr ;  and  which  ii 
more  frequently  found  in  the  pioductiont  of  the  untntored  penman  xuely  intent  upon 
facta,  than  in  thoae  of  the  ripe  and  fatridiont  ichokr  occupied  with  the  mode  of  expreat- 
ing  them. 

It  wat  by  a  mere  chance  that  this  inimitable  chronicle  was  reacned  from  the  obliTion 
into  which  eo  many  worlca  of  higher  pretentions  have  fallen  in  the  PeninauLa.  For  more 
than  uxty  years  after  its  composition,  the  manuacript  lay  concealed  in  the  obscority  of  a 
private  library,  when  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  father  Alonao  Remon,  Chronicler 
General  of  the  Order  of  Mercy.  He  had  the  sagacity  to  diacover,  under  its  rude  exterior, 
in  high  value  in  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Conquest.  He  obtained  a  licence  for  the 
publicarion  of  the  work,  and  under  lua  auspice)  it  appeared  at  Madrid  in  1632, — the 
edition  used  in  the  preparation  of  these  Tohunes. 
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CHAPTER    I 

Arrangements  at  Tezcuco — Sack  of  Iztafalapan — Advantages  of  the 
Spaniards — fFise  Policy  of  Cortii — Transportation  of  the 
Brigantines 

1521 

THE  city  of  Tezcuco  was  the  best  position,  probably,  which 
Cortes  could  have  chosen  for  the  headquarters  of  the 
army.  It  supplied  all  the  accommodation  for  lodging 
a  numerous  body  of  troops,  and  all  the  facilities  for 
subsistence,  incident  to  a  large  and  populous  town.  It  furnished, 
moreover,  a  multitude  of  artisans  and  labourers  for  the  uses  of  the 
army.  Its  territories,  bordering  on  the  TIascalan,  afforded  a  ready 
means  of  intercourse  with  the  country  of  his  allies,  while  its  vicinity 
to  Mexico  enabled  the  general,  without  much  difficulty,  to  ascer- 
tain the  movements  in  that  capital.  Its  central  situation,  in  short, 
opened  facilities  for  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  valley, 
and  made  it  an  excellent  point  d'afpui  for  his  future  operations. 

The  first  care  of  Cort^  was  to  strengthen  himself  in  the  palace 
assigned  to  him,  and  to  place  his  quarters  in  a  state  of  defence,  which 
might  secure  them  against  surprise,  not  only  from  the  Mexicans, 
but  from  the  Tezcucans  themselves.  Since  the  election  of  their 
new  ruler,  a  large  part  of  the  population  had  returned  to  their  homes, 
assured  of  protection  in  person  and  property.  But  the  Spanish 
general,  notwithstanding  their  show  of  submission,  very  mucn  dis- 
trusted its  sincerity ;  for  he  knew  that  many  of  them  were  united 
too  intimately  with  die  Aztecs,  by  marriage  and  other  social  relations, 
not  to  have  their  sympathies  engaged  in  their  behalf.  The  young 
monarch,  however,  seemed  wholly  in  his  interest ;  and,  to  secure 
him  more  effectually,  Cortes  placed  several  Spaniards  near  his  person, 
whose  ostensible  province  it  was  to  instruct  him  in  their  language 
and  religion,  but  who  were  in  reality  to  watch  over  his  conduct, 
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and  prevent  his  correspondence  with  those  who  might  be  unfriendly 
to  the  Spanish  interests. 

Tezcuco  stood  about  half  a  league  from  the  lake.  It  would 
be  necessar7  to  open  a  communication  with  it,  so  that  the  brigantines, 
when  put  together  in  the  capital,  'might  be  launched  upon  its 
waters.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  to  dig  a  canal,  reaching  from 
the  gardens  of  NezahualcoyotI,  as  they  were  called  from  me  old 
monarch  who  planned  them,  to  the  edge  of  the  basin.  A  little 
stream  or  rivulet,  which  flowed  in  that  direction,  was  to  be  deepened 
sufficiently  for  the  purpose ;  and  eight  thousand  Indian  labourers 
were  forthwith  employed  on  this  great  work,  under  the  direction  of 
the  young  Ixtlilzochitl. 

Meanwhile  Cortfis  received  messages  from  several  places  in 
the  neighbourhood,  intimating  their  desire  to  become  the  vassals 
of  his  sovereign,  and  to  be  taken  under  his  protection.  The  Spanbh 
commander  required,  in  return,  that  they  should  deliver  up  every 
Mexican  who  should  set  foot  in  their  territories.  Some  noble  Aztecs, 
who  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  these  towns,  were  consequently 
deliver-ed  into  his  hands.  He  availed  himself  of  it  to  employ  them 
as  bearers  of  a  message  to  their  master,  the  emperor.  In  it  he  depre- 
cated the  necessity  of  the  present  hostilities.  Those  who  had  most 
injured  him,  he  said,  were  no  longer  among  the  living.  He  was 
willing  to  forget  the  past ;  and  invited  the  Mexicans,  by  a  timely 
submission,  to  save  their  capital  from  the  horrors  of  a  siege.  Cortes 
had  no  expectation  of  producing  any  immediate  result  by  this  appeal. 
But  he  thought  it  might  lie  in  the  minds  of  the  Mexicans,  ana  that, 
if  there  was  a  party  among  them  disposed  to  treat  with  him,  it  might 
afford  them  encouragement,  as  showing  his  own  willingness  to  co- 
operate with  their  views.  At  this  time,  however,  there  was  no 
division  of  opinion  in  the  capital.  The  whole  population  seemed 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  resistance,  as  one  man. 

In  a  former  page  I  have  mentioned  that  it  was  the  plan  of  Cortes, 
on  entering  the  valley,  to  commence  operations  by  reducing  the 
subordinate  cities  before  striking  at  the  capital  itself,  which,  like 
some  goodly  tree,  whose  roots  had  been  severed  one  after  another, 
would  be  thus  left  without  support  against  the  fury  of  the  tempest. 
The  first  point  of  attack  which  he  selected  was  the  ancient  city  of 
Iztapalapan  ;  a  place  containing  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  according 
to  his  own  account,  and  situated  about  six  leagues  distant,  on  the 
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narrow  tongue  of  land  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  great  salt 
late  from  those  of  the  fresh.  It  was  the  private  domain  of  the  last 
sovereign  of  Mexico  ;  where,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  he  enter- 
tained the  white  men  the  night  before  their  entrance  into  the  capital, 
and  astonbhed  them  by  the  display  of  his  princely  gardens.  To 
this  monarch  they  owed  no  goodwill,  for  he  had  conducted  the 
operations  on  the  ftoche  triste.  He  was,  indeed,  no  more ;  but  the 
people  of  his  city  entered  heartily  into  his  hatred  of  the  strangers, 
and  were  now  the  most  loyal  vassals  of  the  Mexican  crown. 

In  a  week  after  his  arrival  at  his  new  quarters,  Cortes,  leaving 
the  command  of  the  garrison  to  Sandoval,  marched  against  this 
Indian  city,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  Spanish  foot,  eighteen  horse, 
and  between  three  and  four  thousand  Tlascalans.  Their  route  lay 
along  the  eastern  border  of  the  lake,  gemmed  vdth  many  a  bright 
town  and  hamlet,  or,  unlike  its  condition  at  the  present  day,  darkened 
with  overhanging  groves  of  cypress  and  cedar,  and  occasionally 
opening  a  broad  expense  to  their  view,  vnth  the  Queen  of  the  Valley 
nsing  gloriously  from  the  waters,  as  if  proudly  conscious  of  her 
supremacy  over  the  fair  cities  around  her.  Further  on,  the  eye 
ranged  along  the  dark  line  of  causeway  connecting  Mexico  with 
the  main  land,  and  suggesting  many  a  bitter  recollection  to  the 
Spaniards. 

They  quickened  their  step,  and  had  advanced  within  two  leagues 
of  their  point  of  destination,  when  they  were  encountered  by  a 
fitrong  Aztec  force,  drawn  up  to  dispute  their  progress.  Cortes 
instantly  gave  them  battle.  The  barbarians  showed  their  usual 
courage ;  but,  after  some  hard  fighting,  were  compelled  to  give 
way  before  the  steady  valour  of  the  Spanish  infantry,  packed  by  the 
desperate  fuiy  of  the  Tlascalans,  whom  the  sight  of  an  Aztec  seemed 
to  mflame  almost  to  madness.  The  enemy  retreated  in  disorder, 
dosely  followed  by  the  Spaniards.  When  they  had  arrived  within 
half  a  league  of  Iztapalapan,  they  observed  a  number  of  canoes  filled 
'with  Indians,  who  appeared  to  be  labouring  on  the  mole  which 
Jiemmed  in  the  waters  of  the  salt  lake.  Swept  along  in  the  tide  of 
pursuit,  they  gave  little  heed  to  it,  but,  following  up  the  chase, 
entered  pell-mell  with  the  fugitives  into  the  city. 

The  houses  stood  some  of  them  on  diy  ground,  some  on  piles 
in  the  water.  TTie  former  were  deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  most 
£>i  whom  had  escaped  in  canoes  across  the  lake,  leaving,  in  their  haste, 
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their  effects  behind  them.  The  Tlascalana  poured  at  once  into  the 
vacant  dwellings  and  loaded  themselves  with  booty;  while  the 
enemy,  making  the  best  of  their  way  through  this  part  of  the  town> 
sought  shelter  in  the  buildings  erected  over  the  water,  or  among  the 
reeds  which  sprung  from  its  shallow  bottom.  In  the  houses  were 
many  of  the  citizens  also,  who  still  lingered  with  their  wives  and 
children,  unable  to  find  the  means  of  transporting  themselves  from 
the  scene  of  danger. 

Cortes,  supported  by  his  own  men,  and  by  such  of  the  allies 
as  could  be  brought  to  obey  his  orders,  attacked  the  enemy  in  this 
last  place  of  their  retreat.  Both  parties  fought  up  to  their  girdles 
in  the  water.  A  desperate  struggle  ensued,  as  the  Aztec  fought 
wth  the  fuiy  of  a  tiger  driven  to  bay  by  the  huntsmen.  It  was  all 
in  vain.  Tne  enemy  was  overpowered  in  every  quarter.  The 
citizen  shared  the  fate  of  the  soldier,  and  a  pitiless  massacre  succeeded, 
without  regard  to  sex  or  age.  Cortes  endeavoured  to  stop  it.  But 
it  would  have  been  as  easy  to  call  away  the  starving  wolf  from  the 
carcass  he  was  devouring,  as  the  Tlascalan  who  had  once  tasted  the 
blood  of  an  enemy.  More  than  six  thousand,  including  women  and 
children,  according  to  the  Conqueror's  own  statement,  perished  in 
the  conflict. 

Darkness  meanwhile  had  set  in ;    but  it  was  dispelled  in  some 
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measure  by  the  light  of  the  burning  houses,  which  the  troops  had 
set  on  fire  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  Their  insulated  position, 
it  is  true,  prevented  the  flames  from  spreading  from  one  building 
to  another,  but  -the  soUtary  masses  threw  a  strong  and  lurid  glare 
over  their  own  neighbourhood,  which  gave  additional  horror  to  the 
scene.  As  resistance  was  now  at  an  end,  the  soldiers  abandoned  them- 
selves to  pillage,  and  soon  stripped  the  dweUings  of  every  portable 
article  of  any  value. 

While  engaged  in  this  work  of  devastation,  a  murmuring  sound 
was  heard  as  of  the  hoarse  rippling  of  waters,  and  a  cry  soon  arose 
among  the  Indians  that  the  dikes  were  broken  !  Cortes  now  compre- 
hended the  business  of  the  men  whom  he  had  seen  in  the  canoes  at 
work  on  the  mole  which  fenced  in  the  great  basin  of  Lake  Tezcuco. 
It  had  been  pierced  by  the  desperate  Indians,  who  thus  laid  the  country 
under  an  inundation,  by  suffering  the  waters  of  the  salt  lake  to  spread 
themselves  over  the  lower  level,  through  the  opening.  Greatly 
alarmed,  the  general  called  his  men  together,  and  made  all  haste  to 
evacuate  the  city.  Had  they  remained  three  hours  longer,  he  says, 
not  a  soul  could  have  escaped.  They  came  staggering  under  die 
weight  of  booty,  wading  with  difficulty  through  the  water,  which 
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was  fast  gaining  upon  them.  For  some  distance  their  path  was 
illumined  by  the  glare  of  the  burning  buildings.  But,  as  the  light 
faded  away  in  distance,  they  wandered  with  uncertain  steps,  some- 
times up  to  their  knees,  at  others  up  to  their  waists,  in  the  water^ 
through  which  they  floundered  on  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  As 
they  reached  the  opening  in  the  dike,  the  stream  became  deeper, 
and  flowed  out  with  such  a  current  diat  the  men  were  unable  to 
maintain  their  footing.  The  Spaniards,  breasting  the  Hood,  forced 
their  way  through ;  but  many  of  the  Indians,  unable  to  swim,  were 
borne  down  by  the  waters.  All  the  plunder  was  lost.  The  powder 
was  spoiled ;  the  arms  and  clothes  of  the  soldiers  were  saturated 
with  the  brine,  and  the  cold  night  wind,  as  it  blew  over  them,  be- 
numbed their  weary  limbs  till  they  could  scarcely  drag  them  along. 
At  dawn  they  beh^d  the  lake  swarming  with  canoes,  full  of  Indians^ 
who  had  anticipated  their  disaster,  and  who  now  saluted  them  with 
showers  of  stones,  arrows,  and  other  deadly  missiles.  Bodies  of  light 
troops,  hovering  in  the  distance,  disquieted  the  flanks  of  the  army  in 
like  manner.  The  Spaniards  had  no  desire  to  close  with  the  enemy. 
They  only  wished  to  regain  their  comfortable  quarters  in  Tezcuco, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  same  day,  more  disconsolate  and  fatigued 
than  after  many  a  long  march  and  hard-fought  battle.' 

The  close  of  the  expedition,  so  different  from  its  brilliant  com- 
mencement, greatly  disappointed  Cortes.  His  numerical  loss  had, 
indeed,  not  been  great ;  out  this  afiair  convinced  him  how  much  he 
had  to  apprehend  from  the  resolution  of  a  people,  who,  with  a  spirit 
worthy  of  the  ancient  Hollanders,  were  prepared  to  buiy  their  country 
under  water  rather  than  to  submit.  Still,  the  enemy  had  little  cause 
for  congrattdation,  since,  independently  of  the  number  of  slain,  they 
had  seen  one  of  their  most  flourishing  cities  sacked,  and  in  part,  at 
least,  laid  in  ruins, — one  of  those,  too,  which  in  its  public  works 
displayed  the  nearest  approach  to  civilisation.  Such  are  the  triumphs 
of  war ! 

The  expedition  of  Cortes,  notwithstanding  the  disasters  which 
chequered  it,  was  favourable  to  the  Spanish  cause.  The  fate  of 
Iztapalapan  struck  a  terror  throughout  the  valley.  The  consequences 
were  soon  apparent  in  the  deputations  sent  by  the  different  places 
eager  to  offer  their  submission.  Its  influence  was  visible,  indeed, 
beyond  the  mountains.  Among  others,  the  people  of  Otumba,  the 
town  near  which  the  Spaniards  had  gained  their  famous  victory* 
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sent  to  tender  thur  allegiance,  and  to  request  the  protection  of  the 
powerful  strangers.  They  excused  themselves,  as  usual,  for  the  part 
they  had  taken  in  the  late  hostilities,  by  throwing  the  blame  on  the 
Aztecs. 

But  the  place  of  most  importance  which  thus  claimed    their 

Erotection  was  Cbalco,  situatea  on  the  eastern  extremi^  of  the 
ike  of  that  name.  It  was  an  ancient  city,  peopled  by  a  kindred  tribe 
of  the  Aztecs,  and  once  their  formidable  rival.  The  Mexican  emperor, 
distrusting  their  loyalty,  had  placed  a  garrison  within  their  walls  to 
hold  them  in  check.  The  rulers  of  the  city  now  sent  a  message 
secretly  to  Cortes,  proposing  to  put  themselves  under  his  protection, 
if  he  would  enable  them  to  expel  the  garrison. 

The  Spanish  commander  did  not  hesitate ;  but  instantly  detached 
a  considerable  force  under  Sandoval  for  this  object.  On  the  march 
his  rear-guard,  composed  of  Tlascalans,  was  roughly  handled  by  some 
light  troops  of  the  Mexicans.  But  he  took  his  revenge  in  a  pitched 
battle,  wmch  took  place  with  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  at  no  great 
distance  from  Chalco.  They  were  dravm  up  on  a  level  ground, 
covered  with  green  crops  of  maize  and  maguey.  The  field  is  traversed 
W  the  road  which  at  this  day  leads  from  the  last-mentioned  city  of 
Tezcuco.  Sandoval,  charging  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry, 
threw  them  into  disorder.  But  they  quickly  rallied,  formed  again, 
and  renewed  the  battle  with  greater  spirit  than  ever.  In  a  second 
attempt  he  was  more  fortunate ;  and,  breaking  through  their  lines 
by  a  desperate  onset,  the  brave  cavalier  succeeded,  after  a  warm  but 
ineffectual  struggle  on  their  part,  in  completely  routing  and  driving 
them  from  the  held.  The  conquering  army  continued  its  march  to 
Chalco,  which  the  Mexican  garrison  had  already  evacuated,  and  was 
received  in  triumph  by  the  assembled  citizens,  who  seemed  eager  to 
testify  their  gratitude  for  their  deHverance  from  the  Aztec  yoke. 
After  taking  such  measures  as  he  could  for  the  permanent  security  of 
the  place,  Sandoval  returned  to  Tezcuco,  accompanied  by  the  two 
young  lords  of  the  city,  sons  of  the  late  cacique. 

lliey  were  courteously  received  by  Cortes ;  and  they  informed 
him  that  their  father  had  died  full  of  years,  a  short  time  before. 
With  his  last  breath  he  had  expressed  his  regret  that  he  should  not 
have  lived  to  see  Malintzin.  He  believed  that  the  white  men  were 
the  beings  predicted  by  the  oracles,  as  one  day  to  come  from  the  East 
and  take  possession  of  the  land  ;  and  he  enjoined  it  on  his  children, 
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should  the  strangers  return  to  the  valley,  to  render  them  their  homage 
and  allegiance.  The  young  caciques  expressed  their  readiness  to 
do  so ;  but,  as  this  must  bring  on  them  the  vengeance  of  the  Aztecs, 
they  implored  the  general  to  furnish  a  sufficient  force  for  their 
protection. 

Cortes  received  a  similar  application  from  various  other  towns, 
which  were  disposed,  could  they  do  so  with  safety,  to  throw  off  the 
Mexican  yoke.  But  he  was  in  no  situation  to  comply  with  their 
request.  He  now  felt,  more  sensibly  than  ever,  the  incompetency  of 
his  means  to  his  undertaking.  "  I  assure  your  Majesty,"  he  WTites 
in  his  letter  to  the  emperor,  "  the  greatest  uneasiness  which  I  feel 
after  all  my  labours  and  fatigues  is  from  my  inability  to  succour  and 
support  our  Indian  friends,  your  Majesty's  loyal  vassals."  Far  from 
having  a  force  competent  to  this,  he  had  scarcely  enough  for  his  own 
protection.  His  vigilant  enemy  had  an  eye  on  all  his  movements, 
and,  should  he  cripple  his  strength  by  sending  away  too  many  detach- 
ments, or  by  employing  them  at  too  great  a  distance,  would  be  prompt 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  His  only  expeditions,  hitherto,  had  been 
in  the  neighbourhood,  where  the  troops,  after  striking  some  sudden 
and  decisive  blow,  might  speedily  regain  their  quarters.  The  utmost 
watchfulness  was  maintained  there,  and  the  Spaniards  lived  in  as 
constant  preparation  for  an  assault,  as  if  their  camp  was  pitched  under 
the  walls  of  Mexico. 

On  two  occasions  the  general  had  sallied  forth  and  engaged  the 
enemy  in  the  environs  of  Tezcuco.  At  one  time  a  thousand  canoes, 
filled  with  Aztecs,  crossed  the  lake  to  gather  in  a  large  crop  of  Indian 
corn  nearly  ripe,  on  its  borders.  Cortes  thought  it  important  to 
secure  this  for  himself.  He  accordingly  marched  out  and  gave  battle 
to  the  enemy,  drove  them  from  the  Held,  and  swept  away  the  rich 
harvest  to  the  granaries  of  Tezcuco.  Another  time  a  strong  body  of 
Mexicans  had  established  themselves  in  some  neighbouring  towns 
friendly  to  their  interests.  Cortes,  again  sallying,  dislodged  them 
from  their  quarters,  beat  them  in  several  skirmishes,  and  reduced  the 
places  to  obedience.  But  these  enterprises  demanded  all  his  resources, 
and  left  him  nothing  to  spare  for  his  allies.  In  this  exigency  his 
fruitful  genius  suggested  an  expedient  for  supplying  the  deficiency 
of  his  means. 

Some  of  the  friendly  cities  without  the  valley,  observing  the 
numerous  beacon-fires  on  the  mountains,  inferred  that  the  Mexicans 
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were  mustering  in  great  strength,  and  that  the  Spaniards  must  be 
hard  pressed  in  their  new  quarters.  They  sent  messengers  to  Tezcuco, 
expressing  their  apprehension,  and  offering  reinforcements,  which 
the  general,  when  he  set  out  on  his  march,  had  declined.  He  returned 
many  thanks  for  the  proffered  aid ;  but,  while  he  declined  it  for 
himself,  as  unnecessary,  he  indicated  in  what  manner  their  services 
might  be  effectual  for  the  defence  of  Chalco  and  the  other  places 
which  had  invoked  his  protection.  But  his  Indian  allies  were  in 
deadly  feud  with  these  places,  whose  inhabitants  had  too  often  fought 
under  the  Aztec  banner  not  to  have  been  engaged  in  repeated  wars 
with  the  people  beyond  the  mountains. 

Cortes  set  himself  earnestly  to  reconcile  these  differences.  He 
told  the  hostile  parries  that  they  should  be  wiUing  to  forget  their 
mutual  wrongs,  since  they  had  entered  into  new  relations.  They 
were  now  vassals  of  the  same  sovereign,  engaged  in  a  common  enter- 
prise against  a  formidable  foe  who  had  so  long  trodden  them  in  the 
dust.  Singly  they  could  do  little,  but  united  they  might  protect  each 
other's  weakness,  and  hold  their  enemy  at  bay  till  the  Spaniards  could 
come  to  their  assistance.  These  arguments  finally  prevailed ;  and 
the  politic  general  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  high-spirited  and 
hostUe  tribes  forego  their  long-cherished  rivalry,  and,  resigning  the 
pleasures  of  revenge,  so  dear  to  the  barbarian,  embrace  one  another 
as  friends  and  champions  in  a  common  cause.  To  this  wise  policy 
the  Spanish  commander  owed  quite  as  much  of  his  subsequent 
successes  as  to  his  arms.^ 

Thus  the  foundations  of  the  Mexican  empire  were  hourly  loosen- 
ing, as  the  great  vassals  around  the  capital,  on  whom  it  most  relied, 
fell  off  one  after  another  from  their  allegiance.  The  Aztecs,  properly 
so  called,  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  population  of  the  valley.  This 
was  principally  composed  of  cognate  tribes,  members  of  the  same 
great  family  of  the  Nahuatlacs,  who  had  come  upon  the  plateau  at 
nearly  the  same  time.  They  were  mutual  rivals,  and  were  reduced 
one  after  another  by  the  more  warlike  Mexicans,  who  held  them  in 
subjection,  often  by  open  force,  always  by  fear.  Fear  was  the  great 
principle  of  cohesion  which  bound  together  the  discordant  members 
of  the  monarchy,  and  this  was  now  fast  dissolving  before  the  influence 
of  a  power  more  mighty  than  that  of  the  Aztec.  This,  it  is  true, 
was  not  the  first  time  that  the  conquered  races  had  attempted  to 
recover  their  independence ;  but  all  such  attempts  had  failed  for 
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want  of  concert.  It  was  reserved  for  the  commanding  genius  ot 
Cortes  to  extinguish  their  old  hereditary  feuds,  and,  combining  their 
scattered  energies,  to  animate  them  with  a  common  principle  o£ 
action.-' 

Encouraged  by  this  state  of  things,  the  Spanish  general  thought 
it  a  favourable  moment  to  press  his  negotiations  with  the  capital. 
He  availed  himself  of  the  presence  of  some  noble  Mexicans,  taken, 
in  the  late  action  vrith  Sandoval,  to  send  another  message  to  their 
master.  It  was  in  substance  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with  a  renewed 
assurance,  that,  if  the  city  would  return  to  its  allegiance  to  the  Spanish 
crown,  the  authority  of  Guatemozin  should  be  confirmed,  and  the 
persons  and  property  of  his  subjects  be  respected.  To  this  com- 
manication  no  reply  was  made.  Tlie  young  Indian  emperor  had  a 
spirit  as  dauntless  as  that  of  Cortes  himself.  On  his  head  descended 
the  fidl  effects  of  that  vicious  system  of  government  bequeathed  to 
him  by  his  ancestors.  But,  as  he  saw  his  empire  crumbUng  beneath 
him,  he  sought  to  uphold  it  by  his  own  energy  and  resources.  He 
anticipated  the  defection  of  some  vassals  by  establishing  garrisons- 
within  their  walls.  Others  he  conciliated  by  exempting  them  from 
tributes,  or  greatly  lightening  their  burdens,  or  by  advancing  them 
to  posts  of  honour  and  authority  in  the  state.  He  showed,  at  the 
same  time,  his  implacable  animosity  towards  the  Christians,  by 
commanding  that  every  one  taken  vnthin  his  dominions  should  be 
straightway  sent  to  the  capital,  where  he  was  sacrificed  with  all  the 
barbarous  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  Aztec  ritual.' 

While  these  occurrences  were  passing,  Cort6s  received  the  welcome 
intelligence  that  the  brigantines  were  completed  and  waiting  to- 
be  transported  to  Tezcuco.  He  detached  a  body  for  the  service, 
consisting  of  two  hundred  Spanish  foot  and  fifteen  horse,  which  he 
placed  under  the  command  of  Sandoval,  lliis  cavaUer  had  been 
rising  daily  in  the  estimation  both  of  the  general  and  of  the  army. 
Though  one  of  the  youngest  officers  in  the  service,  he  possessed  a 
cool  head  and  a  ripe  judgment,  which  fitted  him  for  the  most  deUcate 
and  difficult  undertakings.  There  were  others,  indeed,  as  Alvarado 
and  Olid,  for  example,  whose  intrepidity  made  them  equally  com- 
petent to  achieve  a  briUiant  coup-dg-main.  But  the  courage  of 
Alvarado  was  too  often  carried  to  temerity,  or  perverted  by  passion  ; 
while  Olid,  dark  and  doubtful  in  his  character,  was  not  entirely  to 
be  trusted.  Sandoval  was  a  native  of  MedeUin,  the  birthplace  of 
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Cortes  himself.  He  was  warmly  attached  to  his  commander,  and  had 
on  all  occasions  proved  himseli  worthy  of  his  confidence.  He  was 
a  man  of  few  words,  showing  his  worth  rather  by  what  he  did,  than 
what  he  said.  His  honest,  soldier-like  deportment  made  him  a 
favourite  with  the  troops,  and  had  its  influence  even  on  his  enemies. 
He  unfortunately  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  Bat  he  discovered 
talents  and  military  skill,  which,  had  he  lived  to  later  Ufe,  would 
undoubtedly  have  placed  his  name  on  the  roll  with  those  of  the 
greatest  captains  of  nis  nation. 

Sandovjd's  route  was  to  lead  him  by  Zoltepec,  a  small  city  where 
the  massacre  of  the  forty-five  Spaniards,  already  noticed,  had  been 
perpetrated.  The  cavalier  received  orders  to  find  out  the  guilty 
parties,  if  possible,  and  to  punish  them  for  their  share  in  the 
transaction. 

When  the  Spaniards  arrived  at  the  spot,  they  found  that  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  previous  notice  of  their  approach,  had  all 
fled.  In  die  desened  temples  they  discovered  aDundant  traces 
of  the  fate  of  their  countrymen  ;  for,  besides  their  arms  and  clothing, 
and  the  hides  of  their  horses,  the  heads  of  several  soldiers,  prepared 
in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be  well  preserved,  were  found  suspended 
as  trophies  of  the  victory.  In  a  neighbouring  building,  traced  ■vnxh. 
charcoal  on  the  walls,  they  found  the  following  inscription  in  Castilian: 
"  In  this  place  the  unfortunate  Juan  Juste,  with  many  others  of  his 
company,  was  imprisoned."  This  hidalgo  was  one  of  the  followers 
of  Narvaez,  and  had  come  with  him  into  the  country  in  quest  of 
gold,  but  had  found,  instead,  an  obscure  and  inglorious  death.  The 
eyes  of  the  soldiers  were  suffused  with  tears,  as  they  gazed  on  the 
gloomy  record,  and  their  bosoms  swelled  with  indignation,  as  th^ 
thought  of  the  horrible  fate  of  the  captives.  Fortunately  the  inhabi- 
tants were  not  then  before  them.  Some  few,  who  subsequently 
fell  into  their  hands,  were  branded  as  slaves.  But  the  greater  part 
of  the  population,  who  threw  themselves,  in  the  most  abject  manner, 
on  the  mercy  of  the  Conquerors,  imputing  the  blame  of  the  affair 
to  the  Aztecs,  the  Spanish  commander  spared,  from  pity,  or  contempt. 

He  now  resumed  his  march  on  Tiascala ;  but  scarcely  had  ne 
crossed  the  borders  of  the  republic,  when  he  descried  the  Haunting 
banners  of  the  convoy  which  transported  the  brigantines,  as  it  was 
threading  its  way  through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains.  Great  was 
his  satisfaction  at  the  spectacle,  for  he  had  feared  a  detention  of  some 
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days  at  Tlascala,  before  the  preparations  for  the  march  could  be 
completed. 

There  were  thirteen  vessels  in  all,  of  different  sizes.  They  had 
been  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the  experienced  shipbuilder, 
Martin  Lopez,  aided  by  three  or  four  Spanish  carpenters  and  the 
friendly  natives,  some  of  whom  showed  no  mean  degree  of  imitative 
skill.  The  brigantines,  when  completed,  had  been  fairly  tried  on 
the  waters  of  the  Zahuapan.  They  were  then  taken  to  pieces,  and, 
as  Lopez  was  impatient  of  delay,  the  several  parts,  the  timbers, 
anchors,  ironwork,  sails,  and  cordage  were  placed  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  tamaneSf  and,  under  a  numerous  military  escort,  were  thus 
far  advanced  on  the  way  to  Tezcuco.  Sandoval  dismissed  a  part 
of  the  Indian  convoy  as  superfluous. 

Twenty  thousand  warriors  he  retained,  dividing  them  into  two 
equal  bodies  for  the  protection  of  the  tamams  in  the  centre.*  His 
own  little  body  of  Spaniards  he  distributed  in  like  manner.  The 
Tlascalans  in  the  van  marched  under  the  command  of  a  chief  who 
gloried  in  the  name  of  Chichemecatl.  For  some  reason  Sandoval 
afterwards  changed  the  order  of  march,  and  placed  this  division  in 
the  rear, — an  arrangement  which  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  doughty 
warrior  that  led  it,  who  asserted  his  right  to  the  front,  the  place 
which  he  and  his  ancestors  had  always  occupied,  as  the  post  of  danger. 
He  was  somewhat  appeased  by  Sandoval's  assurance  that  it  was  for 
that  very  reason  he  had  been  transferred  to  the  rear,  the  quarter 
most  likely  to  be  assailed  by  the  enemy.  But  even  then  he  was 
greatly  dissatisfied,  on  finding  that  the  Spanish  commander  was  to 
march  by  his  side,  grudging,  it  would  seem,  that  any  other  should 
share  the  laurel  with  himself. 

Slowly  and  painfully,  encumbered  with  their  heavy  burden, 
the  troops  worked  their  way  over  steep  eminences,  and  rough  moun- 
tain-passes, presenting,  one  might  suppose  in  their  long  line  of  march, 
many  a  vulnerable  point  to  an  enemy.  But,  although  small  parties 
of  warriors  were  seen  hovering  at  times  on  their  flanks  ana  rear, 
they  kept  at  a  respectful  distance,  not  caring  to  encounter  so  formid- 
able a  foe.  On  the  fourth  day  the  warlike  caravan  arrived  in  safety 
before  Tezcuco. 

Their  approach  was  beheld  with  joy  by  Cortes  and  the  soldiers, 
who  haUed  it  as  a  signal  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war.  The 
general,  attended  by  his  officers,  all  dressed  in  their  richest  attire. 
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came  oat  to  welcome  the  convoy.  It  extended  over  a  space  of  two 
leagues,  and  so  slow  was  its  progress  that  six  hours  elapsed  before 
the  closing  files  had  entered  the  city.  The  Tlascalan  chiefs  dis- 
played all  their  wonted  bravery  of  apparel,  and  the  whole  array, 
composed  of  the  flower  of  their  warriors,  made  a  brilliant  appearance. 
They  marched  by  the  sound  of  atabal  and  cornet,  and,  as  they  traversed 
the  streets  of  the  capital  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  soldiery, 
they  made  the  city  ring  with  the  shouts  of  "  Castile  and  Tlascala, 
long  live  our  sovereign,  the  emperor." 

'*  It  was  a  marvellous  thing,"  exclaims  the  Conqueror,  in  his 
letters,  "  that  few  have  seen,  or  even  heard  of, — this  transportation 
of  thirteen  vessels  of  war  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  for  nearly  twenty 
leagues  across  the  mountains !  "  It  was,  indeed,  a  stupendous  achieve- 
ment, and  not  easily  matched  in  ancient  or  modern  story  ;  one  which 
only  a  genius  like  that  of  Cortes  could  have  devised,  or  a  daring  spirit 
lilce  his  have  so  successfully  executed.  Little  did  he  foresee, — ^when  he 
ordered  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  which  first  brought  him  to  the 
country,  and  with  his  usual  forecast  commanded  the  preservation  of 
the  ironworlc  and  rigging,  —  little  did  he  foresee  the  important 
uses  for  which  they  were  to  be  reserved.  So  important,  that  on  their 
preservation  may  be  said  to  have  depended  the  successful  issue  of  his 
great  enterprise.* 

He  greeted  his  Indian  allies  with  the  greatest  cordiality,  testifying 
his  sense  of  their  services  by  those  honours  and  attentions  which  he 
knew  would  be  most  grateful  to  their  ambitious  spirits.  "  We  come," 
exclaimed  the  hardy  warriors,  "  to  fight  under  your  banner ;  to 
avenge  our  common  quarrel,  or  to  fall  by  your  side  ;  "  and,  with  their 
usual  impatience,  they  urged  him  to  lead  them  at  once  against  the 
enemy.  "  Wait,"  replied  the  general  bluntly,  "  till  you  are  rested, 
and  you  shall  have  your  hands  full."  * 
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Cortes  reconnoitres  the  Capital — Occupies  Tacaba — Skirmishes  toith 
the  Enemy — Expedition  of  Sandoval — Arrival  of  Reinforce- 
ments 

IN  the  course  of  three  or  four  Axpy  the  Spanish  general 
furnished  the  Tlascalans  with  the  opportunity  so  much 
coveted,  and  allowed  their  boiling  spirits  to  efEerresce 
in  active  operations.  He  had,  for  some  time,  meditated 
an  expedition  to  reconnoitre  the  capital  and  its  environs,  and  to 
chastise,  on  the  way,  certain  places  which  had  sent  him  insulting 
messages  of  defiance,  and  which  were  particularly  active  in  their 
hostilities.  He  disclosed  his  design  to  a  few  only  of  his  principal 
officers,  from  his  distrust  of  the  Tezcucans,  whom  he  suspected  to  be 
in  correspondence  with  the  enemy. 

Early  in  the  spring,  he  left  Tezcuco,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  Spaniards  and  the- whole  strength  of  his  allies.  He  took 
with  him  Alvarado  and  Olid,  and  entrusted  the  charge  of  the  garrison 
to  Sandoval.  Cortes  had  had  practical  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
competence of  the  first  of  these  cavaliers  for  so  delicate  a  post,  during 
his  snort,  but  disastrous,  rule  in  Mexico. 

But  all  his  precautions  had  not  availed  to  shroud  his  designs 
from  the  vigilant  foe,  whose  eye  was  on  all  his  movements ;  who 
seemed  even  to  divine  his  thoughts,  and  to  be  prepared  to  thwart  their 
execution.  He  had  advanced  but  a  few  leagues,  when  he  was  met  by 
a  considerable  body  of  Mexicans,  drawn  up  to  dispute  his  progress. 
A  sharp  skirmish  took  place,  in  which  the  enemy  were  driven  from 
the  ground,  and  the  way  was  left  open  to  the  Christians.  They  held 
a  drcuitous  route  to  the  north,  and  their  first  point  of  attack  was  the 
insular  town  of  Xaltocan,  situated  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
lake  of  that  name,  now  called  San  Christobal.  The  town  was  entirely 
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surrounded  by  water,  and  communicated  with  the  main  land  by 
means  of  causeways,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Mexican  capital. 
Cortes,  riding  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  advanced  along  the  dike, 
till  he  was  brought  to  a  stand  by  finding  a  wide  opening  in  it,  through 
which  the  waters  poured  so  as  to  be  altogether  impracticable,  not 
only  for  horse,  but  for  infantry.  The  lake  was  covered  with  canoes, 
filled  with  Aztec  warriors,  who,  anticipating  the  movement  of  the 
Spaniards,  had  come  to  the  aid  of  the  city.  They  now  began  a  furious 
discharge  of  stones  and  arrows  on  the  assailants,  while  they  were  them- 
selves tolerably  well  protected  from  the  musketry  of  their  enemy  by 
the  light  bulwarks,  with  which,  for  that  purpose,  they  had  fortified 
their  canoes. 

Tlie  severe  volleys  of  the  Mexicans  did  some  injury  to  the 
Spaniards  and  their  allies,  and  began  to  throw  them  into  disorder, 
crowded  as  they  were  on  the  narrow  causeway,  without  the  means  of 
advancing,  when  Cortes  ordered  a  retreat.  This  was  followed  by 
renewed  tempests  of  missiles,  accompanied  by  taunts  and  fierce  yells 
of  defiance.  TTie  battle-cry  of  the  Aztec,  like  the  war-whoop  of  the 
North  American  Indian,  was  an  appalling  note,  according  to  the 
Conqueror's  own  acknowledgment,  m  the  ears  of  the  Spaniards. 
At  this  juncture,  the  general  fortunately  obtained  information  from 
a  deserter,  one  of  the  Mexican  allies,  of  a  ford,  by  which  the  army 
might  traverse  the  shallow  lake,  and  penetrate  the  place.  He  instantly 
detached  the  greater  part  of  the  infantry  on  the  service,  posting 
himself  with  the  remainder,  and  with  the  horse,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  passage,  to  cover  the  attack  and  prevent  any  interruption  in  the 
rear. 

The  soldiers,  under  the  direction  of  the  Indian  guide,  forded 
the  lake  without  much  difficulty,  though  in  some  places  the  water 
came  above  their  girdles.  During  the  passage  they  were  annoyed 
by  the  enemy's  missiles ;  but  when  they  had  gained  the  dry  level, 
they  took  ample  revenge,  and  sjpeedily  put  all  who  resisted  to  the 
sword.  The  greater  part,  together  with  the  tovrasmen,  made  their 
escape  in  the  boats.  The  place  was  now  abandoned  to  pillage.  The 
troops  found  in  it  many  women,  who  had  been  left  to  their  fate ; 
and  these,  together  vrith  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  staffs, 
gold,  and  articles  of  food,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  who, 
setting  fire  to  the  deserted  city,  returned  in  triumph  to  their 
comrades.' 
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Continuing  his  circuitous  route,  Cortes  presented  himself  succes- 
sively before  three  other  places,  each  of  which  had  been  deserted 
by  the  inhabitants  in  anticipation  of  his  arrival.-^  The  principal 
of  these,  Azcapozalco,  had  once  been  the  capital  of  an  independent 
state.  It  was  now  the  great  slave-market  of  the  Aztecs,  where  their 
unfortunate  captives  were  brought,  and  disposed  of  at  public  sale. 
It  was  also  the  quarter  occupied  by  the  jewellers ;  and  the  place 
whence  the  Spaniards  obtained  the  goldsmiths  who  melted  down  the 
rich  treasures  received  from  Montezuma.  But  they  found  there  only 
a  small  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  or,  indeed,  of  anything  else 
of  value,  as  the  people  had  been  careful  to  remove  their  effects.  They 
spared  the  buildings,  however,  in  consideration  of  their  having  met 
with  no  resistance. 

During  the  lughts,  the  troops  bivouacked  in  the  open  fields, 
maintaining  the  strictest  watch,  for  the  country  was  all  in  arms, 
and  beacons  were  flaming  on  every  hill  top,  while  dark  masses  of 
the  enemy  were  occasionally  descried  in  the  distance,  llie  Spaniards 
were  now  traversing  the  most  opulent  region  of  Anahuac.  Cities 
and  villages  were  scattered  over  hill  and  valley,  with  cultivated  en- 
virons blooming  around  them,  all  giving  token  of  a  dense  and  in- 
dustrious population.  In  the  centre  of  this  brilliant  circumference 
stood  the  Indian  metropoUs,  with  its  gorgeous  tiara  of  pyramids  and 
temples,  attracting  the  eye  of  the  soldier  from  every  other  object, 
as  he  wound  round  the  borders  of  the  lake.  Eveiv  inch  of  ground 
which  the  army  trod  was  famiUar  to  them, — ^famiuar  as  the  scenes 
of  childhood,  though  with  very  different  associations,  for  it  had  been 
written  on  their  memories  in  characters  of  blood.  On  the  right  rose 
the  Hill  of  Montezuma,  crowned  by  the  Uocalli,  under  the  roof  of 
which  the  shattered  relics  of  the  army  had  been  gathered  on  the 
day  following  the  flight  from  the  capital.  In  front  lay  the  city 
of  Tacuba,  through  whose  inhospitable  streets  they  had  hurried 
in  fear  and  consternation ;  and  away  to  the  east  of  it  stretched 
the  melancholy  causeway. 

It  was  the  general's  purpose  to  march  at  once  on  Tacuba,  and 
establish  his  quarters  in  that  ancient  capital  for  the  present.  He 
found  a  strong  force  encamped  under  its  walls,  prepared  to  dispute 
his  entrance.  Without  waiting  for  their  advance,  he  rode  at  full 
gallop  against  them  with  his  little  body  of  horse.  The  arquebuses 
and  crossbows  opened  a  lively  volley  on  their  extended  wings,  and  the 
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infantry,  armed  with  their  swords  and  copper-headed  lances,  and 
supported  by  the  Indian  battalions,  followed  up  the  attack  of  the 
horse  with  an  alacrity  which  soon  put  the  enemy  to  flight.  The 
Spaniards  usually  opened  the  combat  with  a  charge  of  cavalry.  But, 
had  the  science  of  the  Aztecs  been  equal  to  their  courage,  they  might 
with  their  long  spears  have  turned  the  scale  of  battle,  sometimes  at 
least,  in  their  own  favour ;  for  it  was  with  the  same  formidable 
weapon  that  the  Swiss  mountaineers,  but  a  few  years  before  this 
period  of  our  history,  broke  and  completely  foiled  the  famous  ordon- 
nance  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  best  appointed  cavalry  of  their  day. 
But  the  barbarians  were  ignorant  of  the  value  of  this  weapon  when 
opposed  to  cavalry.  And,  indeed,  the  appalling  apparition  of  the 
war-horse  and  his  rider  still  held  a  mysterious  power  over  their  im- 
agination, which  contributed,  perhaps,  quite  as  ^uch  as  the  effective 
force  of  the  cavalry  itself,  to  their  discomfiture. — Cortes  led  his  troops 
without  further  opposition  into  the  suburbs  of  Tacuba,  the  ancient 
Tlacopan,  where  he  established  himself  for  the  night. 

On  the  following  morning,  he  found  the  indefatigable  Aztecs 
again  under  arms,  and,  on  the  open  ground  before  the  city,  prepared 
to  give  him  battle.  He  marched  out  against  them,  and,  after  an 
action  hotly  contested,  though  of  no  long  duration,  again  routed 
them.  They  fled  towards  the  town,  but  were  driven  through  the 
streets  at  the  point  of  the  lance,  and  were  compelled,  together  with 
the  inhabitants,  to  evacuate  the  place.  The  ci^  was  then  delivered 
over  to  piUage ;  and  the  Indian  allies,  not  content  with  plundering 
the  houses  of  everything  portable  within  them,  set  them  on  fire, 
and  in  a  short  time  a  quarter  of  the  town — ^the  poorer  dwellings, 
probably,  built  of  light,  combustible  materials---was  in  flames. 
Cortes  and  his  troops  did  all  in  their  power  to  stop  the  conflagration, 
but  the  Tlascalans  were  a  fierce  race,  not  easily  guided  at  any  time 
and,  when  their  passions  were  once  kindled,  it  was  impossible,  even 
for  the  general  himself,  to  control  them.  They  ware  a  terrible 
auxiliary,  and,  from  their  insubordination,  as  terrible  sometimes  to 
friend  as  to  foe.^ 

Cortes  proposed  to  remain  in  his  present  quarters  for  some  days, 
during  which  time  he  established  his  own  residence  in  the  ancifent 

Ealace  of  the  lords  of  Hacopao.    It  was  a  long  range  of  low  buildings, 
ke  most  of  the  royal  residences  in  the  country,  and  o£Fered  good 
accommodations  for  the  Spanish  forces.    During  his  halt  here,  there 
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was  not  a  day  on  which  the  army  was  not  engaged  in  one  or  more 
rencontres  with  the  enemy.  Ttiey  terminated  ahnost  uniformly 
in  favour  of  the  Spaniards,  though  with  more  or  less  injury  to  them 
and  to  their  allies.  One  encounter,  indeed,  had  nearly  been  attended 
with  more  fatal  consequences. 

The  Spanish  general,  in  the  heat  of  pursuit,  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  decoyed  upon  the  great  causeway, — the  same  which  had  once 
been  so  fatal  to  his  army.  He  followed  the  flying  foe,  until  he  had 
gained  the  further  side  of  the  nearest  bridge,  which  had  been  repaired 
since  the  disastrous  action  of  the  noche  tristg.  When  thus  far  advanced 
the  Aztecs,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  turned  on  him,  and  he 
beheld  a  large  reinforcement  in  their  rear,  all  fresh  on  the  field, 
prepared  to  support  their  countrymen.  At  the  same  time,  swarms 
of  boats,  unobserved  in  the  eagerness  of  the  chase,  seemed  to  start 
up  as  if  by  magic,  covering  the  waters  around.  The  Spaniards  were 
now  exposed  to  a  perfect  hailstorm  of  missiles,  both  from  the  cause- 
way and  the  lake ;  but  they  stood  unmoved  amidst  the  tempest, 
when  Cortis,  too  late  perceiving  his  error,  gave  orders  for  the  retreat. 
Slowly,  and  with  admirable  coolness,  his  men  receded,  step  by  step, 
offering  a  resolute  front  to  the  enemy.  The  Mexicans  came  on 
with  their  usual  vociferation,  making  the  shores  echo  to  their  war- 
cries,  and  striking  at  the  Spaniards  with  their  long  pikes,  and  with 
poles,  to  which  the  swords  taken  from  the  Christians  had  been 
fastened.  A  cavalier,  named  Volante,  bearing  the  standard  of  Cortes, 
was  felled  by  one  of  their  weapons,  and,  tumbUng  into  the  lake,  was 
picked  up  by  the  Mexican  boats.  He  was  a  man  of  a  muscular  frame, 
and,  as  the  enemy  were  dragging  him  off,  he  succeeded  in  extricating 
himself  from  their  grasp,  and  clenching  his  colours  in  his  hand,  with 
a  desperate  effort  sprang  back  upon  the  causeway.  At  length,  after 
some  hard  fighting,  in  which  many  of  the  Spaniards  were  wounded, 
and  many  of  their  allies  slain,  the  troops  regained  the  land,  where 
Cortfe,  with  a  full  heart,  returned  thanks  to  Heaven  for  what  he 
might  well  regard  as  a  providential  deUverance.  It  was  a  salutary 
lesson ;  though  he  should  scarcely  have  needed  one,  so  soon  after 
the  affair  of  Iztapalapan,  to  warn  him  of  the  wily  tactics  of  his  enemy. 

It  had  been  one  of  Cortes'  principal  objects  in  this  expedition 

to  obtain  an  interview,  if  possible,  wim  the  Aztec  emperor,  or  with 

some  of  the  great  lords  at  his  court,  and  to  try  if  some  means  for  an 

accommodation  could  not  be  found,  by  which  he  might  avoid  the 
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appeal  to  arms.  An  occasion  for  such  a  parley  presented  itself,  when 
his  forces  were  one  day  confronted  with  those  of  the  enemy,  with  a 
broken  bridge  interposed  between  them.  Cortes,  riding  in  advance 
of  his  people,  intimated  by  signs  his  peaceful  intent,  and  that  he 
wished  to  confer  with  the  Aztecs.  They  respected  the  signal,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  his  interpreter,  he  requested,  that,  if  there  were  any 
great  chief  among  them,  he  would  come  forward  and  hold  a  parley 
with  him.  The  Mexicans  repUed,  in  derision,  they  were  all  chiefs, 
and  bade  him  speak  openly  whatever  he  had  to  teJl  them.  As  the 
general  returned  no  answer,  they  asked,  why  he  did  not  make  another 
visit  to  the  capital,  and  tauntingly  added,  "  Perhaps  Malintzin  does 
not  expect  to  find  there  another  Montezuma,  as  obedient  to  his 
command  as  the  former."  Some  of  them  complimented  the 
Tlascalans  with  the  epithet  of  women,  who,  they  said,  would  never 
have  ventured  so  near  the  capital,  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
white  men. 

The  animosity  of  the  two  nations  was  not  confined  to  these 
harmless,  though  bitter  jests,  but  showed  itself  in  regular  cartels 
of  defiance,  which  daUy  passed  between  the  principal  chieftains. 
These  were  followed  by  combats,  in  wh|ch  one  or  more  champions 
fought  on  a  side,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  their  respective  countries. 
A  fair  field  of  fight  was  given  to  the  warriors,  who  conducted  those 
combats,  a  Poittrancg,  with  the  punctilio  of  a  European  tourney ; 
displaying  a  valour  worthy  of  the  two  boldest  of  the  races  of  Anahuac, 
and  a  skill  in  the  management  of  their  weapons,  which  drew  forth 
the  admiration  of  the  Spaniards. 

Cortes  had  now  been  six  days  in  Tacuba.  There  was  nothing 
further  to  detain  him,  as  he  had  accomplished  the  chief  objects  of 
his  expedition.  He  had  humbled  several  of  the  places  which  had 
been  most  active  in  their  hostifity ;  and  he  had  revived  the  credit 
of  the  Castilian  arms,  which  had  been  much  tarnished  by  their  former 
reverses  in  this  quarter  of  the  vall^.  He  had  also  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  capital,  which  he  found  in  a 
better  posture  of  defence  than  he  had  imagined.  All  the  ravages 
of  the  preceding  year  seemed  to  be  repaired,  and  there  was  no  evidence, 
even  to  his  experienced  eye,  that  the  wasting  hand  of  war  had  so  lately 
swept  over  the  land.  The  Aztec  troops,  which  swarmed  through 
the  valley,  seemed  to  be  well  appointed,  and  showed  an  invincible 
spirit,  as  if  prepared  to  resist  to  the  last.  It  is  true,  they  had  been 
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beaten  in  every  encoanter.  In  the  open  field  they  were  no  match 
for  the  Spaniards,  whose  cavahy  they  could  never  comprehend,  and 
whose  firearms  easily  penetrated  the  cotton  mail,  which  formed 
the  stoutest  defence  of  the  Indian  warrior.  But,  entangled  in  the 
long  streets  and  narrow  lanes  of  the  metropolis,  where  every  house 
was  a  citadel,  the  Spaniards,  as  experience  had  shown,  would  lose 
much  of  their  supenority.  With  the  Mexican  emperor,  confident 
in  the  strength  of  his  preparations,  the  general  saw  there  was  no 
probability  of  effecting  an  accommodation.  He  saw,  too,  the  necessity 
of  the  most  careful  preparations  on  his  own  part — indeed,  that  he 
must  strain  his  resources  to  the  utmost,  before  he  could  safely  venture 
to  rouse  the  lion  in  his  lair. 

The  Spaniards  returned  by  the  same  route  by  which  they  had 
come.  Their  retreat  was  interpreted  into  a  flight  by  the  natives, 
who  hung  on  the  rear  of  the  army,  uttering  vainglorious  vaunts,  and 
saluting  the  troops  with  showers  of  arrows,  which  did  some  mischief. 
Cortes  resorted  to  one  of  their  own  stratagems  to  rid  himself  of  this 
annoyance.  He  divided  his  cavalry  into  two  or  three  small  parties, 
and  concealed  them  among  some  thick  shrubbery,  which  fringed 
both  sides  of  the  road.  The  rest  of  the  army  continued  its  march. 
The  Mexicans  followed,  unsuspicious  of  the  ambuscade,  when  the 
horse,  suddenly  darting  from  their  place  of  concealment,  threw  the 
enemy's  flanks  into  confusion,  and  the  retreatii^  columns  of  infantry, 
facing  about  suddenly,  commenced  a  brisk  attack,  which  completed 
their  consternation.  It  was  a  broad  and  level  plain,  over  which 
the  panic-struck  Mexicans  made  the  best  of  their  way,  without 
attempting  resistance ;  while  the  cavalry,  riding  them  down  and 
piercing  tJlie  fugitives  with  their  lances,  followed  up  the  chase  for 
several  miles,  in  what  Cortes  calls  a  truly  beautiful  style.  The  army 
experienced  no  further  annoyance  from  the  enemy. 

On  their  arrival  at  Tezcuco,  they  were  greeted  with  joy  by  their 
comrades,  who  had  received  no  tidings  of  them  during  the  fortnight 
which  had  elapsed  since  their  departure.  The  Tlascalans,  immedi- 
ately on  their  return,  requested  the  general's  permission  to  carry  back 
to  meir  own  country  the  valuable  booty  which  they  had  gathered 
in  their  foray, — a  request  which,  however  unpalatable,  he  could  not 
refuse.' 

The  troops  had  not  been  in  quarters  more  than  two  or  three 
days,  when  an  embassy  arrived  from  Chalco,  again  soliciting  the 
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protection  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  Mexicans,  who  menaced 
them  from  several  points  in  their  neighbourhood.  But  the  soldiers 
were  so  much  exhausted  by  unintermitted  vigils,  forced  marches, 
battles,  and  wounds,  that  Cortes  wished  to  give  them  a  breathing- 
time  to  recruit,  before  engaging  in  a  new  expedition.  He  answered 
the  application  of  the  Chalcans,  by  sending  his  missives  to  the  allied 
cities,  calling  on  them  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  their  confederate. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  could  comprehend  the  import 
of  his  despatches.  But  the  paper,  with  its  mysterious  characters, 
served  for  a  warrant  to  the  officer  who  bore  it,  as  the  interpreter  of 
the  general's  commands. 

But,  although  these  were  implicitly  obeyed,  the  Chalcans  felt 
the  danger  so  pressing,  that  they  soon  repeated  their  petition  for 
the  Spaniards  to  come  in  person  to  their  relief.  Cortes  no  longer 
hesitated ;  for  he  was  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  Chalco,  not 
merely  on  its  own  account,  but  from  its  position,  which  commanded 
one  of  the  great  avenues  to  Tlascala,  and  to  Vera  Cruz,  the  inter- 
course with  which  should  run  no  risk  of  interruption.  Without 
farther  loss  of  time,  therefore,  he  detached  a  body  of  three  hundred 
Spanish  foot  and  twenty  horse,  under  the  command  of  Sandoval,  for 
the  protection  of  the  city. 

That  active  officer  soon  presented  himself  before  Chalco,  and, 
strengthened  by  the  reinforcement  of  its  own  troops  and  those  of  the 
confederate  towns,  directed  his  first  operations  against  Huaxtepec, 
a  place  of  some  importance,  lying  two  leagues  or  more  to  the  south 
among  the  mountains.  It  was  held  by  a  strong  Mexican  force, 
watching  their  opportunity  to  make  a  descent  upon  Chalco.  The 
Spaniards  found  the  enemy  drawn  up  at  a  distance  from  the  town, 
prepared  to  receive  them.  The  ground  was  broken  and  tangled 
with  bushes,  unfavourable  to  the  cavalry,  which  in  consequence  soon 
fell  into  disorder ;  and  Sandoval,  findJiig  himself  embarrassed  by 
their  movements,  ordered  them,  after  sustaining  some  loss,  from  the 
field.  In  their  place  he  brought  up  his  musketeers  and  crossbowmen, 
who  poured  a  rapid  fire  into  the  thick  columns  of  the  Indians.  The 
rest  of  the  infantry,  with  sword  and  pike,  charged  the  flanks  of  the 
enemy,  who,  bewildered  by  the  shock,  after  sustaining  considerable 
slaughter,  fell  back  in  an  irregular  manner,  leaving  the  field  of  battle 
to  the  Spaniards. 

The  victors  proposed  to  bivouac  there  for  the  night.  But, 
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while  engaged  in  preparations  for  their  evening  meal,  they  were 
aroused  by  the  cry  of  "  To  arms,  to  arms  !  the  enemy  is  upon  U8 ! " 
In  an  instant  the  trooper  was  in  his  saddle,  the  somier  grasped  His 
musket  or  his  good  toledo,  and  the  action  was  renewed  with  greater 
fury  than  before.  The  Mexicans  had  received  a  reinforcement  from 
the  city.  But  their  second  attempt  was  not  more  fortunate  than 
their  first ;  and  the  victorious  Spaniards,  driving  their  antagonists 
before  them,  entered  and  took  possession  of  the  town  itself,  which  had 
already  been  evacuated  by  the  inhabitants. 

Sandoval  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  dwelling  of  the  lord  of  the 
place,  surrounded  by  gardens,  which  rivalled  those  of  Iztapalapan 
in  magnificence,  and  surpassed  them  in  extent.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  two  leagues  in  circumference,  having  pleasure-houses,  and 
numerous  tanl^  stocked  with  various  kinds  of  nsh ;  and  they  were 
embellished  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  native  and  exotic,  some 
selected  for  their  beauty  and  fragrance,  others  for  their  medicinal 
properties.  They  were  scientifically  arranged;  and  the  whole 
estaolishment  displayed  a  degree  of  horticultural  taste  and  knowledge, 
of  which  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  find  a  coanterpart,  at  that 
day,  in  the  more  civilised  commanities  of  Europe.  Such  is  the  testi- 
mony not  only  of  the  rude  Conquerors,  but  of  men  of  science,  who 
visited  these  beautiful  repositories  in  the  day  of  their  glory. -^ 

After  halting  two  days  to  refresh  his  forces  in  this  agreeable  spot, 
Sandoval  marched  on  Jacapichtla,  about  six  miles  to  the  eastward. 
It  was  a  town,  or  rather  fortress,  perched  on  a  rocky  eminence,  almost 
inaccessible  from  its  steepness.  It  was  garrisoned  by  a  Mexican 
force,  who  rolled  down  on  the  assailants,  as  they  attempted  to  scale 
the  heights,  huge  fragments  of  rock,  which,  thundenng  over  the 
sides  of  the  precipice,  carried  ruin  and  desolation  in  their  path.  The 
Indian  confederates  fell  back  in  dismay  from  the  attempt.  But 
Sandoval,  indignant  that  any  achievement  should  be  too  difficult 
for  a  Spaniard,  commanded  his  cavaliers  to  dismount,  and,  declaring 
that  he  "  would  carry  the  place  or  die  in  the  attempt,"  led  on  his  men 
with  the  cheering  cry  of  "  St.  lago."  With  renewed  courage,  they 
now  followed  their  gallant  leader  up  the  ascent,  under  a  storm  of 
lighter  missiles,  mingled  with  huge  masses  of  stone,  which,  breaking 
into  splinters,  overturned  the  assailants,  and  made  fearful  havoc 
in  their  ranks.  Sandoval,  who  had  been  wounded  on  the  preceding 
day,  received  a  severe  contusion  on  the  head,  while  more  than  one 
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of  his  brave  comrades  were  struck  down  by  his  side.  Still  they 
clambered  up,  sustaining  themselves  by  the  bushes  or  projecting 
pieces  of  rock,  and  seemed  to  force  themselves  onward  as  much  by 
the  energy  of  their  wills,  as  by  the  strength  of  their  bodies. 

After  incredible  toil,  they  stood  on  the  summit,  face  to  face  with 
the  astonished  garrison.  For  a  moment  they  paused  to  recover 
breath,  then  sprang  furiously  on  their  foes.  Ine  struggle  was  short 
but  desperate.  Most  of  the  Aztecs  were  put  to  the  sword.  Some 
were  thrown  headlong  over  the  battlements,  and  others,  letting  them- 
selves down  the  precipice,  were  killed  on  the  borders  of  a  little  stream 
that  wound  round  its  base,  the  waters  of  which  were  so  polluted  with 
blood  that  the  victors  were  unable  to  slake  their  thirst  with  them  for 
a  full  hour  !  * 

Sandoval,  having  now  accomplished  the  object  of  his  expedition, 
by  reducing  the  strongholds  which  had  so  long  held  the  Chidcans  in 
awe,  returned  in  triumph  to  Tezcuco.  Meanwhile,  the  Aztec 
emperor,  whose  vigilant  eye  had  been  attentive  to  all  that  had  passed, 
thought  that  the  absence  of  so  many  of  its  warriors  afforded  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  recovering  Chalco.  He  sent  a  fleet  of  boats  for 
this  purpose  across  the  lake,  vrith  a  numerous  force  under  the  command 
of  some  of  his  most  valiant  chiefs.^  Fortunately  the  absent  Chalcans 
reached  their  city  before  the  arrival  of  the  enemy ;  but,  though  sup- 
ported by  their  Indian  allies,  they  were  so  much  alarmed  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  hostile  array,  that  they  sent  again  to  the  Spaniards 
invoking  their  aid. 

The  messengers  arrived  at  the  same  time  with  Sandoval  and  his 
army.  Cortes  was  much  puzzled  by  the  contradictory  accounts. 
He  suspected  some  negligence  in  his  lieutenant,  and,  displeased  with 
his  precipitate  return  in  this  unsettled  state  of  the  affair,  ordered  him 
back  at  once,  with  such  of  his  forces  as  were  in  fighting  condition. 
Sandoval  felt  deeply  injured  by  this  proceeding,  but  he  made  no 
attempt  at  exculpation,  and,  obeying  his  commander  in  silence,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  made  a  rapid  countermarch  on 
the  Indian  city. 

Before  he  reached  it,  a  battle  had  been  fought  between  the  Mexi- 
cans and  the  confederates,  in  which  the  latter,  who  had  acquired 
unwonted  confidence  from  their  recent  successes,  were  victorious. 
A  number  of  Aztec  nobles  fell  into  their  hands  in  the  engagement, 
whom  they  delivered  to  Sandoval  to  be  carried  off  as  prisoners  to 
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Tezcuco.  On  his  arrival  there,  the  cavalier,  wounded  by  the  un- 
worthy treatment  he  had  received,  retired  to  his  own  quarters  without 
presenting  himself  before  his  chief. 

During  his  absence,  the  inquiries  of  Cortes  had  satisfied  him  of 
his  own  precipitate  conduct,  and  of  the  great  injustice  he  had  done 
his  lieutenant.  There  was  no  man  in  the  army  on  whose  services 
he  set  so  high  a  value,  as  the  responsible  situations  in  which  he  had 
placed  him  plainly  showed ;  and  there  was  none  for  whom  he  seems 
to  have  entertained  a  greater  personal  regard.  On  Sandoval's  return, 
therefore,  Cortes  instantly  sent  to  request  his  attendance ;  when, 
with  a  soldier's  frankness,  he  made  such  an  explanation  as  soothed 
the  irritated  spirit  of  the  cavalier, — a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty, 
as  the  latter  had  too  generous  a  nature,  and  too  earnest  a  devotion 
to  his  commander  and  the  cause  in  which  they  were  embarked,  to 
harbour  a  petty  feeling  of  resentment  in  his  bosom.^ 

During  the  occurrence  of  these  events,  the  work  was  going  for- 
ward actively  on  the  canal,  and  the  brigantines  were  witmn  a  fort- 
night of  their  completion.  The  greatest  vigilance  was  required,  in 
the  meantime,  to  prevent  their  destruction  by  the  enemy,  who  had 
already  made  three  ineffectual  attempts  to  burn  them  on  the  stocks. 
The  precautions  which  Cortes  thought  it  necessary  to  take  against 
the  Tezcucans  themselves,  added  not  a  little  to  his  embarrassment. 

At  this  time  he  received  embassies  from  different  Indian  states, 
some  of  them  on  the  remote  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  tendering 
their  allegiance  and  soliciting  his  protection.  For  this  he  was  partly 
indebted  to  the  good  offices  of  Ixtliliochitl,  who,  in  consequence  of 
his  brother's  death,  was  now  advanced  to  the  sovereignty  of  Tezcuco. 
This  important  position  greatly  increased  his  consideration  and 
authority  through  the  country,  of  which  he  freely  availed  himself  to 
bring  the  natives  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  general  received  also  at  this  time  the  welcome  intelligence 
of  the  arrival  of  three  vessels  at  Villa  Rica,  with  two  hundred  men 
on  board,  well  provided  with  arms  and  ammimition,  and  with  seventy 
or  eighty  horses.  It  was  a  most  seasonable  reinforcement.  From 
what  quarter  it  came  is  uncertain ;  most  probably  from  Hispaniola. 
Cortes,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  sent  for  supplies  to  that  place ; 
and  the  authorities  of  the  island,  who  had  general  jurisdiction  over 
the  affairs  of  the  colonies,  had  shown  themselves,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  well  inclined  towards  him,  probably  considering  him,  under 
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ail  circumstances,  as  better  fitted  than  any  other  man  to  achieve  the 
conquest  of  the  country.^ 

The  new  recruits  soon  found  their  way  to  Tezcuco ;  as  the  com- 
munications with  the  port  were  now  open  and  unobstructed.  Among 
them  were  several  cavaliers  of  consideration,  one  of  whom,  Julian  de 
Alderete,  the  royal  treasurer,  came  over  to  superintend  the  interests 
of  the  crown. 

There  was  also  in  the  number  a  Dominican  friar,  who  brought 
a  quantity  of  pontifical  bulls,  offering  indulgences  to  those  engaged 
in  war  against  the  infidel.  The  soldiers  were  not  slow  to  fortify 
themselves  with  the  good  graces  of  the  Church ;  and  the  worthy 
father,  after  driving  a  prosperous  traffic  with  his  spiritual  wares, 
had  the  satisfaction  to  return  home,  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  well 
freighted,  in  exchange,  with  the  more  substantial  treasures  of  the 
Indies." 
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CHAPTER    III 

Second  Reconnoitring  Expedition — Engagements  on  the  Sierra — Capture 
of  Cuernavaca — Battles  at  Xochimilco — Narroto  Escape  of 
Cortes — He  enters  Tacuha 

1521 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  rdief  which  had  been  afforded 
to  the  people  of  Chalco,  it  was  so  ineffectual  that  envoys 
from  that  city  again  arrived  at  Tezcuco,  bearing  a  hiero- 
glyphical  chart,  on  which  were  depicted  several  strong 
places  in  their  neighbourhood,  garrisoned  by  the  Aztecs,  from  which 
they  expected  annoyance.  Cortes  determined  this  time  to  tate  the 
affair  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  scour  the  country  so  effectually 
as  to  place  Chalco,  if  possible,  in  a  state  of  security.  He  did  not 
confine  himself  to  this  object,  but  proposed,  before  his  return,  to 
pass  quite  round  the  great  lakes,  and  reconnoitre  the  country  to 
the  south  of  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  before  done  to 
the  west.  In  the  course  of  his  march,  he  would  direct  his  arms 
against  some  of  the  strong  places  from  which  the  Mexicans  might 
expect  support  in  the  siege.  Two  or  three  weeks  must  elapse  before 
the  completion  of  the  brigantines ;  and,  if  no  other  good  resulted 
from  the  expedition,  it  would  give  active  occupation  to  his  troops, 
whose  turbment  spirits  might  fester  into  discontent  in  the  mono- 
tonous existence  of  a  camp. 

He  selected  for  the  expedition  thirty  horse  and  three  hundred 
Spanish  infantry,  with  a  considerable  body  o£  Tlascalan  and  Tezcucan 
warriors.  The  remaining  garrison  he  left  in  charge  of  the  trusty 
Sandoval,  who,  with  the  friendly  lord  of  the  capital,  would  watch 
over  the  construction  of  the  brigantines,  and  protect  them  from  the 
assaults  of  the  Aztecs. 

On  April  5  he  began  his  march,  and  on  the  following  day  arrived 
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at  Chalco,  where  he  was  met  by  a  number  of  the  confederate  chiefs. 
With  the  aid  of  his  faithful  interpreters,  Dona  Marina  and  Aguilar, 
he  explained  to  them  the  objects  of  his  present  expedition ;  stated 
his  purpose  soon  to  enforce  the  blockade  of  Mexico,  and  required 
their  co-operation  with  the  whole  strength  of  their  levies.  To  this 
they  readily  assented ;  and  he  soon  received  a  sufficient  proof  of 
their  friendly  disposition  in  the  forces  which  joined  him  on  the 
march,  amounting,  according  to  one  of  the  army,  to  more  than  had 
ever  before  foUowed  his  banner. 

Taking  a  southerly  direction,  the  troops,  after  leaving  Chalco, 
struck  into  the  recesses  of  the  wild  sierra,  which,  with  its  bristling 
peaks,  serves  as  a  formidable  palisade  to  fence  round  the  beautifm 
valley;  while,  within  its  rugged  arms,  it  shuts  up  many  a  green  and 
fruitful  pasture  of  its  own.  As  the  Spaniards  passed  through  its 
deep  gorges,  they  occasionally  wound  round  the  base  of  some  huge 
cliff  or  rocky  eminence,  on  which  the  inhabitants  had  buUt  their 
towns  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  by  the  people  of  Europe  in 
the  feudal  ages ;  a  position  which,  however  favourable  to  the 
picturesque,  intimates  a  sense  of  insecurity  as  the  cause  of  it,  which 
may  reconcile  us  to  the  absence  of  this  striking  appendage  of  the 
landscape  in  our  own  more  fortunate  country. 

The  occupants  of  these  airy  pinnacles  took  advantage  of  their 
situation  to  shower  down  stones  and  arrows  on  the  troops,  as  they 
defiled  through  the  narrow  passes  of  the  sierra.  Though  greatly 
annoyed  by  their  incessant  hostilities,  Cortes  held  on  his  way,  till, 
winding  round  the  base  of  a  castellated  cliff,  occupied  by  a  strong 
garrison  of  Indians,  he  was  so  severely  pressed  that  he  felt  to  pass 
on  without  chastising  the  aggressors  would  imply  a  want  of  strength, 
which  must  disparage  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  alUes.  Halting  in  the 
valley,  therefore,  he  detached  a  small  body  of  light  troops  to  scale 
the  heights,  while  he  remained  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  below, 
to  guard  against  surprise  from  the  enemy. 

The  lower  region  of  the  rocky  eminence  was  so  steep  that  the 
soldiers  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  ascend,  scrambling,  as  well  as 
they  could,  with  hand  and  knee.  But,  as  they  came  into  the  more 
exposed  view  of  the  garrison,  the  latter  rolled  dovm  huge  masses  of 
rock,  which,  bounding  along  the  declivity,  and  breaking  into  frag- 
ments, crushed  the  foremost  assailants,  and  mangled  their  limbs 
in  a  frightful  manner.  Still  they  strove  to  work  their  way  upward, 
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now  taking  advantage  of  some  guUey,  worn  by  the  winter  torrent, 
now  sheltering  themselves  behind  a  projecting  cliff,  or  some  straggling 
tree,  anchored  among  the  crevices  of  the  mountain.  It  vras  all  in 
vain.  For  no  sooner  did  they  emerge  again  into  open  view,  than 
the  rocky  avalanche  thundered  on  their  heads  vidth  a  fury  against 
which  steel  helm  and  cuirass  were  as  little  defence  as  gossamer.  All 
the  party  were  more  or  less  wounded.  Eight  of  the  number  were 
killed  on  the  spot, — a  loss  the  little  band  could  ill  afford, — and  the 
gallant  ensign  Corral,  who  led  the  advance,  saw  the  banner  in  his 
hand  torn  into  shreds.  Cortes,  at  length  convinced  of  the  impractica- 
bility of  the  attempt,  at  least  without  a  more  severe  loss  than  he  vras 
disposed  to  incur,  commanded  a  retreat.  It  was  high  time ;  for  a 
large  body  of  the  enemy  were  on  full  march  across  the  valley  to 
attack  him. 

He  did  not  wait  for  their  approach,  but  gathering  his  broken 
files  together,  headed  his  cavalrr,  and  spurred  boldly  against  them. 
On  the  level  plain  the  Spaniards  were  on  their  own  ground.  The 
Indians,  unable  to  sustain  the  furious  onset,  broke,  and  fell  back 
before  it.  The  fight  soon  became  a  rout,  and  the  fiery  cavaliers, 
dashing  over  them  at  full  gallop,  or  running  them  through  with  their 
lances,  took  some  revenge  for  their  late  ducomfiture.  The  pursuit 
continued  for  some  miles,  till  the  nimble  foe  made  their  escape  into 
the  rugged  fastnesses  of  the  sierra,  where  the  Spaniards  did  not  care 
to  follow.  The  weather  was  sultry,  and,  as  the  country  was  nearly 
destitute  of  water,  the  men  and  horses  suffered  extremely.  Before  even- 
ing they  reached  a  spot  overshadowed  by  a  grove  of  wild  mulberry  trees, 
in  which  some  scanty  springs  afforded  a  miserable  supply  to  the  army. 

Near  the  place  rose  another  rocky  summit  of  the  sierra,  garrisoned 
by  a  stronger  force  than  the  one  which  they  had  encountered  in 
the  former  part  of  the  day ;  and  at  no  great  distance  stood  a  second 
fortress  at  a  still  greater  height,  thou^  considerably  smaller  than 
its  neighbour.  ITiis  was  also  tenanted  by  a  body  of  warriors,  who, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  adjoining  cliff,  soon  made  active  demonstration 
of  their  hostility  by  pouring  down  missiles  on  the  troops  below. 
Cortes,  anxious  to  retrieve  the  disgrace  of  the  morning,  ordered 
an  assault  on  the  larger,  and,  as  it  seemed,  more  practicable  eminence. 
But,  though  two  attempts  were  made  with  great  resolution,  they 
were  repulsed  with  loss  to  the  assailants.  TTie  rockv  sides  of  the  hiU 
had  been  artificially  cut  and  smoothed,  so  as  greatly  to  increase  the 
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natural  difficulties  of  the  ascent. — The  shades  of  evening  now  closed 
around  ;  and  Cort6s  drew  oil  his  men  to  the  mulberiy  grove,  where 
he  took  up  his  bivouac  for  the  night,  deeply  chagrined  at  having  been 
twice  foiled  by  the  enemy  on  the  same  day. 

During  the  night,  the  Indian  force,  which  occupied  the  adjoining 
height,  passed  over  to  their  brethren,  to  aid  them  in  the  encounter, 
which  tney  foresaw  would  be  renewed  on  the  following  morning. 
No  sooner  did  the  Spanish  general,  at  the  break  of  day,  become  aware 
of  this  manceuvre,  than,  with  his  usual  quickness,  he  took  advantage 
of  it.  He  detached  a  body  of  musketeers  and  crossbowmen  to  occupy 
the  deserted  eminence,  purposing,  as  soon  as  this  was  done,  to  lead 
the  assault  in  person  against  the  other.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
Castilian  banner  was  seen  streaming  from  the  rocky  pinnacle,  when 
the  general  instantly  led  up  his  men  to  the  attack.  And,  while  the 
garrison  were  meeting  them  resolutely  on  that  quarter,  the  detach- 
ment on  the  neighbouring  heights  poured  into  the  place  a  well- 
directed  fire,  which  so  much  distressed  the  enemy,  that,  in  a  very  short 
time,  they  signified  their  willingness  to  capitulate.^ 

On  entenng  the  place,  the  Spaniards  found  that  a  plain  of  some 
extent  ran  along  the  crest  of  the  sierra,  and  that  it  was  tenanted,  not 
only  by  men,  but  by  women  and  their  families,  with  their  effects. 
No  violence  was  offered  by  the  victors  to  the  property  or  persons 
of  the  vanquished,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  lenity  induced  the 
Indian  garrison,  who  had  made  so  stout  a  resistance  on  the  morning 
of  the  preceding  day,  to  tender  their  submission.^ 

After  a  halt  of  two  days  in  this  sequestered  region,  the  army 
resumed  its  march  in  a  south-westerly  direction  on  Haaxtepec, 
the  same  city  which  had  surrendered  to  Sandoval.  Here  they  were 
kindly  received  by  the  cacique,  and  entertained  in  his  magnificent 
gardens,  which  Cortes  and  his  officers,  who  had  not  before  seen  them, 
compared  with  the  best  in  Castile.  Still  threading  the  wild  moantain 
mazes,  the  army  passed  through  Juahtepec  and  several  other  places 
which  were  abandoned  at  their  approach.  As  the  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, hung  in  armed  bodies  on  tlieir  flanks  and  rear,  doing  them 
occasional^'  some  mischief,  the  Spaniards  took  their  revenge  by 
burning  the  deserted  towns. 

Thus  holding  on  their  fiery  track,  they  descended  the  bold  slope 
of  the  Cordilleras,  which,  on  the  south,  are  far  more  precipitous  than 
on  the  Atlantic  side.  Indeed,  a  single  day's  journey  is  sufficient  to 
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place  the  traveller  on  a  level  several  thousand  feet  lower  than  that 
occupied  by  him  in  the  morning ;  thus  conveying  him  in  a  few  hours 
through  the  climates  of  many  degrees  of  latitude.  The  route  of  the 
army  led  them  across  many  an  acre,  covered  with  lava  and  blackened 
scorije,  attesting  the  volcanic  character  of  the  region :  though  this 
was  frequently  relieved  by  patches  of  verdure,  and  even  tracts  of 
prodigal  fertility,  as  if  nature  were  desirous  to  compensate  by  these 
extraordinary  efforts  for  the  curse  of  barrenness,  which  elsewhere  had 
fallen  on  the  land.  On  the  ninth  day  of  their  march,  the  troops 
arrived  before  the  strong  city  of  Quauhnahuac,  or  Cuernavaca,  as 
since  called  by  the  Spaniards.^  It  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Tlahuicas,  and  the  most  considerable  place  for  wealth  and  population 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  was  tributary  to  the  Aztecs,  and  a 
garrison  of  this  nation  was  quartered  within  its  walls.  The  town  was 
singularly  situated  on  a  projecting  piece  of  land,  encompassed  by 
harrancasy  or  formidable  ravines,  except  on  one  side,  which  opened 
on  a  rich  and  well  ciiltivated  country.  For,  though  the  place  stood 
at  an  elevation  of  between  five  and  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  it  had  a  southern  exposure  so  sheltered  by  the  mountain 
barrier  on  the  north  that  its  climate  was  as  soft  and  genial  as  that  of 
a  much  lower  region. 

The  Spaniards,  on  arriving  before  this  city,  the  limit  of  their 
southerly  progress,  found  themselves  separated  from  it  by  one  of 
the  vast  barrancas  before  noticed,  which  resembled  one  of  those 
frightful  rents  not  unfrequent  in  the  Mexican  Andes,  the  result,  no 
doubt,  of  some  terrible  convulsion  in  earlier  ages.  The  rocky  sides 
of  the  ravine  sunk  perpendicularly  down,  and  so  bare  as  scarcely  to 
exhibit  even  a  vestige  of  the  cactus,  or  of  the  other  hardy  plants  with 
which  nature  in  these  fruitful  regions  so  gracefully  covers  up  her 
deformities.  The  bottom  of  the  dxasm,  however,  showed  a  striking 
contrast  to  this,  being  Uterally  choked  up  with  a  rich  and  spontaneous 
vegetation  ;  for  the  huge  walls  of  rock,  which  shut  in  these  barrancas, 
wlule  they  screen  them  from  the  cold  winds  of  the  Cordilleras,  reflect 
the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  so  as  to  produce  an  almost  suffocating  heat 
in  the  inclosure,  stimulating  the  soil  to  the  rank  fertility  of  the  tierra 
calienU.  Under  the  action  of  this  forcing  apparatus, — so  to  speak, — 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  on  their  margin  above  may  with  ease 
obtain  the  vegetable  products  which  are  to  be  found  on  the  sultry 
level  of  the  lowlands. 
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At  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  was  seen  a  little  stream,  which,  oozing 
from  the  stony  bowels  of  the  sierra,  tumbled  along  its  narrow  channel, 
and  contributed  by  its  perpetual  moisture  to  the  exuberant  fertility 
of  the  valley.  Tma  rivulet,  which  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  was 
swollen  to  a  torrent,  was  traversed  at  some  distance  below  the  town, 
where  the  sloping  sides  of  the  barranca  afforded  a  more  practicable 
passage,  by  two  rude  bridges,  both  of  which  had  been  broken  in 
anticipation  of  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards.  The  latter  had  now 
arrived  on  the  brink  of  the  chasm,  which  intervened  between  them 
and  the  city.  It  was,  as  has  been  remarked,  of  no  great  width,  and 
the  army  drawn  up  on  its  borders  was  directly  exposed  to  the  archery 
of  the  garrison,  on  whom  its  own  fire  made  little  impression,  protected 
as  they  were  by  their  defences. 

The  general,  annoyed  by  his  position,  sent  a  detachment  to  seek 
a  passage  lower  down,  by  which  the  troops  might  be  landed  on  the 
ouier  side.  But  although  the  banks  of  the  ravine  became  less  formid- 
able as  they  descended,  they  found  no  means  of  crossing  the  river, 
till  a  path  unexpectedly  presented  itself,  on  which,  probably,  no  one 
before  had  ever  been  (faring  enough  to  venture. 

From  the  diffs  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  barranca,  two  huge 
trees  shot  up  to  an  enormous  height,  and,  inclining  towards  each 
other,  interlaced  their  boughs  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  natural  bridge. 
Across  this  avenue,  in  mid  air,  a  Tlascalan  conceived  it  would  not 
be  .difficult  to  pass  to  the  opposite  bank.  The  bold  mountaineer 
succeeded  in  the  attempt,  and  was  soon  foUowed  by  several  others 
of  his  countrymen,  trained  to  feats  of  agility  and  strength  among  their 
native  hills.  The  Spaniards  imitated  their  example.  It  was  a  perilous 
effort  for  an  armea  man  to  make  his  way  over  this  aerial  causeway, 
swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  wind,  where  the  brain  might  become  giddy, 
and  where  a  single  false  movement  of  hand  or  foot  would  plunge  him 
into  the  abyss  below.  Three  of  the  soldiers  lost  their  hold  and  fell. 
The  rest,  consisting  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  Spaniards,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Tlascalans,  alighted  in  safety  on  the  other  bank.^ 
There  hastily  forming,  they  marched  with  all  speed  on  the  city.  The 
enemy,  engaged  in  their  contest  with  the  Castilians  on  the  opposite 
brink  of  the  ravine,  were  taken  by  surprise, — which,  indeed,  could 
scarcely  have  been  exceeded  if  they  had  seen  their  foe  drop  from  the 
clouds  on  the  field  of  battle. 

They  made  a  brave  resistance,  however,  when  fortunately  the 
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Spaniards  succeeded  in  repairing  one  of  the  dilapidated  bridges 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  both  cavalry  and  foot  to  cross  the  river, 
though  with  much  delay.  The  horse  under  Olid  and  Andre  de 
Tapia  instantly  rode  up  to  the  succour  of  their  countrymen.  They 
were  soon  followed  by  Cortes  at  the  head  of  the  remaining  battalions  ; 
and  the  enemy,  driven  from  one  point  to  another,  were  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  city,  and  to  take  refuge  among  the  mountains.  The 
buildings  in  one  quarter  of  the  town  were  speedily  wrapt  in  flames. 
The  place  was  abandoned  to  pillage,  and,  as  it  was  one  of  the  most 
opulent  marts  In  the  country,  it  amply  compensated  the  victors  for 
the  toil  and  danger  they  had  encountered.  The  trembling  caciques, 
returning  soon  after  to  the  city,  appeared  before  Cortes,  and  depre- 
cating his  resentment  by  charging  me  blame,  as  usual,  on  the  Mexi- 
cans, threw  themselves  on  his  mercy.  Satisfied  with  their  submission, 
he  allowed  no  further  violence  to  the  inhabitants.^ 

Having  thus  accomplished  the  great  object  of  his  expedition 
across  the  mountains,  the  Spanish  commander  turned  his  face  north- 
wards, to  recross  the  formidable  barrier  which  divided  him  from  the 
valley.  The  ascent,  steep  and  laborious,  was  rendered  still  more 
difficult  by  fragments  of  rock  and  loose  stones  which  encumbered 
the  passes.  The  mountain  sides  and  summits  were  shaggy  with  thick 
forests  of  pine  and  stunted  oak,  which  threw  a  melancholy  gloom 
over  the  region,  still  further  heightened  at  the  present  day  by  its 
being  a  favourite  haunt  of  banditti. 

ITie  weather  was  sultry,  and,  as  the  stony  soil  was  nearly  destitute 
of  water,  the  troops  suffered  severely  from  thirst. 

Several  of  them,  indeed,  fainted  on  the  road,  and  a  few  of  the 
Indian  allies  perished  from  exhaustion.  The  line  of  march  must 
have  taken  the  army  across  the  eastern  shoulder  of  the  mountain, 
called  the  Crux  del  Marqius,  or  Cross  of  the  Marquess,  from  a  huge 
stone  cross,  erected  there  to  indicate  the  boundary  of  the  territories 
granted  by  the  Crown  to  Cortfis,  as  Marquess  of  the  Valley.  Much, 
indeed,  of  the  route  lately  traversed  by  the  troops  lay  across  the 
princely  domain  subsequently  assigned  to  the  Conqueror." 

The  Spaniards  were  greeted  from  these  heights  with  a  different 
view  from  any  which  they  had  before  had  of  the  Mexican  Valley, 
made  more  attractive  in  Uieir  eyes,  doubtless,  by  contrast  with  the 
savage  scenery  in  which  they  had  lately  been  involved.  It  was  its 
most  pleasant  and  populous  quarter,  for  nowhere  did  its  cities  and 
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villages  cluster  together  in  such  numbers  as  round  the  lake  of  sweet 
water.  From  whatever  quarter  seen,  however,  the  enchanting 
region  presented  the  same  aspect  of  natural  beauty  and  cultivation, 
with  its  flourishing  villas,  and  its  fair  lake  in  the  centre,  whose  dark 
and  polished  surface  glistened  like  a  mirror,  deep  set  in  the  huge 
framework  of  porphyry  in  which  nature  had  enclosed  it. 

The  point  of  attack  selected  by  the  general  was  Xochimilco, 
or  the  "  held  of  flowers,*'  as  its  name  implies,  from  the  floating  gardens 
which  rode  at  anchor,  as  it  were,  on  the  neighbouring  waters.^  It 
was  one  of  the  most  potent  and  wealthy  cities  in  the  valley,  and  a 
staunch  vassal  of  the  Aztec  crown.  It  stood,  like  the  capital  itself, 
partly  in  the  water,  and  was  approached  in  that  quarter  by  causeways 
of  no  great  length.  The  town  was  composed  of  houses  like  those  of 
most  other  places  of  like  magnitude  in  the  country,  mostly  of  cottages 
or  huts  made  of  clay  and  the  light  bamboo,  mingled  with  aspiring 
Uocallis,  and  edifices  of  stone,  belonging  to  the  more  opulent  classes. 

As  tjie  Spaniards  advanced,  they  were  met  by  skirmishing  parties 
of  the  enemy,  who,  after  dismissing  a  light  volley  of  arrows,  rapidly 
retreated  bdFore  them.  As  they  took  the  direction  of  Xochiiniico, 
Cortes  inferred  that  they  were  prepared  to  resist  him  in  considerable 
force.     It  exceeded  his  expectations. 

On  traversing  the  prmcipal  causeway,  he  found  it  occupied, 
at  the  further  extremity,  by  a  numerous  body  of  warriors,  who, 
stationed  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  bridge,  which  had  been  broken, 
were  prepared  to  dispute  his  passage.  They  had  constructed  a 
temporary  barrier  of  palisades,  which  screened  them  from  the  fire  of 
the  musketry.  But  the  water  in  its  neighbourhood  was  very  shallow, 
and  the  cavaliers  and  infantry,  plunging  into  it,  soon  made  their  way, 
swimming  or  wading,  as  they  could,  in  face  of  a  storm  of  missiles,  to 
the  landijag  near  the  town.  Here  they  closed  with  the  enemy,  and, 
hand  to  hand,  after  a  sharp  struggle,  drove  them  back  on  the  city ; 
a  few,  however,  taking  the  direction  of  the  open  country,  were  followed 
up  by  the  cavalry.  The  great  mass  hotly  pursued  by  the  infantry, 
were  driven  through  street  and  lane,  without  much  further  resistance. 
Cort&,  with  a  few  followers,  disengaging  himself  from  the  tumult, 
remained  near  the  entrance  of  the  city.  He  had  not  been  there  long, 
when  he  was  assailed  by  a  fresh  body  of  Indians,  who  suddenly  poured 
into  the  place  from  a  neighbouring  dike.  The  general,  with  his 
usual  fearlessness,  threw  hmself  into  the  midst,  in  hopes  to  check 
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their  advance.  But  his  own  followers  were  too  few  to  support  him, 
and  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  crowd  of  combatants.  His  horse 
lost  his  footing  and  fell ;  and  Cortes,  who  received  a  severe  blow  on 
the  head  before  he  could  rise,  was  seized  and  dragged  ofi  in  triumph 
by  the  Indians.  At  this  critical  moment,  a  Tlascalan,  who  perceived 
the  general's  extremity,  sprang,  like  one  of  the  wild  ocelots  of  his 
own  forests,  into  the  midst  of  the  assailants,  and  endeavoured  to  tear 
him  from  their  grasp.  Two  of  the  general's  servants  also  speedily 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  Cort6s,  with  their  aid  and  that  of  the  brave 
Tlascalan,  succeeded  in  regaining  his  feet  and  shaking  oS  his  enemies. 
To  vault  into  the  saddle  and  brandish  his  good  lance  was  but  the 
work  of  a  moment.  Others  of  his  men  qmckly  came  up,  and  the 
clash  of  arms  reaching  the  ears  of  the  Spaniards  who  had  gone  in 
pursuit,  they  returned,  and,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  forced  the 
enemy  from  the  city.  Their  retreat,  however,  was  intercepted 
by  the  cavalry  returning  from  the  country,  and,  thus  hemmed  in 
between  the  opposite  columns,  they  were  cut  to  pieces,  or  saved 
themselves  only  by  plunging  into  the  lake.* 

This  was  the  greatest  personal  danger  which  Cort&  had  yet 
encountered.  His  life  was  in  the  power  of  the  barbarians,  and, 
had  it  not  been  for  their  eagerness  to  take  him  prisoner,  he  must 
undoubtedly  have  lost  it.  To  the  same  cause  may  be  frequently 
attributed  the  preservation  of  the  Spaniards  in  these  engagements. 
The  next  day  he  sought,  it  is  said,  lot  the  Tlascalan  who  came  so 
boldly  to  his  rescue,  and,  as  he  could  learn  nothing  of  him,  he  gave 
the  credit  of  his  preservation  to  his  patron,  St.  Peter.  He  may  well 
be  excused  for  presuming  the  interposition  of  his  good  Genius,  to 
shield  him  from  the  awful  doom  of  the  captive, — a  doom  not  IDcely 
to  be  mitigated  in  his  case.  That  heart  must  have  been  a  bold  one, 
indeed,  which,  from  any  motive,  could  voluntarily  encounter  such 
a  peril !  Yet  his  followers  did  as  much,  and  that^  too,  for  a  much 
inferior  reward. 

TTie  period  which  we  are  reviewing  was  still  the  age  of  chivalry ; 
that  stirring  and  adventurous  age  of  which  we  can  form  little  con- 
ception in  the  present  day  of  sober,  practical  reality.  The  Spaniard, 
with  his  nice  point  of  honour,  high  romance,  and  proud,  vainglorious 
vaunt,  was  uie  true  representative  of  that  age.  The  Europeans, 
generally,  had  not  yet  learned  to  accommodate  themselves  to  a  life 
of  literary  toil,  or  to  the  drudgery  of  trade,  or  the  patient  tillage  of 
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the  soil.  They  left  these  to  the  hooded  inmate  of  the  cloister,  the 
humble  burgher,  and  the  miserable  serf.  Arms  was  the  only  pro- 
fession worthy  of  gentle  blood, — the  only  career  which  the  high- 
mettled  cavaher  could  tread  with  honour.  The  New  World,  with 
its  strange  and  mysterious  perils,  a£Eorded  a  noble  theatre  for  the 
exercise  of  his  calling ;  and  the  Spaniard  entered  on  it  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  palacun  of  romance. 

Other  nations  entered  on  it  also,  but  with  different  motives. 
The  French  set  forth  their  missionaries  to  taie  up  their  dwelling 
among  the  heathen,  who,  in  the  good  work  of  winning  souls  to 
Parat&e,  were  content  to  wear — nay,  sometimes  seemed  to  court — 
the  crown  of  marmdom.  The  Dutch,  too,  had  their  mission,  but 
it  was  one  of  worldly  lucre,  and  they  found  a  recompense  for  toil 
and  suffering  in  their  gainful  traffic  with  the  natives.  While  our 
own  Puritan  fathers,  with  the  true  Anglo-Saxon  spirit,  left  their 

Eleasant  homes  across  the  waters,  and  pitched  their  tents  in  the 
owling  wilderness,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  sweets  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom.  But  the  Spaniard  came  over  to  the  New  World 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  knight-errant,  courting  adventure  however 
perilous  ;  wooing  danger,  as  it  would  seem,  for  its  own  sake.  With 
sword  and  lance,  he  was  ever  ready  to  do  battle  for  the  Faith ;  and, 
as  he  raised  his  old  war-cry  of  "  St.  Jago,"  he  fancied  himself  fighting 
under  the  banner  of  the  military  apostle,  and  felt  his  single  arm  a 
match  for  more  than  a  hundred  infidels ! — It  was  the  expiring  age  of 
chivalry ;  and  Spain,  romantic  Spain,  was  the  land  where  its  Ught 
lingered  longest  above  the  horizon. 

It  was  not  yet  dusk  when  Cortes  and  his  followers  re-entered 
the  city;  and  the  general's  first  act  was  to  ascend  a  neighbouring 
teocaUi  and  reconnoitre  the  surrounding  country.  He  there  beheld 
a  sight  which  might  have  troubled  a  bolder  spirit  than  his.  Tlie 
surface  of  the  salt  lake  was  darkened  with  canoes,  and  the  causeway, 
for  many  a  mile,  with  Indian  squadrons,  apparently  on  their  march 
towards  the  Christian  camp.  In  fact,  no  sooner  had  Guatemozin 
been  apprised  of  the  arrival  of  the  white  men  at  Xochimilco,  than  he 
mustered  his  levies  in  great  force  to  relieve  the  citv.  They  were 
now  on  their  march,  and,  as  the  capital  was  bat  four  leagues  distant, 
would  arrive  soon  after  nightfall. 

ConSs  made  active  preparations  for  the  defence  of  his  quarters. 
He  stationed  a  corps  of  pikemen  along  the  landing  where  the  Aztecs 
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would  be  likely  to  disembark.  He  doubled  the  sentinels,  and,  with 
his  principal  officers,  made  the  rounds  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the 
night.  In  addition  to  other  causes  for  watchfulness,  the  bolts  of 
the  crossbowmen  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  archers  were  busily 
employed  in  preparing  and  adjusting  shafts  to  the  copper  heads, 
of  which  great  store  had  been  provided  for  the  army.  TTiere  was 
little  sleep  in  the  camp  that  night. 

It  passed  away,  however,  without  molestation  from  the  enemy. 
Though  not  stormy,  it  was  exceedingly  dark.  But,  although  the 
Spaniards  on  duty  could  see  nothing,  they  distinctly  heard  the  sound 
of  many  oars  in  uie  water,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore.  Yet 
those  on  board  the  canoes  made  no  attempt  to  land,  distrusting,  or 
advised,  it  may  be,  of  the  preparations  made  for  their  reception. 
With  early  dawn,  they  were  under  arms,  and,  without  waiting  for  the 
movement  of  the  Spaniards,  poured  into  the  city  and  attacked  them 
in  their  own  quarters. 

The  Spaniards,  who  were  gathered  in  the  area  round  one  of  the 
ieocaUis,  were  taken  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  town,  where  the  narrow 
lanes  and  streets,  many  of  them  covered  with  a  smooth  and  slippery 
cement,  offered  obvious  impediments  to  the  manoeuvres  of  cavalry. 
But  Cortes  hastily  formed  his  musketeers  and  crossbowmen,  and 
poured  such  a  lively,  well-directed  fire  into  the  enemy's  ranlra,  as 
threw  him  into  disorder,  and  compelled  him  to  recoil.  The  in- 
fantry, with  their  long  pikes,  followed  up  the  bow ;  and  the  horse, 
charging  at  full  speed,  as  the  retreating  Aztecs  emerged  from  the  city, 
drove  them  several  miles  along  the  main  land. 

At  some  distance,  however,  they  were  met  by  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment of  their  countrymen,  and  rulying,  the  tide  of  battle  turned, 
and  the  cavaliers,  swept  along  by  it,  gave  the  rein  to  their  steeds,  and 
rode  back  at  full  gallop  towards  the  town.  They  had  net  proceeded 
very  far,  when  they  came  upon  the  main  body  of  the  army,  advancing 
rapidly  to  their  support.  Thus  strengthened,  they  once  more  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  and  the  rival  hosts  met  together  in  full  career, 
with  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  For  a  time,  victory  seemed  to  hang 
in  the  balance,  as  the  mighty  press  reeled  to  and  fro  under  the  opposite 
impulse,  and  a  confused  shout  rose  up  towards  heaven,  in  wlu(^  the 
war-whoop  of  the  savage  was  mingled  vrith  the  battle-cry  of  the 
Christian, — a  still  stranger  sound  on  these  sequestered  shores.  But, 
in  the  end,  Castilian  valour,  or  rather  Castilian  arms  and  discipline, 
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proved  triumphant.  The  enemy  faltered,  gave  way,  and,  recoiling 
step  by  step,  the  retreat  soon  terminated  in  a  rout,  and  the  Spaniards, 
following  up  the  flying  foe,  drove  them  from  the  field  with  such 
dreadful  slaughter  that  they  made  no  further  attempt  to  renew  the 
battle. 

The  victors  were  now  undisputed  masters  of  the  city.  It  was 
a  wealthy  place,  well  stored  with  Indian  fabrics,  cotton,  gold,  feather- 
work,  and  other  articles  of  luxury  and  use,  affording  a  rich  booty 
to  the  soldiers.  While  engaged  in  the  work  of  plunder,  a  party  of  the 
enemy,  landing  from  their  canoes,  fell  on  some  of  the  stragglers  laden 
with  merchandise,  and  made  four  of  them  prisoners.  It  created 
a  greater  sensation  among  the  troops  than  if  ten  times  that  number 
had  fallen  on  the  field.  Indeed,  it  was  rare  that  a  Spaniard  allowed 
himself  to  be  taken  alive.  In  the  present  instance  the  unfortunate 
men  were  taken  by  surprise.  They  were  hurried  to  the  capital,  and 
soon  after  sacrificed ;  when  their  arms  and  legs  were  cut  off,  by  the 
command  of  the  ferocious  young  chief  of  the  Aztecs,  and  sent  round 
to  the  different  ciries,  with  the  assurance  that  this  should  be  the 
fate  of  the  enemies  of  Mexico  !  ^ 

From  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  late  engagement,  Cortes  learned 
that  the  forces  already  sent  by  Guatemozin  formed  but  a  small  part 
of  his  levies ;  that  hw  policy  was  to  send  detachment  after  detach- 
ment, until  the  Spaniards,  however  victorious  they  might  come  off 
from  the  contest  with  each  individually,  would,  in  the  end,  succumb 
from  mere  exhaustion,  and  thus  be  vanquished,  as  it  were,  by  their 
own  victories. 

The  soldiers  having  now  sacked  the  city,  Cortes  did  not  care  to 
await  further  assaults  from  the  enemy  in  his  present  quarters.  On  the 
fourth  morning  after  his  arrival  he  mustered  his  forces  on  a  neigh- 
bouring plain.  They  came  many  of  them  reeling  under  the  weight 
of  their  plunder.  TTie  general  saw  this  with  uneasiness.  They  were 
to  march,  he  said,  through  a  populous  country,  all  in  arms  to  dispute 
their  passage.  To  secure  their  safety,  they  should  move  as  light  and 
unencumbered  as  possible.  The  sight  of  so  much  spoil  would  sharpen 
the  appetite  of  meir  enemies,  and  draw  them  on,  like  a  flock  of 
famished  eagles  after  their  prey.  But  his  eloquence  was  lost  on  his 
men ;  who  plainly  told  him  they  had  a  right  to  the  fruit  of  their 
victories,  and  that  what  they  had  won  with  their  swords,  they  knew 
well  enough  how  to  defend  with  them. 
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Seeing  them  thus  bent  on  their  purpose,  the  general  did  not  care 
to  baulk  their  inclinations.  He  ordered  the  baggage  to  the  centre, 
and  placed  a  few  of  the  cavalry  over  it ;  divimng  the  remainder 
between  the  front  and  rear^  in  which  latter  post,  as  that  most 
exposed  to  attack,  he  also  stationed  his  arquebusiers  and  crossbow- 
men.  Thus  prepared,  he  resumed  his  march ;  but  first  set  fire  to 
the  combustible  buildings  of  Xochimilco,  in  retaliation  for  the  re- 
sistance he  had  met  there.  The  light  of  the  burning  city  streamed 
high  into  the  air,  sending  its  ominous  glare  far  and  wide  across  the 
waters,  and  telling  the  inhabitants  on  their  margin,  that  the  fatal 
strangers  so  long  predicted  by  their  oracles  had  descended  like  a 
consuming  flame  upon  their  borders.^ 

Small  bodies  of  the  enemy  were  seen  occasionally  at  a  distance, 
but  they  did  not  venture  to  attack  the  army  on  its  march,  which 
before  noon  brought  them  to  Cojohuacan,  a  large  town  about  two 
leagues  distant  from  Xochimilco.  One  coidd  scarcely  travel  that 
distance  in  this  populous  quarter  of  the  valley  without  meeting  with 
a  place  of  considerable  size,  oftentimes  the  capital  of  what  had 
formerly  been  an  independent  state.  The  inhabitants,  members  of 
different  tribes,  and  speaking  dialects  somewhat  different,  belonged 
to  the  same  great  family  of  nations  who  had  come  from  the  real  or 
ima^nary  repon  of  Aztlan,  in  the  far  north-west.  Gathered 
round  the  shores  of  their  Alpine  sea,  these  petty  communities  con- 
tinued, after  their  incorporation  with  the  Aztec  monarchy,  to  main- 
tain a  spirit  of  rivalry  in  their  intercourse  with  one  another, — ^which 
— as  with  the  cities  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  feudal  ages — 
quickened  their  mental  energies,  and  raised  the  Mexican  Valley 
higher  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  than  most  other  quarters  of 
Anahuac. 

The  town  at  which  the  army  had  now  arrived  was  deserted  by 
its  inhabitants ;  and  Cortes  halted  two  days  there  to  restore  his 
troops,  and  give  the  needful  attention  to  the  wounded.*  He  made 
use  of  the  time  to  reconnoitre  the  neighbouring  ground,  and  taking 
with  him  a  strong  detachment,  descended  on  the  causeway  which  led 
from  Cojohuacan  to  the  great  avenue  of  Iztapalapan.'  At  the  point 
of  intersection,  called  Xoloc,  he  found  a  strong  barrier  or  fortification, 
behind  which  a  Mexican  force  was  intrenched.  Their  archery  did 
some  mischief  to  the  Spaniards,  as  they  came  within  bow-shot. 
But  the  latter,  marching  intrepidly  forward  in  face  of  the  arrowy 
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shower,  stormed  the  works,  and,  after  an  obstinate  struggle,  drove  the 
enemy  from  their  position.    Cortes  then  advanced  some  way  on  the 

freat  causeway  of  Iztapalapan  ;  but  he  beheld  the  further  extremity 
arkened  by  a  numerous  array  of  warriors,  and  as  he  did  not  care  to 
engage  in  uimecessary  hostilities,  especially  as  his  ammunition  was 
nearly  exhausted,  he  fell  back  and  retreated  to  his  own  quarters. 

The  following  day,  the  army  continued  its  march,  taking  the  road 
to  Tacuba,  but  a  few  miles  distant.  On  the  way  it  experienced  much 
annoyance  from  straggling  parties  of  the  enemy,  who,  furious  at  the 
sight  of  the  booty  which  the  invaders  were  bearing  away,  made 
repeated  attacks  on  their  flanks  and  rear.  Cortes  retaliated,  as  on  the 
former  expedition,  by  one  of  their  own  stratagems,  but  with  less 
success  than  before ;  for,  pursuing  the  retreating  enemy  too  hotly, 
he  fell  with  his  cavalry  into  an  ambuscade,  which  they  had  prepared 
for  him  in  their  turn.  He  was  not  yet  a  match  for  their  wily  tactics. 
The  Spanish  cavaHers  were  enveloped  in  a  moment  by  their  subtle 
foe,  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  army.  But,  spurring  on  their 
good  steeds,  and  charging  in  a  solid  column  together,  thw  succeeded 
in  breaking  through  the  Indian  array,  and  in  making  their  escape, 
except  two  individuals,  who  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  They 
were  the  general's  own  servants,  who  had  followed  him  faithfully 
through  the  whole  campaign,  and  he  was  deeply  affected  by  their 
loss  ;  rendered  the  more  distressing  by  the  consideration  of  the  dismal 
fate  that  awaited  them.  When  the  little  band  rejoined  the  army, 
which  had  halted  in  some  anxiety  at  their  absence,  under  the  walls 
of  Tacuba,  the  soldiers  were  astonished  at  the  dejected  mien  of 
their  commander,  which  too  visibly  betrayed  his  emotion. 

The  sun  was  still  high  in  the  heavens,  when  they  entered  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Tepanecs.  The  first  care  of  Cortes  was  to 
ascend  the  principal  teocmi^  and  survey  the  surrounding  country. 
It  was  an  admirable  point  of  view,  commanding  the  capital,  which 
lay  but  little  more  than  a  league  distant,  and  its  immediate  environs. 
Cortes  was  accompanied  by  Alderete,  the  treasurer,  and  some  other 
cavaliers,  who  had  lately  joined  his  banner.  The  spectacle  was  still 
new  to  them  ;  and,  as  they  gazed  on  the  stately  city,  with  its  broad 
lake  covered  with  boats  and  barges  hurrying  to  and  fro,  some  laden 
with  merchandise,  or  fruits  and  vegetables,  for  the  markets  of  Tenoch- 
titlan,  others  crowded  with  warriors,  they  could  not  withhold  their 
admiration  at  the  life  and  activity  of  the  scene,  dedaring  that  nothing 
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but  the  hand  of  Providence  could  have  led  their  countrymen  safe 
through  the  heart  of  this  powerful  empire. 

In  the  midst  of  the  admiring  circle,  the  brow  of  Cortes  alone 
was  observed  to  be  overcast,  and  a  sigh,  which  now  and  then  stole 
audibly  from  his  bosom,  showed  the  gloomy  working  of  his  thoughts.- 
**  Take  comfort,"  said  one  of  the  cavaliers,  approaching  his  com- 
mander, and  vpishing  to  console  him  in  his  rough  way  for  his  recent 
loss,  '*  you  must  not  lay  these  things  so  much  to  heart ;  it  is,  after  all, 
but  the  fortune  of  war."  The  general's  answer  showed  the  nature 
of  his  meditations.  "  You  are  my  witness,"  said  he,  *'  how  often  X 
have  endeavoured  to  persuade  yonder  capital  peacefully  to  submit. 
It  fills  me  with  grief,  when  I  tjiink  of  the  toil  and  the  dangers  my 
brave  followers  have  yet  to  encounter  before  we  can  call  it  ours.  But 
the  time  is  come  when  we  must  put  our  hands  to  the  work." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cortes,  with  every  other  man  in 
his  army,  felt  he  was  engaged  in  a  holy  crusade,  and  that,  inde- 
pendenuy  of  personal  considerations,  he  could  not  serve  Heaven 
better  than  by  planting  the  Cross  on  the  bloodstained  towers  of 
the  heathen  metropolis.  But  it  was  natural  that  he  should  feel  some 
compunction,  as  he  gazed  on  the  goodly  scene,  and  thought  of  the 
commg  tempest,  and  how  soon  the  opening  blossoms  of  civilisation 
which  there  met  his  eye  must  wither  under  the  rude  breath  of  war. 
It  was  a  striking  spectacle,  that  of  the  great  Conqueror,  thus  brooding 
in  silence  over  the  desolation  he  was  about  to  bring  on  the  land ! 
It  seems  to  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  soldiers,  little  accus- 
tomed to  such  proofs  of  his  sensibility ;  and  it  forms  the  burden  of 
some  of  those  romanees,  or  national  ballads,  with  which  the  Castilian 
minstrel,  in  the  olden  time,  delighted  to  commemorate  the  favourite 
heroes  of  his  countir,  and  which,  coming  midway  between  oral 
tradition  and  chronicle,  have  been  found  as  imperishable  a  record  as 
chronicle  itself.* 

Tacuba  was  the  point  which  Cortes  had  reached  on  his  former 
expedition  round  the  northern  side  of  the  valley.  He  had  now, 
therefore,  made  the  entire  circuit  of  the  great  lake  ;  had  reconnoitred 
the  several  approaches  to  the  capital,  and  inspected  with  his  own 
eyes  the  dispositions  made  on  the  opposite  quarters  for  its  defence. 
He  had  no  occasion  to  prolong  his  stay  in  Tacuba,  the  vicinity  of 
which  to  Mexico  must  soon  bring  on  him  its  whole  warlike  population. 

Earty  on  the  following  morning,  he  resumed  his  march,  taking 
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the  route  pursued  in  the  former  expedition,  north  of  the  small  lakes. 
He  met  with  less  annoyance  from  the  enemy  than  on  the  preceding 
days ;  a  circumstance  owing  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  to  the  state 
of  the  weather,  which  was  exceedingly  tempestuous.  'Die  soldiers, 
with  their  garments  heavy  with  moisture,  ploughed  their  way  with 
difficulty  through  the  miiy  roads  flooded  by  the  torrents.  On  one 
occasion,  as  their  military  chronicler  informs  us,  the  officers  neglected 
to  go  the  rounds  of  the  camp  at  night,  and  the  sentinels  to  mount 
guard,  trusting  to  the  violence  of  the  storm  for  their  protection. 
Yet  tie  fate  of  Narvaez  might  have  taught  them  not  to  put  their 
faith  in  the  elements. 

At  Acolman,  in  the  Acolhuan  territory,  they  were  met  by 
Sandoval,  with  the  friendly  cacique  of  Tezcuco,  and  several  cavaliers, 
among  whom  were  some  recently  arrived  from  the  islands.  They 
cordially  greeted  their  countrymen,  and  communicated  the  tidings 
that  the  canal  was  completed,  and  that  the  brigantines,  rigged  and 
equipped,  were  ready  to  be  launched  on  the  bosom  of  the  late.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  reason,  therefore,  for  longer  postponing  operations 
against  Mexico. — ^With  this  welcome  intelligence,  Cortes  and  his 
victorious  legions  made  their  entry  for  the  last  time  into  the  Acolhuan 
capital,  having  consumed  just  tluree  weeb  in  completing  the  circuit 
of  the  valley. 
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Conspiracy  in  the  Army — Brigantines  launched — Muster  of  Forces — 
Execution  of  Xicotencatl — March  of  the  Army — Beginning  of 
the  Siege 

1521 

AT  the  very  tiine  when  Coit€&  was  occupied  with  recon- 
noitring the  valley,  preparatoiy  to  his  siege  of  the  capital, 
a  busy  faction  in  Castile  was  labouring  to  subvert  his 
authoring  and  defeat  his  plans  of  conquest  altogether. 
The  fame  of  his  brilliant  exploits  had  spread  not  only  through  the 
isles,  bat  to  Spain  and  many  parts  of  Europe,  where  a  general  admira- 
tion was  felt  for  the  invincible  energy  of  the  man,  who,  with  his 
single  arm  as  it  were,  could  so  long  maintain  a  contest  vrith  the 
powerful  Indian  empire.  The  absence  of  the  Spanish  monarch  from 
his  dominions,  and  the  troubles  of  the  count^,  can  alone  explain 
the  supine  indifference  shown  by  the  government  to  the  prosecution 
of  this  great  enterprise.  To  the  same  causes  it  may  be  ascribed, 
that  no  action  was  had  in  regard  to  the  suits  of  Velasquez  and  Narvaez, 
backed  as  they  were  by  so  potent  an  advocate  as  Bishop  Fonseca, 
president  of  uie  Council  of  the  Indies.  The  reins  of  government 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  Charles'  preceptor, 
and  afterwards  Pope, — a  man  of  learning,  and  not  without  sagacity, 
but  slow  and  rinud  in  his  poUcy,  and  altogether  incapable  of  that 
decisive  action  which  suited  the  bold  genius  of  his  predecessor, 
Cardinal  Ximenes. 

In  the  spring  of  1521,  however,  a  number  of  ordinances  passed 
the  Council  of  the  Indies,  which  threatened  an  important  innova- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  New  Spain.  It  was  decreed,  that  the  Royal 
Audience  of  Hispaniola  should  abandon  the  proceedings  already 
instituted  against  Narvaez,  for  his  treatment  of  the  commissioner 
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Ayllon ;  that  that  unfortunate  commander  should  be  released  from 
hw  confinement  at  Vera  Cruz ;  zn,A  that  an  arbitrator  should  be 
sent  to  Mexico,  with  authority  to  investigate  the  affairs  and  conduct 
of  Cortes,  and  to  render  ample  justice  to  the  governor  of  Cuba. 
There  were  not  wanting  persons  at  court,  who  looked  with  dissatis- 
faction on  these  proceedings,  as  an  unworthy  requital  of  the  services 
of  Cortes,  and  mio  thought  the  present  moment,  at  any  rate,  not 
the  most  suitable  for  talong  measures  which  might  discourage  the 
general,  and,  perhaps,  render  him  desperate.  But  the  arrogant 
temper  of  the  Bishop  of  Burgos  overruled  all  objections ;  and  the 
ordinances  having  been  approved  by  the  Regency,  were  signed  by 
that  body,  April  1 1,  1521.  A  person  named  Tapia,  one  of  the 
functionaries  of  the  Audience  of  St.  Domingo,  was  selected  as  the 
new  commissioner  to  be  despatched  to  Vera  Cruz.  Fortunately 
circumstances  occurred  which  postponed  the  execution  of  the  design 
for  the  present,  and  permitted  Cortes  to  go  forward  unmolested  m 
his  career  of  conquest.* 

But,  while  thus  allowed  to  remain,  for  the  present  at  least,  in 
possession  of  authority,  he  was  assailed  by  a  dimger  nearer  home, 
which-  menaced  not  only  his  authority,  but  his  Ufe.  This  was  a 
conspiracy  in  the  army,  of  a  more  dark  and  dangerous  character  than 
any  hitherto  formed  diere.  It  was  set  on  foot  by  a  common  soldier, 
named  Antonio  Villafaiia,  a  native  of  Old  Castile,  of  whom  nothing 
is  known  but  his  share  in  this  transaction.  He  was  one  of  the  troop 
of  Narvaez, — that  leaven  of  disaffection,  which  had  remained  with 
the  army,  swelling  with  discontent  on  eveiy  light  occasion,  and  ready 
at  all  times  to  rise  into  mutiny.  They  had  voluntanhr  continued 
in  the  service  after  the  secession  of  their  comrades  at  llascala  ;  but 
it  was  from  the  same  mercenary  hopes  with  which  they  had  originally 
embarked  in  the  expedition, — and  in  these  they  were  destined  still 
to  be  disappointed.  They  had  little  of  the  true  spirit  of  adventure, 
which  distinguished  the  old  companions  of  Cortes ;  and  they  found 
the  barren  laurels  of  victory  but  a  sorry  recompense  for  all  their  toils 
and  sufferings. 

With  these  men  were  joined  others,  who  had  causes  of  personal 
disgust  with  the  general ;  and  others,  again,  who  looked  with  disgust 
on  the  result  of  the  war.  The  glooniy  fate  of  their  countrymen,  who 
had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  filled  them  with  dismay.  They 
felt  themselves  the  victims  of  a  chimerical  spirit  in  their  leader,  who, 
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with  such  inadequate  means,  was  urging  to  extremity  so  ferocious 
and  formidable  a  foe ;  and  they  shrunk  with  something  Hke  appre- 
hension from  thus  pursuing  the  enemy  into  his  own  haunts,  where 
he  would  gather  tenfold  energy  from  despair. 

These  men  would  have  willingly  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and 
returned  to  Cuba ;  but  how  could  they  do  it  ?  Cortes  had  control 
over  the  whole  route  from  the  city  to  the  sea-coast ;  and  not  a  vessel 
could  leave  its  ports  without  his  warrant.  Even  if  he  were  put  out 
of  the  way,  there  were  others,  his  principal  ofEcers,  ready  to  step 
into  his  place,  and  avenge  the  death  of  their  commander.  It  was 
necessary  to  embrace  these,  also,  in  the  scheme  of  destruction ;  and 
it  was  proposed,  therefore,  together  with  Cortes,  to  assassinate 
Sandoval,  (jUd,  Alvarado,  and  two  or  three  others  most  devoted  to 
his  interests.  The  conspirators  would  then  raise  the  cry  of  liberty, 
and  doubted  not  that  they  should  be  joined  by  the  greater  part  of 
the  army,  or  enough,  at  least,  to  enable  them  to  work  their  own 
pleasure.  Th^  proposed  to  offer  the  command,  on  Cortes'  death, 
to  Francisco  Verdugo,  a  brother-in-law  of  Velasquez.  He  was  an 
honourable  cavaHer,  and  not  privy  to  their  design.  But  they  had 
little  doubt  that  he  would  acquiesce  in  the  command,  thus,  in  a 
manner,  forced  upon  him,  and  this  would  secure  them  the  protection 
of  the  governor  of  Cuba,  who,  indeed,  from  his  own  hatred  of  Cortes, 
would  be  disposed  to  look  with  a  lenient  eye  on  their  proceedings. 

The  conspirators  even  went  so  far  as  to  appoint  the  subordinate 
ofHcers,  an  alguacil  mayor,  in  place  of  Sandoval,  a  quartermaster- 
general  to  succeed  OKq,  and  some  others.  The  time  fixed  for  the 
execution  of  the  plot  was  soon  after  the  return  of  Cortes  from  his 
expedition.  A  parcel,  pretended  to  have  come  by  a  fresh  arrival 
from  Castile,  was  to  be  presented  to  him  while  at  table,  and,  when 
he  was  engaged  in  breaking  open  the  letters,  the  conspirators  were 
to  fall  on  him  and  his  ofhcers,  and  despatch  them  with  their  poniards. 
Such  was  the  iniquitous  scheme  devised  for  the  destruction  of  Cortes 
and  the  expedition.  But  a  conspiracy,  to  be  successful,  especially 
when  numbers  are  concerned,  should  allow  but  little  time  to  elapse 
between  its  conception  and  its  execution. 

On  the  day  previous  to  that  appointed  for  the  perpetration  of 
the  deed,  one  of  the  party,  feeling  a  natural  compunction  at  the 
commission  of  the  crime,  went  to  the  general's  quarters,  and  soHcited 
a  private  interview  with  him.    He  threw  himseU  at  his  commander's 
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feet,  and  revealed  all  the  particulars  relating  to  the.  conspiracy,  adding, 
that  in  ViUafana's  possession  a  paper  would  be  found,  containing 
the  names  of  his  accomplices.  Cortes,  thunderstruck  at  the  dis- 
closure, lost  not  a  moment  in  profiting  by  it.  He  sent  for  Alvarado, 
Sandoval,  and  one  or  two  other  officers  marked  out  by  the  conspirator, 
and,  after  communicating  the  affair  to  them,  went  at  once  with  them 
to  Villafana's  quarters,  attended  by  four  alguacils. 

They  found  him  in  conference  with  three  or  four  friends,  who 
were  instantly  taken  from  the  apartment,  and  placed  in  custody. 
Villafana,  confounded  at  this  sudden  apparition  of  his  commander, 
had  barely  time  to  snatch  a  paper,  containing  the  signatures  of  the 
confederates,  from  his  bosom,  and  attempt  to  swallow  it.  But  Cortes 
arrested  his  arm,  and  seized  tiie  paper.  As  he  glanced  his  eye  rapidly 
over  the  fatal  list,  he  was  mudi  moved  at  finding  there  the  names 
of  more  than  one  who  had  some  claim  to  consideration  in  the  army. 
He  tore  the  scroU  in  pieces,  and  ordered  Villafana  to  be  taken  into 
custody.  He  was  immediately  tried  by  a  military  court  hastily  got 
together,  at  which  the  general  himsdf  presided.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  doubt  of  the  man's  guilt.  He  was  condemned  to  death, 
and,  after  allowing  him  time  for  confession  and  absolution,  the 
sentence  was  executed  by  hanging  him  from  the  window  of  his  own 
quarters. 

Those  ignorant  of  the  affair  were  astonished  at  the  spectacle ; 
and  the  remaining  conspirators  were  filled  with  consternation,  when 
they  saw  that  their  plot  was  detected,  and  anticipated  a  similar  fate 
for  themselves.  But  they  were  mistaken.  Cortes  pursued  the 
matter  no  further.  A  little  reflection  convinced  him  that  to  do  so 
would  involve  him  in  the  most  disagreeable,  and  even  dangerous, 
perplexities.  And,  however  much  the  parties  implicated  in  so  fool 
a  deed  might  deserve  death,  he  could  ill  afford  the  loss  even  of  the 
guilty,  with  his  present  limited  numbers.  He  resolved,  therefore, 
to  content  himself  with  the  punishment  of  the  ringleader. 

He  called  his  troops  together,  and  briefly  explained  to  them 
the  nature  of  the  crime  for  which  Villafana  had  suffered.  He  had 
made  no  confession,  he  said,  and  the  guilty  secret  had  perished  with 
him.  He  then  expressed  his  sorrow,  that  any  should  have  been 
found  in  their  ranks  capable  of  so  base  an  act,  and  stated  his  own 
unconsciousness  of  having  wronged  any  individual  among  them ; 
but,  if  he  had  done  so,  he  invited  them  frankly  to  declare  it,  as  he 
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was  most  anxious  to  afford  them  all  the  redress  in  his  power.  But 
there  was  no  one  of  his  audience,  whatever  might  be  his  grievances, 
who  cared  to  enter  his  complaint  at  such  a  moment ;  least  of  all 
were  the  conspirators  willing  to  do  so,  for  they  were  too  happy  at 
having,  as  they  fancied,  escaped  detection,  to  stand  forward  now 
in  the  ranlra  of  the  malcontents.  The  affair  passed  off,  therefore, 
without  further  consequences. 

The  conduct  of  Cort£s,  in  this  delicate  conjuncture,  shows 
great  coolness  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  irlad  he  suffered 
his  detection,  or  even  his  suspicion,  of  the  guilty  parties  to  take  air, 
it  would  have  placed  him  in  hostile  relations  with  them  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  It  was  a  disclosure  of  this  kind,  in  the  early  part  of  Louis 
the  Eleventh's  reign,  to  which  any  of  the  troubles  of  his  later  years 
were  attributed.  The  mask  once  torn  away,  there  is  no  longer 
occasion  to  consult  even  appearances.  The  door  seems  to  be  closed 
against  reform.  The  alienation,  which  might  have  been  changed  by 
circumstances,  or  conciliated  by  kindness,  settles  into  a  deep  and 
deadly  rancour ;  and  Cortes  would  have  been  surrounded  by  enemies 
in  his  own  camp,  more  implacable  than  those  in  the  camp  of  the 
Aztecs. 

As  it  was,  the  guilty  soldiers  had  suffered  too  serious  appre- 
heniions  to  place  their  lives  hastily  in  a  similar  jeopardy.  They 
strove,  on  the  contrary,  by  demonstrations  of  loyalty,  and  the  assiduous 
discharge  of  their  duties,  to  turn  away  suspicion  from  themselves. 
Cort6s,  on  his  part,  was  careful  to  preserve  his  natural  demeanour, 
equally  removed  from  distrust,  and — ^what  was  perhaps  more  difficult 
— that  studied  courtesy  which  intimates,  quite  as  plainly,  suspicion 
of  the  party  who  is  the  object  of  it.  To  do  this  required  no  little 
address.  Yet  he  did  not  forget  the  past.  He  had,  it  is  true,  destroyed 
the  scroll  containing  the  list  of  the  conspirators ;  but  the  man  that 
has  once  learned  the  names  of  those  who  have  conspired  against  his 
life,  has  no  need  of  a  written  record  to  keep  them  fresh  in  his  memory. 
Cortes  kept  his  eye  on  all  their  movements,  and  took  care  to  place 
them  in  no  situation,  afterwards,  where  they  could  do  him  injury. 

This  attempt  on  the  life  of  their  commander  excited  a  strong 
sensation  in  the  army,  with  whom  his  many  dazzling  quaHties  and 
brilliant  mUitary  talents  had  made  him  a  general  favourite.  They 
were  anxious  to  testify  their  reprobation  of  so  foul  a  deed  coming 
from  their  own  body,  and  they  felt  the  necessity  of  taking  some 
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effectual  measures  for  watching  over  the  safety  of  one,  with  whom 
their  own  destinies,  as  well  as  the  fate  of  the  enterprise,  were  so 
intimately  connected.  It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  he  should 
be  provided  with  a  guard  of  soldiers,  who  were  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  trusty  cavalier  named  Antonio  de  Quinones.  They 
constituted  the  general's  bodyguard  during  the  rest  of  the  campaign, 
watching  over  him  day  and  night,  and  protecting  him  from  domestic 
treason,  no  less  than  from  the  sword  of  the  enemy. 

As  was  stated  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  the  Spaniards, 
on  their  return  to  quarters,  found  the  construction  of  the  bngantines 
completed,  and  that  they  were  fully  rigged,  equipped,  and  ready 
for  service.  The  canal,  also,  after  having  occupied  eight  thousand 
men  for  nearly  two  months,  was  finished. 

It  was  a  work  of  great  labour ;  for  it  extended  half  a  league 
in  length,  was  twelve  feet  wide,  and  as  many  deep.  The  sides  were 
strengthened  by  palisades  of  wood,  or  solid  masonry.  At  intervals 
dams  and  locks  were  constructed,  and  part  of  the  opening  was  through 
the  hard  rock.  By  this  avenue  the  brigantines  might  now  be  safdy 
introduced  on  the  lake. 

Cortes  was  resolved  that  so  auspicious  an  event  should  be  cele- 
brated with  due  solemnity.  On  April  28  the  troops  were  drawn  up 
under  arms,  and  the  whole  population  of  Tezcuco  assembled  to 
witness  the  ceremony.  Mass  was  performed,  and  every  man  in  the 
army,  together  with  the  general,  confessed  and  received  the  sacra- 
ment. Prayers  were  offered  up  by  father  Olmedo,  and  a  benediction 
invoked  on  the  little  navy,  the  first  worthy  of  the  name  ever  launched 
on  American  waters.^  The  signal  was  given  by  the  firing  of  a  cannon, 
when  the  vessels,  dropping  down  the  canal  one  after  another,  reached 
the  lake  in  good  order ;  and  as  they  emerged  on  its  ample  bosom, 
with  music  sounding,  and  the  royal  ensign  of  Castile  proudly  floating 
from  their  masts,  a  shout  of  admiration  arose  from  the  countless 
multitudes  of  spectators,  which  mingled  with  the  roar  of  artillery 
and  musketry  from  the  vessels  and  the  shore !  It  was  a  novel  spectacle 
to  the  simple  natives ;  and  they  gazed  with  wonder  on  the  gallant 
ships,  which,  fluttering  like  sea-birds  on  their  snowy  pinions,  bounded 
lightly  over  the  waters,  as  if  rejoicing  in  their  element.  It  touched 
the  stem  hearts  of  the  Conquerors  with  a  glow  of  rapture,  and,  as 
they  felt  that  Heaven  had  blessed  their  undertaking,  they  broke 
forth,  by  general  accord,  into  the  noble  anthem  of  the  T*/  Deum. 
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But  there  was  no  one  of  that  vast  multitude  for  whom  the  sight 
had  deeper  interest  than  their  commander.  For  he  looked  on  it  . 
as  the  work,  in  a  manner,  of  his  own  hands ;  and  his  bosom  swelled 
with  exultation,  as  he  felt  he  was  now  possessed  of  a  power  strong 
enough  to  command  the  lake,  and  to  shake  the  haughty  towers  of 
Tenochtitlan. 

The  general's  next  step  was  to  muster  his  forces  in  the  great 
square  of  the  capital.  He  found  they  amounted  to  eighty-seven 
horse,  and  eight  hundred  and  eighteen  foot,  of  which  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  were  arquebusiers  and  crossbowmen.  He  had  three 
large  field-pieces  of  iron,  and  fifteen  lighter  guns  or  falconets  of  brass.^ 
The  heavier  cannon  had  been  transported  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Tezcuco, 
a  little  while  before,  by  the  faithful  Tlascalans.  He  was  well  supplied 
with  shot  and  balls,  with  about  ten  hundredweight  of  powder,  and 
fifty  thousand  copperheaded  arrows,  made  after  a  pattern  furnished 
by  him  to  the  natives.'  The  number  and  appointments  of  the  army 
much  exceeded  what  they  had  been  at  any  tmie  since  the  flight  from 
Mexico,  and  showed  the  good  effects  of  the  late  arrivals  from  the 
Islands.  Indeed,  taking  the  fleet  into  the  account,  Cortes  had  never 
before  been  in  so  good  a  condition  for  carrying  on  his  operations. 
Three  hundred  of  the  men  were  sent  to  man  the  vessels,  thirteen, 
or  rather  twelve,  in  number,  one  of  the  smallest  having  been  found, 
on  trial,  too  dull  a  sailer  to  be  of  service.  Half  of  the  crews  were 
required  to  navigate  the  ships.  There  was  some  difliculty  in  finding 
hands  for  this,  as  the  men  were  averse  to  the  employment.  Cortes 
selected  those  who  came  from  Falos,  Moguer,  and  other  maritime 
towns,  and  notwithstanding  their  frequent  claims  of  exemption,  as 
hidalgoes,  from  this  menial  occupation,  he  pressed  them  into  the 
service.'  Each  vessel  mounted  a  piece  of  heavy  ordnance,  and  was 
placed  under  an  officer  of  respectability,  to  whom  Cortes  gave  a 
general  code  of  instructions  for  the  government  of  the  little  luvy, 
of  which  he  proposed  to  take  the  command  in  person. 

He  had  already  sent  to  his  Indian  confederates,  aimouncing 
his  purpose  of  immediately  laying  siege  to  Mexico,  and  called  on 
them  to  furnish  their  promised  levies  within  the  space  of  ten  days  at 
furthest.  The  Tlascalans  he  ordered  to  join  him  at  Tezcuco ;  the 
others  were  to  assemble  at  Chalco,  a  more  convenient  place  of 
rendezvous  for  the  operations  in  the  southern  quarter  of  the  valley. 
The  Tlascalans  arrived  within  the  time  prescribed,  led  by  the  younger 
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Xicotencatl,  supported  by  Chichemecatl,  the  same  doughty  warrior 
.  who  had  convoyed  the  brigantines  to  Tezcuco.  They  came  fifty 
thousand  strong,  according  to  Cortes,  making  a  briUiant  show  with 
their  military  finery,  and  marching  proudly  forward  under  the  great 
national  banner,  emblazoned  with  a  spread  eagle,  the  arms  of  the 
repubUc'  With  as  blithe  and. manly  a  step  as  if  they  were  going  to 
the  battle-ground,  they  defiled  through  the  gates  of  the  capital, 
mating  its  walls  ring  with  the  friendly  shouts  of  *'  Castile  and  Tlas- 
cala." 

The  observations  which  Cort^  had  made  in  his  late  tour  of 
reconnaissance  had  determined  him  to  begin  the  siege  by  distributing 
his  forces  into  three  separate  camps,  which  he  proposed  to  establish 
at  the  extremities  of  the  principal  causeways.  By  this  arrangement 
the  troops  would  be  eiubled  to  move  in  concert  on  the  capital,  and 
be  in  the  best  position  to  intercept  its  sup^es  from  the  surrounding 
country.  The  first  of  these  pomts  was  Tacuba,  commanding  the 
fatal  causeway  of  the  nocbe  triste.  This  was  assigned  to  Pedro  de 
Alvarado,  vrith  a  force  consisting,  according  to  Cortes'  own  statement, 
of  thirty  horse,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  Spanish  infantry,  and 
five  and  twenty  thousand  Tlascalans.  Chnstoval  de  Olid  haa  com- 
mand of  the  second  army,  of  much  the  same  magnitude,  which  was 
to  take  up  its  position  at  Cojohuacan,  the  city,  it  will  be  remembered, 
overlooking  the  short  causeway  connected  with  that  of  Iztapalapan. 
Gonzalo  de  Sandoval  had  clurge  of  the  third  division,  of  equal 
strength  with  each  of  the  two  preceding,  but  which  was  to  draw  its 
Indian  levies  from  the  forces  assembled  at  Chalco.  This  officer 
was  to  march  on  Iztapalapan,  and  complete  the  destruction  of  that 
city,  begun  by  Cortes  soon  after  his  entrance  into  the  valley.  It 
was  too  formidable  a  post  to  remain  in  the  rear  of  the  army.  The 
general  intended  to  support  the  attack  with  his  brigantines,  after 
which  the  subsequent  movements  of  Sandoval  would  be  determined 
by  circumstances.* 

Having  announced  his  intended  dispositions  to  his  officers,  the 
Spanish  commander  called  his  troops  together,  and  made  one  of  these 
brief  and  stirring  harangues  vrith  which  he  was  wont  on  great  occasions 
to  kindle  the  hearts  of  his  soldiety.  "  I  have  taken  the  last  step," 
he  said  ;  '*  I  have  brought  you  to  uie  goal  for  which  you  have  so  long 
panted.  A  few  days  will  place  you  before  the  gates  of  Mexico, — 
the  capital  from  which  you  were  driven  with  so  much  ignominy. 
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But  we  now  go  forward  under  the  smiles  of  Providence.  Does  any 
one  doubt  it  ?  Let  him  but  compare  our  present  condition  with  that 
in  which  we  found  ourselves  not  twelve  months  since,  when,  broken 
and  dispirited,  we  sought  shelter  within  the  walls  of  Tlascala ;  nay, 
with  that  in  which  we  were  but  a  few  months  since,  when  we  took  up 
our  quarters  in  Tezcuco.  Since  that  time  our  strength  has  been 
nearly  doubled.  We  are  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Faith,  fighting 
for  our  honour,  for  riches,  for  revenge.  I  have  brought  you  face  to 
face  with  your  foe.     It  is  for  you  to  do  the  rest."  * 

The  address  of  the  bold  chief  was  answered  by  the  thundering 
acclamations  of  his  followers,  who  declared  that  every  man  would'  do 
his  duty  under  such  a  leader ;  and  they  only  asked  to  be  led  against 
the  enemy.  Cortes  then  caused  the  regulations  for  the  army,  pub- 
lished at  Tlascala,  to  be  read  again  to  the  troops,  vnth  the  assurance 
that  they  should  be  enforced  to  the  letter. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  Indian  forces  should  precede  the  Spanish 
by  a  day's  march,  and  should  halt  for  their  confederates  on  the  borders 
of  the  Tezcucan  territory.  A  circumstance  occurred  soon  after  their 
departure,  which  gave  bad  augury  for  the  future.  A  quarrel  had 
arisen  in  the  camp  at  Tezcuco  between  a  Spanish  soldier  and  a 
Tlascalan  chief,  in  which  the  latter  was  badly  hurt.  He  was  sent 
back  to  Tlascala,  and  the  matter  was  hushed  up,  that  it  might  not 
reach  the  ears  of  the  general,  who,  it  was  known,  would  not  pass  it 
over  lightly.  Xicotencatl  was  a  near  relative  of  the  injured  party, 
and  on  the  first  day's  halt  he  took  the  opportunity  to  leave  the  army, 
with  a  number  of  his  followers,  and  set  off  for  Tlascala.  Other 
causes  are  assigned  for  his  desertion.^  It  is  certain  that,  from  the 
first,  he  looked  on  the  expedition  with  an  evil  eye,  and  had  predicted 
that  no  good  would  come  of  it.  He  came  into  it  vnth  reluctance,  as, 
indeed,  he  detested  the  Spaniards  in  his  heart. 

His  partner  in  the  command  instantly  sent  information  of  the 
affair  to  the  Spanish  general,  still  encamped  at  Tezcuco.  Cort&, 
who  saw  at  once  the  mischievous  consequences  of  this  defection  at 
such  a  time,  detached  a  party  of  Tlascalan  and  Tezcucan  Indians 
after  the  fugitive,  with  instructions  to  prevail  on  him,  if  possible, 
to  return  to  his  duty.  They  overtook  him  on  the  road,  and  remon- 
strated with  him  on  his  conduct,  contrasting  it  with  that  of  his 
countrymen  generally,  and  of  his  own  father  in  particular,  the  steady 
friend  of  the  white  men.  "  So  much  the  worse,"  replied  the  chieftain ; 
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"  if  they  had  taken  my  counsel,  they  would  never  have  become  the 
dupes  of  the  perfidious  strangers."  Finding  their  remonstrances 
received  only  with  anger  or  contemptuous  taunts,  the  emissaries 
returned  without  accomplishing  their  object. 

Cortes  did  not  hesitate  on  the  course  he  was  to  pursue.  "  Xico- 
tencatl,"  he  said,  "  had  always  been  the  enemy  of  the  Spaniards, 
first  in  the  field,  and  since  in  the  council-chamber ;  openly,  or  in 
secret,  still  the  same, — their  implacable  enemy.  There  was  no  use 
in  parleying  with  the  false-hearted  Indian."  He  instantly  despatched 
a  small  body  of  horse  with  an  alguacil  to  arrest  the  chief,  wherever 
he' might  be  found,  even  though  it  were  in  the  streets  of  Tlascala, 
and  to  bring  him  back  to  Tezcuco.  At  the  same  time  he  sent 
information  of  Xicotencatl's  proceedings  to  the  Tlascalan  senate, 
adding,  that  desertion  among  the  Spaniards  was  punished  with  death. 

The  emissaries  of  Cortes  punctually  fulfilled  his  orders.  They 
arrested  the  fugitive  chief, — ^whether  in  Tlascala  or  in  its  neighbour- 
hood is  uncertain, — and  brought  him  a  prisoner  to  Tezcuco,  where 
a  high  gallows,  erected  in  the  great  square,  was  prepared  for  his 
reception.  He  was  instantly  led  to  the  place  of  execution ;  his 
sentence  and  the  cause  for  wmch  he  suffered  were  publicly  proclaimed, 
and  the  unfortunate  cacique  expiated  his  offence  by  the  vile  death 
of  a  malefactor.  His  ample  property,  consisting  of  lands,  slaves,  and 
some  gold,  was  all  confiscated  to  the  Castilian  crown.^ 

Thus  perished  Xicotencati,  in  the  flower  of  his  age, — as  dauntless 
a  warrior  as  ever  led  an  Indian  army  to  battie.  He  was  the  first 
chief  who  successfully  resisted  the  arms  of  the  invaders  ;  and,  had  the 
natives  of  Anahuac  generally  been  animated  with  a  spirit  like  his, 
Cortes  would  probably  never  have  set  foot  in  the  capital  of  Monte- 
zuma. He  was  gifted  with  a  clearer  insight  into  the  future  than  his 
countrymen  ;  for  he  saw  that  the  European  was  an  enemy  far  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  Aztec.  Yet,  when  he  consented  to  fight  under 
the  banner  of  the  white  men,  he  had  no  right  to  desert  it,  and  he  in- 
curred the  penalty  prescribed  by  the  code  of  savage  as  well  as  of 
civilised  nations.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  Tlascalan  senate  aided 
in  apprehending  him,  having  previously  answered  Cortes,  that  his 
crime  was  punishable  with  deatn  by  their  own  laws.*  It  was  a  bold 
act,  however,  thus  to  execute  him  in  the  midst  of  his  people ;  for 
he  was  a  powerful  chief,  heir  to  one  of  the  four  seigniories  of  the 
republic.  His  chivalrous  qualities  made  him  popular,  especially 
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with  the  younger  part  of  his  countrymen ;  and  his  garments  were 
torn  into  shreds  at  his  death,  and  distributed  as  sacred  relics  among 
them.  Still,  no  resistance  was  offered  to  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  no  commotion  followed  it.  He  was  the  only  Tlascalan 
who  ever  swerved  from  his  loyalty  to  the  Spaniards. 

According  to  the  plan  of  operations  settled  by  Cortes,  Sandoval, 
with  his  division,  was  to  take  a  southern  direction ;  while  Alvarado 
and  Olid  would  make  the  northern  circuit  of  the  lakes.  These  two 
cavaliers,  after  getting  possession  of  Tacuba,  were  to  advance  to 
Chapoltepec,  and  demolish  the  great  aqueduct  there,  which  supplied 
Mexico  vrith  water.  On  May  lo,  they  commenced  their  march ; 
but  at  Acolman,  where  they  halted  for  the  night,  a  dispute  arose 
between  the  soldiers  of  the  two  divisions,  respecting  their  quarters. 
From  words  they  came  to  blows,  and  a  defiance  was  even  exchanged 
between  the  leaders,  who  entered  into  the  angry  feelings  of  their 
followers.  Intelligence  of  this  was  soon  communicated  to  Cortfe, 
who  sent  at  once  to  the  fiery  chiefs,  imploring  them,  by  their  regard 
for  him  and  the  common  cause,  to  lay  aside  their  differences,  which 
must  end  in  their  own  ruin,  and  that  of  the  expedition.  His  re- 
monstrance prevailed,  at  least,  so  far  as  to  estabush  a  show  of  re- 
conciliation between  the  parties.  But  Olid  was  not  a  man  to  forget, 
or  easily  to  forgive  ;  and  Alvarado,  though  frank  and  liberal,  had  an 
impatient  temper,  much  more  easily  excited  than  appeased,  lliey 
were  never  afterwards  friends. 

The  Spaniards  met  with  no  opposition  on  their  march.  The 
principal  towns  were  all  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
gone  to  strengthen  the  garrison  of  Mexico,  or  taken  refuge  with  their 
families  among  the  mountains.  Tacuba  was  in  like  manner  deserted, 
and  the  troops  once  more  established  themselves  in  their  old  quarters 
in  the  lordly  city  of  the  Tepanecs.* 

Their  first  undertaking  was,  to  cut  off  the  pipes  that  conducted 
the  water  from  the  royal  streams  of  Chapoltepec  to  feed  the  numerous 
tanks  and  fountains  which  sparkled  in  the  courtyards  of  the  capital. 
The  aqueduct,  partly  constructed  of  brickwork,  and  partly  of  stone 
and  mortar,  was  raised  on  a  strong,  though  narrow,  dike  which  trans- 
ported it  across  an  arm  of  the  lake ;  and  the  whole  work  was  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  monuments  of  Mexican  civilisation.  The  Indians, 
well  aware  of  its  importance,  had  stationed  a  large  body  of  troops  for 
its  protection.  A  battle  followed,  in  which  both  sides  suffered  con- 
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siderably,  but  the  Spaniards  were  victorious.  A  part  of  the  aqueduct 
was  demolished,  and  during  the  siege  no  water  found  its  way  again 
to  the  capital  through  this  channel. 

On  the  following  day  the  combined  forces  descended  on  the 
fatal  causeway,  to  msJte  themselves  masters,  if  possible,  of  the  nearest 
bridge.  They  found  the  dilce  covered  vrith  a  swarm  of  warriors,  as 
numerous  as  on  the  night  of  their  disaster,  while  the  surface  of  the 
lake  was  dark  with  the  multitude  of  canoes.  The  intrepid  Christians 
strove  to  advance  under  a  perfect  hurricane  of  missiles  from  the  water 
and  the  land,  but  they  maae  slow  progress.  Barricades  thrown  across 
the  causeway  embarrassed  the  cavalry,  and  rendered  it  nearly  useless. 
The  sides  of  the  Indian  boats  were  fortified  with  bulwarks,  which 
shielded  the  crews  from  the  arquebuses  and  crossbovrs ;  and,  when 
the  warriors  on  the  dike  were  hard  pushed  by  the  pikemen,  they  threw 
themselves  fearlessly  into  the  water,  as  if  it  were  uieir  native  element, 
and  reappearing  along  the  sides  of  the  dike,  shot  ofi  their  arrows  and 
javelins  with  fatal  execution.  After  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle, 
the  Christians  were  compelled  to  fall  back  on  their  own  quarters  with 
disgrace,  and — including  the  allies — ^with  nearly  as  much  damage 
as  they  had  inflicted  on  the  enemy.  Olid,  disgusted  with  the  result 
of  the  engagement,  inveighed  against  his  companion,  as  having 
involved  them  in  it  by  his  wanton  temerity,  and  drew  off  his  forces 
the  next  morning  to  his  own  station  at  Cojohuacan. 

The  camps,  separated  by  only  two  leagues,  maintained  an  easy 
communication  vrith  each  ouier.  They  found  abundant  employment 
in  foraging  the  neighbouring  country  for  provisions,  and  in  repelling 
the  active  sallies  of  the  eneim' ;  on  whom  they  took  their  revenge 
by  cutting  off  his  supplies.  But  their  own  position  was  precarious, 
and  they  looked  vritn  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  the  brigantines 
under  Cortes.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  May  that  Olid  took  up  his 
quarters  at  Cojohuacan ;  and  from  that  time  may  be  dated  the 
commencement  of  the  siege  of  Mexico.* 
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NO  sooner  had  Cortes  received  intelligence  that  his  two 
officers  had  established  themselves'  in  their  respective 
posts,  than  he  ordered  Sandoval  to  march  on  Iztpalapan. 
The  cavalier's  route  led  him  through  a  country  for  the 
most  part  friendly ;  and  at  Chalco  his  little  body  of  Spaniards  was 
swelled  by  the  formidable  muster  of  Indian  levies,  who  awaited  there 
his  approach.  After  this  jimction,  he  continued  his  march  without 
opposition  tiU  he  arrived  before  the  hostile  city,  tmder  whose  walls 
he  found  a  large  force  drawn  up  to  receive  him.  A  battle  followed, 
and  the  natives,  after  maintaining  their  ground  sturdily  for  some 
time,  were  compelled  to  g^ve  way,  and  to  seek  refuge  either  on  the 
water  or  in  that  part  of  the  town  which  hung  over  it.  The  remainder 
was  speedily  occupied  by  the  Spaniards. 

Meanwmle  Cort£s  had  set  sail  with  his  flotilla,  intending  to  support 
his  lieutenant's  attack  by  water.  On  drawing  near  the  southern  shore 
of  the  lake,  he  passed  under  the  shadow  of  an  insulated  peak,  since 
named  from  him  the  "  Rock  of  the  Marquess."  It  was  held  by  a  body 
of  Indians,  who  saluted  the  fleet,  as  it  passed,  with  showers  of  stones 
and  arrows.  Cortes,  resolving  to  punish  their  audacity,  and  to  clear 
the  lake  of  his  troublesome  enemy,  instantly  landed  with  a  hundred  and 
fifty  of  his  followers.  He  placed  himself  at  their  head,  scaled  the 
steep  ascent,  in  the  face  of  a  driving  storm  of  missiles,  and,  reaching 
the  summit,  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  There  was  a  number  of 
women  and  children,  also,  gathered  in  the  place,  whom  he  spared.^ 

On  the  top  of  the  eminence  was  a  blazing  beacon,  serving  to 
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notify  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  when  the  Spanish  fleet  weighed 
anchor.  Before  Cortes  had  regained  his  brigantine,  the  canoes  and 
firaguas  of  the  enemy  had  left  the  harbours  of  Mexico,  and  were  seen 
darkening  the  lake  for  man/  a  rood.  There  were  several  hundred  of 
them,  all  crowded  with  warriors,  and  advancing  rapidly  by  means  of 
their  oars  over  the  calm  bosom  of  the  waters.* 

Cortes,  who  regarded  his  fleet,  to  use  his  own  language,  as  "  the 
key  of  the  war,"  felt  the  importance  of  striking  a  decisive  blow  in 
the  first  encounter  with  the  enemy.  It  was  with  chagrin,  therefore, 
that  he  found  his  sails  rendered  useless  by  the  want  of  wind.  He 
calmly  waited  the  approach  of  the  Indian  squadron,  which,  however, 
lay  on  their  oars,  at  something  more  than  musket-shot  distance,  as 
if  hesitating  to  encqunter  these  leviathans  of  their  waters.  At  this 
moment,  a  light  air  from  land  rippled  the  surface  of  the  lake ;  it 
gradually  freshened  into  a  breeze,  and  Cortes,  taking  advantage  of  the 
friendly  succour,  which  he  may  be  excused,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, for  regarding  as  especially  sent  him  by  Heaven,  extended  his 
line  of  battle,  and  hore  down,  under  full  press  of  canvas,  on  the 
enemy. 

Tne  latter  no  sooner  encountered  the  bows  of  their  formidable 
opponents,  than  they  were  overturned  and  sent  to  the  bottom  by 
the  shock,  or  so  much  damaged  that  they  speedily  filled  and  sank. 
The  water  was  covered  with  the  wreck  of  broken  canoes,  and  with 
the  bodies  of  men  struggUng  for  life  in  the  waves,  and  vainly  imploring 
their  companions  to  take  them  on  board  their  overcrowded  vesseb. 
The  Spanish  fleet,  as  it  dashed  through  the  mob  of  boats,  sent  off  its 
volleys  to  the  right  and  left  with  a  terrible  effect,  completing  the 
discomfiture  of  me  Aztecs.  The  latter  made  no  attempt  at  resist- 
ance, scarcely  venturing  a  single  flight  of  arrows,  but  strove  with  all 
their  strength  to  regain  the  port  from  which  they  had  so  lately  issued. 
They  were  no  match  in  the  chase,  any  more  than  in  the  fight,  for 
their  terrible  antagonist,  who,  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  careered 
to  and  fro  at  his  pleasure,  dealing  death  widely  around  him,  and 
making  the  shores  ring  with  the  thunders  of  his  ordnance.  A  few 
only  of  the  Indian  flotilla  succeeded  in  recovering  the  port,  and, 
gUding  up  the  canals,  found  a  shelter  in  the  bosom  of  the  city,  where 
the  heavier  burden  of  the  brigantines  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to  follow.  This  victory,  more  complete  than  even  the  sangiune 
temper  of  Cortes  had  prognosticated,  proved  the  superiority  of  the 
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Spaniards,  and  left  them,  henceforth,  undisputed  masters  of  the 
Aztec  sea.* 

It  was  nearly  dusk  when  the  squadron,  coasting  along  the  great 
southern  causeway,  anchored  ofi  the  point  of  junction,  called  Xoloc, 
where  the  branch  from  Cojohuacan  meets  the  principal  diie.  The 
avenue  widened  at  this  point,  so  as  to  afford  room  for  two  towers, 
or  turreted  temples,  built  of  stone,  and  surrounded  by  walls  of  the 
same  material,  which  presented  altogether  a  position  of  some  strength, 
and,  at  the  present  moment,  was  garrisoned  by  a  body  of  Aztecs. 
They  were  not  numerous ;  and  Cortes,  landing  with  his  soldiers, 
succeeded  without  much  difficulty  in  dislodging  the  enemy,  and  in 
getting  possession  of  the  works. 

It  seems  to  have  been  originally  the  general's  design  to  take  up 
his  own  quarters  with  Olid  at  Cojohuacan.  But,  if  so,  he  now  changed 
his  purpose,  and  wisely  fixed  on  this  spot,  as  the  best  position  for  his 
encampment.  It  was  but  half  a  league  distant  from  the  capital ; 
and,  while  it  commanded  its  great  southern  avenue,  had  a  direct 
communicarion  with  the  garrison  at  Cojohuacan,  through  which  he 
might  receive  supplies  from  the  surrounding  country.  Here,  then, 
he  determined  to  establish  his  headquarters.  He  at  once  caused  his 
heavy  iron  cannon  to  be  transferred  from  the  briganunes  to  the 
causeway,  and  sent  orders  to  Ohd  to  join  him  with  half  his  force, 
while  Sandoval  was  instructed  to  abandon  his  present  quarters,  and 
advance  to  Cojohuacan,  whence  he  was  to  detach  fifty  picked  men 
of  his  infantry  to  the  camp  of  Cortes.  Having  made  these  arrange- 
ments, the  general  busily  occupied  himself  with  strengthening  the 
works  at  Xoloc,  and  putting  them  in  the  best  posture  of  defence. 

During  the  first  five  or  sii  days  after  their  encampment,  the 
Spaniards  experienced  much  annoyance  from  the  enemy,  who  too 
late  endeavoured  to  prevent  their  taking  up  a  position  so  near  the 
capital,  and  which,  had  they  knovra  much  of  the  science  of  war, 
they  would  have  taken  better  care  themselves  to  secure.  Contrary 
to  their  usual  practice,  the  Indians  made  their  attacks  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day.  The  water  swarmed  with  canoes,  which  hovered 
at  a  distance  in  tertor  of  the  briganunes,  but  still  approached  near 
enough,  especially  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  to  send  showers  of 
artovra  into  the  Christian  camp,  that  fell  so  thick  as  to  hide  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  impede  die  movements  of  the  soldiers.  Others 
ran  along  the  western  side  of  the  causeway,  unprotected,  as  it  was, 
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bv  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  plied  their  archeiy  vrith  such  galling  effect, 
that  the  Spaniards  were  forced  to  make  a  temporary  breach  in  the 
diie,  wide  enough  to  admit  two  of  their  own  smaller  vessels,  which, 
passing  through,  soon  obtained  an  entire  command  of  the  interior 
basin,  as  they  before  had  of  the  outer.  Still,  the  bold  barbarians, 
advancing  along  the  causeway,  marched  up  within  bow-shot  of  the 
Christian  ramparts,  sending  forth  such  yells  and  discordant  battle- 
cries,  that  it  seemed,  in  the  words  of  Cort£s,  "  as  if  heaven  and  earth 
were  coming  together.*'  But  they  were  severely  punished  for  their 
temerity,  as  the  batteries,  which  commanded  the  approaches  to  the 
camp,  opened  a  desolating  fire,  that  scattered  the  assailants,  and 
drove  them  back  in  confusion  to  their  own  quarters. 

The  two  principal  avenues  to  Mexico,  those  on  the  south  and 
the  west,  were  now  occupied  by  the  Christians.  There  still  remained 
a  third,  the  great  dike  of  Tepejacac,  on  the  north,  which,  indeed, 
taking  up  the  principal  street,  that  passed  in  a  direct  line  through 
the  heart  of  the  city,  might  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  dike 
of  Iztapalapan.  By  this  northern  route  a  means  of  escape  was  still 
left  open  to  the  besieged,  and  they  availed  themselves  of  it,  at  present, 
to  maintain  their  communications  with  the  country,  and  to  supply 
themselves  with  provisions.  Alvarado,  who  observed  this  from  nw 
station  at  Tacuba,  advised  his  commander  of  it,  and  the  latter  in- 
structed Sandoval  to  take  up  his  position  on  the  causeway.  Tliat 
officer,  though  sufEering  at  uie  time  from  a  severe  wound  received 
from  a  lance  in  one  of  the  late  skirmishes,  hastened  to  obey ;  and 
thus,  by  shutting  up  its  only  communication  with  the  surrounding 
country,  completed  the  blockade  of  the  capital. 

But  Cortis  was  net  content  to  wait  patiently  the  effects  of  a 
dilatory  blockade,  which  might  exhaust  the  patience  of  his  allies, 
and  his  own  resources.  He  determined  to  support  it  by  such  active 
assaults  on  the  city  as  should  still  further  distress  the  besieged,  and 
hasten  the  hour  of  surrender.  For  this  purpose  he  ordered  a  simul- 
taneous attack,  by  the  two  commanders  at  the  other  stations,  on 
the  quarters  nearest  their  encampments. 

On  the  day  appointed,  hb  forces  were  under  arms  with  the  dawn. 
Mass,  as  usual,  was  performed ;  and  the  Indian  confederates,  as 
they  listened  with  grave  attention  to  the  stately  and  imposing  service, 
regarded  with  undisguised  admiration  the  devotional  reverence 
shown  by  the  Christians,  whom,  in  their  simplicity,  they  looked  upon 
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as  little  less  than  divinities  themselves.  The  Spanish  infantry  marched 
in  the  van,  led  on  by  Cortes,  attended  by  a  number  of  cavaliers,  dis- 
mounted like  himseli.  They  had  not  moved  far  upon  the  causeway, 
when  they  were  brought  to  a  stand  bv  one  of  the  open  breaches,  that 
had  formerly  been  traversed  by  a  oridge.  On  the  further  side  a 
solid  rampart  of  stone  and  lime  had  been  erected,  and  behind  this 
a  strong  body  of  Aztecs  were  posted,  who  discharged  on  the  Spaniards, 
as  they  advanced,  a  thick  volley  of  arrows.  Tne  latter  vainly  en- 
deavonred  to  dislodge  them  with  their  firearms  and  crossbows  ;  they 
were  too  well  secured  behind  their  defences. 

Cortes  then  ordered  two  of  the  brigantines,  which  had  kept 
along,  one  on  each  side  of  the  causeway,  in  order  to  co-operate  with 
the  army,  to  station  themselves  so  as  to  enfilade  the  position  occupied 
by  the  enemy.  Thus  placed  between  two  well-directed  fires,  the 
Indians  were  compelled  to  recede.  The  soldiers  on  board  the  vessels, 
springing  to  land,  bounded  like  deer  up  the  sides  of  the  dike.  They 
were  soon  followed  by  their  countrymen  under  Cortes,  who,  throwing 
themselves  into  the  water,  swam  the  undefended  chasm,  and  joined 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The  Meiicana  fell  back,  however,  in  some- 
thing like  order,  till  they  reached  another  opening  in  the  dike,  like  the 
former,  dismantled  of  its  bridge,  and  fortified  in  the  same  manner 
by  a  bulwark  of  stone,  behind  which  the  retreating  Aztecs,  swimming 
across  the  chasm,  and  reinforced  by  fresh  bodies  of  their  countrymen, 
again  took  shelter. 

They  made  good  their  post  till,  again  assailed  by  the  cannonade 
from  the  brigantines,  they  were  compelled  to  give  way.  In  this 
manner  breach  after  breach  was  carried,  and,  at  every  fresh  instance 
of  success,  a  shout  went  up  from  the  crews  of  the  vessels,  which, 
answered  by  the  long  files  of  the  Spaniards  and  their  confederates 
on  the  causeway,  made  the  valley  echo  to  its  borders. 

Cortes  had  now  reached  the  end  d  the  great  avenue,  where  it 
entered  the  suburbs.  There  he  halted  to  give  time  for  the  rear- 
guard to  come  up  with  him.  It  was  detained  by  the  labour  of  filling 
up  the  breaches  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  practicable  passage 
for  the  artillery  and  horse,  and  to  secure  one  for  the  rest  of  the  army 
on  its  retreat.  This  important  duty  was  intrusted  to  the  allies, 
who  executed  it  by  tearing  down  the  ramparts  on  the  margins,  and 
throwing  them  into  the  chasms,  and,  when  this  was  not  sufficient, — 
for  the  water  was  deep  around  the  southern  causeway, — by  dislodging 
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the  great  stones  and  rubbish  from  the  dike  itself,  which  was  broad 
enough  to  admit  of  it,  and  adding  them  to  the  pile,  until  it  was  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  water. 

The  street  on  which  the  Spaniards  now  entered,  was  the  great 
avenue  that  intersected  the  town  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
same  by  which  they  had  first  visited  the  capital.  It  was  broad  and 
perfectly  straight,  and,  in  the  distance,  dark  masses  of  warriors 
might  be  seen  gathering  to  the  support  of  their  countrymen,  who 
were  prepared  to  dispute  the  further  progress  of  the  Spaniards. 
The  sides  were  lined  with  buildings,  the  terraced  roofs  of  which 
were  also  crowded  with  combatants,  who,  as  the  army  advanced, 
poured  down  a  pitiless  storm  of  missiles  on  their  heads,  which  glanced 
harmless,  indeed,  from  the  coat  of  mail,  but  too  often  found  their 
way  through  the  more  common  gscaupil  of  the  soldier,  already  gaping 
with  many  a  ghastly  rent.  Cort6s  to  rid  himself  of  this  annoyance 
for  the  future,  ordered  his  Indian  pioneers  to  level  the  principal 
buildings,  as  they  advanced ;  in  which  work  of  demolition,  no  less 
than  in  the  repair  of  the  breaches,  they  proved  of  inestimable  service.'' 

The  Spaniards,  meanwhile,  were  steadily,  but  slowly,  advancing, 
as  the  enemy  recoiled  before  the  roUing  fire  of  musketry,  thou^ 
turning  at  intervals  to  discharge  their  javelins  and  arrows  against 
their  pursuers.  In  this  way  they  kept  along  the  great  street,  until 
their  course  was  interrupted  by  a  wide  ditch  or  canal,  once  traversed 
by  a  bridge,  of  which  only  a  few  planks  now  remained.  These  were 
broken  by  the  Indians  the  moment  they  had  crossed,  and  a  formidable 
array  of  spears  were  instantly  seen  bristling  over  the  summit  of  a 
solid  rampart  of  stone,  which  protected  the  opposite  side  of  the 
canal.  Cortes  was  no  longer  supported  by  his  brigantines,  which 
the  shallowness  of  the  canals  prevented  from  penetrating  into  the 
suburbs.  He  brought  forwara  his  arquebusiers,  who,  protected  by 
the  targets  of  their  comrades,  opened  a  fire  on  the  enemy.  But  the 
balls  fell  harmless  from  the  bulwarks  of  stone ;  while  the  assailants 
presented  but  too  easy  a  mark  to  their  opponents. 

The  general  then  caused  the  heavy  guns  to  be  brought  up,  and 
opened  a  lively  cannonade,  which  soon  cleared  a  breach  in  the  works, 
through  which  the  musketeers  and  crossbowmen  poured  in  their 
volleys  thick  as  hail.  The  Indians  now  gave  way  in  disorder,  after 
having  held  their  antagonists  at  bay  for  two  hours.'  The  latter, 
jumping  into  the  shallow  water,  scaled  the  opposite  bank  without 
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further  resistance,  and  drove  the  enemy  along  the  street  towards 
the  square,  where  the  sacred  pyramid  reared  its  colossal  bulk  high 
over  the  other  edifices  of  the  city. 

It  was  a  spot  too  familiar  to  the  Spaniards.  On  one  side  stood 
the  palace  of  Azayacatl,  their  old  quarters,  the  scene  to  many  of 
them  of  so  much  suffering.  Opposite  was  the  pile  of  low,  irregular, 
buildings,  once  the  residence  of  the  unfortunate  Montezuma  ;  while 
the  third  side  of  the  square  was  flanlced  by  the  Coatefantlt,  or  Wall  of 
Serpents,  which  encompassed  the  great  Uocalli  with  its  little  city  of 
holy  edifices.  The  Spaniards  halted  at  the  entrance  of  the  square, 
as  if  oppressed,  and  for  a  moment  overpowered,  by  the  bitter  recol- 
lections that  crowded  on  their  minds.  But  their  intrepid  leader, 
impatient  at  their  hesitation,  loudly  called  on  them  to  advance  before 
the  Aztecs  had  time  to  rally ;  and  grasping  his  target  in  one  hand, 
and  waving  his  sword  high  above  his  head  with  the  other,  he  cried 
his  war-cry  of  "  St.  lago,    and  led  them  at  once  against  the  enemy. 

The  Mexicans,  intimidated  by  the  presence  of  their  detested 
foe,  who,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  had  again  forced  his  way  into 
the  heart  of  their  city,  made  no  further  resbtance,  but  retreated,  or 
rather  fled,  for  refuge  into  the  sacred  inclosure  of  the  teocalli,  where 
the  numerous  buildings  scattered  over  its  ample  area  afforded  many 
good  points  of  defence.  A  few  priests,  clad  in  their  usual  wild  and 
blood-stained  vestments,  were  to  be  seen  lingering  on  the  terraces 
which  wound  round  the  stately  sides  of  the  pyramid,  chanting  hymns 
in  honour  of  their  god,  and  encouraging  the  warriors  below  to  battle 
bravely  for  his  altars. 

The  Spaniards  poured  through  the  open  gates  into  the  area, 
and  a  small  party  rushed  up  the  winding  corridors  to  its  summit. 
No  vestige  now  remained  there  of  the  Cross,  or  of  any  other  symbol 
of  the  pure  faith  to  which  it  had  been  dedicated.  A  new  effigy  of 
the  Aztec  war-god  had  taken  the  place  of  the  one  demolished  by  the 
Christians,  and  raised  its  fantastic  and  hideous  form  in  the  same 
niche  which  had  been  occupied  by  its  predecessor.  The  Spaniards 
soon  tore  away  its  golden  mask  and  the  rich  jewels  with  which  it  was 
bedizened,  and  hurling  the  struggUng  priests  down  the  sides  of  the 
pyramid,  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  their  comrades  in  the  area. 
It  was  full  time.' 

Tlie  Aztecs,  indignant  at  the  sacrilegious  outrage  perpetrated 
before  their  eyes,  and  gathering  courage  from  the  inspiration  of 
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the  place,  ander  the  very  presence  of  their  deities,  raised  a  yell  of 
horror  and  vindictive  fury,  as,  throwing  themselves  into  something 
like  order,  they  sprang,  by  a  common  impulse  on  the  Spaniards. 
The  latter,  who  had  halted  near  the  entrance,  though  taken  by 
surprise,  made  an  effort  to  maintain  their  position  at  the  gateway. 
But  in  vain ;  for  the  headlong  rush  of  the  assailants  drove  them  at 
once  into  the  square,  where  they  were  attacked  by  other  bodies  of 
Indians,  pouring  in  from  the  neighbouring  streets.  Broken,  and 
losing  their  presence  of  mind,  the  troops  made  no  attempt  to  rally, 
but,  crossing  the  square,  and  abandoning  the  caimon  planted  there 
to  the  enemy,  they  hurried  down  the  great  street  of  Iztapalapan. 
Here  they  were  soon  mingled  with  the  allies,  who  choked  up  the 
way,  and  who,  catching  the  panic  of  the  Spaniards,  increased  the 
confusion,  while  the  eyes  of  the  fugitives,  blinded  by  die  missiles  that 
rained  on  them  from  the  azj>teas,  were  scarcely  capable  of  distin- 
guishing friend  from  foe.  In  vain  Cortes  endeavoured  to  stay  the 
torrent,  and  to  restore  order.  His  voice  was  drowned  in  the  wild 
uproar,  as  he  was  swept  away,  like  driftwood,  by  the  fury  of  the 
current. 

All  seemed  to  be  lost ; — ^when  suddenly  sounds  were  heard  in  an 
adjoining  street,  like  the  distant  tramp  of  horses  galloping  rapidly 
over  the  pavement.  They  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  and  a  body  of 
cavalry  soon  emerged  on  the  great  square.  Though  but  a  handful 
in  number,  they  plunged  boIiUy  into  the  thick  of  the  enemy.  We 
liave  often  had  occasion  to  notice  the  superstitious  dread  entertained 
by  the  Indians  of  the  horse  and  his  rider.  And,  although  the  long 
residence  of  the  cavalry  in  the  capital  had  familiarised  the  natives, 
in  some  measure,  with  their  presence,  so  long  a  time  had  now  elapsed 
since  they  had  beheld  them,  that  all  their  former  mysterious  terrors 
revived  in  full  force ;  and,  when  thus  suddenly  assailed  in  flank  by 
the  formidable  apparition,  they  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fell 
into  confusion.  It  soon  spread  to  the  leading  files,  and  Cortes,  per- 
ceiving his  advantage,  turned  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and, 
at  this  time  supported  by  his  followers,  succeeded  in  driving  the 
enemy  with  some  loss  back  into  the  enclosure. 

It  was  now  the  hour  of  vespers,  and,  as  night  must  soon  over- 
take them,  he  made  no  further  attempt  to  pursue  his  advantage. 
Ordering  the  trumpets,  therefore,  to  sound  a  retreat,  he  drew  off 
Ms  forces  in  good  order,  taking  with  him  the  artillery  which  had  been 
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abandoned  in  the  square.  The  allies  first  went  off  the  ground, 
followed  by  the  Spanish  infantry,  while  the  rear  was  protected  by 
the  horse,  thus  reversing  the  order  of  march  on  their  entrance.  The 
Aztecs  hung  on  the  closing  files,  and  though  driven  back  by  frequent 
charges  of  the  cavalry,  still  followed  in  the  distance,  shooting  ofi 
their  ineffectual  missiles,  and  filling  the  air  with  wild  cries  and  bowl- 
ings, like  a  herd  of  ravenous  wolves  disappointed  of  their  prey.  It 
was  late  before  the  army  reached  its  quarters  at  Xoloc. 

Cortes  had  been  well  supported  by  Alvarado  and  Sandoval  in 
this  assault  on  the  city;  though  neither  of  these  commanders  had 
penetrated  the  suburbs,  deterred,  perhaps,  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
passage,  which,  in  Alvarado's  case,  were  greater  than  those  presented 
to  Cortes,  from  the  greater  number  of  breaches  with  which  the  dike 
is  his  quarter  was  intersected.  Something  was  owing,  too,  to  the 
want  of  brigantines,  until  Cortes  supplied  the  deficiency  by  detaching 
half  of  his  Uttle  navy  to  the  support  of  his  officers.  Without  their 
co-operation,  however,  the  general  himself  could  not  have  advanced 
so  far,  nor,  perhaps,  have  succeeded  at  all  in  setting  foot  within  the 
city.  The  success  of  this  assault  spread  consternation,  not  only  among 
the  Mexicans,  but  their  vassals,  as  they  saw  that  the  formidable 
preparations  for  defence  were  to  avail  little  against  the  white  man, 
who  had  so  soon,  in  spite  of  them,  forced  his  way  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  capital.  Several  of  the  neighbouring  places,  in  consequence, 
now  showed  a  willingness  to  shake  off  their  allegiance,  and  claimed  the 
protection  of  the  Spaniards.  Among  these,  were  the  territory  of 
Xochimilco,  so  roughly  treated  by  the  invaders,  and  some  tribes  of 
Otomies,  a  rude  but  valiant  people,  who  dwelt  on  the  western  con- 
fines of  the  valley.*  Their  support  was  valuable,  not  so  much  from 
the  additional  ranforcements  which  it  brought,  as  from  the  greater 
security  it  gave  to  the  army,  whose  outposts  were  perpetually  menaced 
by  these  warlike  barbarians. 

The  most  iinportant  aid  which  the  Spaniards  received  at  this 
time  was  from  Tezcuco,  whose  prince,  Irtlilxochitl,  gathered  the 
whole  strength  of  his  levies,  to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand,  if  we 
are  to  credit  Cortes,  and  led  them  in  person  to  the  Christian  camp. 
By  the  general's  orders  they  were  distributed  among  the  three 
divisions  of  the  besiegers.' 

Thus  strengthened,  Cortes  prepared  to  make  another  attack 
upon  the  capital,  and  that  before  it  should  have  time  to  recover 
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from  the  former.  Orders  were  given  to  his  lieutenants  on  the  other 
causeways,  to  march  at  the  same  time,  and  co-operate  with  him,  as 
before,  in  the  assault.  It  was  conducted  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  on  the  previous  entry,  the  infantry  taking  the  van,  and  the  allies 
and  cavalry  following.  But,  to  the  great  dismay  of  the  Spaniards, 
thCT  found  two-thirds  of  the  breaches  restored  to  their  former  sute, 
and  the  stones  and  other  materials,  with  which  they  had  been  stopped, 
removed  by  the  indefatigable  enemy.  They  were  again  obliged  to 
bring  up  the  cannon,  the  brigantines  ran  alongside,  and  the  enemy 
was  dislodged,  and  driven  from  post  to  post,  in  the  same  manner  as  on 
the  preceding  attack.  In  short,  the  whole  work  was  to  be  done  over 
again.  It  was  not  till  an  hour  after  noon  diat  the  army  had  won  a 
footing  in  the  suburbs. 

Here  their  progress  was  not  so  difficult  as  before  ;  for  the  buildings 
from  the  terraces  of  which  they  had  experienced  the  most  annoyance 
had  been  swept  away.  Still  it  was  only  step  by  step  that  they  forced 
a  passage  in  face  of  the  Mexican  mihtia,  who  disputed  their  advance 
with  the  same  spirit  as  before.  Cortes,  who  would  willingly  have 
spared  the  inhabitants,  if  he  could  have  brought  them  to  terms,  saw 
them  vrith  regret,  as  he  says,  thus  desperately  bent  on  a  war  of  exter- 
mination. He  conceived  that  there  would  be  no  way  more  likely  to 
affect  their  minds,  than  by  destroying  at  once  some  of  the  principal 
edifices,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  venerate  as  the  pride  and 
ornament  of  the  city. 

Marching  into  the  great  square,  he  selected,  as  the  first  to  be 
destroyed,  the  old  palace  of  Aiayacatl,  his  former  barracks.  The 
ample  range  of  low  buildings  was,  it  is  true,  constructed  of  stone ; 
but  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  outworks,  its  turrets,  and  roofs,  were 
of  wood.  The  Spaniards,  whose  associations  with  the  pile  were  of  so 
gloomy  a  character,  sprang  to  the  work  of  destruction  with  a  satisfac- 
tion like  that  which  tne  French  mob  may  have  felt  in  the  demolition 
of  the  Bastile.  Torches  and  firebrands  were  thrown  about  in  all 
directions ;  the  lower  parts  of  the  building  were  speedily  on  fire, 
which,  running  along  uie  inflammable  hangings  and  woodwork  of 
the  interior,  rapidly  spread  to  the  second  floor.  There  the  element 
took  freer  range,  and,  oefore  it  was  visible  from  without,  sent  up  from 
every  aperture  and  crevice  a  dense  column  of  vapour,  that  hung  like  a 
funereal  pall  over  the  city.  This  was  dissipated  by  a  bright  sheet  of 
flame,  which  enveloped  all  the  upper  re^ons  of  the  vast  pile,  till,  the 
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supporters  girii^  way,  the  wide  range  of  turreted  chambers  fell, 
amidst  clouds  of  dust  and  ashes,  with  an  appalling  crash,  that  for  a 
moment  stayed  the  Spaniards  in  the  work  of  devastation. 

It  was  but  for  a  moment.  On  the  other  side  of  the  square,  ad- 
joining Montezuma's  residence,  were  several  buildings,  as  the  reader 
IS  aware,  appropriated  to  animals.  One  of  these  was  now  marked  for 
destruction, — the  House  of  Birds,  filled  with  specimens  of  all  the 

fainted  varieties  which  swarmed  over  the  wide  forests  of  Mexico, 
t  was  an  airy  and  elegant  building,  after  the  Indian  fashion,  and, 
viewed  in  connection  with  its  object,  was  undoubtedly  a  remarkable 
proof  of  refinement  and  intellectual  taste  in  a  barbarous  monarch. 
Its  light,  combustible  materials  of  wood  and  bamboo  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  heavy  stone  edifices  round  it,  and  made  it  obviously 
convenient  for  the  present  purpose  of  the  invaders.  The  torches 
were  applied,  and  the  fanciful  structure  was  soon  wrapped  in  flames, 
that  sent  their  baleful  splendours  far  and  wide  over  city  and  lake. 
Its  feathered  inhabitants  either  perished  in  the  fire,  or  those  of  stronger 
wing,  bursting  the  burning  lattice-work  of  the  aviary,  soared  high 
into  the  air,  and,  fluttering  for  a  while  over  the  devoted  city,  fled 
with  loud  screams  to  their  native  forests  beyond  the  mountains. 

The  Aztecs  gazed  with  inexpressible  horror  on  this  destruction 
of  the  venerable  abode  of  their  monarchs,  and  of  the  monuments 
of  their  luxury  and  splendour.  Their  rage  was  exasperated  almcet 
to  madness,  as  they  beheld  their  hated  foes,  the  Tlascalans,  busy  in 
the  work  of  desolation,  and  aided  by  the  Tezcucans,  their  own  allies, 
and  not  unfrequently  their  kinsmen.  "ITiey  vented  their  fury  in  bitter 
execrations,  especially  on  the  young  prince  Ixtlilxochitl,  who,  nurch- 
ing  side  by  side  with  Cortes,  took  his  full  share  in  the  dangers  of  the 
day.  The  warriors  from  the  housetops  poured  the  most  opprobrious 
epithets  on  him  as  he  passed,  denouncing  him  as  a  false-hearted 
traitor ;  false  to  his  country  and  his  blood, — reproaches  not  alto- 
gether unmerited,  as  his  kinsman,  who  chronicles  the  circumstance, 
candidly  confesses.  He  gave  little  heed  to  their  taunts,  however, 
holding  on  his  way  with  the  dogged  resolution  of  one  true  to  the 
cause  in  which  he  was  embarked ;  and,  when  he  entered  the  great 
square,  he  grappled  vrith  the  leader  of  the  Aztec  forces,  wrenched  a 
lance  from  his  grasp,  won  by  the  latter  from  the  Christians,  and  dealt 
him  a  blow  with  his  mace,  or  maguakuitl,  which  brought  him  lifeless 
to  the  ground. 
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The  Spanish  commander,  having  accomplished  the  work  of 
destraction,  sounded  a  retreat,  sending  on  the  Indian  allies,  who 
blocked  up  the  way  before  him.  The  Mexicans,  maddened  by  their 
losses,  in  wild  transports  of  fury  hung  close  on  his  rear,  and  though 
driven  back  by  the  cavalry,  still  returned,  throwing  themselves 
desperately  under  the  horses,  striving  to  tear  the  riders  from  their 
saddles,  and  content  to  throw  away  their  own  lives  for  one  blow  at 
their  enemy.  Fortunately  the  greater  part  of  their  militia  was 
engaged  with  the  assailants  on  the  opposite  quarters  of  the  city ; 
but,  thus  crippled,  they  pushed  the  Spaniards  under  Cortes  so  vigor- 
ously, that  few  reached  the  camp  that  night  without  bearing  on  their 
bodies  some  token  of  the  desperate  conflict. 

On  the  following  day,  and,  indeed,  on  several  days  following,  the 
general  repeated  his  assaults  with  as  little  care  for  repose,  as  if  he 
and  his  men  had  been  made  of  iron.  On  one  occasion  he  advanced 
some  way  dowm  the  street  of  Tacuba,  in  which  he  carried  three  of  the 
bridges,  desirous,  if  possible,  to  open  a  communication  with  Alvarado, 
posted  on  the  contiguous  causeway.  But  the  Spaniards  in  that 
quarter  had  not  penetrated  beyond  the  suburbs,  still  impeded  by  the 
severe  character  of  the  ground,  and  wanting,  it  may  be,  somewhat  of 
that  fiery  impetuosity  which  the  soldier  feels  who  fights  under  the 
eye  of  his  chi^. 

In  each  of  these  assaults,  the  breaches  were  found  more  or  less 
restored  to  their  original  state  by  the  pertinacious  Mexicans,  and  the 
materials,  which  had  been  deposited  in  them  with  so  much  labour, 
again  removed.  It  may  seem  strange,  that  Cort6s  did  not  take 
measures  to  guard  against  the  repetition  of  an  act  which  caused  so 
much  delay  and  embarrassment  to  his  operations.  He  notices  thb 
in  his  letter  to  the  Emperor,  in  which  he  says  that  to  do  so  would  have 
required,  either  that  he  should  have  established  his  quarters  in  the 
city  itself,  which  would  have  surrounded  him  with  enemies,  and  cut 
off  his  communications  with  the  country ;  or  that  he  should  have 
posted  a  sufficient  guard  of  Spaniards — for  the  natives  were  out  of  the 
question — to  protect  the  breaches  by  night,  a  duty  altogether  beyond 
the  strength  of  men  engaged  in  so  arduous  a  service  through  the  day.* 

Yet  this  was  the  course  adopted  by  Alvarado ;    who  stationed, 

at  night,  a  guard  of  fortv  soldiers  for  the  defence  of  the  opening 

nearest  to  the  enemy.    This  was  relieved  by  a  similar  detachment  in 

a  few  hours,  and  this  again  by  a  third,  the  two  former  still  lying  on  their 
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post ;  so  that,  on  an  alarm,  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  twentv 
soldiers  was  ready  on  the  spot  to  repel  an  attack.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
the  whole  division  took  up  their  bivouac  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
breach,  resting  on  their  arms,  and  ready  for  instant  action.-^ 

But  a  life  of  such  incessant  toil  and  vigilance  was  almost  too 
severe  even  for  the  stubborn  constitutions  of  the  Spaniards.  "  Through 
the  long  night,"  exclaims  Diaz,  who  served  in  Alvarado's  division, 
"  we  kept  our  dreary  watch  ;  neither  wind,  nor  wet,  nor  cold  availing 
anything.  There  we  stood,  smarting,  as  we  were,  from  the  wounds 
we  had  received  in  the  fight  of  the  preceding  day."  It  was  the  rainy 
season,  which  continues  in  that  country  from  July  to  September  ; 
and  the  surface  of  the  causeways,  flooded  by  the  storms,  and  broken, 
up  by  the  constant  movement  of  such  large  bodies  of  men,  was  con- 
verted into  a  marsh,  or  rather  quagmire,  which  added  inconceivably 
to  the  distresses  of  the  army. 

The  troops  under  Cort6s  were  scarcely  in  a  better  situation. 
But  few  of  them  could  find  shelter  in  the  rude  towers  that  garnished 
the  works  of  Xoloc.  The  greater  part  were  compelled  to  bivouac 
in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Every 
man,  unless  his  wounds  prevented  it,  was  required  by  the  camp 
regulations  to  sleep  on  his  arms ;  and  they  were  often  roused  from 
their  hasty  slumbers  by  the  midnight  call  to  battle.  For  Guate- 
mozin,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  his  countrymen,  frequently 
selected  the  hours  of  darkness  to  aim  a  blow  at  the  enemy.  "  In 
short,"  exclaims  the  veteran  soldier  above  quoted,  "  so  unintermitting 
were  our  engagements,  by  day  and  by  night,  during  the  three  montl^ 
in  which  we  lay  before  the  capital,  that  to  recount  them  all  would 
but  exhaust  the  reader's  patience,  and  make  him  to  fancy  he  was 
perusing  the  incredible  feats  of  a  knight  errant  of  romance." 

The  Aztec  emperor  conducted  his  operations  on  a  systematic 
plan,  which  showed  some  approach  to  military  science.  He  not 
unfrequently  made  simultaneous  attacks  on  the  three  several  divisions 
of  the  Spaniards  established  on  the  causeways,  and  on  the  garrisons 
at  their  extremities.  To  accomplish  this,  he  enforced  the  service 
not  merely  of  his  ovm  militia  of  the  capital,  but  of  the  great  tovms 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  all  moved  in  concert,  at  the  well-known 
signal  of  the  beacon-fire,  or  of  the  huge  drum  struck  by  the  priests 
on  the  summit  of  the  temple.  One  of  these  general  attacks,  it  was 
observed,  whether  from  accident  or  design,  took  place  on  the  ere  of 
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St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  Spaniards 
made  their  second  entry  into  the  Mexican  capital. 

Notwithstanding  tne  severe  drain  on  his  forces  by  this  incessant 
warfare,  the  young  monarch  contrived  to  relieve  them  in  some  degree 
by  different  detachments,  who  took  the  place  of  one  another.  This 
was  apparent  from  the  different  uniforms  and  military  badges  of  the 
Indian  battalions,  who  successively  came  and  disappeared  from  the 
field.  At  night  a  strict  guard  was  maintained  in  the  Aztec  quarters, 
a  thing  not  cosdmon  with  the  nations  of  the  plateau.  The  outposts 
of  the  hostile  armies  were  stationed  within  sight  of  each  other.  That 
of  the  Mexicans  was  usually  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  wide 
breach,  and  its  position  was  marked  by  a  large  fire  in  front.  The  hours 
for  relieving  guard  were  intimated  by  the  shrill  Aztec  whistle,  while 
bodies  of  men  might  be  seen  moving  behind  the  flame,  which  threw 
a  still  ruddier  glow  over  the  cinnamon-coloured  skins  of  the  warriors. 

While  thus  active  on  land,  Guatemozin  was  not  idle  on  the  water. 
He  was  too  wise,  indeed,  to  cope  with  the  Spanish  navy  again  in  open 
battle ;  but  he  resorted  to  stratagem,  so  much  more  congenial  to 
Indian  warfare.  He  placed  a  large  number  of  canoes  in  ambuscade 
among  the  tall  reeds  which  fringed  the  southern  shores  of  the  lake, 
and  caused  piles,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  driven  into  the  neighbouring 
shallows.  Several  ■piraguas,  or  boats  of  a  larger  size,  then  issued  forth, 
and  rowed  near  the  spot  where  the  Spanish  brigantines  were  moored. 
Two  of  the  smallest  vessels,  supposmg  the  Indian  barks  were  con- 
veying provisions  to  the '  besieged,  instantly  stood  after  them,  as  had 
been  foreseen.  The  Aztec  boats  fled  for  shelter  to  the  reedy  thicket, 
where  their  companions  lay  in  ambush.  The  Spaniards,  following, 
were  soon  entangled  among  the  palisades  under  the  water.  They 
were  instantly  surrounded  by  the  whole  swarm  of  Indian  canoes,  most 
of  the  men  were  wounded,  several,  including  the  two  commanders, 
slain,  and  one  of  the  brigantines  fell — a  useless  prize — into  the  hands 
of  the  victors.  Among  the  slain  was  Pedro  Barba,  captain  of  the  cross- 
bowmen,  a  gallant  ofRcer,  who  had  highly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Conquest.  This  disaster  occasioned  much  mortification  to  Cortes. 
It  was  a  salutary  lesson  that  stood  him  in  good  stead  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war. 

Thus  the  contest  was  waged  by  land  and  by  water, — on  the  cause- 
way, the  city,  and  the  lake.  Whatever  else  might  fail,  the  capital  of 
the  Aztec  empire  was  true  to  itself ;  and,  mindful  of  its  ancient 
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renown,  opposed  a  bold  front  to  its  enemies  in  every  direction.  As 
in  a  body,  whose  extremities  have  been  struck  with  death,  life  still 
rallied  in  the  heart,  and  seemed  to  beat  there  for  the  time,  with  even 
a  more  vigorous  ptilsation  than  ever. 

It  may  appear  extraordinary  that  Guatemozin  should  have  been 
able  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  crowded  population  now 
gathered  in  the  metropolis,  especially  as  the  avenues  were  all  in  the 
possession  of  the  besieging  army.*  But,  independently  of  the  pre- 
parations made  with  this  view  before  the  siege  and  of  the  loathsome 
sustenance  daily  furnished  by  the  victims  for  sacrifice,  supplies  were 
constantly  obtained  from  the  surrounding  country  across  the  lake. 
This  was  so  conducted,  for  a  time,  as  in  a  great  measure  to  escape 
observation ;  and  even  when  the  brigantines  were  commanded  to 
cruise  day  and  night,  and  sweep  the  waters  of  the  boats  employed 
in  this  service,  many  still  contrived,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  the  cruisers,  and  brought  their  cargoes  into 
port.  It  was  not  till  the  great  tovras  in  the  neighbourhood  cast  off 
their  allegiance  that  the  supply  began  to  fail,  from  the  failure  of  its 
sources.  This  defection  was  more  frequent,  as  the  inhabitants  be- 
came convinced  that  the  government,  incompetent  to  its  own  defence, 
must  be  still  more  so  to  theirs :  and  the  Aztec  metropolis  saw  its 
great  vassals  fall  off,  one  after  another,  as  the  tree,  over  which  decay 
IS  stealing,  parts  vrith  its  leaves  at  the  first  blast  of  the  tempest.' 

The  cities,  which  now  claimed  the  Spanish  general's  protection, 
supplied  the  camp  vrith  an  incredible  number  of  warriors  ;  a  number 
which,  if  we  admit  Cortes'  own  estimate,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  could  have  only  served  to  embarrass  his  operations  on  the 
long  extended  causeways.  Yet  it  is  true  that  the  valley,  teeming 
with  towns  and  viUages,  swarmed  with  a  population — and  one,  too, 
in  which  every  man  was  a  warrior — greatly  exceeding  that  of  the 
present  day.  These  levies  were  distributed  among  the  three  garrisons 
at  the  terminations  of  the  causeways ;  and  many  found  active  em- 
ployment in  foraging  the  country  for  provisions,  and  yet  more  in 
carrying  on  hostilities  against  the  places  still  unfriendly  to  the 
Spaniards. 

Cort6g  found  further  occupation  for  them  in  the  construction 

of  barracks  for  his  troops,  who  suffered  greatly  from  exposure  to  the 

incessant  rains  of  the  season,  which  were  observed  to  fall  more  heavily 

by  night  than  by  day.     Quantities  of  stone  and  timber  were  obtained 
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from  the  building  that  had  been  demolished  in  the  city.  They 
were  transported  in  the  bngantines  to  the  causeway,  and  from  these 
materials  a  row  of  huts  or  barracks  was  constructed,  extending  on 
either  side  of  the  works  of  Xoloc.  It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  great 
breadth  of  the  causeway  at  this  place,  one  of  the  deepest  parts  of  the 
lake,  to  add,  that,  although  the  barracks  were  erected  in  parallel 
lines  on  the  opposite  sides  of  it,  there  still  remained  space  enough 
for  the  army  to  defile  between. 

By  this  arrangement,  ample  accommodations  were  furnished 
for  the  Spanish  troops  and  their  Indian  attendants,  amounting  in 
all  to  about  two  thousand.  The  great  body  of  the  allies,  with  a  small 
detachment  of  horse  and  infantry,  were  quartered  at  the  neighbouring 
post  of  Cwohuacan,  which  served  to  protect  the  rear  of  the  encamp- 
ment, and  to  maintain  its  communications  with  the  country.  A 
similar  disposition  of  forces  took  place  in  the  other  divisions  of  the 
army,  under  Alvarado  and  Sandoval,  though  the  accommodations 
provided  for  the  shelter  of  the  troops  on  their  causeways  were  not  so 
substantial  as  those  for  the  division  of  Cortes. 

The  Spanish  camp  was  supplied  with  provisions  from  the  friendly 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  especially  from  Tezcuco.*  They 
consisted  of  fish,  the  fruits  of  the  country,  particularly  a  sort  of  fig 
borne  by  the  tuna  {cactus  ofuntia),  and  a  species  of  cherry,  or  something 
much  resembling  it,  whicn  grew  abundant  at  this  season.  But  their 
principal  food  was  riie  tortillas,  cakes  of  Indian  meal,  still  common  in 
Mexico,  for  which  bakehouses  were  established,  under  the  care  of 
the  natives,  in  the  garrison  towns  commanding  the  causeways.' 
The  allies,  as  appears  too  probable,  reinforced  their  frugal  fare  with 
an  occasional  banquet  on  human  flesh,  for  which  the  battlefield 
unhappily  afiordea  them  too  much  faciUty,  and  which,  however 
shocking  to  the  feelings  of  Cortes,  he  did  not  consider  himself  in  a 
situarion  at  that  moment  to  prevent.' 

Thus  the  tempest,  which  had  been  so  long  mustering,  broke 
at  length  in  all  its  fury  on  the  Aztec  capital.  Its  imhappy  inmates 
beheld  the  hostile  legions  encompassing  them  about  with  their 
glittering  files  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  They  saw 
themselves  deserted  by  their  allies  and  vassals  in  their  utmost  need ; 
the  fierce  stranger  penetraring  into  their  secret  places,  violaring  their 
temples,  plundering  their  palaces,  wasting  the  fair  city  by  day,  firing 
its  suburbs  by  night,  and  intrenching  himself  in  solid  edifices  under 
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their  walls,  as  if  determined  never  to  withdraw  his  foot  while  one  stone 
remained  upon  another.  All  this  they  saw,  yet  their  spirits  were 
unbroken ;  and,  though  famine  and  pestilence  were  beginning  to 
creep  over  them,  thn^  still  showed  the  same  determined  front  to  their 
enemies.  Cortes,  who  would  gladly  hare  spared  the  town  and  itS' 
inhabitants,  beheld  this  resolution  with  astonishment.  He  intimated 
more  than  once,  by  means  of  the  prisoners  whom  he  released,  hiS' 
willingness  to  grant  them  fair  terms  of  capitulation.  Day  after 
day,  he  folly  expected  his  proffers  would  be  accepted.  But  day  after 
day  he  was  disappointed.  He  had  yet  to  learn  how  tenacious  was  the 
memory  of  the  Aztecs ;  and  that,  whatever  might  be  the  horrors 
of  their  present  situation,  and  their  fears  for  the  future,  they  were  all 
forgotten  in  their  hatred  of  the  white  man. 
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General  Assault  on  the  City — Defeat  of  the  Spaniards — Their  Disastrous 
Condition — Sacrifice  of  the  Captives — Defection  of  the  Allies — 
Constancy  of  the  Troops 

1521 

FAMINE  was  now  gradually  worldng  its  way  into  the  heart 
of  the  beleaguered  city.  It  seemed  certain  that,  with 
this  strict  blockade,  the  crowded  population  must  in  the 
end  be  driven  to  capitulate,  though  no  arm  should  be 
raised  against  them.  But  it  required  time ;  and  the  Spaniards, 
though  constant  and  enduring  by  nature,  began  to  be  impatient  of 
hardships  scarcely  inferior  to  those  experienced  by  the  besieged. 
In  some  respects  their  condition  was  even  worse,  exposed,  as  they 
'were,  to  the  cold,  drenching  rains,  which  fell  with  little  intermission, 
rendering  their  situation  dreary  and  disastrous  in  the  extreme. 

In  tms  state  of  things  there  were  many  who  would  willingly 
have  shortened  their  suffering,  and  taken  the  chance  of  carrying 
the  place  by  a  coup  de  main.  Others  thought  it  would  be  best  to  get 
possession  of  the  great  market  of  Tlatelolco,  which,  from  its  situation 
in  the  north-western  part  of  the  city,  might  afiord  the  means  of 
communication  with  the  camps  of  both  Alvarado  and  SandovaL 
This  place,  encompassed  by  spacious  porticos,  would  furnish  accom- 
modations for  a  numerous  host ;  and,  once  established  in  the  capital, 
the  Spaniards  would  be  in  a  position  to  follow  up  the  blow  wim  far 
more  effect  than  at  a  distance. 

These  arguments  were  pressed  by  several  of  the  officers,  par- 
ticularly by  Alderete,  the  royal  treasurer,  a  person  of  much  considera- 
tion, not  only  from  his  rank,  but  from  the  capacity  and  zeal  he  had 
.shown  in  the  service.  In  deference  to  their  wishes,  Cortes  summoned 
A  council  of  war,  and  laid  the  matter  before  it.  The  treasurer's 
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views  were  espoused  by  most  of  the  high-mettled  cavaliers,  who  looked 
with  eagerness  to  any  change  of  their  present  forlorn  and  wearisome 
life ;  and  Cort6s,  thinHng  it  probably  more  prudent  to  adopt  the 
less  expedient  course,  than  to  enforce  a  cold  and  reluctant  obedience 
to  his  own  opinion,  suffered  himself  to  be  overruled.^ 

A  day  was  fixed  for  the  assault,  which  was  to  be  made  simul- 
taneously by  the  two  divisions  under  Alvarado  and  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Sandoval  was  instructed  to  draw  off  the  greater  part  of 
his  forces  from  the  northern  causeway,  and  to  unite  himself  with 
Alvarado,  while  seventy  picked  soldiers  were  to  be  detached  to  the 
support  of  Cortes. 

On  the  appointed  morning,  the  two  armies,  after  the  usual  cele- 
bration of  mass,  advanced  along  their  respective  causeways  against 
the  city.*  They  were  supported,  in  addition  to  the  brigantines,  by 
a  numerous  fleet  of  Indian  boats,  which  were  to  force  a  passage  up 
the  canals,  and  by  a  countless  multitude  of  allies,  whose  very  numbers 
served  in  the  end  to  embarrass  their  operations.  After  clearing  the 
suburbs,  three  avenues  presented  themselves,  which  all  terminated  in 
the  square  of  Tlatelolco.  The  principal  one,  being  of  much  greater 
width  than  the  other  two,  might  rather  be  called  a  causeway  than  a 
street,  since  it  was  flanked  by  deep  canals  on  either  side.  Cort6s 
divided  his  force  into  three  bodies.  One  of  them  he  placed  under 
Alderete,  with  orders  to  occupy  the  principal  street.  A  second  he 
gave  in  charge  to  Andres  de  Tapia  and  Jorge  de  Alvarado ;  the 
former  a  cavaKer  of  courage  and  capacity,  the  latter,  a  younger 
brother  of  Don  Pedro,  and  possessed  of  the  intrepid  spirit  which 
belonged  to  that  chivalrous  family.  These  were  to  penetrate  by 
one  of  the  parallel  streets,  while  the  general  himself,  at  the  head  of 
the  third  division,  was  to  occupy  the  other.  A  small  body  of  cavalry, 
with  two  or  three  field-pieces,  was  stationed  as  a  reserve  in  front  of 
the  great  street  of  Tacuba,  which  was  designated  as  the  rallying  point 
for  the  different  divisions.' 

Cortfis  gave  the  most  positive  instructions  to  his  captains  not 
to  advance  a  step  without  securing  the  means  of  retreat,  by  care- 
fully filling  up  the  ditches,  and  the  openings  in  the  causeway.  The 
neglect  of  thu  precaution  by  Alvarado,  in  an  assault  which  he  had 
made  on  the  city  but  a  few  days  before,  had  been  attended  with 
such  serious  consequences  to  his  army,  that  Cort^  rode  over,  himself, 
to  his  officer's  quarters,  for  the  purpose  of  publicly  reprimanding 
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him  for  his  disobedience  of  orders.  On  his  arriTal  at  the  camp^ 
however,  he  found  that  his  offending  captain  had  conducted  the 
affair  with  so  much  gallantly,  that  the  intended  reprimand — though 
well  deserved — subsided  into  a  mild  rebule. 

The  arrangements  being  completed,  the  three  divisions  marched 
at  once  up  the  several  streets.  Cort6s  dismounting,  took  the  van 
of  his  own  squadron,  at  the  head  of  his  infantry.  The  Mexicans 
fell  back  as  he  advanced,  making  less  resistance  than  usual.  The 
Spaniards  pushed  on,  carrying  one  barricade  after  another,  and  care- 
fully filling  up  the  gaps  with  rubbish,  so  as  to  secure  themselves  a 
footing.  The  canoes  supported  the  attack,  by  moving  along  the 
canals,  and  grappling  with  those  of  the  enemy ;  while  numbers  of 
the  nimble-footed  Tlascalans,  scaling  the  terraces,  passed  on  from 
one  house  to  another,  where  they  were  connected,  hurling  the  de- 
fenders into  the  streets  below.  The  enemy,  taken  apparently  by 
surprise,  secnied  incapable  of  withstanding  for  a  moment  the  fury 
of  the  assault ;  and  the  victorious  Christians,  cheered  on  by  the  shouts 
of  triumph  which  arose  from  their  companions  in  the  adjoining- 
streets,  were  only  the  more  eager  to  be  first  at  the  destined  goal. 

Indeed,  the  facility  of  his  success  led  the  general  to  suspect  that 
he  might  be  advancing  too  fast ;  that  it  might  be  a  device  of  the 
enemy  to  draw  them  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  then  surround 
or  attack  them  in  the  rear.  He  had  some  misgivings,  moreover, 
lest  his  too  ardent  officers,  in  the  heat  of  the  chase,  should,  notwith- 
standing his  commands,  have  overlooked  the  necessary  precautioa 
of  filling  up  the  breaches.  He  accordingly  brought  his  squadroa 
to  a  halt,  prepared  to  baffle  any  insidious  movement  of  his  adversary. 
Meanwhile  he  received  more  than  one  message  from  Alderete,  inform- 
ing him  that  he  had  nearly  gained  the  market.  This  only  increased 
the  general's  apprehension,  that,  in  the  rapidity  of  his  advance,  he 
might  have  neglected  to  secure  the  ground.  He  determined  to  trust 
no  eyes  but  hu  own,  and,  taking  a  small  body  of  troops,  proceeded 
at  once  to  reconnoitre  the  route  followed  by  the  treasurer. 

He  had  not  proceeded  far  along  the  great  street,  or  causeway, 
when  his  progress  was  arrested  by  an  opening  ten  or  twelve  paces 
wide,  and  filled  with  water,  at  least  two  fathoms  deep,  by  which  a 
communication  was  formed  between  the  canals  on  the  opposite 
sides.  A  feeble  attempt  had  been  made  to  stop  the  gap  with  the 
rubbish  of  the  causeway,  but  in  too  careless  a  manner  to  be  of  the 
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least  service ;  and  a  few  straggling  stones  and  pieces  of  timber  onl^ 
showed  that  the  work  had  been  abandoned  ahnost  as  soon  as  begun. 
To  add  to  his  consternation,  the  general  observed  that  the  sides  of 
the  causeway  in  this  neighbourhood  had  been  pared  off,  and,  as  was 
evident,  very  recently.  He  saw  in  all  this  the  artifice  of  the  cunning 
enemy  ;  and  had  little  doubt  that  his  hot-headed  officer  had  rushed 
into  a  snare  deliberately  laid  for  him.  Deeply  alarmed,  he  set  about 
repairing  the  mischief  as  fast  as  possible,  by  ordering  his  men  to  fill 
up  the  yawning  chasm. 

But  they  had  scarcely  begun  their  labours,  when  the  hoarse 
echoes  of  conflict  in  the  distance  were  succeeded  by  a  hideous  sound 
of  mingled  yells  and  war-whoops,  that  seemed  to  rend  the  very 
heavens.  This  was  followed  by  a  rushing  noise,  as  of  the  tread  of 
thronging  multitudes,  showing  that  the  tide  of  battle  was  turned 
back  from  its  former  course,  and  was  rolling  on  towards  the  spot 
where  Cortes  and  his  little  band  of  cavaUers  were  planted. 

His  conjecture  proved  too  true.  Alderete  had  followed  the 
retreating  Aztecs  with  an  eagerness  which  increased  with  every  step 
of  his  advance.  He  had  carried  the  barricades,  which  had  defended 
the  breach,  without  much  difficulty,  and,  as  he  swept  on,  gave  orders 
that  the  opening  should  be  stopped.  But  the  blood  of  the  high- 
spirited  cavaliers  was  warmed  by  the  chase,  and  no  one  cared  to  be 
detained  by  the  ignoble  occupation  of  filling  up  the  ditches,  while 
he  could  gather  laurels  so  easUy  in  the  fight ;  and  they  all  pressed  on, 
exhorting  and  cheering  one  another  with  the  assurance  of  being  the 
first  to  reach  the  square  of  Tlatelolco.  In  this  way  they  suffered 
themselves  to  be  decoyed  into  the  heart  of  the  city ;  when  suddenly 
the  horn  of  Guatemozin — the  sacred  symbol,  heard  only  in  seasons 
of  extraordinary  peril — sent  forth  a  long  and  piercing  note  from  the 
summit  of  a  neighbouring  uocalli.  In  an  instant,  the  flying  Aztecs, 
as  if  maddened  by  the  blast,  wheeled  about,  and  turned  on  their 
pursuers.  At  the  same  time,  countless  swarms  of  warriors  from  the 
adjoining  streets  and  lanes  poured  in  upon  the  flanks  of  the  assailants, 
filung  the  air  with  the  fierce,  unearthly  cries  which  had  reached  the 
ears  of  Cortes,  and  drowning,  for  a  moment,  the  wild  dissonance 
which  reigned  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  capital. 

The  army,  taken  by  surprise,  and  shaken  by  the  fury  of  the  assault, 
were  thrown  into  the  utmost  disorder.  Friends  and  foes,  white 
men  and  Indians,  were  mingled  together  in  one  promiscuous  mass ; 
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spears,  swords,  and  war-dubs  were  brandished  together  in  the  air- 
Blows  fell  at  random.  In  their  eagerness  to  escape,  they  trod  down 
one  another.  Blinded  by  the  missiles,  which  now  rained  on  them 
from  the  azoteas,  they  staggered  on,  scarcely  knowing  in  what  direc- 
tion, or.  fell,  struck  down  by  hands  which  they  coiud  not  see.  Oa 
they  came  like  a  rushing  torrent  sweeping  along  some  steep  declivity, 
and  rolling  in  one  confused  tide  towards  the  open  breach,  on  the 
further  side  of  which  stood  Cortes  and  his  companions,  horror-struck 
at  the  sight  of  the  approaching  ruin.  The  foremost  files  soon  plunged 
into  the  gulf,  treading  one  another  under  the  flood,  some  striving 
ineffectually  to  swim,  others,  with  more  success,  to  clamber  over  the 
heaps  of  their  suffocated  comrades.  Many,  as  they  attempted  to 
scale  the  opposite  sides  of  the  slippery  dike,  fell  into  the  water,  or 
were  hurried  off  by  the  warriors  in  the  canoes,  who  added  to  the- 
horrors  of  the  rout  by  the  fresh  storm  of  darts  and  javelins  which- 
they  poured  on  the  fugitives. 

Cortes,  meanwhile,  with  his  brave  followers,  kept  his  station 
undaunted  on  the  other  side  of  the  breach.  "  I  haa  made  up  my 
mind,"  he  says,  "  to  die  rather  than  desert  my  poor  followers  Id 
their  extremity !  "  With  outstretched  hands  he  endeavoured  to* 
rescue  as  many  as  he  could  from  the  watery  grave,  and  from  the 
more  appalling  fate  of  captivity.  He  as  vainly  tried  to  restore  some- 
thing like  presence  of  mind  and  order  among  the  distracted  fugitives. 
His  person  was  too  well  known  to  the  Aztecs,  and  his  position  now 
made  him  a  conspicuous  mark  for  their  weapons.  Darts,  stones, 
and  arrows  fell  around  him  as  thick  as  hail,  but  glanced  harmless 
from  his  steel  helmet  and  armour  of  proof.  At  length  a  cry  of 
"  Malintzin,  Malintzin  !  "  arose  among  the  enemy  ;  and  slz  of  their 
number,  strong  and  athletic  warriors,  rushing  on  him  at  once,  made 
a  violent  effort  to  drag  him  on  board  their  boat.  In  the  struggle 
.  he. received  a  severe  wound  in  the  leg,  which,  for  the  time,  disabled 
it.  There  seemed  to  be  no  hope  for  him  ;  when  a  faithful  follower,, 
Christoval  de  Olea,  perceiving  his  general's  extremity,  threw  himself 
on  the  Aztecs,  and  with  a  blow  cut  off  the  arm  of  one  savage,  and 
then  plunged  his  sword  in  the  body  of  another.  He  was  quickly 
supported  by  a  comrade  named  Lerma,  and  by  a  Tlascalan  chief,  who, 
fighting  over  the  prostrate  body  of  Cortes,  despatched  three  more 
of  the  assailants,  though  the  heroic  Olea  paid  dearly  for  his  self- 
devotion,  as  he  fell  mortally  wounded  by  the  side  of  his  general.^ 
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The  report  soon  spread  among  the  soldiers  that  their  commander 
was  taken ;  and  Qmnones,  the  captain  of  his  guard,  with  sereral 
others  pouring  in  to  the  rescue,  succeeded  in  disentangling  Cortes 
from  the  grasp  of  his  enemies  who  were  struggUng  with  him  in  the 
water,  and  raising  him  in  their  arms,  placed  him  again  on  the  cause- 
way. One  of  his  pages,  meanwhile,  had  advanced  some  way  through 
the  press,  leading  a  horse  for  his  master  to  mount.     But  the  youth 

.received  a  wound  in  the  throat  from  a  javelin,  which  prevented  him 
from  effecting  his  object.  Another  of  his  attendants  was  more 
successful.  It  was  Guzman,  his  chamberlain ;  but,  as  he  held  the 
bridle,  while  Cortes  was  assisted  into  the  saddle,  he  was  snatched 
.away  by  the  Aztecs,  and  with  the  swiftness  of  thought,  hurried  off 
by  their  canoes.  The  general  still  lingered,  unwilling  to  leave  the 
^pot,  whilst  his  presence  could  be  of  the  least  service.     But  the 

■faithful  Quinones,  taking  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  turned  his  head 
from  the  breach,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  that  "  his  master's 
life  was  too  important  to  the  army  to  be  thrown  away  there." 

Yet  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  force  a  passage  through  the  press. 

"The  surface  of  the  causeway,  cut  up  by  the  feet  of  men  and  horses, 
was  knee-deep  in  mud,  and  in  some  parts  was  so  much  broken,  that 
the  water  from  the  canals  flowed  over  it.  The  crowded  mass,  in 
their  efforts  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  perilous  position, 

tStaggered  to  and  fro  like  a  drunken  man.  Those  on  the  flanks  were 
often  forced  by  the  lateral  pressure  of  their  comrades  down  the 
slippery  sides  of  the  dike,  where  they  were  picked  up  by  the  canoes 
of  the  enemy,  whose  shouts  of  triumph  proclaimed  the  savage  joy 
with  which  they  gathered  in  every  new  victim  for  the  sacrifice.     Two 

'Cavaliers,  riding  by  the  general's  side,  lost  their  footing,  and  rolled 
down  the  declivity  into  the  water.  One  was  taken  and  his  horse 
killed  ;  the  other  was  happy  enough  to  escape.  The  valiant  ensign, 
Corral,  had  a  similar  piece  of  good  fortune.    He  slipped  into, the 

■canal,  and  the  enemy  felt  sure  of  their  prize,  when  he  again  succeeded 
in  recovering  the  causeway  with  the  tattered  banner  of  Castile  still 
flying  above  his  head.  The  barbarians  set  up  a  cry  of  disappointed 
rage,  as  they  lost  possession  of  a  trophy,  to  which  the  people  of 
Anahuac  attached,  as  we  have  seen,  the  highest  importance,  hardly 
inferior  in  their  eyes  to  the  capture  of  the  commander-in-chief 
himself.^ 

Cortes  at  length  succeeded  in  regaining  the  firm  ground,  and 
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reaching  the  open  place  before  the  great  street  of  Tacuba.  Here, 
under  a  sharp  fire  of  the  artillery,  he  rallied  his  broken  squadrons, 
and  charging  at  the  head  of  the  little  body  of  horse,  which,  not 
having  been  brought  into  action,  were  still  fresh,  he  beat  off  the 
enemy.  He  then  commanded  the  retreat  of  the  two  other  divisions. 
The  scattered  forces  again  united  ;  and  the  general,  sending  forward 
his  Indian  confederates,  took  the  rear  with  a  chosen  body  of  cavalry 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  army,  which  was  effected  with  but  little 
additional  loss.' 

Andres  de  Tapia  was  despatched  to  the  western  causeway  to 
acquaint  Alvarado  and  Sandoval  with  the  failure  of  the  enterprise. 
Meanwhile  the  two  captains  had  penetrated  far  into  the  city.  Cheered 
by  the  triumphant  shouts  of  their  countrymen  in  the  adjacent  streets, 
they  had  pushed  on  with  extraordinary  vigour,  that  they  might  not 
be  outstripped  in  the  race  of  glory.  They  had  almost  reached  the 
market-place,  which  lay  nearer  to  their  quarters  than  to  the  general's, 
when  they  heard  the  blast  from  the  dread  horn  of  Guatemozin, 
followed  by  the  overpowering  yell  of  the  barbarians,  which  had  so 
startled  the  ears  of  Cortes ;  nil  at  length  the  sounds  of  the  receding 
conflict  died  away  in  the  distance.  The  two  captains  now  under- 
stood that  the  day  must  have  gone  hard  with  their  countrymen. 
Tliey  soon  had  further  proof  of  it,  when  the  victorious  Aztecs,  return- 
ing from  the  pursuit  of  Cort6s,  joined  their  forces  to  those  engaged 
with  Sandoval  and  Alvarado,  and  fell  on  them  with  redoubled  fury. 
At  the  same  time  they  rolled  on  the  ground  two  or  three  of  the  bloody 
heads  of  the  Spaniards,  shouting  the  name  of  "  Malintzin."  The 
captains,  struck  with  horror  at  the  spectacle, — though  they  gave  Uttle 
credit  to  the  words  of  the  enemy, — instantly  ordered  a  retreat. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  maintain  their  ground  against 
the  furious  assaults  of  the  besieged,  who  poured  on  them  swarm  after 
swarm,  with  a  desperation,  of  which,  says  one  who  was  there, 
"  although  it  seems  as  if  it  were  now  present  to  my  eyes,  I  can  give 
but  a  faint  idea  to  the  reader.  God  alone  could  have  brought  us 
off  safe  from  the  perils  of  that  day."  The  fierce  barbarians  followed 
up  the  Spaniards  to  their  very  intrenchments.  But  here  they  were 
met,  first  by  the  cross  fire  of  the  brigantines,  which,  dashing  through 
the  palisades  planted  to  obstruct  their  movements,  completely 
enfiladed  the  causeway,  and  next  by  that  of  the  small  battery  erected 
in  front  of  the  camp,  which,  under  the  management  of  a  skilful 
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engineer,  named  Medrano,  swept  the  whole  length  of  the  defile. 
Thus  galled  in  front  and  on  flank,  the  shattered  columns  of  the  Aztecs 
were  compelled  to  give  way  and  take  shelter  under  the  defences  of 
the  city. 

The  greatest  anxiety  now  prevailed  in  the  camp,  regarding  the 
fate  of  Cortes ;  for  Tapia  had  been  detained  on  the  road  by  scattered 
parties  of  the  enemy,  whom  Guatemozin  had  stationed  there  to 
interrupt  the  communications  between  the  camps.  He  arrived,  at 
length,  however,  though  bleeding  from  several  wounds.  His  intelli- 
gence, while  it  reassured  the  Spaniards  as  to  the  general's  personal 
safety,  was  not  calculated  to  allay  their  uneasiness  in  other  respects. 

Sandoval,  in  particular,  was  desirous  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  actual  state  of  things,  and  the  further  intentions  of  Cortes. 
Suffering  as  he  was  from  three  wounds,  which  he  had  received  in 
that  daj^s  fight,  he  resolved  to  visit  in  person  the  quarters  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  It  was  midday, — for  the  busy  scenes  of  the 
morning  had  occupied  but  a  few  hours,  when  Sandoval  remounted 
the  good  steed,  on  whose  strength  and  speed  he  knew  he  could  rely. 
It  was  a  noble  animal,  well  known  throughout  the  army,  and  worthy 
of  its  gallant  rider,  whom  it  had  carried  safe  through  all  the  long 
marches  and  bloody  battles  of  the  Conquest.^  On  the  way  he  fell 
in  with  Guatemozin's  scouts,  who  gave  him  chase,  and  showered 
around  him  volleys  of  missiles,  which  fortunately  found  no  vulnerable 
point  in  his  own  harness,  or  that  of  his  well-barbed  charger. 

On  arriving  at  the  camp,  he  found  the  troops  there  much  worn 
and  dispirited  by  the  disaster  of  the  morning.  They  had  good 
reason  to  be  so.  Besides  the  killed,  and  a  long  file  of  wounded,  sixty- 
two  Spaniards,  with  a  multitude  of  allies,  had  fallen  alive  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy, — an  enemy  who  was  never  knovm  to  spare  a 
captive.  The  loss  of  two  field-pieces  and  seven  horses  crowned  their 
own  disgrace  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Aztecs.  This  loss,  so  insignifi- 
cant in  European  warfare,  was  a  great  one  here,  where  both  horses 
and  artillery,  the  most  powerful  arms  of  war  against  the  barbarians, 
were  not  to  be  procured  without  the  greatest  cost  and  difficulty.* 

Cortes,  it  was  observed,  had  borne  himself  throughout  this  trying 
day  with  his  usual  trepidity  and  coolness.  The  only  time  he  was 
seen  to  falter  was  when  the  Mexicans  threw  down  before  him  the 
heads  of  several  Spaniards,  shouting  at  the  same  time,  "  Sandoval," 
"  Tonatiuh,"  the  well-known  epithet  of  Alvarado.  At  the  sight 
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of  the  gory  trophies  he  grew  deadly  pale, — but,  in  a  moment  recover- 
ing his  usual  confidence,  he  endeavoured  to  cheer  up  the  drooping 
spirits  of  his  followers.  It  was  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  that  he 
now  received  his  lieutenant ;  but  a  shade  of  sadness  was  visible  through 
this  outward  composure,  showing  how  the  catastrophe  of  the  fuente 
cuidada,  "  the  sorrowful  bridge,"  as  he  mournfully  called  it,  lay  heavy 
at  his  heart. 

To  the  cavalier's  anxious  inquiries,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  disaster, 
he  replied  :  "  It  is  for  my  sins  that  it  has  befallen  me,  son  Sandoval ;  " 
for  such  was  the  affectionate  epithet  with  which  Cortes  often  ad- 
dressed his  best-beloved  and  trusty  oiScer.  He  then  explained  to 
him  the  immediate  cause,  in  the  negligence  of  the  treasurer.  Further 
conversation  followed,  in  which  the  general  declared  his  purpose  to 
forego  active  hostilities  for  a  few  days.  "  You  must  take  my  place," 
he  continued,  "  for  I  am  too  much  crippled  at  present  to  discharge 
my  duties.  You  must  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  camps.  Give 
especial  heed  to  Alvarado's.  He  is  a  gallant  soldier,  I  know  it  well ; 
but  I  doubt  the  Mexican  hounds  may,  some  hour,  take  him  at  dis- 
advantage." These  few  words  showed  the  general's  own  estimate  of 
his  two  lieutenants ;  both  equally  brave  and  chivalrous ;  but  the 
one  uniting  with  these  quaHties  the  circumspection  so  essential  to 
success  in  perilous  enterpnses,  in  which  the  other  was  signally  deficient. 
The  future  conqueror  of  Guatemala  had  to  gather  wisdom,  as  usual, 
from  the  bitter  fruits  of  his  own  errors.  It  was  under  the  training 
of  Cortes  that  he  learned  to  be  a  soldier. — ^The  general,  having  con- 
cluded his  instructions,  affectionately  embraced  his  lieutenant,  and 
dismissed  him  to  his  quarters. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he  reached  them ;  but  the 
sun  was  still  lingering  above  the  western  hills,  and  poured  his  beams 
wide  over  the  valley,  lighting  up  the  old  towers  and  temples  of 
Tenochtitlan  with  a  mellow  radiance  that  little  harmonised  with  the 
dart  scenes  of  strife  in  which  the  city  had  so  lately  been  involved. 
The  tranquillity  of  the  hour,  however,  was  on  a  sudden  broken  by  the 
strange  sounds  of  the  great  drum  in  the  temple  of  the  war-god, — 
sounds  which  recalled  the  nochi  triste,  with  all  its  terrible  images,  to 
the  minds  of  the  Spaniards,  for  that  was  the  only  occasion  on  which 
they  had  ever  heard  them.  They  intimated  some  solemn  act  of 
religion  within  the  unhallowed  precincts  of  the  UocaUt ;  and  the 
soldiers,  startled  by  the  mournful  vibrations,  which  might  be  heard 
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for  leagues  across  the  valley,  turned  their  eyes  to  the  quarter  whence 
they  proceeded.  They  there  beheld  a  long  procession  winding  up 
the  huge  sides  of  the  pyramid ;  for  the  camp  of  Alvarado  was  pitched 
scarcely  a  mile  from  the  city,  and  objects  are  distinctly  visible,  at  a 
great  distance,  in  the  transparent  atmosphere  of  the  tableland. 

As  the  long  file  of  priests  and  warriors  reached  the  fiat  summit 
of  the  teocalli,  the  Spaniards  saw  the  figures  of  several  men  stripped 
to  their  waists,  some  of  whom,  by  the  whiteness  of  their  sHns,  they 
recognised  as  their  own  countrymen.  They  were  the  victims  for 
sacrifice.  Their  heads  were  gaudily  decorated  with  coronals  of 
plumes,  and  they  carried  fans  in  their  hands.  They  were  urged  along 
by  blows,  and  compelled  to  take  part  in  the  dances  in  honour  of  the 
^tec  war-god.  The  unfortunate  captives,  then  stripped  of  their 
sad  finery,  were  stretched  one  after  another  on  the  great  stone  of 
sacrifice.  On  its  convex  surface,  their  breasts  were  heaved  up  con- 
veniently for  the  diabolical  purpose  of  the  priestly  executioner,  who 
cut  asunder  the  ribs  by  a  strong  blow  with  his  sharp  razor  of  itztli, 
and  thrusting  his  hand  into  the  wound,  tore  away  the  heart,  which, 
hot  and  reelang,  was  deposited  on  the  golden  censer  before  the  idol. 
The  body  of  the  slaughtered  victim  was  then  hurled  down  the  steep 
stairs  of  the  pyramid,  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  were  placed  at 
the  same  angle  of  the  pile,  one  flight  below  another ;  and  the  muti- 
lated remains  were  gathered  up  by  the  savages  beneath,  who  soon 
prepared  vrith  them  the  cannibal  repast  which  completed  the  work  of 
abomination ! 

We  may  imagine  with  what  sensations  the  stupefied  Spaniards 
must  have  gazed  on  this  horrid  spectacle,  so  near  that  they  could 
almost  recognise  the  persons  of  their  unfortunate  friends,  see  the 
struggles  and  writhing  of  their  bodies,  hear — or  fancy  diat  they 
heard— their  screams  of  agony!  yet  so  far  removed  that  they  could 
render  them  no  assistance.  Their  limbs  trembled  beneath  them  as 
they  thought  what  might  one  day  be  their  own  fate  ;  and  the  bravest 
among  them,  who  had  hitherto  gone  to  battle,  as  careless  and  light- 
hearted,  as  to  the  banquet  or  the  ballroom,  were  unable,  from  this 
time  forward,  to  encounter  their  ferocious  enemy  without  a  sickening 
feeling,  much  akin  to  fear,  coming  over  them.^ 

Such  was  not  the  effect  produced  by  this  spectacle  on  the  Mexican 
forces,  gathered  at  the  end  of  the  causeway.  Like  vultures  maddened 
by  the  smell  of  distant  carrion,  they  set  up  a  piercing  cry,  and,  as 
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they  shouted  that,  "  such  should  be  the  fate  of  all  their  enemies," 
swept  along  in  one  fierce  torrent  over  the  dike.  But  the  Spaniards 
were  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise ;  and,  before  the  barbarian  horde 
had  come  within  their  lines,  they  opened  such  a  deadly  fire  from 
their  battery  of  heavy  guns,  supported  by  the  musketry  and  crossbows, 
that  the  assailants  were  compelled  to  fall  back  slowly,  but  fearfully 
mangled,  to  their  former  position. 

The  five  following  days  passed  away  in  a  state  of  inaction,  except 
indeed,  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  repel  the  sorties,  made  from  time  to 
time,  by  the  militia  of  the  capital.  The  Mexicans,  elated  with  their 
success,  meanwhile  abandoned  themselves  to  jubilee ;  singing, 
dancing  and  feasting  on  the  mangled  relics  of  their  wretched  victims. 
Guatemozin  sent  several  heads  of  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  of  the 
horses,  round  the  country,  calling  on  his  old  vassals  to  forsake  the 
banners  of  the  white  men,  unless  they  would  share  the  doom  of  the 
enemies  of  Mexico.  The  priests  now  cheered  the  young  monarch 
and  the  people  with  the  declaration,  that  the  dread  Huitzilopotchli, 
their  offended  deity,  appeased  by  the  sacrifices  offered  up  on  his 
altars,  would  again  take  the  Aztecs  under  his  protection,  and  dehver 
their  enemies,  before  the  expiration  of  eight  days,  into  their  hands. 

This  comfortable  prediction,  confidently  believed  by  the  Mexi- 
cans, was  thundered  in  the  ears  of  the  besieging  army  in  tones  of 
exultation  and  defiance.  However  it  may  have  been  contemned  by 
the  Spaniards,  it  had  a  very  different  effect  on  their  allies.  The 
latter  had  begun  to  be  disgusted  with  a  service  so  full  of  peril  and 
suffering,  and  already  protracted  far  beyond  the  usual  term  of  Indian 
hostilities.  TTiey  had  less  confidence  than  before  in  the  Spaniards. 
Experience  had  shown  that  they  were  neither  invincible  nor  im- 
mortal, and  their  recent  reverses  made  them  even  distrust  the  ability 
of  the  Christians  to  reduce  the  Aztec  metropolis.  They  recalled 
to  mind  the  ominous  words  of  Xicotencatl,  that  "  so  sacrilegious  a 
war  could  come  to  no  good  for  the  people  of  Anahuac."  They  felt 
that  their  arm  was  raised  against  the  gods  of  their  country.  The 
prediction  of  the  oracle  fell  heavy  on  their  hearts.  They  had  little 
doubt  of  its  fulfilment,  and  were  only  eager  to  turn  away  the  bolt 
from  their  own  heads  by  a  timely  secession  from  the  cause. 

They  took  advantage,  therefore,  of  the  friendly  cover  of  night 
to  steal  away  from  their  quarters.  Company  after  company  deserted 
in  this  manner,  taking  the  direction  of  their  respective  homes.  Those 
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belonging  to  the  great  towns  of  the  valley  whose  allegiance  was  the 
most  recent,  were  the  first  to  cast  it  off.  Tbeir  example  was  followed 
by  the  older  confederates,  the  militia  of  Cholula,  Tepeaca,  Tezcuco, 
and  even  the  faithful  Tlascala.  There  were,  it  is  true,  some  eicep-  , 
tions  to  these,  and  among  them,  Ixtlilxochitl,  the  younger  lord  of 
Tezcuco,  and  Chichemecatl,  the  valiant  Tlascalan  chieftain,  who, 
with  a  few  of  their  immediate  followers,  still  remained  true  to  the 
banner  under  which  they  had  enlisted.  But  their  number  was  in- 
significant. The  Spaniards  beheld  with  dismay  the  mighty  array,  on 
which  they  relied  for  support,  thus  silently  melting  away  before  the 
breath  of  superstition.  Cortes  alone  maintained  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance. He  treated  the  prediction  with  contempt,  as  an  invention 
of  the  priests,  and  sent  his  messengers  after  the  retreating  squadrons, 
beseecmng  them  to  postpone  their  departure,  or  at  least  to  halt  on 
the  road,  till  the  time,  which  would  soon  elapse,  should  show  the 
falsehood  of  the  prophecy. 

The  affairs  of  the  Spaniards,  at  this  crisis,  must  be  confessed 
to  have  worn  a  gloomy  aspect.  Deserted  by  their  allies,  with  their 
ammunition  nearly  ediausted,  cut  off  from  the  customary  suppUes 
from  the  neighbourhood,  harassed  by  unintermitting  vigils  and 
fatigues,  smarting  under  wounds,  of  which  every  man  in  the  army 
had  his  share,  with  an  unfriendly  country  in  their  rear,  and  a  mortal 
foe  in  front,  they  might  well  be  excused  for  faltering  in  their  enter- 
prise. They  found  abundant  occupation  by  day  in  foraging  the 
country,  and  in  maintaining  their  position  on  the  causeways  against 
the  enemy,  now  made  doubly  daring  by  success  and  by  the  promises 
of  their  priests ;  while  at  night  their  slumbers  were  disturbed  by  the 
beat  of  the  melancholy  drum,  the  sounds  of  which,  booming  far  over 
the  waters,  tolled  the  knell  of  their  murdered  comrades.  Night  after 
night  fresh  victims  were  led  up  to  the  great  altar  of  sacrifice  ;  and  while 
the  city  blazed  with  the  illuminations  of  a  thousand  bonfires  on  the 
terraced  roofs  of  the  dwellings,  and  in  the  areas  of  the  temples,  the 
dismal  pageant,  showing  through  the  fiery  glare  like  the  work  of  the 
ministers  of  hell,  was  distinctly  visible  from  the  camp  below.  One 
of  the  last  of  the  sufferers  was  Guzman,  the  unfortunate  chamberlain 
of  Cortes,  who  lingered  in  captivity  eighteen  days  before  he  met 
his  doom. 

Yet  in  this  hour  of  trial  the  Spaniards  did  not  falter.    Had  they 
faltered,  they  might  have  learned  a  lesson  of  fortitude  from  some 
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of  their  own  wives,  who  continued  with  them  in  the  camp,  and  who 
displayed  a  heroism,  on  this  occasion,  of  which  history  has  preserved 
several  examples.  One  of  these,  protected  by  her  husband's  armour, 
would  frequently  mount  guard  in  his  place,  when  he  was  wearied. 
Another,  hastily  putting  on  a  soldier's  escaupil  and  seizing  a  sword  and 
lance,  was  seen,  on  one  occasion,  to  rally  her  retreating  countrymen, 
and  lead  them  back  against  the  enemy.  Cortes  would  have  persuaded 
these  Amazonian  dames  to  remain  at  Tlascala ;  but  they  proudly 
replied,  "  It  was  the  duty  of  Castilian  wives  not  to  abandon  their 
husbands  in  danger,  but  to  share  it  with  them, — and  die  with  them, 
if  necessary."     And  well  did  they  do  their  duty.^ 

Amidst  all  the  distresses  and  multiplied  embarrassments  of  their 
situation,  the  Spaniards  still  remained  true  to  their  purpose.  They 
relaxed  in  no  degree  the  severity  of  the  blockade.  Their  camps  still 
occupied  the  only  avenues  to  the  city ;  and  their  batteries,  sweeping 
the  long  defiles  at  every  fresh  assault  of  the  Aztecs,  mowed  down 
hundreds  of  the  assailants.  Their  brigantines  still  rode  on  the  waters, 
cutting  oif  the  communication  with  the  shore.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
the  loss  of  the  auxihary  canoes  left  a  passage  open  for  the  occasional 
introduction  of  supphes  to  the  capital.^  But  the  whole  amount 
of  these  supplies  was  small ;  and  its  crowded  population,  while  exult- 
ing in  their  temporary  advantage,  and  the  delusive  assurances  of  their 
priests,  were  beginning  to  sink  under  the  vrithering  grasp  of  an  enemy 
within,  more  terrible  than  the  one  which  lay  before  their  gates. 
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THUS  passed  away  the  eight  days  prescribed  by  the  oracle  ; 
and  the  sun,  which  rose  upon  uie  ninth,  beheld  the  fair 
city  still  beset  on  every  side  by  the  inexorable  foe.  It 
was  a  great  mistake  of  the  Aztec  priests, — one  not  un- 
common with  false  prophets,  anxious  to  produce  a  startling  impression 
on  their  followers, — to  assign  so  short  a  term  for  the  fulfilment  of 
their  prediction.^ 

The  Tezcucan  and  Tlascalan  chiefs  now  sent  to  acquaint  their 
troops  with  the  failure  of  the  prophecy,  and  to  recall  them  to  the 
Christian  camp.  The  Tlascalans,  who  had  halted  on  the  way, 
returned,  ashamed  of  their  credulity,  and  with  ancient  feelings 
of  animosity,  heightened  by  the  artifice  of  which  they  had  been  the 
dupes.  Their  example  was  followed  by  many  of  the  other  con- 
federates, with  the  levity  natural  to  a  people  whose  convictions  are 
the  result,  not  of  reason,  but  of  superstition.  In  a  short  time  the 
Spanish  general  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  auxiliary  force,  which, 
if  not  so  numerous  as  before,  was  more  than  adequate  to  all  his  pur- 
poses. He  received  them  with  politic  benignity ;  and,  while  he 
reminded  them  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  crime  in  thus 
abandoning  their  commander,  he  was  willing  to  overlook  it  in  con- 
sideration of  their  past  services.  They  must  be  aware  that  these 
services  were  not  necessary  to  the  Spaniards,  who  had  carried  on  the 
siege  with  the  same  vigour  during  their  absence  as  when  they  were 
present.  But  he  was  unwilling  that  those  who  had  shared  the  dangers 
of  the  war  with  him,  should  not  also  partake  of  its  triumphs,  and  be 
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present  at  the  fall  of  their  enemy,  which  he  promised,  with  a  con- 
fidence better  founded  than  that  of  the  priests  in  their  prediction, 
should  not  be  long  delayed. 

Yet  the  menaces  and  machinations  of  Guatemozin  were  still 
not  without  effect  in  the  distant  provinces.  Before  the  full  return 
of  the  confederates,  Cortes  received  an  embassy  from  Cuernavaca, 
ten  or  twelve  leagues  distant,  and  another  from  some  friendly  towns 
of  the  Otoniies,  still  further  off,  imploring  his  protection  against  their 
formidable  neighbours,  who  menaced  them  with  hostiHties  as  allies 
of  the  Spaniards.  As  the  latter  were  then  situated,  they  were  in  a 
condition  to  receive  succour  much  more  than  to  give  it.  Most  of  the 
ofhcers  were  accordingly  opposed  to  granting  a  request,  the  com- 
pliance with  which  must  still  further  impair  their  diminished  strength. 
But  Cortes  knew  the  importance,  above  all,  of  not  betraying  his  own 
inability  to  grant  it.  "  The  greater  our  weakness,"  he  said,  "  the 
greater  need  have  we  to  cover  it  under  a  show  of  strength."  ^ 

He  immediately  detached  Tapia  with  a  body  of  about  a  hundred 
men  in  one  direction,  and  Sandoval  with  a  somewhat  larger  force 
in  the  other,  with  orders  that  their  absence  should  not  in  any  event 
be  prolonged  beyond  ten  days.*  The  two  captains  executed  their 
commission  promptly  and  effectually.  They  each  met  and  defeated 
his  adversary  in  a  pitched  battle ;  laid  waste  the  hostile  territories, 
and  returned  within  the  time  prescribed.  They  were  soon  followed 
\ij  ambassadors  from  the  conquered  places,  soUciting  the  alliance  of 
the  Spaniards ;  and  the  affau*  terminated  by  an  accession  of  new 
confederates,  and,  what  was  more  important,  a  conviction  in  the  old, 
that  the  Spaniards  were  both  willing  and  competent  to  protect  them. 

Fortune,  who  seldom  dispenses  her  frowns  or  her  favours  single- 
handed,  further  showed  her  goodwill  to  the  Spaniards  at  this  time,  by 
sending  a  vessel  into  Vera  Cruz  laden  with  ammunition  and  military 
stores.  It  was  part  of  the  fleet  destined  for  the  Florida  coast  by  the 
romantic  old  knight,  Ponce  de  Leon.  The  cargo  was  immediately 
taken  by  the  authorities  of  the  port,  and  forwarded,  without  delay, 
to  the  camp,  where  it  arrived  most  seasonably,  as  the  want  of  powder, 
in  particular,  had  begun  to  be  seriously  felt."  With  strength  thus 
renovated,  Cortes  determined  to  resume  active  operations,  but  on  a 
plan  widely  differing  from  that  pursued  before. 

In  the  former  dehberations  on  the  subject,  two  courses,  as  we 
have  seen,  presented  themselves  to  the  general.  One  was,  to  intrench 
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himself  in  the  heart  of  the  capital,  and  from  this  point  carry  on 
hostilities  ;  the  other  was  the  mode  of  proceeding  hitherto  followed. 
Both  were  open  to  serious  objections,  which  he  hoped  would  be 
obviated  by  the  one  now  adopted.  This  was,  to  advance  no  step 
vfithout  secQiing  the  entire  safety  of  the  army,  not  only  on  its 
immediate  retreat,  but  in  its  future  inroads.  Every  breach  in  the 
causeway,  every  canal  in  the  streets,  was  to  be  filled  upin  so  solid  a 
manner,  that  the  work  should  not  be  again  disturbed.  The  materials 
for  this  were  to  be  furnished  by  the  buildings,  every  one  of  which, 
as  the  army  advanced,  whether  pubUc  or  private,  hut,  temple,  or 
palace,  was  to  be  demolished !  Not  a  builmng  in  their  path  was  to 
be  spared.  They  were  all  indiscriminately  to  be  levelled,  until, 
in  the  Conqueror's  own  language,  "  the  water  should  be  converted 
into  dry  land,"  and  a  smooth  and  open  ground  be  afforded  for  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery. 

Cort&  came  to  this  terrible  determination  with  great  difficulty. 
He  sincerely  desired  to  spare  the  city,  "  the  most  beautiful  thing 
in  the  world,"  as  he  enthusiastically  s^les  it,  and  which  would  have 
formed  the  most  glorious  trophy  of  his  conquest.  But,  in  a  place 
where  every  house  was  a  fortress,  and  every  street  was  cut  up  by 
canals  so  embarrassing  to  his  movements,  experience  proved  it  was 
vain  to  think  of  doing  so,  and  becoming  master  of  it.  There  was 
as  little  hope  of  a  peaceful  accommodarion  with  the  Aztecs,  who, 
so  far  from  being  broken  by  all  they  had  hitherto  endured,  and  the 
long  perspective  of  future  woes,  uiowed  a  spirit  as  haughty  and 
implacable  as  ever. 

The  general's  intenrions  were  learned  by  the  Indian  allies  with 
unbounded  satisfacrion ;  and  they  answered  his  call  for  aid  by 
thousands  of  pioneers,  armed  with  their  coas^  or  hoes  of  the  country, 
aU  testifying  the  greatest  alacrity  in  helping  on  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion.^ In  a  short  time  the  breaches  in  the  great  causeways  were  filled 
up  so  effectually  that  they  were  never  again  molested.  Cortes  him- 
sdf  set  the  example  by  carrying  stones  and  timber  with  his  own 
hands.'  The  buildings  in  the  suburbs  were  then  thoroughly  levelled, 
the  canals  were  filled  up  with  the  rubbish,  and  a  wide  space  around 
the  city  was  thrown  open  to  the  manoeuvres  of  the  cavalry,  who 
swept  over  it  free  and  unresisted.  The  Mexicans  did  not  look  with 
indifference  on  these  preparations  to  lay  waste  their  town,  and  leave 
them  bare  and  unprotected  against  the  enemy.  They  made  incessant 
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efforts  to  impede  the  labours  of  the  besiegers,  but  the  latter,  under 
cover  of  their  guns,  which  kept  up  an  unintennitting  fire,  still  advanced 
in  the  work  of  desolation. 

The  gleam  of  fortune,  which  had  so  lately  broken  out  on  the 
Mexicans,  again  disappeared ;  and  the  dark  mist,  after  having  been 
raised  for  a  moment,  settled  on  the  doomed  capital  more  Heavily 
than  before.  Famine,  with  aU  her  hideous  train  of  woes,  was  making 
rapid  strides  among  its  accumulated  ovulation.  The  stores  pro- 
vided for  the  siege  were  exhausted.  The  casual  supply  of  human 
victims,  or  that  obtained  by  some  straggling  pirogue  from  the  neigh- 
bouring shores,  was  too  inconsiderable  to  be  widely  felt.^  Some 
forced  a  scanty  sustenance  from  a  mucilaginous  substance,  gathered 
in  small  quantities  on  the  surface  of  the  lake  and  canals.'  Others 
appeased  the  cravings  of  appetite  by  devouring  rats,  lizards,  and  the 
like  loathsome  reptiles,  which  had  not  yet  deserted  the  starving  city. 
Its  days  seemed  to  be  already  numbered.  But  the  page  of  history 
has  many  an  example,  to  show  that  there  are  no  limits  to  the  endur- 
ance of  which  humanity  is  capable,  when  animated  by  hatred  and 
despair. 

With  the  sword  thus  suspended  over  it,  the  Spanish  commander, 
desirous  to  make  one  more  effort  to  save  the  capital,  persuaded  three 
Aztec  nobles,  taken  in  one  of  the  late  actions,  to  bear  a  message  from 
him  to  Guatemozin  ;  though  they  undertook  it  with  reluctance,  for 
fear  of  the  consequences  to  themselves.  Cortes  told  the  emperor, 
that  aU  had  now  been  done  that  brave  men  could  do  in  defence  of 
their  country.  There  remained  no  hope,  no  chance  of  escape  for 
the  Mexicans.  Their  provisions  were  exhausted  ;  their  communica- 
tions were  cut  off  ;  their  vassals  had  deserted  them  ;  even  their  gods 
had  betrayed  them.  They  stood  alone,  with  the  nations  of  Anahuac 
banded  against  them.  Tliere  was  no  hope,  but  in  immediate  sur- 
render. He  besought  the  young  monarch  to  take  compassion  on  his 
brave  subjects,  who  were  daily  perishing  before  his  eyes  ;  and  on  the 
fair  city,  whose  stately  buildings  were  fast  crumbling  into  ruins. 
"  Return  to  the  allegiance,"  he  concludes,  "  which  you  once  proffered 
to  the  sovereign  of  CastUe.  The  past  shall  be  forgotten.  The 
persons  and  property — ^in  short,  all  the  rights  of  the  Aztecs  shall  be 
respected.  You  shall  be  confirmed  in  your  authority,  and  Spain 
will  once  more  take  your  city  under  her  protection."  ' 

The  eye  of  the  young  monarch  kindled,  and  his  dark  cheek  flushed 
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with  sudden  anger,  as  he  listened  to  proposals  so  humUiating.  But 
though  his  bosom  glowed  with  the  fiery  temper  of  the  Indian,  he 
had  the  quahties  of  a  "  gentle  cavalier,"  says  one  of  his  enemies, 
who  knew  him  well.  He  did  no  harm  to  the  envoys ;  but,  after 
the  heat  of  the  moment  had  passed  off,  he  gave  the  matter  a  calm 
'  consideration,  and  called  a  council  of  his  wise  men  and  warriors  to 
deliberate  upon  it.  Some  were  for  accepting  the  proposals,  as  offering 
the  only  chance  of  preservation.  But  the  priests  took  a  different 
view  of  the  matter.  They  knew  that  the  ruin  of  their  own  order 
must  follow  the  triumph  of  Christianity.  "  Peace  was  good,"  they 
said,  "  but  not  with  the  white  men."  They  reminded  Guatemozin 
of  the  fate  of  his  uncle  Montezuma,  and  the  requital  he  had  met  with 
for  all  his  hospitality  :  of  the  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  Cacama, 
the  cacique  of  Tezcuco  ;  of  the  massacre  of  the  nobles  by  Alvarado  ; 
of  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the  invaders,  which  had  stripped  the 
country  of  its  treasures ;  of  their  profanation  of  the  temples ;  of 
the  injuries  and  insults  which  they  had  heaped  without  measure 
on  the  people  and  their  religion.  "  Better,"  they  said,  "  to  trust 
in  the  promises  of  their  own  gods,  who  had  so  long  watched  over 
the  nation.  Better,  if  need  be,  give  up  our  lives  at  once  for  our 
country,  than  drag  them  out  in  slavery  and  suffering  among  the  false 
strangers." 

Tne  eloqaence  of  the  priests,  artfully  touching  the  various  wrongs 
of  his  people,  roused  the  hot  blood  of  Guatemozin.  "  Since  it  is 
so,"  he  abruptly  exclaimed,  "  let  us  think  only  of  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  people.  Let  no  man,  henceforth,  who  values  his  life, 
talk  of  surrender.     We  can  at  least  die  like  warriors." 

The  Spaniards  waited  two  days  for  the  answer  to  their  embassy. 
At  length,  it  came  in  a  general  sortie  of  the  Mexicans,  who,  pouring 
throu^  every  gate  of  the  capital,  like  a  river  that  has  burst  its  banks, 
swept  on,  wave  upon  wave,  to  the  very  intrenchments  of  the  besiegers, 
threatening  to  overwhelm  them  by  their  numbers !  Fortunately, 
the  posirion  of  the  latter  on  the  dUces  secured  their  flanks,  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  defile  gave  their  small  battery  of  guns  all  the 
advantages  of  a  larger  one.  The  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  blazed 
without  intermission  along  the  several  causeways,  belching  forth 
volumes  of  sulphurous  smoke,  that,  rolling  heavily  over  the  waters, 
settled  dark  around  the  Indian  citv,  and  hid  it  from  the  surrounding 
country.  The  brigantines  thunaered,  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
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flanks  of  the  columns,  which,  after  some  ine£Fectua]  efforts  to  main- 
tain themselves,  rolled  back  in  wild  confusion,  till  their  impotent 
fury  died  away  in  sullen  murmurs  within  the  capital. 

Cortes  now  steadily  pursued  the  plan  he  had  laid  down  for  the 
devastation  of  the  city.  Day  after  day  the  several  armies  entered 
by  their  respective  quarters  ;  Sandoval  probably  directing  his  opera- 
tions against  the  north-eastern  Strict.  The  buildings  made  of  the 
porous  tetzontli,  though  generally  low,  were  so  massy  and  extensive, 
and  the  canals  were  so  numerous,  that  their  progress  was  necessarily 
slow.  They,  however,  gathered  fresh  accessions  of  strength  every 
day  from  the  numbers  who  flocked  to  the  camp  from  the  surrounding 
country,  and  who  joined  in  the  work  of  destruction  with  a  hearty 
goodwill,  which  showed  their  eagerness  to  break  the  detested  yoke 
of  the  Aztecs.  The  latter  raged  with  impotent  anger  as  they  beheld 
their  lordly  edifices,  their  temples,  all  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
venerate,  thus  ruthlessly  swept  away  ;  their  canals,  constructed  with 
GO  much  labour,  and  what  to  them  seemed  science,  filled  up  with 
rubbish ;  their  flourishing  city,  in  short,  turned  into  a  desert,  over 
which  the  insulting  foe  now  rode  triumphant.  They  heaped  many 
a  taunt  on  the  Indian  allies.  **  Go  on,  they  said,  bitterly  ;  "  the 
more  you  destroy,  the  more  you  will  have  to  build  up  again  hereafter. 
If  we  conquer,  you  shall  build  for  us ;  and  if  your  white  friends 
conquer,  they  will  make  you  do  as  much  for  them."  The  event 
justified  the  prediction. 

In  their  rage  they  rushed  blindly  on  the  corps  which  covered 
the  Indian  pioneers.  But  they  were  as  often  driven  back  by  the 
impetuous  charge  of  the  cavaliy,  or  received  on  the  long  pikes  of 
Chinantla,  which  did  good  service  to  the  besiegers  in  their  operations. 
At  the  close  of  day,  however,  when  the  Spaniards  drew  off  their 
forces,  taking  care  to  send  the  multitudinous  host  of  confederates 
first  from  the  ground,  the  Mexicans  usually  rallied  for  a  more  formid- 
able attack.  Then  they  poured  out  from  every  lane  and  by-way, 
like  so  many  mountain  streams,  sweeping  over  the  broad  level  cleared 
by  the  enemy,  and  faUing  impetuously  on  their  flanks  and  rear.  At 
such  times  they  inflicted  considerable  loss  in  their  turn,  till  an  ambush, 
which  Cortes  laid  for  them  among  the  buildings  adjoining  the  great 
temple,  did  them  so  much  mischief,  that  they  were  compelled  to 
act  with  more  reserve. 

At  times  the  war  displayed  something  of  a  chivalrous  character, 
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in  the  personal  rencontres  of  the  combatants.  Challenges  passed 
between  them,  and  especially  between  the  native  warriors.  These 
combats  were  usuaUy  conducted  on  the  azoteas,  whose  broad  and 
level  surface  afforded  a  good  field  of  fight.  On  one  occasion,  a 
Mexican  of  powerful  frame,  brandishing  a  sword  and  buckler  which 
he  had  won  from  the  Christians,  defied  his  enemies  to  meet  him  in 
single  fight.  A  young  page  of  Cort6s,  named  Nunez,  obtained  his 
master's  permission  to  accept  the  vaunting  challenge  of  the  Aztec ; 
and,  springing  on  the  azotea,  succeeded  after  a  hard  struggle  in  dis- 
comfiting his  antagonist,  who  fought  at  a  disadvantage  with  weapons 
in  which  he  was  unpractised,  and,  running  him  through  the  body, 
brought  off  his  spoils  in  triumph,  and  laid  them  at  the  general's  feet. 

Tlie  division  of  Cortes  had  now  worked  its  way  as  far  north  as 
the  great  street  of  Tacuba,  which  opened  a  communication  with 
Alvarado's  camp,  and  near  which  stood  the  palace  of  Guatemozin. 
It  was  a  spacious  stone  pile,  that  might  well  be  called  a  fortress. 
Though  deserted  by  its  royal  master,  it  was  held  by  a  strong  body 
of  Aztecs,  who  made  a  temporary  defence,  but  of  little  avail  against 
the  battering  enginery  of  the  besiegers.  It  was  soon  set  on  fire,  and 
its  crumbling  wiula  were  levelled  in  the  dust,  like  those  other  stately 
edifices  of  the  capital,  the  boast  and  admiration  of  the  Aztecs,  and 
some  of  the  fairest  fruits  of  their  civilisation.  *'  It  was  a  sad  thing 
to  witness  their  destruction,"  exclaims  Cortes ;  '*  but  it  was  part 
of  our  plan  of  operations,  and  we  had  no  alternative." 

These  operations  had  consumed  several  weeks,  so  that  it  was 
now  drawing  towards  the  latter  part  of  July.  During  this  time, 
the  blockade  had  been  maintained  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and 
the  wretched  inhabitants  were  suffering  all  the  eitremities  of  famine. 
Some  few  stragglers  were  taken,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Christian  camp,  whither  they  had  wandered  in  search 
of  food.  They  were  kindly  treated  by  command  of  Cortes,  who  was 
in  hopes  to  induce  others  to  follow  their  example,  and  thus  to  afford 
a  means  of  conciliating  the  inhabitants,  which  might  open  the  way 
to  their  submission.  But  few  were  found  willing  to  leave  the  shelter 
of  the  capital,  and  they  preferred  to  take  their  chance  with  their 
suffering  countrymen,  rather  than  trust  themselves  to  the  mercies  of 
the  besiegers. 

From  these  few  stragglers,  however,  the  Spaniards  heard  a  dismal 
tale  of  woe,  respecting  the  crowded  population  in  the  interior  of  the 
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city.  All  the  ordinary  means  of  sustenance  had  long  since  failed, 
and  they  now  supported  life  as  they  could,  by  means  of  such  roots 
as  they  could  dig  from  the  earth,  by  gnawing  the  bark  of  trees,  by 
feeding  on  the  grass, — on  anything,  in  short,  however  loathsome, 
that  could  allay  the  craving  of  appetite.  Their  only  drink  was  the 
brackish  water  of  the  soil,  saturated  with  the  salt  lake.  Under  this 
unwholesome  diet,  and  the  diseases  engendered  by  it,  the  population 
was  gradually  wasting  away.  Men  sickened  and  died  every  day, 
in  all  the  excruciating  torments  produced  by  hunger,  and  the  wan 
and  emaciated  survivors  seemed  omy  to  be  waiting  for  their  time. 

The  Spaniards  had  visible  confirmation  of  all  this,  as  they  pene- 
trated deeper  into  the  city,  and  approached  the  district  of  Tlatdolco,- 
now  occupied  by  the  besieged.  They  found  the  ground  turned  up 
in  quest  of  roots  and  weeds,  the  trees  stripped  of  their  green  stems, 
their  fohage,  and  their  bark.  Troops  of  famished  Indians  flitted  in 
the  distance,  gliding  like  ghosts  among  the  scenes  of  their  former 
residence.  Dead  bodies  lay  unburied  in  the  streets  and  courtyards, 
or  filled  up  the  canals.  It  was  a  sure  sign  of  the  extremity  of  the 
Aztecs ;  for  they  held  the  burial  of  the  dead  as  a  solemn  and  impera- 
tive duty.  In  the  early  part  of  the  siege,  they  had  religiously  attended 
to  it.  In  its  later  stages,  they  were  still  careful  to  withdraw  the  dead 
from  the  pubUc  eye,  by  bringing  their  remains  within  the  houses. 
But  the  number  of  these,  and  their  own  sufferings,  had  now  so  fear- 
fully increased,  that  they  had  grown  indifferent  to  this,  and  they 
suffered  their  friends  and  their  kinsmen  to  lie  and  moulder  on  the 
spot  where  they  drew  their  last  breath !  ^ 

As  the  invaders  entered  the  dwellings,  a  more  appalling  spectacle 
presented  itself ; — the  floors  covered  with  the  prostrate  forms  of 
the  miserable  inmates,  some  in  the  agonies  of  death,  others  festering 
in  their  corruption ;  men,  women,  and  children,  inhaling  the 
poisonous  atmosphere,  and  mingling  promiscuously  together ;  mothers, 
with  their  infants  in  their  arms  perishing  of  hunger  before  their  eyes, 
while  they  were  unable  to  afford  them  the  nourishment  of  nature ; 
men  crippled  by  their  wounds,  with  their  bodies  frightfully  mangled, 
vainly  attempting  to  crawl  away,  as  the  enemy  entered.  Yet,  even 
in  this  state,  they  scorned  to  ask  for  mercy,  and  glared  on  the  invaders 
with  the  sullen  ferocity  of  the  wounded  tiger,  that  the  huntsmen 
have  tracked  to  his  forest  cave.  The  Spanish  commander  issued 
strict  orders  that  mercy  should  be  shown  to  these  poor  and  disabled 
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Tictims.  But  the  Indians  allies  made  no  distinction.  An  Aztec, 
under  whatever  circumstances,  was  an  enemy ;  and,  with  hideous 
shouts  of  triumph,  they  pulled  down  the  burning  buildings  on  their 
heads,  consuming  the  living  and  the  dead  in  one  common  funeral 
pile  1 

Yet  the  sufferings  of  the  Aztecs,  terrible  as  thCT  were,  did  not 
incline  them  to  submission.  There  were  many,  indeed,  who,  from 
greater  strength  of  constitution,  or  from  the  more  favourable  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed,  still  showed  all  their  wonted 
'  energy  of  body  and  mind,  ana  maintained  the  same  undaunted  and 
resolute  demeanour  as  before.  TTiey  fiercely  rejected  all  the  over- 
tures of  Cort&,  declaring  they  would  rather  die  than  surrender,  and, 
adding  with  a  bitter  tone  of  exultation,  that  the  invaders  would  be 
at  least  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  treasure,  for  it  was 
buried  where  they  could  never  fina  it ! 

The  women,  it  is  said,  shared  in  this  desperate — ^it  should  rather 
be  called  heroic — spirit.  They  were  indefatigable  in  nursing  the 
sick,  and  dressing  ueir  wounds ;  they  aided  ute  warriors  in  battle, 
by  supplying  them  with  the  Indian  ammunition  of  stones  and  arrows, 
prepared  their  slings,  strung  their  bows,  and  displayed,  in  short,  all 
the  constancy  and  courage  shown  by  the  noble  maidens  of  Saragossa 
in  our  day,  and  by  those  of  Carthage  in  the  days  of  antiquity. 

Cortis  had  now  entered  one  of  the  great  avenues  leading  to 
the  market-place  of  Tlatelolco,  the  quarter  towards  which  the 
movements  of  Alvarado  were  also  directed.  A  single  canal  only 
lay  in  his  way,  but  this  was  of  great  width  and  stoutly  defended  by 
the  Mexican  archery.  At  this  crisis,  the  army  one  evening,  while 
in  their  entrenchments  on  the  causeway,  were  surprised  by  an  un- 
common light,  that  arose  from  the  huge  UocaUi  in  that  part  of  the 
city,  which,  being  at  the  north,  was  the  most  distant  from  their  own 
position.  This  temple,  dedicated  to  the  dread  War-god,  was  inferior 
only  to  the  pyramid  in  the  great  square ;  and  on  it  the  Spaniards 
had  more  than  once  seen  their  unhappy  countrymen  led  to  slaughter. 
They  now  supposed  that  the  enemy  were  employed  in  some  of  their 
diabolical  ceremonies,  when  the  flame,  mounting  higher  and  higher, 
showed  that  the  sanctuaries  themselves  were  on  fire.  A  shout  of 
exultation  at  the  sight  broke  forth  from  the  assembled  soldiers,  as 
they  assured  one  another  that  their  countrymen  under  Alvarado  had 
got  possession  of  the  building. 
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It  was  indeed  true.  Iliat  gallant  officer,  whose  position  on 
the  western  causeway  placed  him  near  the  district  of  Tlatelolco, 
had  obeyed  his  commander's  instructions  to  the  letter,  razing  erery 
building  to  the  ground  in  his  progress,  and  filling  up  the  ditches 
with  their  ruins.  He,  at  length,  found  himself  oefore  the  great 
ieocalli  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  market.  He  ordered  a  company, 
under  a  cavalier  named  Gutierre  de  Badajoz,  to  storm  the  place, 
which  was  defended  by  a  body  of  warriors,  mingled  with  priests, 
still  more  wild  and  ferocious  than  the  soldiery.  The  garrison,  rushing 
down  the  winding  terraces,  fell  on  the  assailants  with  such  fury,  as 
compelled  them  to  retreat  in  confusion,  and  with  some  loss.  Alvarado 
ordered  another  detachment  to  their  support.  This  last  was  engaged, 
at  the  moment,  with  a  body  of  Aztecs,  who  hung  on  its  rear  as  it 
wound  up  the  galleries  of  the  ieocalli.  Thus  hemmed  in  between 
two  enemies,  above  and  below,  the  position  of  the  Spaniards  was 
critical.  With  sword  and  buckler,  they  plunged  desperately  on 
the  ascending  Mexicans,  and  drove  them  into  the  courtyard  below, 
where  Alvarado  plied  them  with  such  liTelr  volleys  of  musketry,  as 
soon  threw  them  into  disorder  and  compelled  them  to  abandon  the 
ground.  Being  thus  rid  of  annoyance  in  the  rear,  the  Spaniards 
returned  to  the  charge.  They  drove  the  enemy  up  the  heights  of 
the  pyramid,  and,  reaching  the  broad  summit,  a  fierce  encounter 
followed  in  mid-air, — such  an  encounter  as  takes  place  where  death 
is  the  certain  consequence  of  defeat.  It  ended,  as  usual,  in  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Aztecs,  who  were  either  slaughtered  on  the  spot 
still  wet  with  the  blood  of  their  own  victims,  or  pitched  headlong 
down  the  sides  of  the  pyramid. 

The  area  was  covered  with  the  various  symbols  of  the  barbarous 
worship  of  the  country,  and  with  two  lofty  sanctuaries,  before  whose 
grinning  idols  were  displayed  the  heads  of  several  Christian  capdves, 
who  had  been  immolated  on  their  altars.  Although  overgrown 
by  their  long,  matted  hair  and  bushy  beards,  the  Spaniards  could 
recognise,  in  the  livid  countenances,  their  comrades  who  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Tears  fell  from  their  eyes,  as  they 
gazed  on  the  melancholy  spectacle,  and  thought  of  the  hideous  death 
which  thdr  countrymen  had  suffered.  TTiey  removed  the  sad  relics 
with  decent  care,  and  after  the  Conquest,  deposited  them  in  conse- 
crated ground,  on  a  spot  since  covered  b^  die  Church  of  the  Martyrs.^ 

They  completed  their  work  by  firmg  the  sanctuaries,  that  the 
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place  might  be  no  more  polluted  by  these  abominable  rites.  The 
name  crept  slowly  up  the  lofty  pinnacles,  in  which  stone  was  mingled 
with  wood,  till,  at  length,  bursting  into  one  bright  blaze,  it  shot  up 
its  spiral  volume  to  such  a  height,  that  it  was  seen  from  the  most 
distant  quarters  of  the  valley.  It  was  this  which  had  been  hailed  by 
the  soldiery  of  Cortes,  and  it  served  as  the  beacon-light  to  both  friend 
and  foe,  intimating  the  progress  of  the  Christian  arms. 

TTie  commander-in-chief  and  his  division,  animated  by  the  spec- 
tacle, made>  in  their  entrance  on  the  following  day,  more  determmed 
efforts  to  place  themselves  alongside  of  their  companions  under 
Alvarado.  The  broad  canal,  above  noticed  as  the  only  impediment 
now  lying  in  his  way,  was  to  be  traversed ;  and  on  the  further  side, 
the  emaciated  figures  of  the  Aztec  warriors  were  gathered  in  numbers 
to  dispute  the  passage,  like  the  gloomy  shades  that  wander — as  ancient 

Cts  tell  us— on  the  banlcs  of  the  infernal  river.  They  poured  down, 
rever,  a  storm  of  missiles,  which  were  no  shades,  on  the  heads  of  the 
Indian  labourers,  while  occupied  with  filling  up  the  wide  gap  with  the 
ruins  of  the  surrounding  buildings.  Still  they  toiled  on  in  defiance 
of  the  arrow  shower,  fresh  numbers  taHng  the  place  of  those  who 
felL  And  when  at  length  the  work  was  completed,  the  cavalry  rode 
over  the  rough  plain  at  full  charge  against  the  enemy,  followed  by 
the  deep  array  of  spearmen,  who  bore  down  all  opposition  with  their 
invincible  phalanx. 

Ilie  Spaniards  now  found  themselves  on  the  same  ground  with 
Alvarado's  division.  Soon  afterwards  that  chief,  attended  by  several 
of  his  staff,  rode  into  their  lines,  and  cordially  embraced  his  country- 
men and  companions  in  arms,  for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning 
of  the  siege.  They  were  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  market. 
Cortea,  taking  with  him  a  few  of  his  cavaliers,  galloped  Into  it.  It 
was  a  vast  inclosure,  as  the  reader  has  already  seen,  covering  many  an 
acre.  Its  dimensions  were  suited  to  the  immense  multitudes  who 
gathered  there  from  all  parts  of  the  valley  in  the  flourishing  days  of 
the  Aztec  monarchy.  It  was  surrounded  by  porticos  and  pavilions 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  arrisans  and  traders,  who  there  dis- 
played their  various  fabrics  and  articles  of  merchandise.  The  flat 
roofs  erf  the  piazzas  were  now  covered  with  crowds  of  men  and  women, 
who  gazed  in  silent  dismay  on  the  steel-clad  horsemen,  that  profaned 
these  precincts  with  their  presence  for  the  first  rime  since  their 
emulsion  from  the  capital.  The  multitude,  composed  for  the  moat 
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()art,  probably,  of  unarmed  citizens,  seemed  taken  by  surprise ;  at 
east,  uiey  made  no  show  of  resistance ;  and  the  general,  after  leisurelj- 
viewing  the  ground,  was  permitted  to  ride  back  unmolested  to  the  army. 
On  arriving  there,  he  ascended  the  teocaUi,  from  which  the  standard 
of  Castile,  supplanting  the  memorials  of  Aztec  superstition,  was  now 
triumphantly  floating.  The  Conqueror,  as  he  strode  among  the 
smoking  embers  on  the  summit,  calmly  surveyed  the  scene  of  desola- 
tion below.  TTie  palaces,  the  temples,  the  busy  marts  of  industry 
and  trade,  the  glittering  canals,  covered  with  their  rich  freights  from 
the  surrounding  country,  the  royal  pomp  of  groves  and  gardens,  all 
the  splendours  of  the  imperial  city,  the  capital  of  the  Western  World, 
for  ever  gone, — and  in  their  place  a  barren  wilderness  !  How  different 
the  spectacle  which  the  year  before  had  met  his  eye,  as  it  wandered 
over  the  scenes  from  the  heights  of  the  neighbouring  teocaUi,  with 
Montezuma  at  his  side !  Seven-eighths  of  the  city  were  laid  in. 
ruins,  with  the  occasional  exceprion,  perhaps,  of  some  colossal  temple, 
that  it  would  have  required  too  much  time  to  demolish.  The  re- 
maining eighth,  comprehending  the  district  of  llatelolco,  was  all 
that  now  remained  to  the  Aztecs,  whose  population — still  large  after 
all  its  losses — ^was  crowded  into  a  compass  that  would  hardly  have 
afforded  accommodations  for  a  third  of  their  numbers.  It  was  the 
quarter  lying  between  the  great  northern  and  western  causeways, 
and  is  recognised  in  the  modem  capital  as  the  Barrio  de  San  fago 
and  its  victnitr.  It  was  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Indians  after 
the  Conquest,*  though  at  the  present  day  thinly  covered  with  humble 
dvrellings,  forming  the  straggling  suburbs,  as  it  were,  of  the  metropolis. 
Yet  it  stiU  affords  some  faint  vestiges  of  what  it  was  in  its  prouder 
days ;  and  the  curious  antiquary,  and  occasionally  the  labourer,  as 
he  turns  up  the  soU,  encounters  a  glittering  fragment  of  obsidian, 
or  the  moiudering  head  of  a  lance,  or  arrow,  or  some  other  warlike 
reUc,  attesting  that  on  this  spot  the  retreating  Aztecs  made  their 
last  stand  for  the  independence  of  their  country. 

On  the  day  foUowmg,  Cortes,  at  the  head  of  his  battalions,  made 
a  second  entry  into  the  great  tianguez.  But  this  time  the  Mexicans 
were  better  prepared  for  his  coming.  They  were  assembled  in  con- 
siderable force  in  the  spacious  square.  A  sharp  encounter  followed  ; 
but  it  was  short.  Their  strength  was  not  equal  to  their  spirit,  and 
they  melted  away  before  the  rolling  fire  of  musketry,  and  left  the 
Spaniards  masten  of  the  inclosure. 
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The  first  act  was  to  set  fire  to  some  temples  of  no  great  size 
within  the  market-place,  or  more  probably  on  its  borders.  As  the 
flames  ascended,  the  Aztecs,  horror-struck,  broke  forth  into  piteous 
lamentations  at  the  destruction  of  the  deities  on  whom  they  reUed 
for  protection. 

y\Mt  general's  next  step  was  at  the  suggestion  of  a  soldier  named 
Sotelo,  a  man  who  had  served  under  the  Great  Captain  in  the  Italian 
wars,  where  he  professed  to  have  gathered  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  engineering,  as  it  was  then  practised.  He  offered  his  services  to 
construct  a  sort  of  catapult,  a  machine  for  discharging  stones  of  great 
size,  which  might  take  the  place  of  the  regular  battering-train,  in 
demolishing  the  buildings.  As  the  ammunition,  notwithstanding 
the  liberal  supplies  which,  from  time  to  time,  had  found  their  way 
into  the  camp,  now  began  to  fail,  Cortes  eagerly  acceded  to  a  proposal 
so  well  suited  to  his  exigencies.  Timber  and  stone  were  furnished, 
and  a  number  of  hands  were  employed,  under  the  direction  of  the 
self-styled  engineer,  in  constructing  the  ponderous  apparatus,  which 
was  erected  on  a  solid  platform  of  masonry,  thirty  paces  square,  and 
seven  or  eight  feet  high,  that  covered  the  centre  of  the  market-place. 
It  was  the  work  of  the  Aztec  princes,  and  was  used  as  a  scaffolding 
on  which  mountebanks  and  jugglers  might  exhibit  their  marvellous 
feats  for  the  amusement  of  the  populace,  who  took  great  delight  in 
these  performances.^ 

The  erection  of  the  machine  consumed  several  days,  during 
which  hostilities  were  suspended,  while  the  artisans  were  protected 
from  interruption  by  a  strong  corps  of  infantry.  At  length  the  work 
was  completed ;  and  the  besieged,  who,  with  silent  awe,  had  beheld 
from  the  neighbouring  azoUas^  the  progress  of  the  mysterious  engine, 
which  was  to  lay  the  remainder  of  their  capital  in  ruins,  now  looked 
with  terror  for  its  operation.  A  stone  of  huge  size  was  deposited 
on  the  timber.  The  machinery  was  set  in  motion  ;  and  the  rocky 
fragment  was  discharged  with  a  tremendous  force  from  the  catapult. 
But,  instead  of  taking  the  direction  of  the  Aztec  buildings,  it  rose 
high  and  perpendicularly  into  the  air,  and,  descending  whence  it 
sprung,  broke  the  ill-omened  machine  into  splinters !  It  was  a  total 
failure.  The  Aztecs  were  released  from  their  apprehensions,  and  the 
soldiery  made  many  a  merry  jest  on  the  catastrophe,  somewhat  at  the 
expense  of  their  commander,  who  testified  no  little  vexation  at  the 
disappointment,  and  still  more  at  his  own  credulity.' 
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Dreadful  Sufferings  of  the  Besieged — Spirit  of  Guatemozin — Murderous 
Assault — Capture  of  Guatemozin — Evacuation  of  the  City- 
Termination  of  the  Siege — Reflections 

1521 

THERE  was  no  occasion  to  resort  to  artificial  means  to  pre- 
cipitate the  ruin  of  the  Aztecs.  It  was  accelerated  every 
hour  by  causes  more  potent  than  those  arising  from 
mere  human  agency.  There  they  were, — pent  up  in  their 
close  and  suffocating  quarters,  nobles,  commoners,  and  slaves,  men, 
women,  and  children,  some  in  houses,  more  frequently  in  hovels, 
— ^for  this  part  of  the  city  was  not  the  best, — others  in  the  open  air 
in  canoes,  or  in  the  streets,  shivering  in  the  cold  rains  of  night,  and 
scorched  by  the  buriiing  heat  of  day.  An  old  chronicler  mentions 
the  fact  of  two  women  of  rank  remaining  three  days  and  nights  up 
to  their  necks  in  the  water  among  the  reeds,  with  only  a  handful  of 
maize  for  their  support.^  The  ordinary  means  of  sustaining  Ufe  were 
long  since  gone.  They  wandered  about  in  search  of  anything,  how- 
ever unwholesome  or  revolting,  that  might  mitigate  the  fierce  gnaw- 
ings  of  hunger.  Some  hunted  for  insects  and  worms  on  the  borders 
of  the  lake,  or  gathered  the  salt  weeds  and  moss  from  its  bottom,  while 
at  times  they  might  be  seen  casting  a  wistful  look  at  the  green  hills 
beyond,  which  many  of  them  had  left  to  share  the  fate  of  their 
brethren  in  the  capital. 

To  their  credit,  it  is  said  by  the  Spanish  writers,  that  they  were 
not  driven  in  their  extremity  to  violate  the  laws  of  nature  by  feeding 
on  one  another.^  But  unhappily  this  is  contradicted  by  the  Indian 
authorities,  who  state  that  many  a  mother,  in  her  agony,  devoured 
the  offspring  which  she  had  no  longer  the  means  of  supporting.  This 
is  recorded  of  more  than  one  siege  in  history ;  and  it  is  the  more 
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probable  here,  where  the  sensibilities  must  have  been  blunted  by 
familiarity  with  the  brutal  practices  of  the  national  supersrition.^ 

But  all  was  not  sufficient,  and  hundreds  of  famished  wretches 
died  every  day  from  extremity  of  suffering.  Some  dragged  them- 
selves into  the  houses,  and  drew  their  last  breath  alone,  and  in  silence. 
Others  sank  down  in  the  pubhc  streets.  Wherever  they  died,  there 
they  were  left.  There  was  no  one  to  bury  or  to  remove  them. 
Familiarity  with  the  spectacle  made  men  indifferent  to  it.  They 
looked  on  in  dumb  despair,  waiting  for  their  own  turn.  There  was 
no  complaint,  no  lamentation,  but  deep,  unutterable  woe. 

If  in  other  quarters  of  the  town  the  corpses  might  be  seen  scattered 
over  the  streets,  here  they  were  gathered  in  neaps.  "  They  lay 
so  thick,"  said  Bemal  Diaz,  "  that  one  could  not  tread  except  among 
the  bodies."  "  A  man  could  not  set  his  foot  down,"  says  Cortes, 
yet  more  strongly,  "  unless  on  the  corpse  of  an  Indian  !  "  They  were 
piled  one  upon  another,  the  living  mingled  with  the  dead.  They 
stretched  themselves  on  the  bodies  of  their  friends,  and  lay  down  to 
sleep  there.  Death  was  everywhere.  The  city  was  a  vast  charnel- 
house,  in  which  all  was  hastening  to  decay  and  decomposition.  A 
poisonous  steam  arose  from  the  mass  of  putrefaction,  under  the 
action  of  alternate  rain  and  heat,  which  so  tainted  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere, that  the  Spaniards,  including  the  general  himself,  in  their 
brief  visits  to  the  quarter,  were  made  ill  by  it,  and  it  bred  a  pestilence 
that  swept  off  even  greater  numbers  than  the  famine. 

Men's  minds  were  unsettled  by  these  strange  and  accumulated 
horrors.  TTiey  resorted  to  all  the  superstitious  rites  prescribed  by 
their  relipon,  to  stay  the  pestilence.  They  called  on  their  priests 
to  invoke  the  gods  in  their  behalf.  But  the  oracles  were  dumb,  or 
gave  only  gloomy  responses.  Their  deities  had  deserted  them,  and 
in  their  place  they  saw  signs  of  celestial  wrath,  telling  of  still  greater 
woes  in  reserve.  Many,  after  the  siege,  declared  that,  among  other 
prodigies,  they  beheld  a  stream  of  light,  of  a  blood-red  colour,  coming 
from  the  north  in  the  direction  of  Tepejacac,  with  a  rushing  noise, 
like  that  of  a  whirlwind,  which  swept  round  the  district  of  Tlatelolco, 
darting  out  sparkles  and  flakes  of  fire  till  it  shot  far  into  the  centre  of 
the  lake  !  In  the  disordered  state  of  their  nerves,  a  mysterious  fear 
took  possession  of  their  senses.  Prodigies  were  of  familiar  occurrence, 
and  the  most  familiar  phenomena  of  nature  were  converted  into 
prodigies.  Stunned  by  their  calamities,  reason  was  bewildered, 
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and  they  became  the  sport  of  the  wildest  and  most  superstitious 
fancies. 

In  the  midst  of  these  awful  scenes,  the  young  emperor  of  the 
Aztecs  remained,  according  to  all  accounts,  calm  and  courageous. 
With  his  fair  capital  laid  in  ruins  before  his  eyes,  his  nobles  and 
faithful  subjects  dying  around  him,  his  territory  rent  away,  foot  by 
foot,  till  scarce  enough  remained  for  him  to  stand  on,  he  rejected 
every  invitation  to  capitulate,  and  showed  the  same  indomitable  spirit 
as  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege.  When  Cortes,  in  the  hope  that 
the  extremities  of  the  besieged  would  incline  them  to  listen  to  an 
accommodation,  persuaded  a  noble  prisoner  to  bear  to  Guatemozin 
his  proposals  to  that  effect ;  the  fierce  young  monarch,  according  to 
the  general,  ordered  him  at  once  to  be  sacrificed.  It  b  a  Spaniard, 
we  must  remember,  who  tells  the  story. 

Cortes,  who  had  suspended  hostilities  for  several  days,  in  the 
vain  hope  that  the  distresses  of  the  Mexicans  would  bend  them  to 
submission,  now  determined  to  drive  them  to  it  by  a  general  assault. 
Cooped  up,  as  they  were,  within  a  narrow  quarter  of  the  city,  their 
position  favoured  such  an  attempt.  He  commanded  Alvarado  to 
hold  himself  in  readiness,  and  directed  Sandoval — who,  besides 
the  causeway,  had  charge  of  the  fleet,  which  lay  off  the  Tlatelolcan 
district, — to  support  the  attack  by  a  cannonade  on  the  houses  near 
the  water.  He  then  led  his  forces  into  the  city,  or  rather  across  the 
horrid  waste  that  now  encircled  it. 

On  entering  the  Indian  precincts,  he  was  met  by  several  of  the 
chiefs,  who,  stretching  forth  their  emaciated  arms,  exclaimed,  "  You 
are  the  children  of  the  Sun.  But  the  Sun  is  swift  in  his  course. 
Why  are  you,  then,  so  tardy  ?  Why  do  you  delay  so  long  to  put  an 
end  to  our  miseries  \  Rather  Idll  us  at  once,  that  we  may  go  to  our 
god  Huitzilopotchli,  who  waits  for  us  in  heaven  to  give  us  rest  from 
our  sufferings !  " 

Cortes  was  moved  by  their  piteous  appeal,  and  answered,  that  he 
desired  not  their  death,  but  their  submission.  "  Why  does  your 
master  refuse  to  treat  with  me,"  he  said,  "  when  a  single  hour  will 
sufHce  for  me  to  crush  him  and  all  his  people  ?  "  He  then  urged 
them  to  request  Guatemozin  to  confer  vnth  him,  with  the  assurance 
that  he  might  do  it  in  safety,  as  his  person  should  not  be  molested. 

The  nobles,  after  some  persuasion,  undertook  the  mission ;  and 
it  was  received  by  the  youi^  monarch  in  a  manner  which  showed — ■ 
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if  the  anecdote  before  related  of  him  be  true — that  misfortune  had, 
at  length,  asserted  some  power  over  his  haughty  spirit.  He  consented 
to  the  interview,  though  not  to  have  it  take  place  on  that  day,  but 
the  foUowing,  in  the  great  square  of  Tlatelolco.  Cortes,  well  satisfied, 
immediately  withdrew  from  the  city,  and  resumed  his  position  on  the 
causeway. 

The  next  morning  he  presented  himself  at  the  place  appointed, 
having  previously  stationed  Alvarado  there  with  a  strong  corps 
of  infantry  to  guard  against  treachery.  The  stone  platform  in 
the  centre  of  the  square  was  covered  with  mats  and  carpets,  and  a 
"banquet  was  prepared  to  refresh  the  famished  monarch  and  his  nobles. 
Having  made  these  arrangements,  he  awaited  the  hour  of  the  inter- 
"view. 

But  Guatemozin,  instead  of  appearing  himself,  sent  his  nobles, 
the  same  who  had  brought  to  him  the  general's  invitation,  and  who 
now  excused  their  master's  absence  on  the  plea  of  LUness.  Cortes, 
though  disappointed,  gave  a  courteous  reception  to  the  envoys,  con- 
sidering that  it  might  still  a€ord  the  means  of  opening  a  communica- 
tion with  the  emperor.  He  persuaded  them  without  much  entreaty 
to  partake  of  the  good  cheer  spread  before  them,  which  they  did 
with  a  voracity  that  told  how  severe  had  been  their  abstinence.  He 
then  dismissed  them  with  a  seasonable  supply  of  provisions  for  their 
master,  pressing  him  to  consent  to  an  interview,  without  which  it 
■was  impossible  their  differences  could  be  adjusted. 

The  Indian  envoys  returned  in  a  short  tune,  bearing  with  them  a 
-present  of  fine  cotton  fabrics,  of  no  great  value,  from  Guatemozin, 
who  still  declined  to  meet  the  Spanish  general.  Cortes,  though 
deeply  chagrined,  was  unwilling  to  give  up  the  point.  "  He  mil 
flurdy  Come,"  he  said  to  the  envoys,  "  when  he  sees  that  I  suffer  you 
ito  go  and  come  unharmed,  you  who  have  been  my  steady  enemies, 
no  less  than  himself,  throughout  the  war.  He  has  nothing  to  fear 
irom  me."  He  again  parted  with  them,  promising  to  receive  their 
answer  the  following,  day. 

On  the  next  morning,  the  Aztec  chiefs,  entering  the  Christian 
quarters,  announced  to  Cortes  that  Guatemozin  would  confer  with 
him  at  noon  in  the  market-place.  The  general  was  punctual  at  the 
liour ;  but  without  success.  Neither  monarch  nor  ministers  appeared 
there.  It  was  plain  that  the  Indian  prince  did  not  care  to  trust  the 
promises  of  his  enemy.    A  thought  of  Montezuma  may  have  passed 
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across  his  mind.  After  he  had  waited  three  hours,  the  generaPss 
patience  was  exhausted,  and,  as  he  learned  that  the  Mexicans  were- 
Dusy  in  preparations  for  defence,  he  made  immediate  dispositions  for 
the  assault/ 

Tlie  confederates  had  been  left  without  the  walls,  for  he  did 
not  care  to  bring  them  in  sight  of  the  quarry,  before  he  was  ready- 
to  slip  the  leash.  He  now  ordered  them  to  join  him ;  and,  sup- 
ported by  Alvarado's  division,  marched  at  once  into  the  enemy's^ 
quarters.  He  found  them  prepared  to  receive  him.  Their  most 
able-bodied  warriors  were  thrown  into  the  van,  covering  their  feeble' 
and  crippled  comrades.  Women  were  seen  occasionally  mingling- 
in  the  ranks,  and,  as  well  as  children,  thronged  the  aT^oteas,  where,, 
vrith  famine-stricken  visages,  and  haggard  ^es,  they  scowled  defiance- 
and  hatred  on  their  invaders. 

As  the  Spaniards  advanced,  the  Mexicans  set  up  a  fierce  war-cry,. 
and  sent  oS  clouds  of  arrows  with  their  accustomed  spirit,  while  the- 
women  and  boys  rained  down  darts  and  stones  from  their  elevated 
position  on  the  terraces.  But  the  missiles  were  sent  by  hands  too< 
feeble  to  do  much  damage ;  and,  when  the  squadrons  closed,  the 
loss  of  strength  became  still  more  sensible  in  the  Aztecs.  Their 
blows  fell  feebly  and  with  doubtful  aim ;  though  some,  it  is  true,. 
of  stronger  constitution,  or  gathering  strength  from  despair,  main- 
tained to  the  last  a  desperate  fight. 

The  arqnebusiers  now  poured  in  a  deadly  fire.  The  brigantines^ 
replied  by  successive  volleys  in  the  opposite  quarter.  The  besieged,, 
hemmed  in,  like  deer  surrounded  by  the  huntsmen,  were  brought: 
down  on  every  side.  The  carnage  was  horrible.  The  ground  was* 
heaped  up  with  slain,  until  the  maddened  combatants  were  obliged- 
to  climb  over  the  human  mounds  to  get  at  one  another.  The  miry- 
soil  was  saturated  with  blood,  which  ran  off  like  water,  and  dyedi 
the  canals  themselves  with  crimson.  All  was  uproar  and  terrible- 
confusion.  The  hideous  yells  of  the  barbarians ;  the  oaths  and> 
execrations  of  the  Spaniaif^  ;  the  cries  of  the  wounded  ;  the  shrieb- 
of  women  and  children  ;  the  heavy  blows  of  the  Conquerors  ;  the- 
death-strnggle  of  their  victims ;  the  rapid,  reverberating  echoes  of 
musketry ;  the  hissing  of  innumerable  missiles  ;  the  crash  and  crack- 
ling of  blazing  buildings,  crushing  hundreds  in  their  ruins ;  the- 
blinding  volumes  of  dust  and  sulphurous  smoke  shrouding  all  in  their' 
gloomy  canopy, — made  a  scene  appalling  even  to  the  soldien  of: 
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Cort6s,  steeled  as  they  were  by  many  a  rough  passage  of  war,  and  by 
long  familiarity  with  blood  and  violence.  "  The  piteous  cries  of 
the  women  and  children,  in  particular,**  says  the  general,  "  were 
enough  to  break  one's  heart."^  He  commanded  that  they  should 
be  spared,  and  that  all,  who  asked  it,  should  receive  quarter.  He 
particularly  urged  this  on  the  confederates,  and  placed  men  among 
them  to  restrain  their  violence.  But  he  had  set  an  engine  in  motion 
too  terrible  to  be  controlled.  It  were  as  easy  to  curb  the  hurricane 
in  its  fury,  as  the  passions  of  an  infuriated  horde  of  savages.  "  Never 
did  I  see  so  pitiless  a  race,"  he  exclaims,  "  or  any  thing  wearing  the 
form  of  man  so  destitute  of  humanity."  They  made  no  distinction 
of  sex  or  age,  and  in  this  hour  of  vengeance  seemed  to  be  requiting 
the  hoarded  wrongs  of  a  century.  At  length,  sated  with  slaughter, 
the  Spanish  commander  sounded  a  retreat.  It  was  full  time,  if, 
according  to  his  own  statement, — we  may  hope  it  is  an  exaggeration, — 
forty  thousand  souls  had  perished  !  Yet  their  fate  was  to  be  envied, 
in  comparison  with  that  of  those  who  survived. 

Through  the  long  night  which  followed,  no  movement  was 
perceptible  in  the  Aztec  quarter.  No  light  was  seen  there,  no  sound 
was  heard,  save  the  low  moaning  of  some  wounded  or  dying  wretch, 
writhing  in  his  agony.  AH  was  dark  and  silent, — the  darkness  of 
the  grave.  The  last  blow  seemed  to  have  completely  stunned  them. 
They  had  parted  with  hope,  and  sat  in  sullen  despair,  like  men  waiting 
in  silence  the  stroke  of  the  executioner.  Yet,  for  all  this,  they  showed 
no  disposition  to  submit.  Every  new  injury  had  sunk  deeper  into 
their  souls,  and  filled  them  wiUi  a  deeper  hatred-  of  their  enemy. 
Fortune,  friends,  kindred,  home, — all  were  gone.  They  were  content 
to  throw  away  life  itself,  now  that  they  had  nothing  more  to  live 
for. 

Far  different  was  the  scene  in  the  Christian  camp,  where,  elated 
with  their  recent  successes,  all  was  alive  with  bustle,  and  preparation 
for  the  morrow.  Bonfires  were  seen  blazing  along  the  causeway8> 
lights  gleamed  from  tents  and  barracb,  and  the  sounds  of  music  and 
merriment,  borne  over  the  waters,  proclaimed  the  joy  of  the  soldiers 
at  the  prospect  of  so  soon  terminating  their  wearisome  campaign. 

On  the  following  morning  the  Spanish  commander  again  mustered 

his  forces,  having  decided  to  foUow  up  the  blow  of  the  preceding 

day  before  the  enemy  should  have  time  to  rally,  and  at  once  to  put 

an  end  to  the  war.    He  had  arranged  with  Alvarado,  on  the  evenmg 
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previous,  to  occnpy  the  market-place  of  TUtelolco ;  and  the  dis- 
-charge  of  an  arquebuse  was  to  be  the  signal  for  a  simultaneous  assault. 
Sandoval  was  to  hold  the  northern  causeway,  and,  with  the  fleet, 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Indian  emperor,  and  to  intercept 
the  flight  to  the  main  land,  which  Cortes  knew  he  meditated.  To 
allow  him  to  effect  this,  would  be  to  leave  a  formidable  enemy  in  his 
own  neighbourhood,  who  might  at  any  time  kindle  the  flame  of 
insurrection  throughout  the  country.  He  ordered  Sandoval,  how- 
•ever,  to  do  no  harm  to  the  royal  person,  and  not  to  Are  on  the  enemy 
at  all,  except  in  self-defence. 

It  was  on  the  memorable  15th  of  August  1521,  the  day  of  St. 
Hypolito, — from  this  circumstance  selected  as  the  patron  saint  of 
Modern  Mexico, — that  Cortes  led  his  warlike  array  for  the  last  time 
across  the  black  and  blasted  environs  which  lay  around  the  Indian 
capital.  On  entering  the  Aztec  precincts,  he  paused,  vrilling  to 
afford  its  wretched  inmates  one  more  chance  of  escape,  before  strudng 
the  fatal  blow.  He  obtained  an  interview  with  some  of  the  principal 
chiefs,  and  expostulated  with  them  on  the  conduct  of  their  prince. 
"  He  surely  will  not,"  said  the  general,  "  see  you  all  perish,  when  he 
■can  so  easUy  save  you."  He  then  urged  them  to  prevail  on  Guate- 
mozin  to  hold  a  conference  with  him,  repeating  the  assurances  of 
his  personal  safety. 

The  messengers  went  on  their  mission,  and  soon  returned  with 
the  cihuacoatl  at  their  head,  a  magistrate  of  high  authority  among  the 
Mexicans.  He  said,  with  a  melancholy  air,  in  which  his  own  dis- 
appointment was  visible,  that  "  Guatemozin  was  ready  to  die  where 
he  was,  but  would  hold  no  interview  with  the  Spanish  commander ; " 
adding  in  a  tone  of  resignation,  "  It  is  for  you  to  work  your  pleasure." 
"  Go,  then,"  replied  the  stem  Conqueror, "  and  prepare  your  country-; 
men  for  death.    Their  hour  is  come." 

He  still  postponed  the  assult  for  several  hours.  But  the  im- 
patience of  his  troops  at  this  delay  was  heightened  by  the  rumour 
that  Guatemozin  and  his  nobles  were  preparing  to  escape  with  their 
effects  in  the  firaguas  and  canoes  which  were  moored  on  the  margin 
of  the  lake.  Convinced  of  the  fruitlessness  and  impolicy  of  further 
procrastination,  Cortes  made  his  final  dispositions  for  the  attack, 
and  took  his  own  station  on  an  azotea,  which  commanded  the  theatre 
of  operations. 

When  the  assailants  came  into  presence  of  the  enemy,  they  found 
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them  huddled  together  in  the  utmost  confusion,  all  ages  and  sexes,. 
in  masses  so  dense  that  they  nearly  forced  one  another  over  the  brink 
of  the  causeways  into  the  water  below.  Some  had  climbed  on  the 
terraces,  others  feebly  supported  themselves  against  the  walls  of  the- 
buildings.  Their  squalid  and  tattered  garments  gave  a  wildness  to 
their  appearance,  which  still  farther  heightened  the  ferocity  of  their 
expression,  as  they  glared  on  their  enemy  with  eyes  in  which  hate  was^ 
mingled  with  despair.  When  the  Spaniards  had  approached  within 
bowshot,  the  Aztecs  let  off  a  flight  of  impotent  missiles,  showing- 
to  the  last  the  resolute  spirit,  though  they  had  lost  the  strength, 
of  their  better  days.  The  fatal  signal  was  then  given  by  the  dis- 
charge of  an  arquebuse, — speedily  followed  by  peals  of  heavy  ordnance, 
the  rattle  of  firearms,  and  the  hellish  shouts  of  the  confederates,  as^ 
they  sprang  upon  their  victims.  It  is  unnecessary  to  stain  the  page 
with  a  repetition  of  the  horrors  of  the  preceding  day.  Some  of  the 
wretched  Aztecs  threw  themselves  into  the  water,  and  were  picked 
up  by  the  canoes.  Others  sunk  and  were  suffocated  in  the  canals. 
The  number  of  these  became  so  great,  that  a  bridge  was  made  of  their 
dead  bodies,  over  which  the  assailants  could  climb  to  the  opposite 
baiiks.  Others  again,  especially  the  women,  begged  for  mercy,  which, 
as  the  chroniclen  assure  us,  was  everywhere  granted  by  the  Spaniards,, 
and,  contraiT  to  the  instructions  and  entreaties  of  Cort&,  everywhere- 
refused  by  the  confederates. 

While  this  work  of  butchery  was  going  on,  numbers  were  observed 
pushing  off  in  the  barks  that  lined  the  shore,  and  making  the  best 
of  their  way  across  the  lake.  They  were  constantly  intercepted  by- 
the  brigantines,  which  broke  through  the  flimsy  array  of  boats ; 
sending  off  their  volleys  to  the  right  and  left,  as  the  crews  of  the  latter 
hotly  assailed  them.  The  battle  raged  as  fiercely  on  the  lake  as  on 
the  land.  Many  of  the  Indian  vessels  were  shattered  and  overturned. 
Some  few,  however,  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  which  rolled  darkly- 
over  the  waters,  succeeded  in  clearing  themselves  of  the  turmoil, 
and  were  fast  nearing  the  opposite  shore. 

Sandoval  had  particularly  charged  his  captains  to  keep  an  eye: 
on  the  movements  of  any  vessel  in  which  it  was  at  all  probable  tliat 
Guatemozin  might  be  concealed.  At  this  crisis,  three  or  four  of  thfr 
largest  piraguas  were  seen  skimming  over  the  water,  and  making  their 
way  rapidly  across  the  lake.  A  captain  named  Garci  Holguin,  who- 
had  command  of  one  of  the  best  sailers  in  the  fleet,  instantly  gav& 
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them  chase.  The  wind  was  favourable,  and  every  moment  he  gained 
on  the  fugitives,  who  pulled  their  oars  with  a  vigour  that  despair 
alone  could  have  given.  But  it  was  in  vain ;  and,  after  a  short  race, 
Holguin,  coming  alongside  of  one  of  the  piraguas,  which,  whether 
from  its  appearance,  or  from  information  he  had  received,  he  con- 
jectured might  bear  the  Indian  emperor,  ordered  his  men  to  level 
their  crossbows  at  the  boat.  But,  before  they  could  discharge  them, 
a  cry  arose  from  those  in  it,  that  their  lord  was  on  board.  At  the 
same  moment,  a  young  warrior,  armed  with  buckler  and  maquahuitl, 
rose  up,  as  if  to  beat  off  the  assailants.  But,  as  the  Spanish  captain 
ordered  his  men  not  to  shoot,  he  dropped  his  weapons,  and  exclaimed, 
"  I  am  Guatemozin ;  lead  me  to  Malintzin,  I  am  his  prisoner ;  but 
let  no  harm  come  to  my  wife  and  my  followers." 

Holguin  assured  him  that  his  wishes  should  be  respected,  and 
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assisted  him  to  get  on  board  the  brigantine,  followed  by  his  wife 
and  attendants.  These  twenty  in  number,  consisting  of  Coanoca, 
the  deposed  lord  of  Tezcuco,  the  lord  of  Tlacopan,  and  several  other 
caciques  and  dignitaries,  whose  rank,  probably,  had  secured  them 
some  exemption  from  the  general  calamities  of  the  siege.  When  the 
captives  were  seated  on  the  deck  of  his  vessel,  Holguin  requested  the 
Aztec  prince  to  put  an  end  to  the  combat  by  commanding  his  people 
in  the  other  canoes  to  surrender.  But,  with  a  dejected  air,  he  replied, 
"  It  is  not  necessary.  They  will  fight  no  longer,  when  they  see  that 
their  prince  is  taken."  He  spoke  truth.  The  news  of  Gnatemozin's 
capture  spread  rapidly  through  the  fleet,  and  on  shore,  where  the 
Mexicans  were  still  engaged  in  conflict  with  their  enemies.  It 
ceased,  however,  at  once,  lliey  made  no  further  resistance ;  and 
those  on  the  water  quickly  followed  the  brigantines,  which  conveyed 
their  captive  monarch  to  land.  It  seemed  as  if  the  fight  had  been 
maintained  thus  long,  the  better  to  divert  the  enemy's  attention,  and 
cover  their  master's  retreat.^ 

Meanwhile  Sandoval,  on  receiving  tidings  of  the  capture,  brought 
his  own  brigantine  alongside  of  Holguin's,  and  demanded  the  royal 
prisoner  to  be  surrendered  to  him.  But  his  captain  claimed  him  as 
his  prize.  A  dispute  arose  between  the  parties,  each  anxious  to  hare 
the  gloiy  of  the  deed,  and  perhaps  the  privilege  of  commemorating 
it  on  his  escutcheon.  The  controversy  continued  so  long  that  it 
reached  the  ears  of  Cortes,  who,  in  his  station  on  the  azoiea,  had 
learned,  with  no  little  satisfaction,  the  capture  of  his  enemy.  He 
instantly  sent  orders  to  his  wrangling  officers  to  bring  Guatemozin 
before  him,  that  he  might  adjust  the  difference  between  them.' 
He  charged  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  treat  their  prisoner  with 
respect.  He  then  made  preparations  for  the  interview  ;  caused  the 
terrace  to  be  carpeted  with  crimson  cloth  and  matting,  and  a  table 
to  be  spread  with  provisions  of  which  the  unhappy  Aztecs  stood  so 
much  m  need.'  His  lovely  Indian  mistress,  Dona  Marina,  was 
present  to  act  as  interpreter.  She  had  stood  by  his  side  through 
all  the  troubled  scenes  of  the  Conquest,  and  she  was  there  now  to 
witness  its  triumphant  termination. 

Guatemozin,  on  landing,  was  escorted  by  a  company  of  infantry 

to  the  presence  of  the  Spanish  commander.    He  mounted  the  aixtea 

with  a  calm  and  steady  step,  and  was  easily  to  be  distinguished  from 

his  attendant  nobles,  though  his  full,  dark  eye  was  no  longer  lighted  up 
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with  its  accustomed  fire,  and  his  features  wore  an  expression  of  passive 
resignation,  that  told  little  of  the  fierce  and  fiery  spirit  that  Burned 
within.  His  head  was  large,  his  limbs  well  proportioned,  his  com- 
plexion fairer  than  those  of  his  bronze-coloured  nation,  and  his  whole 
deportment  singularly  mild  and  engaging.* 

Cortes  came  forward  with  a  dignified  and  studied  courtesy  to 
receive  him.  The  Aztec  monarch  probably  knew  the  person  of  his 
conqueror,  for  he  first  broke  silence  by  saying :  "  I  have  done  all 
that  I  could  to  defend  myself  and  my  people.  I  am  now  reduced  to 
this  state.  You  will  deal  with  me,  Malintzin,  as  you  list.*'  Then, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  a  poniard,  stuck  in  the  general's  belt, 
he  added,  with  vehemence,  "  Better  despatch  me  with  this,  and  rid 
me  of  life  at  once."  Cortes  was  filled  with  admiration  at  the  proud 
bearing  of  the  young  barbarian,  showing  in  his  reverses  a  spirit  worthy 
of  an  ancient  Roman.  "  Fear  not,"  he  replied,  "  you  shall  be  treated 
with  all  honour.  You  have  defended  your  capital  like  a  brave  warrior. 
A  Spaniard  knows  how  to  respect  valour  even  in  an  enemy."  *  He 
then  inquired  of  him,  where  he  had  left  the  princess,  his  virife  ;  and, 
being  informed  that  she  still  remained  under  protection  of  a  Spanish 
guard  on  board  the  brigantine,  the  general  sent  to  have  her  escorted 
to  his  presence. 

She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Montezuma ;  and  was  hardly 
yet  on  the  verge  of  womanhood.  On  the  accession  of  her  cousin, 
Guatemozin,  to  the  throne,  she  had  been  wedded  to  him  as  his  lawful 
wife.'  She  is  celebrated  by  her  contemporaries  for  her  personal 
charms  ;  and  the  beautiful  princess,  Tecuichpo,  is  still  commemorated 
by  the  Spaniards,  since  from  her,  by  a  subsequent  marriage,  are 
descended  some  of  the  illustrious  families  of  their  own  nation.^  She 
was  kindly  received  by  Cortes,  who  showed  her  the  respectful  atten- 
tions suited  to  her  rank.  Her  birth,  no  doubt,  gave  her  an  additional 
interest  in  his  eyes,  and  he  may  have  felt  some  touch  of  compunction, 
as  he  gazed  on  the  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Montezuma.  He 
invited  his  royal  captives  to  partake  of  the  refreshments  which  their 
exhausted  condition  rendered  so  necessary.  Meanwhile  the  Spanish 
commander  made  his  dispositions  for  the  night,  ordering  Sandoval 
to  escort  the  prisoners  to  Cojohuacan,  whither  he  proposed  himself 
immediately  to  follow.  The  other  captains.  Olid  and  Alvarado,  were 
to  draw  off  their  forces  to  their  respective  quarters.  It  was  impossible 
for  them  to  continue  in  the  capital,  where  the  poisonous  effluvia  from 
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the  unburied  carcases  loaded  the  air  with  infection.  A  small  guard 
only  was  stationed  to  keep  order  in  the  wasted  suburbs. — It  was  the 
hour  of  vespers  when  Guatemozin  surrendered,^  and  the  siege  might 
be  considered  as  then  concluded.  The  evening  set  in  dark,  and  the 
rain  began  to  fall,  before  the  several  parties  had  evacuated  the  city.* 

During  the  night,  a  tremendous  tempest,  such  as  the  Spaniards 
had  rarely  witnessed,  and  such  as  is  known  only  within  the  tropics, 
burst  over  the  Mexican  Valley.  The  thunder,  reverberating  from 
the  rocky  amphitheatre  of  hills,  bellowed  over  the  waste  of  waters, 
and  shook  the  Uocallis  and  crazy  tenements  of  Tenochtitlan — the 
few  that  yet  survived — to  their  foundations.  The  lightning  seemed  to 
cleave  asunder  the  vault  of  heaven,  as  its  vivid  flashes  wrapped  the 
whole  scene  in  a  ghastly  glare,  for  a  moment,  to  be  again  swallowed 
up  in  darkness.  The  war  of  elements  was  in  unison  vrith  the  fortunes 
of  the  ruined  city.  It  seemed  as  if  the  deities  of  Anahuac,  scared  from 
their  ancient  abodes,  were  borne  along  shrieking  and  howling  in  the 
blast,  as  they  abandoned  the  fallen  capital  to  its  fate  !  * 

On  the  day  followiog  the  surrender,  Guatemozin  requested  the 
Spanish  commander  to  allow  the  Mexicans  to  leave  the  city,  and  to 
pass  unmolested  into  the  open  country.  To  this  Cortes  readily 
assented,  as,  indeed,  without  it,  he  could  take  no  steps  for  purifying 
the  capital.  He  gave  his  orders,  accordingly,  for  the  evacuation  of 
the  place,  commanding  that  no  one,  Spaniard  or  confederate,  should 
offer  violence  to  the  Aztecs,  or  in  any  way  obstruct  their  departure. 
The  whole  number  of  these  is  variously  estimated  at  from  thirty 
to  seventy  thousand,  beside  women  and  children,  who  had  survived 
the  sword,  pestilence,  and  famine.*  It  is  certain  they  were  three 
days  in  defiling  along  the  several  causeways, — a  mournful  train ; 
husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  the  sick  and  the  wounded, 
leaning  on  one  another  for  support,  as  they  feebly  tottered  along, 
squalid,  and  but  half  covered  with  rags,  that  disclosed  at  every  step 
hideous  gashes,  some  recently  received,  others  festering  from  long 
neglect,  and  carrying  with  them  an  atmosphere  of  contagion.  Their 
wasted  forms  and  famine-stricken  faces  told  the  whole  history  of  the 
siege ;  and  as  the  straggling  files  gained  the  opposite  shore,  they 
were  observed  to  pause  from  time  to  time,  as  if  to  take  one  more 
look  at  the  spot  so  lately  crowned  by  the  imperial  city,  once  their 
pleasant  home,  and  endeared  to  them  by  many  a  glorious  recollection. 

On  the  departure  of  the  inhabitants,  measures  were  immediately 
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taken  to  purify  the  place,  by  means  of  numerous  fires  kept  burnine 
day  and  night,  especially  in  the  infected  quarter  of  Tlatelolco,  ana 
by  collecting  the  heaps  of  dead,  which  lay  mouldering  in  the  streets, 
and  consigning  them  to  the  earth. — Of  the  whole  number  who 
perished  in  the  course  of  the  siege,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  probable 
computation.  The  accounts  range  widely  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand,  the  lowest  estimate,  to  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand.*  The  number  of  the  Spaniards  who  fell  was  comparatively 
small,  but  that  of  the  allies  must  have  been  large,  if  the  historian 
of  Tezcuco  is  correct  in  asserting  that  thirty  thousand  perished  of  his 
own  countrymen  alone.*  That  the  number  of  those  destroyed  within 
the  city  was  immense  cannot  be  doubted,  when  we  consider  that, 
besides  its  own  redundant  population,  it  was  thronged  with  that  of 
the  neighbouring  towns,  who,  distrusting  their  strength  to  resist 
the  enemy,  sought  protection  within  its  waUs. 

The  booty  found  there — that  is,  the  treasures  of  gold  and  jewels, 
the  only  booty  of  much  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards — fell  far 
below  their  expectations.  It  did  not  exceed,  according  to  the 
general's  )tatemeQt>  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  easteUanos  of 
gold,  inclndiDg  the  sovereign's  share,  which,  indeed,  taking  into 
account  many  articles  of  cunous  and  costly  workmanship,  voluntarily 
relinquished  by  the  armv,  greatly  exceeded  his  legitimate  fifth.' 
Yet  tne  Aztecs  must  have  been  in  possession  of  a  much lai^r  treasure, 
if  it  were  only  the  wreck  of  that  recovered  from  the  Spaniards  on  the 
night  of  the  memorable  flight  from  Mexico.  Some  of  the  spoil  may 
have  been  sent  away  from  the  capital ;  some  spent  in  preparations 
for  defence,  and  more  of  it  buried  in  the  earth,  or  sunk  m  the  water 
of  the  lake.  Their  menaces  were  not  without  a  meaning.  They  had, 
at  least,  the  satisfaction  of  disappointing  the  avarice  of  their  enemies. 

Cort&  had  no  further  occasion  for  the  presence  of  his  Indian 
allies.  He  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  different  squadrons,  thanked 
them  for  their  services,  noticed  their  valour  in  flattering  terms,  and, 
after  distributing  presents  among  them,  with  the  assurance  that  his 
master,  the  Emperor,  would  recompense  their  fidelity  yet  more 
largely,  dismissed  them  to  their  own  homes.  They  carried  off  a 
liberal  share  of  the  spoils,  of  which  they  had  plundered  the  dwellings, 
— not  of  a  kind  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards, — and  returned 
in  triumph,  short-sighted  triumph  !  at  the  success  of  their  expedition, 
and  the  downfall  of  the  Aztec  dynasty. 
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Great  also  was  the  satisfaction  of  the  Spaniards  at  this  brilliant 
termination  of  their  long  and  laborious  campaign.  They  were, 
indeed,  disappointed  at  the  small  amount  of  treasure  found  in  the 
conquered  city.  But  the  soldier  is  usually  too  much  absorbed  in  the 
present  to  give  much  heed  to  the  future ;  and,  though  their  dis- 
content showed  itself  afterwards  in  »  more  clamorous  form,  they  now 
thought  only  of  their  triumph,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  jubilee. 
Cortes  celebrated  the  event  by  a  banquet,  as  sumptuous  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  to  which  all  the  cavaliers  and  ofiicers  were 
invited.  Loud  and  long  was  their  revelry,  which  was  carried  to  such 
an  excess,  as  provoked  the  animadversion  of  father  Olmedo,  who 
intimated  that  this  was  not  the  fitting  way  to  testify  their  sense  of 
the  favours  shown  them  by  the  Almighty.  Cortes  admitted  the 
justice  of  the  rebuke,  but  craved  some  indulgence  for  a  soldier's 
licence  in  the  hour  of  victory.  The  following  day  was  appointed 
for  the  commemoration  of  their  successes  in  a  more  suitable  manner. 

A  procession  of  the  whole  army  was  then  formed  with  father 
Olmedo  at  its  head.  The  soiled  and  tattered  banners  of  Castile, 
which  had  waved  over  many  a  field  of  battle,  now  threw  their  shadows 
on  the  peaceful  array  of  the  soldiery,  as  they  slowly  moved  along, 
rehearsing  the  litany,  and  displaying  the  image  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  blessed  symbol  of  man's  redemption.  The  reverend  father  pro- 
nounced a  discourse,  in  which  he  bnefly  reminded  the  troops  of  dieir 
great  cause  for  thankfulness  to  Providence  for  conducting  them  safe 
through  their  long  and  perilous  pilgrimage ;  and,  dwelling  on  the 
responsibiHty  incurred  by  their  present  position,  he  besought  them 
not  to  abuse  the  rights  of  conquest,  but  to  treat  the  unfortunate 
Indians  with  humanity.  The  sacrament  was  then  administered  to 
the  commander-in-chief  and  the  principal  cavaliers,  and  the  services 
concluded  with  a  solemn  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  battles,  who 
had  enabled  them  to  carry  the  banner  of  the  Cross  triumphant  over 
this  barbaric  empire.^ 

Thus,  after  a  siege  of  nearly  three  months*  duration,  unmatched 
in  histonr  for  the  constancy  and  courage  of  the  besieged,  seldom 
surpassed  for  the  severity  of  its  sufferings,  fell  the  renowned  capital 
of  the  Aztecs.  Unmatched,  it  may  be  truly  said,  for  constancy  and 
courage,  when  we  recollect  that  the  door  of  capitulation  on  the  most 
honourable  terms  was  left  open  to  them  throughout  the  whole 
blockade,  and  that,  sternly  rejecting  every  proposal  of  their  enemy, 
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the^,  to  a  man,  preferred  to  die  rather  than  surrender.  More  than 
three  centuries  Had  elapsed  since  the  Aztecs,  a  poor  and  wandering 
tribe  from  the  far  north-west,  had  come  on  me  plateau.  There 
they  built  their  miserable  collection  of  hats  on  the  spot — as  tradition 
tells  us — prescribed  by  the  oracle.  Their  conquests,  at  first  confined 
to  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  gradually  covered  the  valley, 
then  crossing  the  mountains,  swept  over  the  broad  cztent  of  the 
tableland,  descended  its  precipitous  sides,  and  rolled  onwards  to  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  and  the  distant  confines  of  Central  America.  Their 
wretched  capital,  meanwhile,  keeping  pace  with  the  enlargement  of 
territory,  had  grown  into  a  flourishing  city,  filled  with  buildings, 
monuments  of  art,  and  a  numerous  population,  that  gave  it  the  first 
rant  among  the  capitals  of  the  Western  World.  At  this  crisis,  came 
over  another  race  from  the  remote  East,  strangers  like  themselves, 
whose  coming  had  also  been  predicted  by  the  oracle,  and,  appearing 
on  the  plateau,  assailed  them  in  the  vety  zenith  of  their  prosperity, 
and  blotted  them  out  from  the  map  of  nations  for  ever  !  The  whole 
stoiy  has  the  air  of  fable  rather  than  of  histoty !  a  legend  of  romance, — 
a  tale  of  the  genii ! 

Yet  we  caimot  regret  the  fall  of  an  empire  which  did  so  little  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  its  subjects,  or  the  real  interests  of  humanity. 
Notwithstanding  the  lustre  thrown  over  its  latter  days  by  the  glorious 
defence  of  its  capital,  by  the  mild  munificence  of  Montezuma,  by 
the  dauntless  heroism  of  Guatemozin,  the  Aztecs  were  empharically 
a  fierce  and  brutal  race,  little  calculated,  in  their  best  aspects,  to  excite 
our  sympathy  and  regard.  Their  civilisation,  such  as  it  was,  was 
not  their  own,  but  reflected,  perhaps  imperfectly,  from  a  race  whom 
they  had  succeeded  in  the  land.  It  was,  in  respect  to  the  Aztecs,  a 
generous  graft  on  a  vicious  stock,  and  could  have  brought  no  fruit 
to  perfection.  Tliey  ruled  over  their  wide  domains  with  a  sword, 
instead  of  a  sceptre.  They  did  nothing  to  ameliorate  the  condition, 
or  in  any  way  promote  the  progress,  of  their  vassals.  Their  vassals 
were  serfs,  used  only  to  minister  to  their  pleasure,  held  in  awe  by 
armed  garrisons,  ground  to  the  dust  by  imposts  in  peace,  by  military 
conscriptions  in  war.  They  did  not,  like  the  Romans,  whom  they 
resembled  in  the  nature  of  their  conquests,  extend  the  rights  of 
citizenship  to  the  conquered.  They  did  not  amalgamate  them  into 
one  great  nadon,  with  common  rights  and  interests.  They  held 
them  as  aliens, — even  those  who  in  the  valley  were  gathered  round 
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the  very  walls  of  the  capital.  The  Aztec  metropolis,  the  heart  of 
the  monarchy,  had  not  a  sympathy,  not  a  pulsation,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  body  poUtic.    It  was  a  stranger  in  its  own  land. 

Ilie  Aztecs  not  only  did  not  advance  the  condition  of  their 
vassals,  but  morally  speaking,  they  did  much  to  degrade  it.  How 
can  a  nation,  where  human  sacrifices  prevail,  and  especially  when 
combined  with  cannibalism,  further  the  march  of  civilisation  ?  How 
can  the  interests  of  humanity  be  consulted  where  man  is  levelled 
to  the  rank  of  the  brutes  that  perish  ?  The  influence  of  the  Aztecs 
introduced  their  gloomy  superstition  into  lands  before  unacquainted 
with  it,  or  where,  at  least,  it  was  not  established  in  any  great  strength. 
The  example  of  the  capital  was  contagious.  As  the  latter  increased 
in  opulence,  the  religious  celebrations  were  conducted  with  still 
more  terrible  magnificence.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  gladiatorial 
shows  of  the  Romans  increased  in  pomp  with  the  increasing  splendour 
of  the  capita],  men  became  familiar  with  scenes  of  horror  and  the 
most  loathsome  abominations ;  women  and  children — the  whole 
nation  became  familiar  with,  and  assisted  at  them.  The  heart  was 
hardened,  the  manners  were  made  ferocious,  the  feeble  light  of 
civilisation,  transmitted  from  a  milder  race,  was  growing  fainter  and 
fainter,  as  thousands  and  thousands  of  miserable  victims  throughout 
the  empire  were  yearly  fattened  in  its  cages,  sacrificed  on  its  altars, 
dressed  and  served  at  its  banquets !  The  whole  land  was  converted 
into  a  vast  human  shambles !  The  empire  of  the  Aztecs  did  not  fall 
before  its  time. 

Whether  these  unparalleled  outrages  furnish  a  sufficient  plea 
to  the  Spaniards  for  tneir  invasion,  whether,  with  the  Protestant, 
we  are  content  to  find  a  warrant  for  it  in  the  natural  rights  and 
demands  of  civilisation,  or,  with  the  Roman  Catholic,  in  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  Pope, — on  the  one  or  other  of  which  grounds,  the 
conquests  by  most  Christian  nations  in  the  East  and  the  West  have 
been  defended, — it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss,  as  it  has  already  been 
considered  in  a  former  chapter.  It  is  more  material  to  inquire, 
whether,  assuming  the  right,  the  conquest  of  Mexico  was  conducted 
with  a  proper  regard  to  the  claims  of  humanity.  And  here  we  must 
admit  that,  with  all  allowance  for  the  ferocity  of  the  age  and  the 
laxity  of  its  principles,  there  are  passages  which  every  Spaniard,  who 
cherishes  the  fame  of  his  countrymen,  would  be  glad  to  see  expunged 
from  their  history ;  passages  not  to  be  vindicated  on  the  score  of 
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self-defence,  or  of  necessity  of  any  Knd,  and  which  must  for  ever 
leave  a  dark  spot  on  the  annals  of  the  Conquest.  And  yet,  taken  as 
a  whole,  the  invasion,  up  to  the  capture  of  Uie  capital,  was  conducted 
on  principles  less  revolting  to  humanity  than  most,  perhaps  than  any, 
of  the  other  conquests  of  the  Castilian  crown  in  the  New  World. 

It  may  seem  slight  praise  to  say  that  the  followers  of  Cortes 
used  no  bloodhounds  to  hunt  down  their  wretched  victims,  as 
in  some  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  nor  exterminated  a  peaceful 
and  submissive  population  in  mere  wantonness  of  cruelty,  as  in  the 
Islands.  Yet  it  is  something  that  they  were  not  so  far  infected  by 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  that  their  swords  were  rarely  stained  with 
blood  unless  it  was  indispensable  to  the  success  of  their  enterprise. 
Even  in  the  last  siege  of  the  capital,  the  sufferings  of  the  Aztecs, 
terrible  as  they  were,  do  not  imply  any  unusual  cruelty  in  the  victors ; 
they  were  not  greater  than  those  inflicted  on  their  own  countrymen 
at  home,  in  many  a  memorable  instance,  by  the  most  polished  nations, 
not  merely  of  ancient  times  but  of  our  own.  They  were  the  in- 
evitable consequences  which  follow  from  war,  when,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  its  legitimate  field,  it  is  brought  home  to  the  hearth- 
stone, to  the  peaceful  community  of  the  city, — its  burghers  untrained 
to  arms,  its  women  and  children  yet  more  defenceless.  In  the  present 
instance,  indeed,  the  sufferings  of  the  besieged  were  in  a  great  degree 
to  be  charged  on  themselves, — on  their  patriotic,  but  desperate,  self- 
devotion.  It  was  not  the  desire,  as  certainly  it  was  not  the  interest, 
of  the  Spaniards  to  destroy  the  capital,  or  its  inhabitants.  When  any 
of  these  fell  into  their  hands,  they  were  kindly  entertained,  their 
wants  supplied,  and  every  means  taken  to  infuse  into  them  a  spirit 
of  conciliation ;  and  this,  too,  it  should  be  remembered,  in  despite 
of  the  dreadf  id  doom  to  which  they  consigned  their  Christian  captives. 
The  gates  of  a  fair  capitulation  were  kept  open,  though  unavailingly, 
to  the  last  hour. 

The  right  of  conquest  necessarily  implies  that  of  using  whatever 
force  may  be  necessary  for  overcoming  resistance  to  the  assertion  of 
that  right.  For  the  Spaniards  to  have  done  otherwise  than  they 
did,  would  have  been  to  abandon  the  siege,  and,  with  it,  the  conquest 
of  the  country.  To  have  suffered  the  inhabitants,  with  their  high- 
spirited  monarch,  to  escape,  would  but  have  prolonged  the  miseries 
of  war  by  transferring  it  to  another  and  more  inaccessible  quarter. 
They  literally,  as  far  as  the  success  of  the  expedition  was  concerned, 
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had  no  choice.  If  our  imagination  is  struck  with  the  amount  of 
suffering  in  this,  and  in  similar  scenes  of  the  Conquest,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  a  natural  result  of  the  great  masses  of  men 
engaged  in  the  conBict.  The  amount  of  suffering  does  not  in  itself 
show  the  amount  of  cruelty  which  caused  it ;  and  it  is  but  justice 
to  the  Conquerors  of  Mexico  to  say  that  the  very  brilliancy  and 
importance  of  their  exploits  have  given  a  melancholy  celebrity  to 
their  misdeeds,  and  thrown  them  into  somewhat  bolder  relief  than 
strictly  belongs  to  them.  It  is  proper  that  thus  much  should  be 
stated,  not  to  excuse  their  excesses,  but  that  we  may  be  enabled  to 
make  a  more  impartial  estimate  of  their  conduct,  as  compared  with 
that  of  other  nations  under  similar  circumstances,  and  that  we  may 
not  visit  them  with  peculiar  obloquy  for  evils  which  necessarily  flow 
from  the  condition  of  war.^  I  have  not  drawn  a  veil  over  these^vils  ; 
for  the  historian  should  not  shrink  from  depicting,  in  their  true 
colours,  the  atrocities  of  a  condition  over  which  success  is  apt  to 
throw  a  false  halo  of  glory,  but  which,  bursting  asunder  the  strong 
bonds  of  human  fellowship,  purchases  its  triumphs  by  arming  the 
hand  of  man  against  his  brother,  makes  a  savage  of  the  civilised,  and 
kindles  the  fires  of  hell  in  the  bosom  of  the  savage. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  Conquest  in  a  moral  view, 
regarded  as  a  military  achievement,  it  must  fill  us  with  astonishment. 
That  a  handful  of  adventurers,  indifferently  armed  and  equipped, 
should  have  landed  on  the  shores  of  a  powerful  empire,  inhaoited 
by  a  fierce  and  warlike  race,  and  in  defiance  of  the  reiterated  pro- 
hibitions of  its  sovereign,  have  forced  their  way  into  the  interior  ; — 
that  they  should  have  done  this,  without  knowledge  of  the  language 
or  of  the  land,  without  chart  or  compass  to  guide  them,  without  any 
idea  of  the  difficulties  they  were  to  encounter,  totally  uncertain 
whether  the  next  step  might  bring  them  on  a  hostile  nation,  or  on  a 
desert,  feeling  their  way  along  in  the  dark,  as  it  were  ; — that  though 
nearly  overwhelmed  by  their  first  encounter  with  the  inhabitants, 
they  should  have  still  pressed  on  to  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and, 
having  reached  it,  thrown  themselves  unhesitatingly  into  the  midst 
of  their  enemies ; — that,  so  far  from  being  daunted  by  the  extra- 
ordinary spectacle  there  exhibited  of  power  and  civilisation,  th^ 
shotdd  have  been  but  the  more  confirmed  in  their  original  design  ; — 
that  they  should  have  seized  the  monarch,  have  executed  his  ministers 
before  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  and,  when  driven  forth  with  ruin 
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from  the  gates,  have  gathered  their  scattered  wreck  together,  and, 
after  a  system  of  operations  pursued  with  consummate  policy  and 
daring,  have  succeeded  in  overturning  the  capital,  and  establishing 
their  sway  over  the  country ; — that  all  this  should  have  been  so 
effected  by  a  mere  handful  of  indigent  adventurers,  is  in  fact  little 
short  of  the  miraculous,  too  startling  for  the  probabilities  demanded 
by  fiction,  and  without  a  parallel  in  the  pages  of  history. 

Yet  this  must  not  be  understood  too  literally ;  for  it  would  be 
unjust  to  the  Aztecs  themselves,  at  lease  to  their  military  prowess, 
to  regard  the  Conquest  as  directly  achieved  by  the  Spaniards  alone. 
This  would  indeed  be  to  arm  the  latter  with  the  charmed  shield  of 
Ruggiero,  and  the  magic  lance  of  Astolfo,  overturning  its  hundreds 
at  a  touch.  The  IncUan  empire  was  in  a  manner  conquered  by 
Indians.  The  first  terrible  encounter  of  the  Spaniards  with  the 
Tlascalans,  which  had  nearly  proved  their  ruin,  did  in  fact  insure 
their  success.  It  secured  to  them  a  strong  native  support,  on  which 
to  retreat  in  the  hour  of  trouble,  and  round  which  they  could  rally 
the  kindred  races  of  the  land  for  one  great  and  overwhelming  assault. 
The  Aztec  monarchy  fell  by  the  hands  of  its  own  subjects,  under 
the  direction  of  European  sagacity  and  science.  Had  it  been  united, 
it  might  have  bidden  defiance  to  the  invaders.  As  it  was,  the  capital 
was  mssevered  from  the  rest  of  the  country ;  and  the  bolt,  which 
might  have  passed  ofE  comparatively  harmless,  had  the  empire  been 
cemented  by  a  common  principle  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  now  found 
its  way  into  every  crack  and  crevice  of  the  ill-compacted  fabric, 
and  buried  it  in  its  own  ruins.  Its  fate  may  serve  as  a  striking  proof, 
that  a  government,  which  does  not  rest  on  the  sympathies  of  its 
subjects,  cannot  long  abide ;  that  human  institutions,  when  not 
connected  with  human  prosperity  and  progress,  must  fall, — if  not 
before  the  increasing  light  of  civilisation,  by  the  hand  of  violence ; 
by  violence  from  within,  if  not  from  without.  And  who  shall  lament 
their  fall  ? 

With  the  events  of  this  Boc^  termiiutes  the  historj',  by  SoUs,  of  the  Can^uta  de 
Mijieo ;  a  history,  in  many  points  of  view,  the  most  remarkable  in  the  Castilian  language. — 
Don  Antonio  de  Solfs  was  born  of  a  respectable  family,  in  October  1610,  at  Alcala  de 
Henares,  the  nursery  of  science,  and  the  name  of  which  is  associated  in  Spain  with  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  both  church  and  state.  Soils,  while  very  young,  exhibited  the 
sparks  of  future  genius,  especially  in  the  vivacity  of  his  imagination  and  a  sensibility  to  the 
beautiful  He  showed  a  decided  turn  for  dramatic  composition,  and  produced  a  comedy, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  which  would  have  reflected  credit  on  a  riper  age.     He  afterwards 
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devoted  himself  with  Miiduity  to  the  study  of  ethics,  the  fruits  of  which  we  visible  in 
the  moral  reflections  which  give  a,  didactic  character  to  the  lightest  of  his  compositioiu. 

At  the  usual  age  he  entered  the  Univenity  of  Salamanca,  and  went  through  the  r^iilar 
course  of  the  canon  and  civil  law.  But  the  imaginative  spirit  of  Solfs  took  much  more 
delight  in  the  soft  revek  of  the  Muses  than  in  the  severe  discipline  of  the  schoob  ;  and  he 
produced  a  number  of  piece*  for  the  theatre,  much  esteemed  for  the  richness  of  the 
diction,  and  for  the  ingenious  and  delicate  texture  of  the  intrigue.  His  taste  for  dramatic 
composition  was,  no  doubt,  novirished  by  his  intimacy  with  the  gieat  Caldeion,  for  whose 
dramas  he  prepared  several  loos,  or  prologues.  The  amiable  manners  and  brilliant 
acquisitions  of  SoUs  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  Cond£  de  Oropesa,  viceroy  of 
Navarre,  who  made  him  his  secretary.  The  letters  written  by  him  while  in  the  service 
of  this  nobleman,  and  afterwards,  have  some  of  them  been  given  to  the  public,  and  are 
much  commended  for  the  suavity  and  elegance  of  expression,  characteristic  of  all  the 
wridngs  of  their  author. 

The  increasing  reputation  of  Soils  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Court,  and,  in  1661, 
be  was  made  secretary  of  the  queen  dowager, — an  office  which  he  had  declined  under 
Philip  the  Fourth, — and  he  was  also  preferred  to  the  still  more  important  post  of  Historio- 
grapher of  the  Indies,  an  appointment  which  stimulated  his  ambition  to  a  bold  career, 
different  from  anything  he  had  yet  attempted.  Five  years  after  this  event,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-sii,  he  made  a  most  important  change  in  his  way  of  life,  by  embracing  the  religious 
profession,  and  was  admitted  to  priest's  orders  in  1666.  From  this  time  he  discontinued 
his  addresses  to  the  comic  Muse  ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  his  biographers,  even  refused, 
from  conscientious  scruples,  to  engage  in  the  composition  of  the  religious  dramas,  styled 
autoi  iocratiuntales,  although  the  field  was  now  opened  to  him  by  the  death  of  the  poet 
Calderon.  But  such  tenderness  of  conscience  it  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
publication  of  his  various  comedies,  which  took  place  in  1681.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  he  devoted  himself  zealously  to  his  new  profession,  and  to  the  historical  studies  in 
wfaich  his  office  of  chronicler  had  engaged  him.  At  length,  the  fruits  of  these  studies 
were  given  to  the  world  in  his  Concilia  it  Mijieo,  which  appeared  at  Madrid  in  168+. 
He  designed,  it  is  said,  to  continue  the  work  to  the  times  after  the  Conquest.  But,  if  so, 
he  was  unfortunately  prevented  by  his  death,  which  occurred  about  two  years  after  the 
publicadon  of  his  history,  on  the  1 3th  of  April  1686.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six, 
much  regarded  for  his  virtue  and  admired  for  his  genius,  but  in  that  poverty  with  which 
genius  and  virtue  are  too  often  requited. 

The  misceUaneous  poems  of  Soils  were  collected  and  published  a  few  years  after  his 
death  in  one  volume  quarto  ;  which  has  since  been  reprinted.  But  his  great  work,  that 
on  which  hb  fame  u  permanently  to  rest,  is  his  CanqttuU  de  Mejin.  Notwithstanding 
the  field  of  history  had  been  occupied  by  so  many  eminent  Spanish  schi^rs,  there  was 
still  a  new  career  open  to  Solfs.  His  predecessors,  with  all  their  merits,  had  shown  a 
strange  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  art.  They  had  regarded  historical  writing  not  as  a 
work  of  art,  but  as  a  science.  They  had  approached  it  on  that  side  only,  and  thus  divorced 
it  from  its  legitimate  connection  with  belUs-Iettrei.  They  had  thought  only  of  the  useful, 
and  nothing  of  the  beautiful ;  had  addressed  themselves  to  the  business  of  instruction, 
not  to  that  of  giving  pleasure ;  to  the  man  of  letters,  studious  to  hive  up  knowledge, 
not  to  the  man  of  leisure,  who  turns  to  books  as  a  solace  or  a  recreation.  Such  writers 
are  never  in  the  hands  of  the  many, — not  even  of  the  cultivated  many.  They  are  con- 
demned to  the  closet  of  the  student,  painfully  toiling  after  truth,  and  little  mindful  of 
the  coarse  covering  under  which  she  may  be  wrapped.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished 
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of  the  natioiial  historiographen,  ai,  for  example,  Herrera  aad  ZuHta,  two  of  the  greateat 
namet  in  Castile  and  Aragon,  fall  under  this  censure.  They  display  acuteneti,  strength 
of  arpiment,  judicious  criticism,  wonderful  patience  and  industry  in  accumulating  deuUt 
for  their  varied  and  Toluminou*  compilatioDt ;  but  io  all  the  graces  of  compoudon, — ^in 
elegance  of  style,  skilful  arrangement  of  the  story,  and  in  selection  of  inddents,  they  are 
lamentably  deficient,  ^^ith  all  their  high  merits,  intellectually  considered,  they  are  so 
defective  on  the  score  of  ait,  that  they  can  neither  be  popular,  nor  reverenced  as  the  great 
classics  of  the  nation. 

Solfa  saw  that  the  Geld  wag  unappropriated  by  his  predecesson,  and  had  the  address 
to  avail  himself  of  it.  Instead  of  spreading  himself  over  a  vast  range,  where  he  must 
expend  his  efforts  on  cold  and  barren  generalities,  he  fixed  his  attention  on  one  great 
theme, — one,  that,  by  its  picturesque  accompaniments,  the  romantic  incidents  of  the 
Story,  the  adventurous  character  of  the  actors,  and  their  exploit!,  associated  with  many  i 

Eroud  and  patriotic  feehng  in  the  bosom  of  the  Spaniard, — one,  in  fine,  that,  by  the 
riUiant  contrast  it  afforded  of  European  civilisadon  to  the  barbaric  splendoius  *A  an 
Indian  dynas^,  was  remarkably  suited  to  the  kindling  imagination  of  the  poet.  It  was 
accordingly  under  its  poedc  aspect  that  the  eye  of  SoUs  surveyed  it.  He  distributed  the 
whole  subject  vrith  adioirable  skill,  keeping  down  the  subordinate  parts,  bringing  the  mott 
important  into  high  relief,  and,  by  a  careful  study  of  its  proportions,  giving  an  admirable 
symmetry  to  the  whole.  Instead  of  bevrildering  the  attention  by  a  variety  of  objects, 
he  presented  to  it  one  great  and  predominant  idea,  which  shed  its  light,  if  I  may  so  say, 
over  his  whole  work.  Instead  of  the  numerous  episodes  leading,  like  so  many  blind 
galleries,  to  nothing,  he  took  the  student  along  a  great  road,  conducdng  straight  towards 
the  mark.  At  every  step  which  we  take  in  the  narrative,  we  feel  ourselves  on  the  advance. 
The  story  never  falters  or  stands  atill.  That  admirable  liaism  of  the  parts  is  maintained, 
by  which  one  part  is  held  to  another,  and  each  preceding  event  prepares  the  way  for  that 
which  is  to  follow.  Even  those  occasional  interrupdons,  the  great  stumbling-block  of 
the  historian,  which  cannot  be  avoided  in  consequence  of  the  important  bearing  which 
the  events  that  cause  them  have  on  the  story,  are  managed  with  such  address  that,  if  the 
interest  is  suspended,  it  is  never  snapped.  Such  haldng-places,  indeed,  are  so  contrived 
as  to  afford  a  repose  not  unwelcome  after  the  stirring  scenes  in  which  the  reader  has  been 
long  involved ;  as  the  traveller,  exhausted  by  the  fadgues  of  his  journey,  finds  refresh- 
ment at  places  which,  in  their  own  character,  have  litde  to  recommend  them. 

The  work,  thus  conducted,  affords  the  interest  of  a  grand  spectacle, — of  some  well- 
ordered  drama,  in  which  scene  succeeds  to  scene,  act  to  act,  each  unfolding  and  preparing 
the  mind  for  the  one  that  b  to  follow,  until  the  whole  is  consummated  by  the  grand  and 
decisive  (Uiuufment.  With  this  dhunument,  the  fall  of  Mexico,  Solfs  has  closed  his  history, 
preferring  to  leave  the  full  impression  unbroken  on  the  reader's  mind,  rather  than  to 
weaken  it  by  prolonging  the  narradve  to  the  Conqueror's  death.  In  this  he  certainly 
consulted  effect. 

S<dis  used  the  same  care  in  regard  to  style  that  he  showed  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
story.  It  is  ekborated  with  nicest  art,  and  displays  that  varied  beauty  and  brilliancy 
which  remind  us  of  those  finely  variegated  woods,  which,  under  a  high  polish,  display 
all  the  rich  tints  that  lie  beneath  the  surface.  Yet  this  style  finds  litde  favour  with  foreign 
cridcs,  who  are  apt  to  condemn  it  as  tumid,  artificial,  and  verbose.  But  let  the  foreign 
critic  beware  how  he  meddles  with  style,  that  impalpable  essence  which  surrounds  thought 
as  with  an  atmosphere,  giving  to  it  its  life  and  peculiar  tone  of  cdour,  differing  in  different 
oadons,  like  the  atmospheres  which  envelop  the  different  planets  of  otu  system,  and  which 
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require  to  be  comprehended,  that  we  may  interpret  the  character  of  the  objecti  leen 
through  thur  medium.  None  but  a  native  can  pronounce  with  any  confidence  upon 
$tyle,  afFected,  as  tt  n,  by  to  many  caaual  and  local  attodationi  that  determine  iti  propriety 
and  in  elegance.  In  the  judgment  of  eminent  Spanish  critics,  the  ityle  of  Solfi  daimt 
the  merits  of  perspicuity,  copiousness,  and  dasuc  el^ance.  Even  the  foreigner  will  not 
be  inseniible  to  in  power  of  conveying  a  living  picture  to  the  eye.  Word*  are  the  coloun 
of  the  writer,  and  SoUs  uses  them  with  the  skill  of  a  consummate  artist ;  now  displaying  the 
dark  tumult  of  battle,  and  now  refreshing  the  mind  by  scenes  of  quiet  magnificence,  or 
of  soft  luxury  and  repose. 

Solfs  farmed  himself,  to  loroe  extent,  on  the  historical  modek  of  Antiquity.  He 
introduced  set  speeches  into  the  mouths  of  his  personages,  speeches  of  his  own  composing. 
The  practice  may  claim  high  authority  among  moderns  as  well  as  ancieno,  etpecially 
among  the  great  Italian  historians.  It  has  in  advantages,  in  enabling  the  writer  to 
convey,  in  a  dramatic  form,  the  sentiments  of  the  actors,  and  thus  to  maintain  the  charm 
of  historic  illusion  by  never  introducing  the  person  of  the  historian.  It  has  also  another 
advantage,  that  of  cihibiting  the  author's  own  sentiments  under  cover  of  his  hero's, — a 
more  effective  mode  than  if  they  were  introduced  as  his  own.  But  to  one  trained  in  the 
school  of  the  great  English  historians,  the  practice  has  something  in  it  unsatisfactory  and 
displeasing.  "Hiere  is  something  like  deception  in  it.  The  reader  is  unable  to  determine 
what  are  the  sentiments  of  the  characters,  and  what  those  of  the  author.  History  assumes 
the  air  of  romance,  and  the  bewildered  student  wanders  about  in  an  uncertain  light, 
doubtful  whether  he  Is  treading  on  fact  or  fiction. 

It  is  open  to  another  objection,  when,  as  it  frequently  does,  it  violate*  the  propriety 
of  costume.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  preserve  the  keeping  of  the  piece,  when  the 
new  is  thus  laid  on  the  old, — the  imitation  of  the  andque  on  the  antique  itself.  Tlie 
declamations  of  Solfs  are  much  prized  as  specimens  of  eloquence.  But  they  are  too  often 
misplaced ;  and  the  rude  characters,  into  whose  mouths  they  are  inserted,  are  as  little 
in  keeping  with  them,  as  were  the  Roman  heroes  with  the  fashionable  wig  and  sword, 
with  which  they  strutted  on  the  French  stage  in  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  time. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  researches  made  by  Solfs  in  the  compilation  of  his  work,  it  is 
not  easy  to  speak,  for  the  page  is  supported  by  none  of  the  notes  and  references  which 
enable  us  to  track  the  modern  author  to  the  quarry  whence  he  has  drawn  his  materials. 
It  was  not  the  usage  of  the  age.  The  people  of  that  day,  and,  indeed,  of  preceding  times, 
were  content  to  take  the  author's  word  for  his  facn.  Th^  did  not  require  to  know 
why  he  affirmed  this  thing  or  doubted  that ;  whether  he  built  his  story  on  the  authority 
of  a  friend,  or  of  a  foe,  of  a  writer  of  good  report,  or  of  evil  report.  In  short,  they  did 
not  demand  a  reason  for  their  faith.  They  were  content  to  take  it  on  trust.  This  was 
very  comfortable  to  the  historian.  It  saved  him  a  world  of  trouble  in  the  process,  and 
it  prevented  the  detection  of  error,  or  at  least  of  negligence.  It  prevented  it  with  all 
who  did  not  carefully  go  over  the  same  ground  with  himself.  They  who  have  occasion 
to  do  this  with  Solfi  will  probably  arise  from  the  eramination  with  no  very  favourable 
idea  of  the  extent  of  his  researches ;  they  will  find  that,  though  his  situation  gave  him 
access  to  the  most  valuable  repositories  in  the  kingdom,  he  rarely  ascends  to  original 
documents,  but  contents  hlmsdf  with  the  most  obvious  and  accessible ;  that  he  rarely 
discriminates  between  the  contemporary  testimony,  and  that  of  later  date ;  in  a  word, 
that,  in  all  that  constitutes  the  seientijie  value  of  history,  he  falls  far  betow  his  learned 
predecessor,  Herrera, — rapid  as  was  the  composition  of  this  bst. 

Another  objection  that  may  be  made  to  Solfs  'a  his  bigotry,  or  rather  his  fanaticism, 
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This  defect,  to  repugnant  to  the  philoiophic  spirit  which  should  preside  over  the  laboun 
of  the  historian,  he  possessed,  it  is  true,  in  common  with  many  of  lus  countijrmea.  But  in 
liim  it  was  carried  to  an  uncommon  height ;  and  it  waa  peculiarly  unfortunate,  since  his 
subject,  being  the  contest  between  the  Cluistian  and  the  Infidel,  natuiaUy  drew  forth 
the  full  display  of  this  failing.  Instead  of  regarding  the  benighted  heathen  with  the 
usual  measure  of  aversion  in  wtiich  they  were  hdd  in  the  Peninsula,  after  the  subjugation 
of  Granada,  he  considered  them  at  part  of  the  grand  confederacy  of  Satan,  not  merely 
breathing  the  spirit  and  acting  under  the  invisible  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Daikneta,  but 
holding  personal  communication  with  him ;  he  seems  to  hare  regarded  them,  in  short, 
as  his  regular  and  organised  milida.  In  this  view,  every  act  of  the  unfortunate  enemy 
was  a  crime.  Even  good  acts  were  misrepresented,  or  referred  to  evil  morivea  ;  for  how 
could  goodness  originate  with  the  Spirit  of  Evil  ?  No  better  evidence  of  the  retolts  of 
this  way  of  ttiinking  need  be  given,  than  that  aSoided  by  the  ill-favoured  and  unauthorised 
portrait  which  the  historian  has  left  us  of  Montezuma, — even  in  ids  dying  hours.  The 
war  of  the  Conquest  wat,  in  short,  in  the  historian's  eye,  a  conflict  between  light  and 
darkness,  between  the  good  principle  and  the  evil  principle,  between  the  soldiers  of  Saun 
and  the  chivalry  of  the  Cross.  It  was  a  Holy  War,  in  wiiich  the  sanctity  of  the  cause 
covered  up  the  sint  of  the  Conquerors ;  and  every  one — the  meanest  soldier  who  fell 
in  it — might  aspire  to  the  crown  of  maityidom.  With  sympathies  thus  preoccupied, 
what  room  was  there  for  that  impartial  criticism  wluch  it  the  life  of  history  \ 

The  Iiistonan's  overweening  partiality  to  the  Conquerors  u  still  further  heightened 
by  those  feelings  of  patriotism, — a  bastard  patriotism, — which,  identifying  the  writer's 
own  glory  with  that  of  liis  countrymen,  makes  him  blind  to  their  errors.  This  partiality 
is  especially  sliown  in  regard  to  Cortis,  the  hero  of  the  piece.  The  lights  and  sliadows 
of  the  picture  are  all  disposed  with  reference  to  tills  principal  character.  The  good  ts 
ostentatiously  paraded  bdore  us,  and  the  bad  is  winked  out  of  a^ht.  SoUs  does  not  stop 
here,  but,  by  the  artful  glott  which  makes  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause,  he  calls  on 
us  to  admire  his  hero  sometimes  for  his  very  transgressions.  No  one,  not  even  Gomara 
himself,  is  such  a  wholesale  encomiast  of  the  great  Conqueror  ;  and,  when  his  views  are 
contradicted  by  the  statements  of  honest  Diaz,  Solfs  is  sure  to  find  a  motive  for  the  dis- 
crepancy in  some  sinister  purpose  of  the  veteran.  He  knows  more  of  Corift,  of  hit 
actions  and  hit  motives,  than  lus  companion  in  arms,  or  hit  admiring  chaplain. 

In  thit  way  Solfo  hat  presented  a  beautiful  Image  of  his  hero, — but  it  is  a  hero  of 
Romance ;  a  character  without  a  blemish.  An  eminent  Castilian  critic  lias  commended 
him  for  "  having  conducted  his  history  vrith  so  much  art  tliat  it  has  become  a  panegyric." 
This  may  be  true ;  but,  if  liistory  be  panegyric,  panegyric  is  not  tiistory. 

Yet,  with  all  these  defects, — the  existence  of  which  no  candid  critic  will  be  disposed 
to  deny, — the  History  of  Solfc  has  found  such  favour  with  his  own  countrymen  that  it 
has  been  printed  and  reprinted,  with  all  the  refinements  of  editorial  luxury.  It  has  been 
translated  into  the  principal  languages  of  Europe ;  and  tuch  is  the  charm  of  its  com- 
potition,  and  iu  exquisite  finish  as  a  wo^  of  art,  that  it  will  doubtless  be  as  im- 
perishable as  the  language  in  which  it  it  written,  or  the  memory  of  the  events  which  it 

At  this  place,  alto,  we  are  to  take  leave  of  father  Sahagun,  who  hat  accompanied  us 
through  our  narrative.  As  lus  information  was  collected  from  the  traditions  of  the 
natives,  the  contemporaries  of  the  Conquest,  it  has  been  of  considerable  importance  in 
corroborating  or  contradicting  the  statements  of  tlie  Conquerors.  Yet  its  value  in 
this  respect  u  much  impaired  by  the  wild  and  random  diaracter  of  many  of  the  Aztec 
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traditioiu, — «o  abturd,  indeed,  as  to  carrj  thdr  own  refutation  with  them.  Where  the 
pasuons  are  enhtted,  what  is  too  abaord  to  find  credit  ? 

The  Twelfth  Book — as  it  would  appear  from  hii  Preface,  the  Ninth  Boci  originally — 
of  his  Hiitoria  de  la  Nntoa  Espana  ia  devoted  to  the  account  of  the  Conquctt.  In  1585, 
thirty  years  after  the  first  draft,  he  rewrote  this  part  of  his  great  work,  moved  to  it,  at 
he  tdh  us,  "  by  the  desire  to  correct  the  defects  of  the  first  account,  in  which  some  things 
had  found  their  way  that  had  better  been  omitted,  and  other  thing*  omitted  which  were 
well-deserving  of  record."  ^  It  might  be  suppo«ed  that  the  obloquy  which  the  missionaty 
had  brought  on  his  head  by  his  honest  recital  of  the  Aztec  traditions  would  have  made 
him  more  circumspect  in  this  rifatimmto  of  hit  former  narrative.  But  I  have  not  found 
it  so ;  or  that  there  has  been  any  effort  to  mitigate  the  statements  that  bore  hardest  on 
hu  countrymen.  As  this  manuscript  copy  must  have  been  that  which  the  author  hinudf 
deemed  the  most  correct,  since  it  is  his  but  revision,  and  as  it  is  more  cqnoui  than  die 
printed  narrative,  I  have  been  usually  guided  by  it. 

SeAor  de  Bustamante  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  edition  of  this  Twelfth  BocA^ 
which  he  published  in  Mexico  in  1829,  is  from  the  reformii  copy  of  Sahagun.  The 
manuscript  cited  in  these  page*  is  undoubtedly  a  trantciipt  of  that  copy.  For  in  the 
Preface  to  it,  as  we  have  seen,  the  author  himsdf  declares  it. — In  the  intrinuc  value  of 
the  two  draft)  there  it,  after  all,  but  little  difference. 
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CHAPTER   I 

Torture  of  Guatemozin — Submission  of  the  Country — Rebuilding  of  the 
Capital — Mission  to  Castile — Complaints  against  Cortes — He  is 
confirmed  in  his  Authority 

1521-1522 

THE  history  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  terminates  with  the 
surrender  of  the  capital.  But  the  history  of  the  Con- 
quest is  so  intimately  blended  with  that  of  the  extra- 
ordinary man  who  achieved  it,  that  there  would  seem  to 
be  an  incompleteness  in  the  narrative,  if  it  were  not  continued  to  the 
close  of  his  personal  career.  This  part  of  the  subject  has  been  veiy 
imperfectly  treated  by  preceding  writers.  I  shall  therefore  avail 
mpelf  of  the  authentic  materials  in  my  possession  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  brilliant,  but  chequered,  fortunes  which  marked  the 
subsequent  career  of  Cortes. 

The  first  ebullition  of  triumph  was  succeeded  in  the  army  by 
very  different  feelings,  as  they  beheld  the  scanty  spoil  gleaned  from 
the  conquered  city,  and  as  they  brooded  over  the  inadequate  com- 
pensation they  vrere  to  receive  for  all  their  toils  and  sufferings.  Some 
of  the  soldiers  of  Narvaez,  with  feelings  of  bitter  disappointment, 
absolutely  declined  to  accept  their  shares.  Some  murmured  audibly 
agaiiut  the  general,  and  others  against  Guatemozin,  who,  they  said, 
could  reveal,  if  he  chose,  the  place  where  the  treasures  were  secreted. 
Thp  white  walls  of  the  barracks  were  covered  with  epigrams  and  pas- 
quinades levelled  at  Cortes,  whom  they  accused  of  talong  "  one-fifth 
of  the  booty  as  Commander-in-chief,  and  another  fif^  as  King." 
As  Guatemozin  refused  to  make  any  revelation  in  respect  to  the 
treasure,  or  rather  declared  there  was  none  to  make,  the  soldiers 
loudly  insisted  on  his  being  put  to  the  torture.  But  for  this  act  of 
violence,  so  contrary  to  the  promise  of  protection  recently  made 
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to  the  Indian  prince,  Cortes  was  not  prepared ;  and  he  resisted 
the  demand,  unul  the  men,  instigated,  it  is  said,  by  the  royal  treasurer, 
Alderete,  accused  the  general  of  a  secret  understanding  with  Guate- 
mozin,  and  of  a  design  to  defraud  the  Spanish  sovereigns  and  them- 
selves. These  unmerited  taunts  stung  Cort^  to  the  quick,  and  in  an 
evil  hour  he  delivered  the  Aztec  prince  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies 
to  work  their  pleasure  on  him. 

But  the  hero,  who  had  braved  death  in  its  most  awful  forms, 
was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  bodily  suffering.  When  his  companion, 
the  cacique  of  Tacuba,  who  w^s  put  to  the  torture  with  him,  testified 
his  anguish  by  his  groans,  GnatemozJn  coldly  rebuled  him  by  ex- 
claiming, "And  do  you  think  I,  then,  am  taking  my  pleasure  in 
my  bam  ?  "  ^  At  length  Cortes,  ashamed  of  the  base  part  he  was 
led  to  play,  rescued  the  Aztec  prince  from  his  tormentors  before  it 
was  too  late  ; — not,  however,  before  it  was  too  late  for  his  own  honour, 
which  has  suffered  an  indelible  stain  from  this  treatment  of  his  royal 
prisoner. 

All  that  could  be  wrung  from  Guatemozin  by  the  extremity  of 
his  sufferings  was  the  confession  that  much  gold  had  been  thrown 
into  the  water.  But,  although  the  best  divers  were  employed,  under 
the  eye  of  Cortes  himself,  to  search  the  oozy  bed  of  the  lake,  only  a 
few  articles  of  inconsiderable  value  were  drawn  from  it.  They  had 
better  fortune  in  searching  a  pond  in  Guatemozin's  gardens,  where  a 
sun,  as  it  is  called,  probably  one  of  the  Aztec  calendar-wheels,  made  of 
pure  gold,  of  great  size  and  thickness,  was  discovered.  The  cacique 
of  Tacuba  had  confessed  that  a  quantity  of  treasure  was  buried  in  the 
ground  at  one  of  his  own  villas.  But,  when  the  Spaniards  carried 
nim  to  the  spot,  he  alleged  that  "  his  only  motive  for  saying  so  was 
the  hope  of  dying  on  the  road ! "  The  soldiers,  disappointed  in 
their  expectations  now,  with  the  usual  caprice  of  an  unlicensed  mob, 
changed  their  tone,  and  openly  accused  uieir  commander  of  cruelty 
to  his  captive.    The  charge  was  well  deserved,  but  not  from  them.' 

The  tidings  of  the  fsJl  of  Mexico  were  borne  on  the  virings  of 
the  wind  over  the  plateau,  and  down  the  broad  sides  of  the  Cordilleras. 
Many  an  envoy  made  his  appearance  from  the  remote  Indian  tribes, 
anxious  to  learn  the  truth  of  the  astounding  inteiligence,  and  to  gaze 
with  their  own  eyes  on  the  ruins  of  the  detested  city.  Among  tfiese 
were  ambassadors  from  the  kingdom  of  Mechoacan,  a  powerful  and 
independent  state,  inhabited  by  one  of  the  kindred  Nahuatiac  races, 
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and  lying  between  the  Mexican  Valley  and  the  Pacific.  The  embassy 
was  soon  followed  by  the  king  of  the  country  in  person,  who  came  in 
great  state  to  the  Castilian  quarters.  Cortes  received  him  with  equal 
parade,  astonished  him  by  the  brilliant  evolutions  of  his  cavalry,  and 
by  the  thunders  of  his  ordnance,  and  escorted  him  in  one  of  the 
brigantines  round  the  fallen  city,  whose  pile  of  smouldering  palaces 
and  temples  was  all  that  now  remained  of  the  once  dread  capital  of 
Anahuac.  Tlie  Indian  monarch  gazed  with  silent  awe  on  the  scene 
of  desolation,  and  eageriy  craved  the  protection  of  the  invincible 
beings  who  had  caused  it.^  His  example  was  followed  by  ambassadors 
from  the  remote  regions  which  had  never  yet  had  intercourse  with  the 
Spaniards.  Cortes,  who  saw  the  boundaries  of  his  empire  thus 
rapidly  enlarging,  availed  himself  of  the  favourable  disposidons  of  the 
natives  to  ascertain  the  products  and  resources  of  their  several 
countries. 

Two  small  detachments  were  sent  into  the  friendly  state  of 
Mechoacan,  through  which  country  they  penetrated  to  the  borders 
of  the  great  Southern  ocean.  No  European  had  as  yet  descended 
on  its  shores  so  far  north  of  the  equator.  The  Spaniards  eagerly 
advanced  into  its  waters,  erected  a  cross  on  the  sandy  margin,  and 
took  possession  of  it,  with  all  the  usual  formalities,  in  the  name  of  their 
Most  Githolic  Majesties.  On  their  return,  they  visited  some  of  the 
rich  districts  towards  the  north,  since  celebrated  for  their  mineral 
treasures,  and  brought  back  samples  of  gold  and  Californian  pearls, 
with  an  account  of  their  discovery  of  the  Ocean.  The  imagination 
of  Cortes  was  kindled,  and  his  soul  swelled  with  exultation  at  the 
splendid  prospects  which  their  discoveries  unfolded.  "  Most  of  all," 
he  writes  to  the  emperor,  "  do  I  exult  in  the  tidings  brought  me  of 
the  great  Ocean.  For  in  it,  as  cosmographers,  and  those  learned 
men  who  know  most  about  the  Indies,  inform  us,  are  scattered  the 
rich  isles  teeming  with  gold  and  spices  and  precious  stones."  He  at 
once  sought  a  favourable  spot  for  a  colony  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
and  made  arrangements  for  the  construction  of  four  vessels  to  explore 
the  mysteries  of  these  unknown  seas.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his 
noble  enterprises  for  discovery  in  the  Gulf  of  California. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  Anahuac,  overawed  by  the  successes 

of  the  Spaniards,  had  tendered  their  allegiance,  there  were  some, 

especially  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Cordilleras,  who  showed  a  less 

suomissive  disposition.     Cortes  instantly  sent  out  strong  detachments 
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under  Sandoval  and  Alvarado  to  reduce  the  enemy  and  establish 
colonies  in  the  conquered  provinces.  The  highly  coloured  reports 
which  Alvarado,  who  had  a  quick  scent  for  gold,  gave  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Oazaca,  no  doubt  operated  with  Cortes  in  determining  him 
to  select  this  region  for  his  own  particular  domain. 

The  commander-in-chief,  with  his  little  band  of  Spaniards,  now 
daily  recruited  by  reinforcements  from  the  Islands,  still  occupied  the 
quarters  of  Cojohuacan,  which  they  had  taken  up  at  the  termination 
of  the  siege.  Cortes  did  not  immediately  decide  in  what  quarter 
of  the  valley  to  establish  the  new  capital  which  was  to  take  the  place 
of  the  ancient  Tenochtitlan.  The  situation  of  the  latter,  surrounded 
by  vrater  and  exposed  to  occasional  inundations,  had  some  obvious 
disadvantages.  But  there  was  no  doubt  that  in  some  part  of  the 
elevated  and  central  plateau  of  the  valley  the  new  metropolis  should 
be  built,  to  which  both  European  and  Indian  might  look  up  as  to  the 
head  of  the  colonial  empire  of  Spain.  At  length  he  decidea  on  retain- 
ing the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  moved  to  it,  as  he  says,  "  by  its  past 
renown,  and  the  memory  " — not  an  enviable  one,  surely — "  in  which 
it  was  held  among  the  nations  ;  "  and  he  made  preparations  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  capital  on  a  scale  of  magnificence,  which  should, 
in  his  own  language,  "  raise  her  to  the  rank  of  Queen  of  the  surround- 
ing provinces,  in  the  same  manner  as  she  had  been  of  yore." 

The  labour  was  to  be  performed  by  the  Indian  population,  drawn 
from  all  quarters  of  the  valley,  and  including  the  Mexicans  them- 
selves, great  numbers  of  whom  still  lingered  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
their  ancient  residence.  At  first  they  showed  reluctance,  and  even 
symptoms  of  hostility,  when  called  to  this  work  of  humiliation  by 
their  conquerors.  But  Cortes  had  the  address  to  secure  some  of 
the  principal  chiefs  in  his  interests,  and,  under  their  authority  and 
direction,  the  labour  of  their  countrymen  was  conducted.  The  deep 
groves  of  the  valley  and  the  forests  of  the  neighbouring  hills  supplied 
cedar,  cypress,  and  other  durable  woods,  for  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ings, and  the  quarries  of  titzontli  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  edifices 
furnished  abundance  of  stone.  As  there  were  no  beasts  of  draught 
employed  by  the  Aztecs,  an  immense  number  of  hands  was  necessarily 
required  for  the  work.  All  within  the  immediate  control  of  Cortes 
were  pressed  into  the  service.  The  spot  so  recently  deserted  now 
swarmed  with  multitudes  of  Indians  of  various  tribes,  and  with 
Europeans,  the  latter  directing,  while  the  others  laboured.  The 
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prophecy  of  the  Aztecs  was  accomplished.^  And  the  work  of  recon- 
struction went  forward  with  a  rapidity  like  that  shown  by  an  Asiatic 
despot,  who  concentrates  the  population  of  an  empire  on  the  erection 
of  a  favourite  capital.' 

Yet  the  condition  of  Cortes,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  his 
arms,  suggested  many  causes  for  anxiety.  He  had  not  received  a 
word  of  encouragement  from  home, — not  a  word,  indeed,  of  en- 
couragement or  censure.  In  what  light  his  irregular  course  was 
regarded  by  the  government  or  the  nation  was  still  matter  of  painful 
uncertainty.  He  now  prepared  another  letter  to  the  emperor,  the 
third  in  the  published  series,  written  in  the  same  simple  and  energetic 
style  which  nas  entitled  his  Commentaries,  as  they  may  be  called, 
to  a  comparison  with  those  of  Cassar.  It  was  dated  at  Cojohuacan, 
May  15,  1525  ;  and  in  it  he  recapitulated  the  events  of  the  final  siege 
of  the  capital,  and  his  subsequent  operations,  accompanied  by  many 
sagacious  reflections,  as  usual,  on  the  character  and  resources  of  the 
country.  With  this  letter  he  purposed  to  send  the  royal  fifth  of 
the  spoils  of  Mexico,  and  a  rich  collection  of  fabrics,  especially  of 
gold  and  jewellery  wrought  into  many  rare  and  fanciful  forms.  One 
of  the  jewels  was  an  emerald,  cut  in  a  pyramidal  shape,  of  so  extra- 
ordinary a  size,  that  the  base  was  as  broad  as  the  palm  of  the  hand  !' 
The  collection  was  still  further  augmented  by  specimens  of  many 
of  the  natural  products,  as  well  as  of  animals  peculiar  to  the  country. 
The  army  wrote  a  letter  to  accompany  that  of  Cortes,  in  which 
they  expatiated  on  his  manifold  services,  and  besought  the  emperor 
to  ratify  his  proceedings  and  confirm  him  in  his  present  authority. 
The  important  mission  was  intrusted  to  two  of  the  general's  confiden- 
tial officers,  Quinones  and  Avila.  It  proved  to  be  unfortunate.  The 
agents  touched  at  the  Azores,  where  Quinones  lost  his  life  in  a  brawl. 
Avila,  resuming  his  voyage,  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer,  and 
the  rich  spoils  of  the  Aztecs  went  into  the  treasuiy  of  his  Most  Chris- 
tian Majesty.  Francis  the  First  gazed  with  pardonable  envy  on  the 
treasures  which  his  Imperial  rival  drew  from  his  colonial  domains ; 
and  he  intimated  his  discontent  by  peevishly  expressing  a  desire  **  to 
see  the  clause  in  Adam's  testament  which  entitled  ms  brothers  of 
Castile  and  Portugal  to  divide  the  New  World  between  them.'* 
Avila  found  means,  through  a  private  hand,  of  transmitting  his  letters, 
the  most  important  part  of  his  charge,  to  Spain,  where  they  reached 
the  court  in  safety.* 
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While  these  events  were  passing,  affairs  in  Spain  had  been  taidng 
an  unfavourable  turn  for  Cortes.  It  laxj  seem  strange,  that  the 
brilliant  exploits  of  the  Conqueror  of  Mexico  should  have  attracted 
so  little  notice  from  the  govenunent  at  home.  But  the  country  was 
at  that  time  distracted  by  the  dismal  feuds  of  the  comunidades.  The 
sovereign  was  in  Germany,  too  much  engrossed  by  the  cares  of  the 
empire  to  allow  leisure  for  those  of  his  own  kingdom.  The  reins  of 
government  were  in  the  hands  of  Adrian,  Charles's  preceptor  ;  a  man 
whose  ascetic  and  studious  habits  better  qualified  him  to  preside  over 
a  college  for  monks,  than  to  fill,  as  he  successively  did,  the  most  im- 
portant posts  in  Christendom, — first  as  Regent  of  Castile,  afterwards 
as  Head  of  the  Church.  Yet  the  slow  and  hesitating  Adrian  could 
not  have  so  long  passed  over  in  silence  the  important  services  of  Cortes, 
but  for  the  hostile  interference  of  Velasquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba, 
sustained  by  Fonseca,  Bishop  of  Burgos,  the  chief  person  in  the 
Spanish  colonial  department.  This  prdate,  from  his  elevated  station, 
possessed  paramount  authority  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  Indies, 
and  he  had  exerted  it  from  the  first,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  a 
manner  most  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Cort6s.  He  had  now  the 
address  to  obtain  a  warrant  from  the  regent  which  was  designed 
to  ruin  the  Conqueror  at  the  very  moment  when  his  great  enterprise 
had  been  crowned  with  success.  The  instrument,  after  recapitulating 
the  offences  of  Cort&,  in  regard  to  Velasquez,  appoints  a  commissioner 
with  full  powers  to  visit  the  country,  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
general's  conduct,  to  suspend  him  from  his  functions,  and  even  to 
seize  his  person  and  sequestrate  his  property,  until  the  pleasure  of  the 
Castilian  court  could  be  known.  The  warrant  was  signed  by  Adrian, 
at  Burgos,  on  April  ii,  1521,  and  countersigned  by  Fonseca.^ 

The  individual  selected  for  the  delicate  task  of  apprehending 
Cort£s,  and  bringing  him  to  trial,  on  the  theatre  of  his  own  discoveries 
and  in  the  heart  of  his  own  camp,  was  named  Christoval  de  Tapia, 
veedor,  or  inspector  of  the  gold  foundries  in  St.  Domingo.  He  was  a 
feeble,  vacillating  man,  as  little  competent  to  cope  vrith  Cortes  in 
civil  matters,  as  Narvaez  had  shown  himself  to  be  in  miUtary. 

The  commissioner,  clothed  in  his  brief  authority,  landed  in  De- 
cember, at  Villa  Rica.  But  he  was  coldly  received  by  the  magistrates 
of  the  city.  His  credentials  were  disputed,  on  the  ground  of  some 
technical  informality.  It  was  objected,  moreover,  that  his  commission 
vras  founded  on  obvious  misrepresentations  to  the  government ;  and, 
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notwithstanding  a  most  courteous  and  complimentary  epistle  which 
he  received  from  Cortes,  congratulating  him,  as  an  old  friend,  on  his 
arrival,  the  veedor  soon  found  that  he  was  neither  to  be  permitted  to 
penetrate  far  into  the  country,  nor  to  exercise  any  control  there. 
He  loved  money,  and,  as  Cortes  blew  the  weak  side  of  his  "  old  friend," 
he  proposed  to  purchase  his  horses,  slaves,  and  equipage,  at  a  tempting 
price.  The  dreams  of  disappointed  ambition  were  gradually 
succeeded  by  those  of  avarice ;  and  the  discomfited  commissioner 
consented  to  re-embark  for  Cuba,  well  freighted  with  gold  if  not  with 
glory,  and  provided  with  fresh  matter  of  accusation  against  the  high- 
handed measures  of  Cortes.^ 

Thus  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  authority,  the  Spanish  com- 
mander went  forward  with  vigour  in  his  plans  for  the  settlement  of 
his  conquests.  The  Panuchese,  a  fierce  people,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Pannco,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  had  taken  up  arms  against  the 
Spaniards.  Cortes  marched  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force  into 
their  country,  defeated  them  in  two  pitched  battles,  and  after  a 
severe  campaign,  reduced  the  warlike  trioe  to  subjection. 

A  subsequent  insurrection  was  punished  with  greater  severity. 
They  rose  on  the  Spaniards,  massacred  five  hundred  of  their  oppressors, 
and  menaced  with  destruction  the  neighbouring  settlement  of  San 
Estevan.  Cortes  ordered  Sandoval  to  chastise  the  insurgents,  and 
that  officer,  after  a  campaign  of  incredible  hardship,  completely 
routed  the  barbarians,  captured  four  hundred  of  their  chiefs,  and, 
after  the  affected  formalities  of  a  trial,  sentenced  every  man  of  them 
to  the  stake  or  the  gibbet.  "  By  which  means,"  says  Cortes,  "  God 
be  praised  !  the  safety  of  the  Spaniards  was  secured  and  the  province 
once  more  restored  to  tranquillity  and  peace."  He  had  omitted 
to  mention  in  his  letter  his  ungenerous  treatment  of  Guatemozin. 
But  the  undisguised  and  naive  manner,  so  to  speak,  in  which  he 
details  these  circumstances  to  the  emperor,  shows  that  he  attached 
no  discredit  to  the  deed.  It  was  the  just  recompense  of  rebellion ; 
a  word  that  has  been  made  the  apology  for  more  atrocities  than  any 
other  word, — save  religion. 

During  this  interval,  the  great  question  in  respect  to  Cortes 
and  the  colony  had  been  brought  to  a  decisive  issue.  The  general 
must  have  succumbed  under  the  insidious  and  implacable  attacks  of 
his  enemies,  but  for  the  sturdy  opposition  of  a  few  powerful  friends 
zealously  devoted  to  his  interests.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned 
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his  own  father,  Don  Martin  Cortes,  a  discreet  and  efficient  person,* 
and  the  Duke  de  Bejar,  a  powerful  nobleman,  who  from  an  early 
period  had  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Cortes.  By  their  repre- 
sentations the  timid  regent  was  at  length  convinced  that  the  measures 
of  Fonseca  were  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  crown,  and  an 
order  was  issued  interdicting  him  from  further  interference  in  any 
matters  in  which  Cortes  was  concerned. 

While  the  exasperated  prelate  was  chafing  under  this  affront, 
both  the  commissioners  Tapia  and  Narvaez  arrived  in  Castile.  The 
latter  had  been  ordered  to  Cojohuacan  after  the  surrender  of  the 
capital,  where  his  cringing  demeanour  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  swaggering  port  which  he  had  assumed  on  first  entering  the 
country.  When  brought  into  the  presence  of  Cortes,  he  knelt  down 
and  would  have  kissed  his  hand,  bat  the  latter  raised  him  from  the 
ground,  and,  during  his  residence  in  his  quarters,  treated  him  with 
every  mark  of  respect.  The  general  soon  afterwards  permitted  his 
unfortunate  rival  to  return  to  Spain,  where  he  proved,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  a  most  bitter  and  implacable  enemy.' 

These  two  personages,  reinforced  by  the  discontented  prelate, 
brought  forward  their  several  charges  against  Cortes  with  all  the 
acrimony  which  mortified  vanity  and  the  thirst  of  vengeance  conld 
inspire.  Adrian  was  no  longer  in  Spain,  having  been  called  to  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter ;  but  Charles  the  Fifth,  after  his  long  absence,  had 
returned  to  his  dominions,  in  July  1522.  The  royal  ear  was  instantly 
assailed  with  accusations  of  Cort&  on  the  one  hand  and  his  vindication 
on  the  other,  till  the  young  monarch,  perplexed,  and  unable  to  decide 
on  the  merits  of  the  question,  referred  the  whole  subject  to  the 
decision  of  a  board  selected  for  the  purpose.  It  was  drawn  partly 
from  the  members  of  his  privy  council,  and  partly  from  the  Indian 
department,  with  the  Grand  Chancellor  of  Naples  as  its  president ; 
and  constituted  altogether  a  tribunal  of  the  highest  respectability 
for  integrity  and  wisdom." 

By  this  learned  body  a  patient  and  temperate  hearing  was  given 
to  the  parties.  The  enemies  of  Cortes  accused  him  of  having  seized 
and  finally  destroyed  the  fleet  intrusted  to  him  by  Velasquez,  and 
fitted  out  at  the  governor's  expense ;  of  having  afterwards  usurped 
powers  in  contempt  of  the  royal  prerogative ;  of  the  unjustifiable 
treatment  of  Narvaez  and  Tapia,  when  they  had  been  lawfully 
commissioned  to  supersede  him ;  of  cruelty  to  the  natives,  and 
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especially  to  Guatemozin ;  of  embezzling  the  royal  treasures,  and 
remitting  but  a  small  part  of  its  dues  to  the  crown ;  of  squandering 
the  revenues  of  the  conquered  countries  in  useless  and  wasteful 
schemes,  and  particularly  in  rebuilding  the  capital  on  a  plan  o£ 
unprecedented  extravagance ;  of  pursuing,  in  short,  a  system  of 
violence  and  extortion,  without  respect  to  the  public  interest,  or 
any  other  end  than  his  own  selfish  aggrandisement. 

In  answer  to  these  grave  charges,  the  friends  of  Cortes  adduced 
evidence  to  show  that  he  had  defrayed  with  his  own  funds  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  expedition.  The  powers  of  Velasquez 
extended  only  to  traffic,  not  to  establish  a  colony.  Yet  the  interests 
of  the  crown  required  the  latter.  The  army  had  therefore  necessarily 
assumed  this  power  to  themselves ;  but,  having  done  so,  they  had 
sent  intelligence  of  their  proceedings  to  the  emperor  and  soHcited 
his  confirmation  of  them,  llie  rupture  with  Narvaez  was  that 
commander's  own  fault ;  since  Cort^  would  have  met  him  amicably, 
had  not  the  violent  measures  of  his  rival,  threatening  the  ruin  of  the 
expedition,  compelled  him  to  an  opposite  course.  The  treatment  of 
Tapia  was  vindicated  on  the  jnounds  alleged  to  that  officer  by  the 
municipality  at  Cempoalla.  The  violence  to  Guatemozin  was  laid 
at  the  door  of  Alderete,  the  royal  treasurer,  who  had  instigated  the 
soldiers  to  demand  it.  The  remittances  to  the  crown,  it  was  clearly 
proved,  so  far  from  falling  short  of  the  legitinute  fifth,  had  con- 
siderably exceeded  it.  If  the  general  had  expended  the  revenues  of 
the  country  on  costly  enterprises  and  public  works,  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  the  country  that  he  did  so,  and  he  had  incurred  a  heavy 
debt  by  straining  his  own  credit  to  die  utmost  for  the  same  great 
objects.  Neither  did  they  deny,  that,  in  the  same  spirit,  he  was 
now  rebuilding  Mexico  on  a  scale  which  should  be  suited  to  the 
metropolis  of  a  vast  and  opulent  empire. 

They  enlarged  on  the  opposidon  he  had  experienced  through- 
out his  whole  career,  from  the  governor  of  Cuba,  and  still  more  from 
the  Bishop  of  Burgos,  which  latter  functionary,  instead  of  affording 
him  the  aid  to  have  been  expected,  had  discouraged  recruits,  stopped 
his  supplies,  sequestered  such  property  as,  from  time  to  time,  he 
had  sent  to  Spain,  and  falsely  represented  his  remittances  to  the 
crown,  as  coming  from  the  governor  of  Cuba.  In  short,  such  and  so 
numerous  were  the  obstacles  thrown  in  his  path,  that  Cortes  had 
been  heard  to  say,  "  he  had  found  it  more  difficult  to  contend  against 
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his  own  countrymen  than  against  the  Aztecs."  They  concluded  with 
expatiating  on  the  brilliant  results  of  his  expedition,  and  asked  if 
the  council  were  prepared  to  dishonour  the  man  who,  in  the  face  of 
such  obstacles,  and  with  scarcely  other  resources  than  what  he  found 
in  himself,  had  won  an  empire  for  Castile,  such  as  was  possessed  by  no 
EuTopean  potentate !  ^ 

Inis  last  appeal  was  irresistible.  However  irregular  had  been 
the  manner  of  proceeding,  no  one  could  deny  the  grandeur  of  the 
results.  There  was  not  a  Spaniard  that  could  be  insensible  to  such 
services,  or  that  would  not  have  cried  out "  Shame !  "  at  an  ungenerous 
requital  of  them.  There  were  three  Flemings  in  the  council ;  but 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  difference  of  opinion  in  the  body.  It 
was  decided,  that  neither  Velasquez  nor  fonseca  should  interfere 
further  in  the  concerns  of  New  Spain.  The  difficulties  of  the  former 
with  Cortes  were  regarded  in  the  nature  of  a  private  suit ;  and,  as 
such,  redress  must  be  sought  by  the  regular  course  of  law.  The  acts 
of  Cortes  were  confirmed  in  their  full  extent.  He  was  constituted 
Governor,  Captain  General,  and  Chief  Justice  of  New  Spain,  with 
power  to  appoint  to  all  offices,  civil  and  military,  and  to  order  any 
person  to  leave  the  country  whose  residence  there  he  might  deem 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  crown.  This  judgment  of  the 
council  was  ratified  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  the  commission  invest- 
ing Cortes  with  these  ample  powers  was  signed  by  the  emperor  at 
Valladolid,  October  lo,  1522.  A  liberal  salai^^  was  provided,  to 
enable  the  governor  of  New  Spain  to  maintain  his  office  with  suitable 
dignity.  'Ine  principal  officers  were  recompensed  with  honours 
and  substantial  emoluments ;  and  the  troops,  together  with  some 
privileges,  grateful  to  the  vanity  of  the  soldier,  received  the  promise 
of  liberal  grants  of  land.  The  emperor  still  further  complimented 
them  by  a  letter  written  to  the  army  with  his  own  hand,  in  which  he 
acknowledged  its  services  in  the  fullest  manner. 

From  this  hour  the  influence  of  Fonseca  in  the  Indian  depart- 
ment was  at  an  end.  He  did  not  long  survive  his  chagrin,  as  he  died 
in  the  following  year.  No  man  was  in  a  situation  to  do  more  for  the 
prosperity  of  Im  country  than  the  Bishop  of  Burgos.  For  more  than 
thirty  years,  ever  since  the  first  dawn  of  discovery  under  Columbus, 
he  had  held  supreme  control  over  colonial  affairs ;  and  it  lay  with 
him,  therefore,  in  an  especial  degree,  to  give  ardour  to  enterprise, 
and  to  foster  die  youthful  fortunes  of  the  colonies.  But  he  lay  like 
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a  blight  upon  them.  He  looked  with  an  evil  eye  on  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Spanish  discoverers,  and  sought  only  to  throw 
impediments  in  their  career.  Such  had  been  ms  conduct  towards 
Columbus,  and  such  to  Cortes.  By  a  wise  and  generous  policy, 
he  might  have  placed  his  name  among  the  great  lights  of  his  age. 
As  it  was,  he  only  served  to  bring  these  into  greater  lustre  by  contrast 
with  his  own  dark  and  malignant  nature.  His  career  shows  the 
overweening  ascendancy  which  the  ecclesiastical  profession  possessed 
in  Castile  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  when  it  could  raise  a  man  to  so 
important  a  station,  for  which  he  was  totally  unfit, — and  keep  him 
there  after  he  had  proved  himself  to  be  so.' 

The  messengers  who  bore  the  commission  of  Cortis  to  Mexico, 
touched  on  their  way  at  Cuba,  where  the  tidings  were  proclaimed 
by  sound  of  trumpet.  It  was  a  death-blow  to  the  hopes  of  Velasquez. 
Exasperated  by  the  failure  of  his  schemes,  impoverished  by  the  expense 
of  expeditions  of  which  others  had  reaped  the  fruits,  he  had  still 
looked  forward  to  eventual  redress,  and  cherished  the  sweet  hope  of 
vengeance, — ^long  delayed.  That  hope  was  now  gone.  There  was 
slight  chance  of  redress,  he  well  knew,  in  the  tedious  and  thorny 
litigation  of  the  Castilian  courts.  Ruined  in  fortune,  dishonoured 
before  the  nation,  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  governor  was  humbled 
in  the  dust.  He  would  take  no  comfort,  but  fell  into  a  sullen  melan- 
choly, and  in  a  few  months  died — ^if  report  be  true — of  a  broken 
heart.* 

Tlie  portrait  usually  given  of  Velasquez  is  not  favourable.  Yet  Las 
Casas  speaks  kindly  of  mm,  and,  when  his  prejudices  are  not  involved, 
there  can  be  no  better  authority.  But  Las  Casas  knew  him  when, 
in  his  earlier  days,  the  missionary  first  landed  in  Cuba.  The  governor 
treated  him  with  courtesy,  and  even  confidence  ;  and  it  was  natural, 
that  the  condescension  of  a  man  of  high  family  and  station  should 
have  made  its  impression  on  the  feehngs  of  the  poor  ecclesiastic.  In 
most  accounts  he  is  depicted  as  a  haughty,  irascible  person,  jealous 
of  authority,  and  covetous  of  wealth.  He  quarrelled  with  Grijalva, 
Cortes'  predecessor,  apparently  without  cause.  With  as  little  reason, 
he  broke  with  Cortes  Before  he  left  the  port.  He  proposed  objects 
to  himself  in  their  nature  incompatible.  He  proposed  that  others 
should  fight  his  battles,  and  that  he  should  win  the  laurels ;  that 
others  should  make  discoveries,  and  that  he  should  reap  the  fruits 
of  them.  None  but  a  weak  mind  would  have  conformed  to  his 
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conditions,  and  a  weak  mind  could  not  have  effected  his  objects.  His 
appointment  of  Cortes  put  him  in  a  false  position  for  the  rest  of  his 
Ufe.  His  efforts  to  retrieve  his  position  only  made  things  worse. 
The  appointment  of  Cortes  to  the  command  was  scarcely  a  greater 
error  than  the  subsequent  appointment  of  Narvaez  and  of  Tapia. 
The  life  of  Velasquez  was  a  series  of  errors. 

The  announcement  of  the  emperor's  commission,  confirming 
Cortes  in  the  supreme  authority  of  New  Spain,  was  received  there 
with  general  acclamation.  The  army  rejoiced  in  having,  at  last, 
secnred  not  merely  an  amnesty  for  their  irregular  proceedings,  but  a 
distinct  acknowledgment  of  their  services.  The  nomination  of 
Cortes  to  the  supreme  command  put  his  mind  at  ease  as  to  the  past, 
and  opened  to  him  a  noble  theatre  for  future  enterprise.  The 
soldiers  congratulated  themselves  on  the  broad  powers  conferred 
on  their  commander,  and,  as  they  reckoned  up  their  scars  and  their 
services,  indulged  in  golden  dreams  and  the  most  vagne  and  visionary 
expectations.  It  is  not  strange  that  their  expectations  should  have 
been  disappointed. 
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Modern  Mexico — Settlement  of  the  Country — Condition  of  the  Natives — 
Christian  Missionaries — Cultivation  of  the  Soil — Voyages  and 
Expeditions 

I 5 22-1 524 

IN  less  than  four  years  from  the  destruction  of  Mexico,  a  new 
city  had  risen  on  its  ruins,  which,  if  inferior  to  the  ancient 
capital  in  extent,  surpassed  it  in  magnificence  and  strength. 
It  occupied  so  exactly  the  same  site  as  its  predecessor  that 
the  flaza  mayor,  or  great  square,  was  the  same  spot  which  had  been 
covered  by  the  huge  teocalli  and  the  palace  of  Montezuma ;  while 
the  principal  streets  took  their  departure  as  before  from  this  central 
point,  ana  passing  through  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  terminated 
at  the  principal  causeways.  Great  alterations,  however,  took  place 
in  the  fashion  of  the  architecture.  The  streets  were  widened,  many 
of  the  canals  were  filled  up,  and  the  edifices  were  constructed  on  a 
plan  better  accommodated  to  European  taste  and  the  wants  of  a 
European  population. 

On  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the  Aztec  war-god  rose  the  stately 
cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Francis  ;  and,  as  if  to  complete  the  triumphs 
of  the  Cross,  the  foundations  were  laid  with  the  broken  images  of  the 
Aztec  gods.*  In  a  corner  of  the  square,  on  the  ground  once  covered 
by  the  House  of  Birds,  stood  a  Franciscan  convent,  a  magnificent 
pile,  erected  a  few  years  after  the  Conquest  by  a  lay  brother,  Pedro 
de  Gante,  a  natural  son,  it  is  said,  of  Charles  the  Fifth.^  In  an 
opposite  quarter  of  the  same  square,  Cortds  caused  his  own  palace 
to  oe  constructed.  It  was  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  seven  thousand 
cedar  beams  are  said  to  have  been  used  for  the  interior.'  The  govern- 
ment afterwards  appropriated  it  to  the  residence  of  the  viceroys ; 
and  the  Conqueror's  descendants,  the  Dukes  of  Monteleone,  were 
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allowed  to  erect  a  new  mansioD  in  another  part  of  the  plaza,  on  the 
spot  which,  by  an  ominoas  coincidence,  had  been  covered  hy  the 
palace  of  Montezuma.^ 

The  houses  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  were  of  stone,  combining 
with  elegance  a  soHa  strength  which  made  them  capable  of  defence 
like  so  many  fortresses.'  The  Indian  buildings  were  for  the  most 
part  of  an  mferior  quality.  They  were  scattered  over  the  ancient 
district  of  Tlatelolco,  where  the  nation  had  made  its  last  stand  for 
freedom.  This  quarter  was  also  provided  with  a  spacious  cathedral ; 
and  thirty  inferior  churches  attested  the  care  of  the  Spaniards  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  natives.'  It  was  in  watching  over  his  Indian 
fiock,  and  in  the  care  of  the  hospitals  with  which  the  new  capital 
was  speedily  endowed,  that  the  good  father  Olmedo,  when  oppressed 
by  growing  infirmities,  spent  the  evening  of  his  days.* 

To  give  greater  security  to  the  Spaniards,  Cortes  caused  a  strong 
fortress  to  be  erected  in  a  place  since  known  as  the  Mataderefi  It  was 
provided  with  a  docl^ard,  and  the  brigantines  which  had  served  in 
the  siege  of  Mexico,  were  long  preserved  there  as  memorials  of  the 
Conquest.  When  the  fortress  was  completed,  the  general,  owing  to 
the  evil  offices  of  Fonseca,  found  himself  in  want  of  artillery  and 
ammunition  for  its  defence.  He  supplied  the  former  deficiency  by 
causing  cannon  to  be  cast  in  his  own  foundries,  made  of  the  copper 
which  was  common  in  the  country,  and  tin  which  he  obtained  with 
more  difSculty  from  the  mines  of  Tasco.  By  this  means,  and  a  con- 
tribution which  he  received  from  the  shipping,  he  contrived  to  mount 
his  walls  with  seventy  pieces  of  ordnance.  Stone  balls,  used  much 
in  that  age,  could  easily  be  made ;  but  for  the  manufacture  of  his 
powder,  altJiough  there  was  nitre  in  abundance,  he  was  obliged  to 
«eek  the  sulphur  by  a  perilous  expedition  into  the  bowels  of  the  great 
volcan.'  Such  were  the  resources  displayed  by  Cortes,  enabling  him 
to  supply  every  deficiency,  and  to  triumph  over  every  obstacle  which 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  had  thrown  m  his  path. 

The  general's  next  care  was  to  provide  a  population  for  the 
capital.  He  invited  the  Spaniards  thither  by  grants  of  lands  and 
houses,  while  the  Indians,  with  politic  liberahty,  were  permitted  to 
live  under  their  own  chiefs  as  before,  and  to  enjoy  various  immunities. 
With  this  encouragement,  the  Spanish  quarter  of  the  city  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  square  could  boast  in  a  few  years  two 
thousand  families ;  while  the  Indian  district  of  Tlatelolco  included 
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no  less  than  thirty  thousand.'  The  various  trades  and  occupations 
were  resumed  ;  the  canals  were  again  covered  with  barges ;  two  vast 
markets  in  the  respective  quarters  of  the  capital  displayed  all  the 
different  products  and  manufactures  of  the  surrounding  country  ; 
and  the  city  swarmed  with  a  busy,  industrious  population,  in  which 
the  white  man  and  the  Indian,  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered, 
mingled  together  promiscuously  in  peaceful  and  picturesque  confusion. 
Not  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Conquest,  when  a  missionary 
who  visited  it  had  the  confidence,  or  the  credulity,  to  assert,  that 
**  Europe  could  not  boast  a  single  city  so  fair  and  opulent  as  Mexico."  * 

The  metropolis  of  our  day  would  seem  to  stand  in  a  different 
situation  from  that  reared  by  the  Conquerors ;  for  the  waters  no 
longer  flow  through  its  streets,  nor  wash  the  ample  circumference  of 
its  walls.  These  waters  have  retreated  within  the  diminished  basin 
of  Tezcuco  ;  and  the  causeways  which  anciently  traversed  the  depths 
of  the  lake,  are  not  now  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other  avenues  to 
the  capital.  But  the  city,  embellished,  it  is  true,  by  the  labours  of 
successive  viceroys,  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Conquerors ;  and  the  massive  grandeur  of  the  few  buildings  that 
remain  of  the  primitive  period,  and  the  genera)  magnificence  and 
symmetry  of  its  plan,  attest  the  far-sighted  policy  of  its  founder, 
which  looked  beyond  the  present  to  the  wants  of  coming  generations. 

The  attention  of  Cortes  was  not  confined  to  the  capital.  He 
was  careful  to  estabUsh  settlements  in  every  part  of  the  country 
which  afforded  a  favourable  position  for  them.  He  founded  Zacatula 
on  the  shores  of  the  miscalled  Pacific,  CoHman  in  the  territory  of 
Mechoacan,  San  Esteban  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  probably  not  far  from 
the  site  of  Tampico,  Medellin  (so  called  after  his  own  birthplace) 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Vera  Cruz,  and  a  port  near  the' 
river  Antigua,  from  which  it  derived  its  name.  It  was  designed  to 
take  the  place  of  Villa  Rica,  which,  as  experience  had  shown,  from  its 
exposed  situation,  afforded  no  protection  to  shipping  against  the  winds 
that  sweep  over  the  Mexican  Gulf.  Antigua,  sheltered  within  the 
recesses  of  a  bay,  presented  a  more  advantageous  position.  Cort6s 
established  there  a  board  of  trade,  connected  the  settlement  by 
a  highway  with  the  capital,  and  fondly  predicted  that  his  new  city 
would  become  the  great  emporium  of  the  country."  But  in  this  he 
was  mistaken.  From  some  cause  not  very  obvious,  the  port  of  entry 
was  removed,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  the  modern 
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Vera  Cruz ;  which,  without  any  superioritj',  probably,  of  topo- 
graphical position,  or  even  of  salubrity  of  climate,  has  remained  ever 
since  the  great  commercial  capital  of  New  Spain. 

Cortes  stimulated  the  setdement  of  his  several  colonies  by  liberal 
grants  of  land  and  municipal  privileges,  llie  great  difficulty  was 
to  induce  women  to  reside  in  the  country,  and  without  them  he 
felt  that  the  colonies,  like  a  tree  without  roots,  must  soon  perish. 
By  a  singular  provision,  he  required  every  settler,  if  a  married  man, 
to  bring  over  his  wife  within  eighteen  months,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
his  estate.  If  he  were  too  poor  to  do  this  himself,  the  government 
would  assist  him.  Another  law  imposed  the  same  penalty  on  all 
bachelors  who  did  not  provide  themselves  with  wives  within  the 
same  period  !  The  general  seems  to  have  considered  celibacy  as  too 
great  a  luxury  for  a  young  country.^ 

His  own  wife,  Doiia  CataUna  Xuarez,  was  among  those  who 
came  over  from  the  Islands  to  New  Spain.  According  to  Bemal 
Diaz,  her  coming  gave  him  no  particular  sadsfaction.'  It  is  possible  ; 
since  his  marriage  with  her  seems  to  have  been  entered  into  with 
reluctance,  and  her  lowly  condition  and  connecrions  stood  some- 
what in  the  way  of  his  future  advancement.  Yet  they  lived  happily 
together  for  several  years,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Las  Casas  ;  ' 
and  whatever  he  may  have  felt,  he  had  the  generosity  or  the  prudence 
not  to  betray  his  feeUngs  to  the  world.  On  landing.  Dona  Catalina 
was  escorted  by  Sandoval  to  the  capital,  where  she  was  kindly  received 
by  her  husband,  and  all  the  respect  paid  to  her  to  which  she  was 
entitled  by  her  elevated  rank.  But  the  climate  of  the  tableland  was 
not  stuted  to  her  constitution,  and  she  died  in  three  months  after 
her  arrival.*  An  event  so  auspicious  to  his  worldly  prospects  did 
not  fail,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  to  provoke  the  tongue  of  scandal 
to  the  most  malicious,  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  unfounded 
inferences. 

Id  the  distribution  of  the  soil  among  the  Conquerors,  Cort& 
adopted  the  vicious  system  of  rgparttmientos,  universally  practised 
among  his  countrymen.  In  a  letter  to  the  einperor  he  states,  that 
the  superior  capacity  of  the  Indians  in  New  Spain  had  made  him 
regard  it  as  a  grievous  thing  to  condemn  them  to  servitude,  as  had 
been  done  in  the  Islands.  But,  on  further  trial,  he  had  found  the 
Spaniards  so  much  harassed  and  impoverished,  that  they  could  not 
hope  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  land  without  ei^orcing  the 
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services  of  the  natives,  and  for  this  reason  he  had  at  length  waived 
his  own  scruples  in  compliance  with  their  repeated  remonstrances.' 
This  was  the  wretched  pretext  used  on  the  like  occasions  by  his 
countrymen  to  cover  up  this  flagrant  act  of  injustice.  The  crown, 
however,  in  its  instructions  to  the  general,  disavowed  the  act  and 
annulled  the  repartimientos.*  It  was  all  in  vain.  The  necessities,  or 
rather  the  cupioity,  of  the  colonists,  easily  evaded  the  royal  ordinances. 
The  colonial  legislation  of  Spain  shows,  in  the  repetition  of  enact- 
ments against  slavery,  the  perpetual  struggle  that  subsisted  between 
the  crown  and  the  colonists,  and  the  impotence  of  the  former  to 
enforce  measures  repugnant  to  the  interests,  at  all  events  to  the 
avarice,  of  the  latter.  New  Spain  furnishes  no  exception  to  the 
general  fact. 

The  Tlascalans,  in  gratitude  for  their  signal  services,  were  ex- 
empted, at  the  recommendation  of  Cortes,  from  the  doom  of  slavery. 
It  should  be  added,  that  the  general,  in  granting  the  refartimientos 
made  many  humane  regulations  for  limiting  the  power  of  the  master, 
and  for  securing  as  many  privileges  to  the  native  as  were  compatible 
with  any  degree  of  compulsory  service.'  These  limitations,  it  is 
true,  were  too  often  disregarded ;    and  in  the  mining  districts  in 

Particular  the  situation  of  the  poor  Indian  was  often  deplorable, 
et  the  Indian  population,  clustering  together  in  their  own  villages, 
and  living  under  their  own  magistrates,  have  continued  to  prove  by 
their  numbers,  fallen  as  these  have  below  their  primitive  amount, 
how  far  superior  was  their  condition  to  that  in  most  other  parts 
of  the  vast  colonial  empire  of  Spain.'  This  condition  has  been 
gradually  ameliorated,  under  the  influence  of  higher  moral  views 
and  larger  ideas  of  government ;  until  the  servile  descendants  of 
the  ancient  lords  of  the  soil  have  been  permitted,  in  republican 
Mexico,  to  rise — nominally,  at  least — to  a  level  vrith  the  diildren 
of  their  conquerors. 

Whatever  disregard  he  may  have  shown  to  the  political  rights 
of  the  natives,  Cortes  manifested  a  commendable  solicitude  for 
their  spiritual  welfare.  He  requested  the  emperor  to  send  out 
holy  men  to  the  country ;  not  bishops  and  pampered  prelates, 
who  too  often  squandered  the  substance  of  the  Church  in  riotous 
living,  bat  godly  persons,  members  of  religious  fraternities,  whose 
lives  might  be  a  fitting  commentary  on  their  teaching.  Thus  only, 
he  adds, — and  the  remark  is  worthy  of  note, — can  they  exercise  any 
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influence  over  the  natives,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  see  the 
least  departure  from  morals  in  their  own  priesthood  punished  with 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.^  In  obedience  to  these  suggestions, 
twelve  Franciscan  friars  embarked  for  New  Spain,  which  the7  reached 
early  in  i$2\-  They  were  men  of  unblemished  purity  of  life, 
nourished  with  the  learning  of  the  cloister,  and,  like  many  others 
whom  the  Romish  Church  has  sent  forth  on  such  apostolic  missions, 
counted  all  personal  sacrifices  as  little  in  the  sacred  cause  to  which 
theywere  devoted.' 

The  presence  of  the  reverend  fathers  in  the  country  was  greeted 
with  general  rejoicing.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  through  which 
they  passed  came  out  in  a  body  to  welcome  them  ;  processions  were 
formed  of  the  natives,  bearing  wax  tapers  in  their  hands,  and  the 
bells  of  the  churches  rang  out  a  joyous  peal  in  honour  of  their  arrival. 
Houses  of  refreshment  were  provided  for  them  along  their  route  to 
the  capital ;  and,  when  they  entered  it,  they  were  met  by  a  brilliant 
cavalcade  of  the  principal  cavaliers  and  citizens  with  Cortes  at  their 
head.  The  general  dismounting,  and  bending  one  knee  to  the  ground, 
kissed  the  robes  of  father  Martin  of  Valencia,  the  principal  of  the 
fraternity.  The  narives,  filled  with  amazement  at  the  viceroy's 
humiliadon  before  men  whose  naked  feet  and  tattered  garments 
gave  them  the  aspect  of  mendicants,  henceforth  regarded  them  as 
beings  of  a  superior  nature.  The  Indian  chronicler  of  Tlascala  does 
not  conceal  his  admiration  of  this  edifying  condescension  of  Cortes, 
which  he  pronounces  '*  one  of  the  most  heroical  acts  of  his  life  !  " 

The  missionaries  lost  no  time  in  the  good  work  of  conversion. 
They  began  their  preaching  through  interpreters,  until  they  had 
acqiured  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  language  themselves.  They 
opened  schools  and  founded  colleges,  in  which  the  native  youth  were 
instructed  in  profane  as  well  as  Christian  learning.  The  ardour  of 
the  Indian  neophyte  emulated  that  of  his  teacher.  In  a  few  years 
every  vestige  of  the  primitive  teocaUis  was  effaced  from  the  land. 
The  uncouth  idols  of  the  country,  and  unhappily  the  hieroglyphical 
manuscripts,  shared  the  same  fate.  Yet  the  missionary  and  the 
convert  aid  much  to  repair  these  losses  by  their  copious  accounts  of 
the  Aztec  institutions,  collected  from  the  most  authentic  sources.' 

The  business  of  conversion  went  on  prosperously  among  the 
several  tribes  of  the  great  Nahuatlac  family.  In  about  twenty 
years  from  the  first  advent  of  the  missionaries,  one  of  their  body 
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could  make  the  pious  vaunt,  that  nine  millions  of  converts — a  number 
probably  exceeding  the  population  of  the  country — ^had  been  admitted 
within  the  Christian  fold !  The  Aztec  worship  was  remarkable 
for  its  burdensome  ceremonial,  and  prepared  its  votaries  for  the 
pomp  and  splendours  of  the  Romish  ritual.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  pass  from  the  fasts  and  festivals  of  the  one  religion  to  the  fasts 
and  festivals  of  the  other  ;  to  transfer  their  homage  from  the  fantastic 
idols  of  their  own  creation  to  the  beautiful  forms  in  scah>ture  and 
in  painting  which  decorated  the  Christian  cathedral,  it  is  true, 
they  could  have  comprehended  little  of  the  dogmas  of  their  new 
faith,  and  Uttle,  it  may  be,  of  its  vital  spirit.  But,  if  the  philosopher 
may  smile  at  the  reflection,  that  conversion,  under  these  circum- 
stances, was  one  of  form  rather  than  of  substance,  the  philanthropist 
will  console  himself  by  considering  how  much  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  good  morals  must  have  gained  by  the  substitution  of  these 
unsullied  rites  for  the  brutal  abominations  of  the  Aztecs. 

The  conquerors  settled  in  such  parts  of  the  country  as  best  suited 
their  inclinations.  Many  occupied  the  south-eastern  slopes  of  the 
Cordilleras  towards  the  rich  valley  of  Oazaca.  Many  more  spread 
themselves  over  the  broad  surface  of  the  tableland,  which,  from  its 
elevated  position,  reminded  them  of  the  plateau  of  their  own  Castiles. 
Here,  too,  they  were  in  the  range  of  those  inexhaustible  mines  which 
have  since  poured  their  silver  deluge  over  Europe.  The  mineral 
resources  of  the  land  were  not,  indeed,  fully  explored,  or  compre- 
hended till  at  a  much  later  period ;  but  some  few,  as  the  mines  of 
Zacatecas,  Guanuazato,  and  Tasco, — the  last  of  which  was  also  known 
in  Montezuma's  rime, — had  begun  to  be  wrought  within  a  generation 
after  the  Conquest.' 

But  the  best  wealth  of  the  first  settlers  was  in  the  vegetable 
products  of  the  soil,  whether  indigenous,  or  introduced  from  abroad 
by  the  wise  economy  of  Cortes.  He  had  earnesriy  recommended 
the  crown  to  require  aU  vessels  coming  to  the  country,  to  bring  over 
a  certain  quantity  of  seeds  and  plants.  He  made  it  a  condition  of 
the  grants  of  land  on  the  plateau,  that  the  proprietor  of  every  estate 
should  plant  a  specified  number  of  vines  in  it.  He  further  stipulated, 
that  no  one  should  get  a  clear  ritle  to  his  estate  until  he  had  occupied 
it  eight  years.  He  knew  that  permanent  residence  could  alone  create 
that  interest  in  the  soil  which  would  lead  to  its  efficient  culture  ;  and 
that  the  opposite  system  had  caused  the  impoverishment  of  the 
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best  plantations  in  the  Islands.  His  various  regulations,  some  of 
them  not  a  little  distasteful  to  the  colonists,  augmented  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  country  by  the  addition  of  the  most  im- 
portant European  grains  and  other  vegetables,  for  which  the  diversified 
climate  of  New  Spain  was  admirably  adapted.  The  sugar-cane  was 
transplanted  from  the  neighbouring  islands  to  the  lower  level  of  the 
country,  and,  together  with  indigo,  cotton,  and  cochineal,  formed  a 
more  desirable  staple  for  the  colony  than  its  precious  metals.  Under 
the  sun  of  the  tropics,  the  peach,  the  almond,  the  orange,  the  vine, 
and  the  olive,  before  unknown  there,  flourished  in  the  gardens  of  the 
tableland,  at  an  elevadon  twice  as  great  as  that  at  which  the  clouds 
are  suspended  in  summer  above  our  heads.  The  importation  of  a 
European  fruit  or  vegetable  was  hailed  by  the  simple  colonists  with 
delight.  The  first  produce  of  the  exoric  was  celebrated  by  a  festival, 
and  the  guests  greeted  each  other,  as  on  the  appearance  of  an  old 
famihar  friend,  who  called  up  the  remembrance  of  the  past,  and  the 
tender  associations  of  their  native  land. 

While  thus  occupied  with  the  internal  economy  of  the  country, 
Cortes  was  still  bent  on  his  great  schemes  of  discovery  and  conquest. 
In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  seen  him  fitting  out  a  little  fleet 
at  Zacatola,  to  explore  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  It  was  burnt  in 
the  dockyard,  when  nearly  completed.  This  was  a  serious  calamity, 
as  most  of  the  materials  were  to  be  transported  across  the  country 
from  Villa  Rica.  Cortes,  however,  with  lus  usual  promptness,  took 
measures  to  repair  the  loss.  He  writes  to  the  emperor,  that  another 
squadron  will  soon  be  got  ready  at  the  same  port,  and,  "  he  doubts 
not,  will  put  His  Majesty  in  possession  of  more  lands  and  kingdoms, 
than  the  nation  has  ever  heard  of  !  "  This  magnificent  vaunt  shows 
the  common  sentiment  of  the  Spaniards  at  that  time,  who  looked 
on  the  Pacific  as  the  famed  Indian  Ocean,  studded  with  golden  islands, 
and  teeming  with  the  rich  treasures  of  the  East. 

A  principal  object  of  this  squadron  was  the  discovery  of  a  strait 
which  should  connect  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific.  Another 
squadron,  consisting  of  five  vessels,  was  fitted  out  in  the  Gidf  of 
Mexico,  to  take  the  direction  of  Florida,  with  the  same  view  of 
detecting  a  strait.  For  Cortes  trusted — ^we,  at  this  day,  may  smile 
at  the  jDusion — that  one  might  be  found  in  that  direcrion,  which 
should  conduct  the  navigator  to  those  waters  which  had  been  traversed 
by  the  keels  of  Magellan  !  ^ 
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The  discovery  of  a  strait  was  the  great  object  to  which  nautical 
enterprise  in  that  day  was  directed,  as  it  had  been  ever  since  the 
time  of  Columbns.  It  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  what  the  dis> 
covery  of  the  North- West  passage  has  been  in  our  own  age ;  the 
great  ignis  fatuus  of  navigators.  The  vast  extent  of  the  American 
continent  had  been  ascertained  by  the  voyages  of  Cabot  in  the  North, 
and  of  Magellan  veiy  recently  in  the  South.  The  proximity,  in 
certain  quarters,  of  the  two  great  oceans  that  washed  its  eastern  and 
western  shores  had  been  settled  by  the  discoveries  both  of  Balboa 
and  of  Cortes.  European  scholars  could  not  believe,  that  Nature 
had  worked  on  a  plan  so  repugnant,  apparently,  to  the  interests  of 
humanity,  as  to  interpose,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  great 
continent,  such  a  barrier  to  communication  between  the  adjacent 
waters.  The  correspondence  of  men  of  science,^  the  instructions 
of  the  court,  the  letters  of  Cortes,  like  those  of  Columbus,  touch 
frequently  on  this  favourite  topic.  "  Your  Majesty  may  be  assured," 
he  writes,  "  that,  as  I  know  how  much  you  have  at  heart  the  discovery 
of  this  great  secret  of  a  strait^  I  shall  postpone  all  interests  and  projects 
of  my  own,  some  of  them  of  the  highest  moment,  for  the  fulfilment 
of  tms  great  object."  * 

It  was  partly  with  the  same  view,  that  the  general  caused  a 
considerable  armament  to  be  equipped  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  Christoval  de  Olid,  the  brave  officer  who,  as  the  reader  will  re- 
member, had  charge  of  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  besieging 
army.  He  was  to  steer  for  Honduras,  and  plant  a  colony  on  its 
northern  coast.  A  detachment  of  Olid's  squadron  was  afterwards 
to  cruise  along  its  southern  shore  towards  Darien  in  search  of  the 
mysterious  strait.  The  country  was  reported  to  be  full  of  gold ; 
so  full,  that  "  the  fishermen  used  gold  weights  for  their  nets."  The 
life  of  the  Spanish  discoverers  was  one  long  day-dream.  Illusion 
after  illusion  chased  one  another  Hke  the  bubbles  which  the  child 
throws  ofi  from  his  pipe,  as  bright,  as  beautiful,  and  as  empty.  They 
lived  in  a  world  of  enchantment.' 

Together  vrith  these  maritime  expeditions  Cortes  fitted  out 
a  powerful  expedition  by  land.  It  was  intrusted  to  Alvarado,  who, 
with  a  large  force  of  Spaniards  and  Indians,  was  to  descend  the 
southern  slant  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  penetrate  into  the  countries 
that  lay  beyond  the  rich  valley  of  Oaxaca.  The  campaigns  of  this 
bold  and  rapacious  chief  terminated  in  the  important  conquest  of 
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Guatemala.  The  general  required  his  captains  to  send  him  minute 
accounts  of  the  countries  which  theyvisited,  the  productions  of  the 
soil,  and  their  general  resources.  The  result  was  several  valuable 
and  interesting  communications.''  In  his  instructions  for  the  conduct 
of  these  expeditions,  he  enjoined  a  considerate  treatment  of  the 
natives,  and  inculcated  a  poucy  which  may  be  called  humane,  as  far 
as  humanity  is  compatible  with  a  system  of  subjugation.'  Un- 
fortunately, the  character  of  his  officers  too  often  rendered  these 
instructions  unavailing. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  great  enterprise,  Cortes,  within  three 
short  years  after  the  Conquest,  had  reduced  imder  the  dominion 
of  Castile  an  extent  of  country  more  than  four  hundred  leagues  in 
length,  as  he  affirms,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  more  than  five  hundred 
on  the  Pacific ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  interior  provinces 
of  no  great  importance,  had  brought  them  to  a  condition  of  entire 
tranquiUity.'  In  accomplishing  wis,  he  had  freely  expended  the 
revenues  of  the  crown,  drawn  from  tributes  similar  to  those  which 
had  been  anciently  paid  by  the  natives  to  their  own  sovereigns  ;  and 
he  had,  moreover,  incurred  a  large  debt  on  his  own  account,  for 
which  he  demanded  remuneration  from  government.  The  celebrity 
of  his  name,  and  the  dazzling  reports  of  the  conquered  countries, 
drew  crowds  of  adventurers  to  New  Spain,  who  furnished  the  general 
with  recruits  for  his  various  enterprises. 

Whoever  would  form  a  just  estimate  of  this  remarkable  man,, 
must  not  confine  himself  to  the  history  of  the  Conquest.  His  military 
career,  indeed,  places  him  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  captains  of  his 
age.  But  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Conquest  affords  different, 
and  in  some  respects  nobler,  points  of  view  for  the  study  of  his  char- 
acter. For  we  then  see  him  devising  a  system  of  government  for  the 
motley  and  antagonist  races,  so  to  speak,  now  first  broueht  under  a 
common  dominion  ;  repairing  the  mischiefs  of  war ;  and  employing 
his  efforts  to  detect  the  latent  resources  of  the  country,  and  to  stimu- 
late it  to  its  highest  power  of  production.  The  narration  may  seem 
tame  after  the  recital  of  exploits  as  bold  and  adventurous  as  those  of  a 
paladin  of  romance.  But  it  is  only  by  the  perusal  of  this  narrative 
that  we  can  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  acute  and  compre- 
hensive genius  of  Cortis. 
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Defection  of  Olid — Dreadful  March  to  Honduras — Execution  of 
GuaUmozin — DoHa  Marina — Arrival  at  Honduras 

I 5 24-1 526 

IN  the  last  chapter  we  have  seen  that  Christoval  de  Olid  was 
sent  by  Cortes  to  plant  a  colony  in  Honduras.  Tlie 
expedition  was  attended  with  consequences  which  had 
not  been  foreseen.  Made  giddy  by  the  possession  of 
power,  OHd,  when  he  had  reached  his  place  of  destination,  determined 
to  assert  an  independent  jurisdiction  for  himself.  His  distance  from 
Mexico,  he  flattered  himself,  might  enable  him  to  do  so  with  im- 
punity. He  misunderstood  the  character  of  Cortes,  when  he  supposed 
that  any  distance  would  be  great  enough  to  shield  a  rebel  from  his 
vengeance. 

It  was  long  before  the  general  received  tidings  of  Olid's  defection. 
But  no  sooner  was  he  satisfied  of  this,  than  he  despatched  to  Honduras 
a  trusty  captain  and  kinsman,  Francisco  de  las  Casas,  with  direction 
to  arrest  his  disobedient  officer.  Las  Casas  was  wrecked  on  the  coast, 
and  feU  into  Olid's  hands ;  but  eventually  succeeded  in  raising  an 
insurrection  in  the  settlement,  seized  the  person  of  Olid,  and  beheaded 
that  tmhappy  delinquent  in  the  market-place  of  Naco.^ 

Of  these  proceedings  Cortes  learned  only  what  related  to  the 
shipwreck  of  his  lieutenant.  He  saw  all  the  mischievous  consequences 
that  must  arise  from  Olid's  example,  especially  if  his  defection  were 
to  go  unpunished.  He  determined  to  take  the  affair  into  his  own 
hands,  and  to  lead  an  expedition  in  person  to  Honduras.  He  would 
thus,  moreover,  be  enabled  to  ascertain  from  personal  inspection  the 
resources  of  the  country,  which  were  reputed  great  on  the  score  of 
mineral  wealth  ;  and  would,  perhaps,  detect  the  point  of  communica- 
tion between  the  great  oceans,  which  had  so  long  eluded  the  efforts 
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of  the  Spanish  discoverers.  He  was  still  further  urged  to  this  step 
by  the  uncomfortable  position  in  which  he  had  found  himself  of  late 
in  the  capital.  Several  functionaries  had  recently  been  sent  from  the 
mother  country  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  administering  the 
colonial  revenues.  But  they  served  as  spies  on  the  general's  conduct, 
caused  him  many  petty  annoyances,  and  sent  back  to  court  the  most 
malicious  reports  of  his  purposes  and  proceedings.  Cortes,  in  short, 
now  that  he  was  made  Governor-General  of  the  country,  had  less 
real  power  than  when  he  held  no  legal  commission  at  all. 

The  Spanish  force  which  he  took  with  him  did  not  probably 
exceed  a  hundred  horse  and  forty  or  perhaps  fifty  foot ;  to  which 
were  added  about  three  thousand  Indian  auxiliaries.'  Among  them 
were  Guatemozin  and  the  cacique  of  Tacuba,  with  a  few  others  of 
highest  rank,  whose  consideration  with  their  countrymen  would  make 
them  an  obvious  nucleus,  round  which  disaffection  might  gather. 
The  general's  personal  retinue  consisted  of  several  pages,  young  men  of 
good  family,  and  among  them  Montejo,  the  future  conqueror  of 
Yucatan  ;  a  butler  and  steward  ;  several  musicians,  dancers,  jugglers, 
and  buffoons,  showing,  it  might  seem,  more  of  the  effeminacy  of  the 
Oriental  satrap,  than  the  hardy  valour  of  a  Spanish  cavalier.  Yet 
the  imputation  of  effeminacy  is  sufl&ciently  disproved  by  the  terrible 
march  which  he  accomplished. 

On  October  12,  1524,  Cortes  commenced  his  march.  As  he 
descended  the  sides  of  the  Cordilleras,  he  was  met  by  many  of  his 
old  companions  in  arms,  who  greeted  their  commander  with  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  some  of  them  left  their  estates  to  join  the  expedition.' 
He  halted  in  the  province  of  Coatzacualco  (Huasacualco),  until  he 
could  receive  inteUigence  respecting  his  route  from  the  natives  of 
Tabasco.  They  furnished  him  with  a  map,  exhibiting  the  principal 
places  whither  the  Indian  traders,  who  wandered  over  these  vnld 
regions,  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting.  With  the  aid  of  this  map,  a 
compass,  and  such  guides  as  from  time  to  time  he  could  pick  up  on 
his  journey,  he  proposed  to  traverse  that  broad  and  level  tract  which 
forms  the  base  of  Yucatan,  and  spreads  from  the  Coatzacualco  river 
to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Honduras.  "  I  shall  give  your  Majesty," 
he  begins  his  celebrated  letter  to  the  emperor,  describing  this  eipecQ- 
tion,  "  an  account,  as  usual,  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  my 
journey,  every  one  of  which  might  form  the  subject  of  a  separate 
narration."  Cortes  did  not  exaggerate.' 
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The  beginning  of  the  march  lay  across  a  low  and  marshy  level, 
intersected  by  numerous  little  streams,  which  form  the  head  waters 
of  the  ^10  ie  Tabasco,  and  of  the  other  rivers  that  discharge  themselves 
to  the  north,  into  the  Mexican  Gulf.  The  smaller  streams  they 
forded,  or  passed  in  canoes,  suffering  their  horses  to  swim  across  as  they 
held  them  by  the  bridle.  Rivers  of  more  formidable  size  they  crossed 
on  floating  bridges.  It  gives  one  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  they  had 
to  encounter  in  this  way,  when  it  is  stated,  that  the  Spaniards  were 
obUged  to  construct  no  less  than  fifty  of  these  bridges  in  a  distance  of 
less  than  a  hundred  miles.  One  of  them  was  more  than  nine  hundred 
paces  in  length.  Their  troubles  were  much  augmented  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  subsistence,  as  the  natives  frequently  set  fire  to  the 
villages  on  their  approach,  leaving  to  the  wayworn  adventurers  only 
a  pile  of  smoldng  ruins. 

It  would  be  useless  to  encumber  the  page  with  the  names  of 
Indian  towns  which  lay  in  the  route  of  the  army,  but  which  may  be 
now  obsolete,  and,  at  all  events,  have  never  found  their  way  into  a 
map  of  the  country.^  The  first  considerable  place  which  they  reached 
was  Iztapan,  pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fruitful  region,  on 
the  banks  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Rio  de  Tabasco.  Such  was 
the  extremity  to  which  the  Spaniards  had  already,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  been  reduced  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  that  the  sight  of  a 
village  in  these  dreary  solitudes  was  welcomed  by  his  followers,  says 
Cortes,  "  with  a  shout  of  joy  that  was  echoed  back  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding woods."  The  army  was  now  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
ancient  city  of  Falenque,  the  subject  of  so  much  speculation  in  our 
time.  The  village  of  Las  Tres  Cruzes,  indeed,  situated  between 
twenty  and  thirty  miles  from  Falenque,  is  said  still  to  commemorate 
the  passage  of  the  Conquerors  by  the  existence  of  three  crosses  which 
they  left  there.  Yet  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  ancient  capital.  Was 
it  then  the  abode  of  a  populous  and  flourishing  community,  such  as 
once  occupied  it,  to  judge  from  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  its 
remains  i  Or  was  it,  even  then,  a  heap  of  mouldering  ruins,  buried 
in  a  wilderness  of  vegetation,  and  thus  hidden  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  surrounding  country  f  If  the  former,  the  silence  of  Cortes 
is  not  easy  to  be  explained. 

On   quitting    Iztapan,    the   Spaniards    struck   across    a    country 
having  the  same  character  of  a  low  and  marshy  soil,  chequered  by 
occasional  patches  of  cultivation,  and  covered  with  forests  of  cedar 
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and  Brazil-wood,  which  seemed  absolutelv  interminable.  The 
overhang^^  foliage  threw  so  deep  a  shade,  that,  as  Cortes  says,  the 
soldiers  could  not  see  where  to  set  their  feet.  To  add  to  their  per- 
plexity, their  guides  deserted  them  ;  and  when  they  climbed  to  the 
summits  of  the  tallest  trees,  they  could  see  only  the  same  cheerless, . 
interminable  line  of  waving  woods.  The  compass  and  the  map 
furnished  the  only  clue  to  extricate  them  from  this  gloomy  labyrinth  ; 
and  Cortes  and  his  officers,  among  whom  was  the  constant  Sandoval, 
spreading  out  their  chart  on  the  ground,  anxiously  studied  the 
probable  direction  of  their  route.  Tneir  scanty  supplies  meanwhile 
had  entirely  faUed  them,  and  they  appeased  the  cravings  of  appetite 
by  such  roots  as  they  dug  out  of  the  earth,  or  by  the  nuts  and  oerries 
that  grew  wild  in  the  woods.  Numbers  fell  sick,  and  many  of  the 
Indians  sank  by  the  way,  and  died  of  absolute  starvation. 

When  at  length  the  troops  emerged  from  these  dismal  forests, 
their  path  was  crossed  by  a  river  of  great  depth,  and  far  wider  than 
any  which  they  had  hitherto  traversed.  The  soldiers,  disheartened, 
broke  oat  into  murmurs  against  their  leader,  who  was  plunging  them 
deeper  and  deeper  in  a  boundless  wilderness,  where  they  must  lay 
their  bones.  It  was  in  vain  that  Cort&  encouraged  them  to  construct 
a  floating  bridge,  which  might  take  them  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  It  seemed  a  work  of  appalling  magnitude,  to  which  their 
wasted  strength  was  unequal.  He  was  more  successful  in  his  appeal 
to  the  Indian  auxiliaries,  till  his  own  men,  put  to  shame  by  the  ready 
obedience  of  the  latter,  engaged  in  the  wont  with  a  hearty  good-will, 
which  enabled  them,  although  ready  to  drop  from  fatigue,  to  accom- 
plish it  at  the  end  of  four  days.  It  was,  indeed,  the  only  expedient 
by  which  thw  could  hope  to  extricate  themselves  from  their  perilous 
situation.  Ine  bridge  consisted  of  one  thousand  pieces  of  timber, 
each  of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  body  and  full  sixty  feet  long.  When 
we  consider  that  the  timber  was  all  standing  in  the  forest  at  the 
commencement  of  the  labour,  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  an 
achievement  worthy  of  the  Spaniards.  The  well-compacted  beams 
presented  a  solid  structure,  wmch  nothing,  says  Cortes,  but  fire  could 
destroy.  It  excited  the  admiration  of  uie  natives,  who  came  from 
a  great  distance  to  see  it ;  and  "  the  bridge  of  Cort6s  "  remained 
for  many  a  year  the  enduring  monument  of  that  commander's  energy 
and  perseverance. 

The  arrival  of  the  army  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  involved 
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them  in  new  difficulties.  The  ground  was  so  soft  and  saturated  with 
water,  that  the  horses  floundered  np  to  their  girths,  and,  sometimes 
plunging  into  qnagmtres,  were  nearly  buried  in  the  mud.  It  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  they  could  be  extricated  by  covering 
the  wet  soil  with  the  foliage  and  the  boughs  of  trees,  when  a  stream 
of  water,  which  forced  its  way  through  the  heart  of  the  morass, 
furnished  the  jaded  animals  with  the  means  of  effecting  their  escape 
by  swimming.  As  the  Spaniards  emerged  from  these  slimy  depths, 
they  came  on  a  broad  and  rising  ground,  which  by  its  cultivated 
fields  teeming  with  maize,  agi,  or  pepper  of  the  country,  and  the 
yuca  plant,  intimated  their  approadi  to  the  capital  of  Uie  fruitful 
province  of  Aculan.  It  was  the  beginning  of  Lent,  1525,  a  period 
memorable  for  an  event  of  which  I  shall  give  the  particulars  from 
the  narrative  of  Cortes. 

The  general  at  this  place  was  informed  by  one  of  the  Indian 
converts  in  his  train,  tlut  a  cons^acy  had  been  set  on  foot  by 
Guatemozin,  with  the  cacique  of  Tacuba,  and  some  other  of  the 
principal  Indian  nobles,  to  massacre  the  Spaniards.  They  would 
seize  the  moment  when  the  army  should  be  entangled  in  the  passage 
of  some  defile,  or  some  frightful  morass  like  that  from  which  it  had 
just  escaped,  where,  taken  at  disadvantage,  it  could  be  easily  over- 
powered by  ^e  superior  number  of  the  Mexicans.  After  the  slaughter 
of  the  troops,  the  Indians  would  continue  their  march  to  Honduras, 
and  cut  off  the  Spanish  settlements  there.  Their  success  would  lead 
to  a  rising  in  the  capital,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  land,  until 
every  Spaniard  shoula  be  exterminated,  and  the  vessels  in  the  ports 
be  seized,  and  secured  from  carrying  the  tidings  across  the  waters. 

No  sooner  had  Cortes  learned  the  particulars  of  this  formidable 
plot,  than  he  arrested  Gnatemozin,  and  the  principal  Aztec  lords 
in  his  train.  The  latter  admitted  the  fact  of  the  conspiracy,  but 
alleged,  that  it  had  been  planned  by  Guatemozin,  and  that  they 
had  refused  to  come  into  it.  Guatemozin  and  the  chief  of  Tacuba 
neither  admitted  nor  denied  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  but  main- 
tained a  dogged  sUence. — Such  is  the  statement  of  Cortes.^  Bernal 
Diaz,  however,  who  was  present  at  the  expedition,  assures  us,  that 
both  Guatemozin  and  the  cacique  of  Tacuba  avowed  their  innocence. 
They  had,  indeed,  they  said,  talked  more  than  once  together  of  the 
sufferings  they  were  then  enduring,  and  had  said  that  death  was 
preferable  to  seeing  so  many  of  their  poor  followers  dying  daily 
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around  them.  They  admitted,  also,  that  a  project  for  rising  on  the 
Spaniards  had  been  discussed  by  some  of  the  Aztecs ;  but  Guatemozin 
had  discouraged  it  from  the  nrst,  and  no  scheme  of  the  Und  could 
have  been  pat  into  execution  without  his  knowledge  and  consent. 
These  protestations  did  not  avail  the  unfortunate  princes ;  and 
Cortes,  having  satisfied,  or  affected  to  satisfy,  himself  of  their  guilt, 
ordered  them  to  immediate  execution. 

When  brought  to  the  fatal  tree,  Guatemozin  displayed  the 
intrepid  spirit  worthy  of  his  better  days.  "  I  knew  what  it  was," 
said  he,  '*  to  trust  to  your  false  promises,  Malintzin ;  I  knew  that 
you  had  destined  me  to  this  fate,  since  I  did  not  fall  by  my  own 
hand  when  you  entered  my  city  of  Tenochtitlan.  W^  do  you  slay 
me  so  unjustly  ?  God  will  demand  it  of  you  !  "  *  The  cacique  of 
Tacuba,  protesting  his  innocence,  declared  that  he  desired  no  better 
lot  than  to  die  by  the  side  of  his  lord.  The  unfortunate  princes, 
with  one  or  more  inferior  nobles  (for  the  number  is  uncertain),  were 
then  executed  by  being  hung  from  the  huge  branches  of  a  ceiba 
tree,  which  overshadowed  the  road.^ 

Such  was  the  sad  end  of  Guatemozin,  the  last  emperor  of  the 
Aztecs,  if  we  might  not  rather  call  him  "  the  last  of  the  Aztecs  " ; 
since,  from  this  time,  broken  in  spirit  and  without  a  head,  the  remnant 
of  the  nation  resigned  itself,  almost  without  a  struggle,  to  the  stern 
yoke  of  its  oppressors.  Among  all  the  names  of  barbarian  princes, 
there  are  few  entitled  to  a  higher  place  on  the  roU  of  fame  than  that 
of  Guatemozin.  He  was  young,  and  his  public  career  was  not  long  ; 
but  it  was  glorious.  He  was  called  to  the  throne  in  the  convulsed 
and  expiring  hours  of  the  monarchy,  when  the  banded  nations  of 
Anahuac  and  the  Berce  European  were  thundering  at  the  gates  of 
the  capital.  It  was  a  post  of  tremendous  responsibility  ;  but  Guate- 
mozin's  conduct  fully  justified  the  choice  of  him  to  fill  it.  No  one 
can  refuse  his  admiration  to  the  intrepid  spirit  which  could  prolong 
a  defence  of  his  city  while  one  stone  was  left  upon  another ;  and 
our  sympathies,  for  the  time,  are  inevitably  thrown  more  into  the 
scale  of  the  rude  chieftain,  thus  battling  for  his  country's  freedom, 
than  into  that  of  his  civilised  and  successful  antagonist.^ 

In  reviewing  the  circumstances  of  Guatemozin's  death,  one 
cannot  attach  much  weight  to  the  charge  of  conspiracy  brought 
against  him.  That  the  Indians,  brooding  over  their  wrongs  and 
present  sufferings,  should  have  sometimes  talked  of  revenge,  would 
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not  be  surprising.  Bat  that  any  chimerical  scheme  of  an  insurrection, 
like  that  above  mentioned,  should  have  been  set  on  foot,  or  even 
sanctioned  by  Guatemozin,  is  altogether  improbable.  Tiisx  prince's 
explanation  of  the  affair,  as  given  Dy  Diaz,  is,  to  %^j  the  least,  quite 
as  deserving  of  credit  as  the  accusation  of  the  Indian  informer.^ 
The  defect  of  testimony  and  the  distance  of  time  make  it  difficult 
for.  us,  at  the  present  day,  to  decide  the  question.  We  have  a  surer 
criterion  of  the  truth  in  the  opinion  of  ttiose  who  were  eyewitnesses 
of  the  transaction.  It  is  given  in  the  words  of  the  old  chronicler,  so 
often  quoted.  *'  The  execution  of  Guatemozin,"  says  Diaz,  "  was 
most  unjust ;  and  was  thought  wrong  by  all  of  us." 

The  most  probable  explanation  of  the  affair  aeems  to  be,  that 
Guatemozin  was  a  troublesome,  and,  indeed,  formidable  captive. 
Thus  much  is  intimated  by  Cortes  himself  in  his  letter  to  the  emperor. 
The  fallen  sovereign  of  Mexico,  by  the  ascendancy  of  his  character, 
as  well  as  by  his  previous  station,  maintained  an  influence  over  his 
countrymen,  which  would  have  enabled  him  with  a  breath,  as  it 
were,  to  rouse  their  smothered,  not  extinguished,  animosity  into 
rebellion.  TTie  Spaniards,  during  the  6rst  years  after  the  Conquest, 
lived  in  constant  apprehension  of  a  rising  of  the  Aztecs.  This  is 
evident  from  numerous  passages  in  the  writings  of  the  time.  It  was 
under  the  same  apprehension  that  Cortes  consented  to  embarrass 
himself  with  his  royal  captive  on  this  dreary  expedition.  And  in  such 
distrust  did  he  hold  him,  that,  even  while  in  Mexico,  he  neither  rode 
abroad,  nor  walked  to  any  great  distance,  according  to  Gomara, 
without  being  attended  by  Guatemozin. . 

Parties  standing  in  such  relations  to  each  other  could  have  been  the 
objects  only  of  mutual  distrust  and  aversion.  The  forlorn  condition 
of  the  Spaniards  on  the  present  march,  which  exposed  them,  in  a 
peculiar  degree,  to  any  sudden  assault  from  their  wily  Indian  vassals, 
mcreased  the  suspicions  of  Cortes.  Thus  predisposed  to  think  ill 
of  Guatemozin,  the  general  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  first  accusation 
against  him.  Charges  were  converted  into  proofs,  and  condemna- 
tion followed  close  upon  the  charges.  By  a  smgle  blow  he  proposed 
to  rid  himself  and  the  state  for  ever  of  a  dangerous  enemy, — the  more 
dangerous,  that  he  was  an  enemy  in  disguise.  Had  he  but  consulted 
his  own  honour  and  his  good  name,  Guatemozin's  head  should  have 
been  the  last  on  which  he  should  have  suffered  an  injury  to  fall. 
"  He  should  have  cherished  him,"  to  borrow  the  homely  simile  of  his 
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encomiast,  Gomara,  "  like  gold  in  a  napkin,  as  the  best  trophy  of 
his  victories." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  motives  of  his  conduct  in  this 
affair,  it  seems  to  have  left  the  mind  of  Cort6s  but  ill  at  ease.  For  a 
long  time  he  was  moody  and  irritable,  and  found  it  difficult  to  sleep 
at  night.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  pacing  an  upper  chamber  of  a 
teocalli  in  which  he  was  quartered,  he  missed  his  footing  in  the  dark, 
and  was  precipitated  from  a  height  of  some  twelve  feet  to  the  ground, 
which  occasioned  him  a  severe  contusion  on  the  head, — a  thing  too 
palpable  to  be  concealed,  though  he  endeavoured,  says  the  gossiping 
Diaz,  to  hide  the  knowledge  of  it,  as  well  as  he  could,  from  the  soldiers. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  sad  scene  of  Guatemozin's  execution, 
that  the  wearied  troops  entered  the  head  town  of  the  great  province 
of  Aculan ;  a  thriving  community  of  traders,  who  carried  on  a  pro- 
Btable  traffic  with  the  furthest  quarters  of  Central  America.  Cortes 
notices  in  general  terms  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  the  buildings, 
and  the  hospitable  reception  which  he  experienced  from  the  in- 
habitants. 

After  renewing  their  strength  in  these  comfortable  quarters, 
the  Spaniards  left  the  capital  of  Aculan,  the  name  of  which  is  to  be 
found  on  no  map,  and  held  on  their  toilsome  way  in  the  direction  of 
what  is  now  called  the  lake  of  Peten.  It  was  then  the  property  of 
an  emigrant  tribe  of  the  hardy  Maya  family,  and  their  capital  stood 
on  an  island  in  the  lake,  "  with  its  houses  and  lofty  teocaUis  glistening 
in  the  sun,"  says  Bernal  Diaz,  "  so  that  it  might  be  seen  for  the  distance 
of  two  leagues."  ^  These  edifices,  built  by  one  of  the  races  of  Yuca- 
tan, displayed,  doubtless,  the  same  peculiarities  of  construction  as 
the  remains  still  to  be  seen  in  that  remarkable  peninsula.  But,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  architectural  merits,  they  are  disposed 
of  in  a  brief  sentence  by  the  Conquerors. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  island  showed  a  friendly  spirit,  and  a 
docility  unlike  the  warlike  temper  of  their  countrymen  of  Yucatan. 
They  willingly  listened  to  the  Spanish  missionaries  who  accompanied 
the  expedition,  as  they  expounded  the  Christian  doctrines  through 
the  intervention  of  Marina.  The  Indian  interpreter  was  present 
throughout  this  long  march,  the  last  in  which  she  remained  at  the 
side  of  Cortes.  As  this,  too,  is  the  last  occasion  on  which  she  will 
appear  in  these  pages,  I  will  mention,  before  parting  with  her,  an 
interesting  circumstance  that  occurred  when  the  army  was  traversing 
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the  province  of  Coatzacualco.  This,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  the 
native  country  of  Marina,  where  her  infamous  mother  sold  her,  when 
a  child,  to  some  foreign  traders,  in  order  to  secure  her  inheritance 
to  a  younger  brother.  Cortes  halted  for  some  days  at  this  place,  to 
hold  a  conference  with  the  surrounding  caciques  on  matters  of  govern- 
ment and  religion.  Among  those  summoned  to  this  meeting  was 
Marina's  mother,  who  came,  attended  by  her  son.  No  sooner  did 
they  make  their  appearance  than  all  were  struck  with  the  great  re- 
semblance of  the  cacique  to  her  daughter.  The  two  parties  recog- 
nised each  other,  though  they  had  not  met  since  their  separation. 
The  mother,  greatly  terrified,  fancied  that  she  had  been  decoyed  into 
a  snare,  in  order  to  punish  her  inhuman  conduct.  But  Marina 
instantly  ran  up  to  her,  and  endeavoured  to  allay  her  fears,  assuring 
her  that  she  should  receive  no  harm,  and,  addressing  the  bystanders, 
said,  "  that  she  was  sure  her  mother  knew  not  what  she  did,  when 
she  sold  her  to  the  traders,  and  that  she  forgave  her."  Then  tenderly 
embracing  her  unnatural  parent,  she  gave  her  such  jewels  and  other 
little  ornaments  as  she  wore  about  her  own  person,  to  win  back,  as 
it  would  seem,  her  lost  affection.  Marina  added,  that  "  she  felt 
much  happier  than  before,  now  that  she  had  been  instructed  in  the 
Christian  faith,  and  given  up  the  bloody  worship  of  the  Aztecs."  * 

In  the  course  of  the  expedition  to  Honduras,  Cortes  gave  Marina 
avray  to  a  Castilian  knight,  Don  Juan  Xamarillo,  to  whom  she  was 
wedded  as  his  lawful  wife.  She  had  estates  assigned  to  her  in  her 
native  province,  where  she  probably  passed  the  remainder  of  her 
days.  From  this  time  the  name  of  Marina  disappears  from  the  page 
of  history.  But  it  has  been  always  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by 
the  Spaniards,  for  the  important  aid  which  she  gave  them  in  effecting 
the  Conquest,  and  by  the  natives,  for  the  kindness  and  sympathy 
which  she  showed  them  in  their  misfortunes.  Many  an  Indian  ballad 
commemorates  the  gentle  virtues  of  Malinche, — her  Aztec  epithet. 
Even  now  her  spirit,  if  report  be  true,  watches  over  the  capital  which 
she  helped  to  win ;  and  the  peasant  is  occasionally  starued  by  the 
apparition  of  an  Indian  princess,  dimly  seen  through  the  evening 
shadows,  as  it  flits  among  the  groves  and  grottos  of  the  royal  Hill  of 
Chapoltepec* 

By  the.  Conqueror,  Marina  left  one  son,  Don  Martin  Cortes. 
He  rose  to  high  consideration,  and  was  made  a  comendador  of 
the  order  of  St.  Jago.  He  was  subsequently  suspected  of  treasonable 
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designs  against  the  goTernment ;  and  neither  his  parents'  extra- 
ordinary services,  nor  his  own  deserts,  could  protect  him  from  a 
cruel  persecution ;  and  in  1568,  the  son  of  Hernando  Cortes  was 
shamefully  subjected  to  the  torture  in  the  very  capital  which  his 
father  had  acquired  for  the  Castilian  crown  ! 

The  inhabitants  of  the  isles  of  Peten — to  return  from  our  digres- 
sion— listened  attentively  to  the  preaching  of  the  Franciscan  friars, 
and  consented  to  the  instant  demoution  of  their  idols,  and  the  erection 
of  the  Cross  upon  their  ruins.^  A  singular  circumEtance  showed  the 
value  of  these  hurried  conversions.  Cortes,  on  his  departure,  left 
among  this  friendly  people  one  of  his  horses,  which  had  been  disabled 
by  an  injury  in  the  foot.  The  Indians  felt  a  reverence  for  the  animal, 
as  in  some  way  connected  with  the  mysterious  power  of  the  white 
men.  When  their  visitors  had  gone,  they  offered  flowers  to  the 
horse,  and,  as  it  is  said,  prepared  for  him  many  savoury  messes  of 
poultry,  such  as  they  would  have  administered  to  their  own  sick. 
Under  this  extraordinary  diet  the  poor  animal  pined  away  and  died. 
The  affrighted  Indians  raised  his  effigy  in  stone,  and,  placing  it  in  one 
of  their  teocaUis,  did  homage  to  it,  as  to  a  deity.  In  i6i8,  when  two 
Franciscan  friars  came  to  preach  the  Gospel  In  these  regions,  then 
scarcely  better  known  to  the  Spaniards  than  before  the  time  of  Cortes, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  which  they  found  was  this  statue 
of  a  horse,  receiving  the  homage  of  the  Indian  worshippers,  as  the 
god  of  thunder  and  lightning !  ^ 

It  would  be  weansome  to  recount  all  the  perils  and  hardships 
endured  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  remainder  of  their  journey.  It 
would  be  repeating  only  the  incidents  of  the  preceding  narrative ; 
the  same  obstacles  in  their  path,  the  same  extremities  of  famine  and 
fatigue, — hardships  more  wearing  on  the  spirits  than  encounters  with 
an  enemy,  which,  if  more  hazardous,  are  also  more  exciting.  It  is 
easier  to  contend  with  man  than  with  nature.  Yet  I  must  not  omit 
to  mention  the  passage  of  the  Sierra  de  Us  PedemaUsy  "  the  Mountain 
of  Flints,"  which,  though  only  twenty-four  miles  in  extent,  consumed 
no  less  than  twelve  days  in  crossing  it !  The  sharp  stones  cut  the 
horses'  feet  to  pieces,  while  many  were  lost  down  the  precipices  and 
ravines ;  so  that  when  they  had  reached  the  opposite  side,  sixty-eight 
of  these  valuable  animals  had  perished,  and  the  remainder  were,  for 
the  most  part,  in  an  unserviceable  condition  ! 

The  rainy  season  had  now  set  in,  and  torrents  of  water,  falling 
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day  and  night,  drenched  the  adventurers  to  the  skin,  and  added 
greatly  to  their  distresses.  The  rivers,  swoUen  beyond  their  usual 
volume,  poured  along  with  a  terrible  impetuosity  that  defied  the  con- 
struction of  bridges ;  and  it  was  vnth  the  greatest  difficulty  that,  by 
laying  trunks  of  trees  from  one  huge  rock  to  another,  with  which 
these  streams  were  studded,  they  effected  a  perilous  passage  to  the 
opposite  banks.^ 

At  length  the  shattered  train  drew  near  the  Golfo  Dolce,  at 
the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  Their  route  could  not  have  been 
far  from  the  side  of  Copan,  the  celebrated  city  whose  architectural 
ruins  have  furnished  such  noble  illustrations  for  the  pencil  of  Cather- 
wood.  But  the  Spaniards  passed  on  in  silence.  Nor,  indeed,  can 
we  wonder  that,  at  this  stage  of  the  enterprise,  they  should  have 
passed  on  vrithout  heeding  the  vicinity  of  a  city  in  the  vrilderness, 
though  it  were  as  glorious  as  the  capital  of  Zenobia ;  for  they  were 
arrived  almost  within  view  of  the  Spanish  settlements,  the  object 
of  their  long  and  wearisome  pilgrimage. 

The  place  which  they  were  now  approaching  was  Nito,  or  San 
Gil  de  Baena  Vista,  a  Spanish  settlement  on  the  Golfo  Dolce. 
Cort&  advanced  cautiously,  prepared  to  fall  on  the  town  by  surprise. 
He  had  held  on  his  way  vrith  the  undeviating  step  of  the  North 
American  Indian,  who,  traversing  morass  and  mountain  and  the 
most  intricate  forests,  guided  by  the  instinct  of  revenge,  presses 
straight  towards  the  mark,  and,  when  he  has  reached  it,  springs  at 
once  on  his  unsuspecting  victim.  Before  Cortes  made  his  assault, 
his  scouts  fortunately  fell  in  with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  from  whom  they  received  tidings  of  the  death  of  Olid,  and 
of  the  re-establishment  of  his  own  authority.  Cortes,  therefore, 
entered  the  place  like  a  friend,  and  was  cordially  vrelcomed  by  his 
countrymen,  greatly  astonished,  says  Diaz,  "  by  tJie  presence  among 
them  of  the  general  so  renovraed  throughout  these  coimtries." 

Tlie  colony  was  at  this  time  sorely  suffering  from  famine ;  and 
to  such  extremity  was  it  soon  reduced,  that  the  troops  would  probably 
have  found  a  grave  in  the  very  spot  to  which  they  had  lookea  forward 
as  the  goal  of  their  labours,  but  for  the  seasonable  arrival  of  a  vessel 
vrith  supplies  from  Cuba.  With  a  perseverance  which  nothing 
could  daunt,  Cortes  made  an  examination  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  occupied  a  month  more  in  exploring  dismal  swamps,  steaming 
with  unvmolesome  ezhalarions,  and  infected  with  bilious  fevers,  and 
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with  swarms  of  venomous  insects  which  left  peace  neither  by  day 
nor  night.  At  length  he  embarked  with  a  part  of  his  forces  on 
board  of  two  brigantines,  and,  after  touching  at  one  or  two  ports 
in  the  bay,  anchored  off  Triudllo,  the  principal  Spanish  settlement 
on  that  coast.  The  surf  was  too  high  for  him  easily  to  effect  a 
landing ;  but  the  inhabitants,  overjoyed  at  his  arrival,  rushed  into 
the  shallow  water  and  eagerly  bore  back  the  general  in  their  arms  to 
the  shore. 

After  he  had  restored  the  strength  and  spirits  of  his  men,  the 
indefatigable  commander  prepared  for  a  new  expedition,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  explore  and  to  reduce  the  extensive  province  of 
Nicaragua.  One  may  well  feel  astonished  at  the  adventurous  spirit 
of  the  man,  who,  unsubdued  by  the  terrible  sufferings  of  his  recent 
march,  should  so  soon  be  prepared  for  another  enterprise  equally 
appalling.  It  is  difficult,  in  this  age  of  sober  sense,  to  conceive  the 
character  of  a  Castilian  cavalier  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  true 
counterpart  of  which  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  find  in  any  other 
nation,  even  at  that  time, — or  anywhere,  indeed,  save  in  those  tales 
of  chivalry,  which,  however  wild  and  extravagant  they  may  seem, 
were  much  more  true  to  character  than  to  situation.  The  mere 
excitement  of  exploring  the  strange  and  unknown  was  a  sufficient 
compensation  to  the  Spanish  adventurer  for  all  his  toils  and  trials. 
It  seems  to  have  been  ordered  by  Providence,  that  such  a  race  of  men 
should  exist  contemporaneously  with  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  that  those  regions  should  be  brought  to  light  which  were 
beset  with  dangers  and  difficulties  so  appalling  as  might  have  tended 
to  overawe  and  to  discourage  the  ordinary  spirit  of  adventure.  Yet 
Cortes,  though  filled  with  this  spirit,  proposed  nobler  ends  to  himself 
than  those  of  the  mere  vulgar  adventurer.  In  the  expedition  to 
Nicaragua,  he  designed,  as  he  had  done  in  that  to  Honduras,  to 
ascertain  the  resources  of  the  country  in  general,  and,  above  all, 
the  existence  of  any  means  of  communication  between  the  great 
oceans  on  its  borders.  If  none  such  existed,  it  would  at  least  establish 
this  fact,  the  knowledge  of  which,  to  borrow  his  own  language,  was 
scarcely  less  important. 

The  general  proposed  to  himself  the  further  object  of  enlarging 

the  colonial  empire  of  Castile.     The  conquest  of  Mexico  was  but 

the  commencement  of  a  series  of  conquests.     To  the  warrior  who 

had    achieved    this,    nothing   seemed   impracticable ;     and    scarcely 
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would  ailTthiiig  have  been  so,  had  he  been  properly  sustained.  It  is 
no  great  stretch  of  imagination,  to  see  the  Conqueror  of  M&xico 
advancing  along  the  provinces  of  the  vast  Isthmus, — ^Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Darien,  until  he  had  planted  his  victorious  banner 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Panam^  ;  and,  while  it  was  there  fanned 
bv  the  breezes  from  the  golden  South,  the  land  of  the  Incas,  to  see 
him  gathering  such  intelligence  of  this  land  as  would  stimulate  him 
to  carry  his  arms  still  further,  and  to  anticipate,  it  might  be,  the 
splendid  career  of  Pizarro  ! 

But  from  these  dreams  of  ambition  Cortes  was  suddenly  aroused 
by  such  tidings  as  convinced  him,  that  his  absence  from  Mexico 
was  already  too  far  prolonged,  and  that  he  must  return  without 
•  delay,  if  he  would  save  the  capital  or  the  country. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

Disturbances  in  Mexico — Return  of  Cortes — Distrust  of  the  Court — 
Cortes  returns  to  Spain — Death  of  Sandoval — Brilliant  Reception 
of  Cortes — Honours  con/erred  on  bim 

I 526-1 530 

THE  intelligence  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  chapter  was 
conveyed  in  a  letter  to  Cortes  from  the  licentiate  Zuazo, 
one  of  the  fanctionaries  to  whom  the  general  had  com- 
mitted the  administration  of  the  cotintiy  during  his 
absence.  It  contained  full  particulars  of  the  tumultuoiis  proceedings 
in  the  capital.  No  sooner  had  Cortes  quitted  it,  than  dissensions 
broke  out  among  the  different  members  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment. The  misrule  increased  as  his  absence  was  prolonged.  At 
length  tidings  were  received,  that  Cort£s  with  his  vmole  army  had 
perished  in  the  morasses  of  Chiapa.  The  members  of  the  govern- 
ment showed  no  reluctance  to  credit  this  story.  They  now  openly 
paraded  their  own  authority ;  proclaimed  the  general's  death ; 
caused  funeral  ceremonies  to  be  performed  in  his  honour ;  took 
possession  of  his  property  wherever  they  could  meet  with  it,  piously 
devoting  a  small  part  of  the  proceeds  to  purchasing  masses  for  his 
soul,  while  the  remainder  was  appropriated  to  pay  o£E  what  was 
called  his  debt  to  the  state.  They  seized,  in  like  maimer,  the  property 
of  other  individuals  engaged  in  the  expedition.  From  these  oat- 
rages  they  proceeded  to  others  against  the  Spanish  residents  in  the 
city,  unm  the  Franciscan  missionaries  left  the  capital  in  disgust, 
while  the  Indian  population  were  so  sorely  oppressed,  that  great 
apprehensions  were  entertained  of  a  general  rising.  Zuazo,  who 
communicated  these  tidings,  implored  Cortes  to  quicken  his  return. 
He  was  a  temperate  man,  and  the  opposition  which  he  had  made  to 
the  tyrannical  measures  of  his  comraaes  had  been  rewarded  vnth  ezile.^ 
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The  general,  greatly  alarmed  by  this  account,  saw  that  no  alterna- 
tive was  left  but  to  abandon  all  further  schemes  of  conquest,  and  to 
return  at  once,  if  he  would  secure  the  preservation  of  the  empire 
which  he  had  won.  He  accordingly  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  settling  the  administration  of  the  colonies  at  Honduras, 
and  embarked  widi  a  small  number  of  followers  for  Mexico. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  sea,  when  he  encountered  such  a  terrible 
tempest  as  seriously  damaged  his  vessel,  and  compelled  him  to  return 
to  port  and  refit.  A  second  attempt  proved  equally  unsuccessful ; 
ana  Cortes,  feeling  that  his  good  star  had  deserted  him,  saw,  in  this 
repeated  disaster,  an  intimation  from  Heaven  that  he  was  not  to 
return.'  He  contented  himself,  therefore,  with  sending  a  trusty 
messenger  to  advise  his  friends  of  his  personal  safety  in  Honduras. 
He  then  instituted  processions  and  public  prayers  to  ascertain  the 
will  of  Heaven,  and  to  deprecate  its  anger.  His  health  now  showed 
the  effects  of  his  recent  sufferings,  and  dechned  under  a  wasting 
fever.  His  spirits  sank  with  it,  and  he  fell  into  a  state  of  gloomy 
despondency.  Bemal  Diaz,  speaHng  of  him  at  this  time,  says,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  wan  and  emaciated  than  his  person,  and  that 
so  strongly  was  he  possessed  with  the  idea  of  his  approaching  end, 
that  he  procured  a  Franciscan  habit, — for  it  was  common  to  be 
laid  out  in  the  habit  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  monastic  orders, 
— in  which  to  be  carried  to  the  grave.* 

From  this  deplorable  apathy  Cortes  was  roused  by  fresh  advices 
urging  his  presence  in  Mexico,  and  by  the  judicious  efforts  of  his  good 
friend  Sandoval,  who  had  lately  returned,  himself,  from  an  excursion 
into  the  interior.  By  his  persuasion,  the  general  again  consented  to 
try  his  fortunes  on  the  seas.  He  embarked  on  board  of  a  brigantine, 
with  a  few  followers,  and  bade  adieu  to  the  disastrous  shores  of 
Honduras,  April  25,  1526.  He  had  nearly  made  the  coast  of  New 
Spain,  when  a  heavy  gale  threw  him  off  his  course,  and  drove  him  to 
the  island  of  Cuba.  After  staying  there  some  time  to  recruit  his 
exhausted  strength,  he  again  pat  to  sea  on  May  16,  and  in  eight  days 
landed  near  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  whence  he  proceeded  about  five 
leagues  on  foot  to  MedelKn. 

Cort^  was  so  much  changed  by  disease,  that  his  person  was 

not  easily  recognised.    But  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  general 

had  returned,  uian  crowds  of  people,  white  men  and  natives,  thronged 

from  all  the  neighbouring  country  to  welcome  him.     The  tidings 
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spread  far  and  wide  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  his  progress  to  the 
capital  was  a  triumphal  procession.  The  inhabitants  came  from 
the  distance  of  eighty  leagues  to  have  a  sight  of  him  ;  and  they  con- 
gratulated one  another  on  the  presence  of  the  only  man  who  could 
rescue  the  country  from  its  state  of  anarchy.  It  was  a  resurrection 
of  the  dead, — so  industriously  had  the  reports  of  his  death  been  circu- 
lated, and  so  generally  believed.^ 

At  all  the  great  towns  where  he  halted  he  was  sumptuously  enter- 
tained. Triumphal  arches  were  thrown  across  the  road,  and  the 
streets  were  strewed  with  flowers  as  he  passed.  After  a  night's  repose 
at  Tezcuco,  he  made  his  entrance  in  great  state  into  the  capital. 
The  municipality  came  out  to  welcome  him,  and  a  brilliant  cavalcade 
of  armed  citizens  formed  his  escort ;  while  the  lake  was  covered  vrith 
barges  of  the  Indians,  all  fancifully  decorated  with  their  gala  dresses, 
as  on  the  day  of  his  first  arrival  among  them.  The  streets  echoed  to 
music,  and  dancing,  and  sounds  of  jubilee,  as  the  procession  held  on  its 
way  to  the  great  convent  of  St.  Francis,  where  thanksgivings  were 
o£Eered  up  for  the  safe  return  of  the  general,  who  then  proceeded  to 
take  up  his  quarters  once  more  in  ms  own  princely  residence.' — It 
was  in  June,  1526,  when  Cortes  re-enterea  Mexico;  nearly  two 
years  had  elapsed  since  he  had  left  it,  on  his  difficult  march  to  Hon- 
duras, a  march  which  led  to  no  important  results,  but  which  consumed 
nearly  as  much  time,  and  was  attended  vrith  sufferings  quite  as  severe, 
as  the  conquest  of  Mexico  itself  .^ 

Cortes  did  not  abuse  his  present  advantage.  He,  indeed,  insti- 
tuted proceedings  against  his  enemies ;  but  he  followed  them  up  so 
languidly,  as  to  incur  the  imputation  of  weakness.  It  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  he  has  been  accused  of  weakness ;  and,  since  it  was 
shown  in  the  prosecution  of  his  own  injuries,  it  may  be  thought 
to  reflect  no  discredit  on  his  character. 

He  was  not  permitted  long  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  triumph.  In 
the  month  of  July,  he  received  advices  of  the  arrival  of  a  jeu%  de 
residencia  on  the  coast,  sent  by  the  court  of  Madrid  to  supersede 
him  temporarily  in  the  government.  The  crown  of  Castile,  as  its 
colonial  empire  extended,  became  less  and  less  capable  of  watching 
over  its  administration.  It  was  therefore  obliged  to  place  vast  powers 
in  the  hands  of  its  viceroys ;  and,  as  suspicion  naturally  accompanies 
weakness,  it  was  ever  prompt  to  Hsten  to  accusations  against  these 
powerful  vassals.  In  such  cases  the  government  adopted  the  ex- 
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pedient  of  sending  out  a  commissioner,  or  jeu%  de  residencia,  with 
authority  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the  accused,  to  suspend  him 
in  the  meanwhile  from  his  office,  and,  after  a  judicial  examination, 
to  reinstate  him  in  it,  or  to  remove  him  altogether,  according  to  the 
issue  of  the  trial.  The  enemies  of  Cortes  had  been,  for  a  long  time, 
busy  in  undermining  his  influence  at  court,  and  in  infusing  suspicions 
of  his  loyalty  in  the  bosom  of  the  emperor.  Since  his  devation  to 
the  government  of  the  country,  they  had  redoubled  their  mischievous 
activity,  and  they  assailed  his  character  with  the  foulest  imputations. 
They  charged  hun  with  appropriating  to  his  own  use  the  gold  which 
belonged  to  the  crown,  and  especially  with  secreting  the  treasures 
of  Montezuma.  He  was  said  to  have  made  false  reports  of  the 
provinces  he  had  conquered,  that  he  might  defraud  the  exchequer  of 
its  lawful  revenues.  He  had  distributed  the  principal  offices  among 
his  own  creatures ;  and  had  acquired  an  unbounded  influence,  not 
only  over  the  Spaniards,  but  the  natives,  who  were  all  ready  to  do 
his  bidding.  He  had  expended  large  sums  in  fortifying  both  the 
capital  and  his  own  palace  ;  and  it  vras  evident  from  the  magnitude 
of  his  schemes  and  his  preparations,  that  he  designed  to  shale  ofi 
his  allegiance,  and  to  establish  an  independent  sovereignty  in  New 
Spain.* 

The  government,  greatly  alarmed  by  these  formidable  charges, 
the  probability  of  which  they  could  not  estimate,  appointed  a  com- 
missioner vnth  full  powers  to  investigate  the  matter.  The  person 
selected  for  this  deUcate  office  was  Lais  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  man  of  high 
family,  young  for  such  a  post,  but  of  a  mature  judgment,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  his  moderation  and  equity.  Tne  nomination  of  such 
a  minister  gave  assurance  that  the  crown  meant  to  do  justly  by 
Cortes. 

The  emperor  wrote  at  the  same  time  with  his  own  hand  to  the 
general,  advising  him  of  this  step,  and  assuring  him  that  it  was  taken, 
not  from  distrust  of  his  integrity,  but  to  afford  him  the  opportunity 
of  placing  that  integrity  in  a  clear  Ught  before  the  world.^ 

Ponce  de  Leon  reached  Mexico  in  July,  1526.  He  was  received 
with  all  respect  by  Cortes  and  the  municipality  of  the  capital ;  and 
the  two  parties  interchanged  those  courtesies  with  each  other,  which 
gave  augury  that  the  future  proceedings  would  be  conducted  in  a 
spirit  of  harmony.  Unfortunately,  this  fair  beginning  was  blasted 
by  the  death  of  the  commissioner  in  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival,  a 
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circumstance  which  did  not  fail  to  afford  another  item  in  the  loath- 
some mass  of  accusation  heaped  upon  Cortes. '  The  commissioner  fell 
the  victim  of  a  malignant  fever,  which  carried  off  a  number  of  those 
who  had  come  over  in  the  vessel  with  him.' 

On  his  death-bed,  Ponce  de  Leon  delegated  his  authority  to  an 
iniirm  old  man,  who  survived  but  a  few  months,  and  transmitted  the 
reins  of  government  to  a  person  named  Estrada  or  Strada,  the  royal 
treasurer,  one  of  the  ofHcers  sent  from  Spain  to  take  charge  of  the 
finances,  and  who  was  personally  hostile  to  Cortes.  The  Spanish 
residents  would  have  persuaded  Cortes  to  assert  for  himself  at  least 
an  equal  share  of  the  authority,  to  which  they  considered  Estrada 
as  having  no  sufficient  title.  But  the  general,  with  singular  modera- 
tion, dedined  a  competition  in  this  matter,  and  determined  to  abide 
a  more  decided  expression  of  his  sovereign's  will.  To  his  mortifica- 
tion, the  nomination  of  Estrada  was  confirmed,  and  this  dignitary 
soon  contrived  to  inflict  on  his  rival  all  those  annoyances  by  which  a 
little  mind,  in  possession  of  unexpected  power,  endeavours  to  make 
his  superiority  felt  over  a  great  one.  The  recommendations  of 
Cortes  were  disregarded ;  his  friends  mortified  and  insulted ;  his 
attendants  outraged  by  injuries.  One  of  the  domestics  of  his  friend 
Sandoval,  for  some  slight  offence,  was  sentenced  to  lose  his  hand ; 
and  when  the  general  remonstrated  against  these  acts  of  violence,  he 
was  peremptorily  commanded  to  leave  the  city !  The  Spaniards, 
indignant  at  this  outrage,  would  have  taken  up  arms  in  his  defence  ; 
but  Cortes  would  allow  no  resistance,  and,  simply  remarking,  "  that 
it  was  well,  that  those,  who  at  the  price  of  their  Islood,  had  won  the 
capital,  should  not  be  allowed  a  footing  in  it,"  withdrew  to  his 
favourite  villa  of  Cojohuacan,  a  few  miles  distant,  to  wait  there 
the  result  of  these  strange  proceedings.' 

Tlie  suspicions  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  meanwhile,  fanned  by  the 
breath  of  calumny,  had  reached  the  most  preposterous  height.  One 
might  have  supposed,  that  it  fancied  the  general  was  organising  a 
revolt  throughout  the  colonies,  and  meditated  nothing  less  than  an 
invasion  of  the  mother  country.  Intelligence  having  been  received, 
'  that  a  vessel  might  speedily  be  expected  from  New  Spain,  orders  were 
-  sent  to  the  different  ports  of  the  kingdom,  and  even  to  Portugal, 
to  sequestrate  the  cargo,  under  the  expectation  that  it  contained 
remittances  to  the  general's  family,  which  belonged  to  the  crown ; 
while  his  letters,  affording  the  most  luminous  account  of  all  his 
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proceedings  and  discoveries,  were  forbidden  to  be  printed.  For- 
tunately, three  letters,  forming  the  most  important  part  of  the 
Conqueror's  correspondence,  had  already  been  given  to  the  world 
by  the  indefatigable  press  of  Seville. 

TTie  court,  moreover,  made  aware  of  the  incompetency  of  the 
treasurer,  Estrada,  to  the  present  delicate  conjuncture,  now  entrusted 
the  whole  affair  of  the  inquiry  to  a  commission  digniRed  with  the 
title  of  the  Royal  Audience  of  New  Spain.  This  body  was  clothed 
with  full  powers  to  examine  into  the  charges  against  Cortes,  with 
instructions  to  send  him  back,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  to  Castile, — 
peacefully  If  they  could,  but  forcibly  if  necessary.  Still  afraid  that 
Its  belligerent  vassal  might  defy  the  authority  of  this  tribunal,  the  ■ 
government  resorted  to  artifice  to  effect  his  return.  The  president 
of  the  Indian  Council  was  commanded  to  write  to  him,  urging  his 
presence  in  Spain  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charges  of  his  enemies, 
and  offering  his  personal  co-operation  in  his  defence.  The  emperor 
further  wrote  a  fetter  to  the  Audience,  containing  his  commands  for 
Cort6s  to  return,  as  the  government  wished  to  consult  him  on  matters 
relating  to  the  Indies,  and  to  bestow  on  him  a  recompense  suited  to  his 
high  deserts.     This  letter  was  intended  to  be  shown  to  Cortes. 

But  it  was  superfluous  to  put  in  motion  all  this  compHcated 
machinery  to  effect  a  measure  on  which  Cortes  was  himself  resolved. 
Proudly  conscious  of  his  own  unswerving  loyalty,  and  of  the  benefits 
he  had  rendered  to  his  country,  he  felt  deeply  sensible  to  this  unworthy 
requital  of  them,  especially  on  the  very  theatre  of  his  achievements. 
He  determined  to  abide  no  longer  whdre  he  was  exposed  to  such 
indignities ;  but  to  proceed  at  once  to  Spain,  present  himself  before 
his  sovereign,  boldly  assert  his  innocence,  and  claim  redress  for  his 
wrongs,  and  a  just  reward  for  his  services.  In  the  close  of  his  letter 
to  the  emperor,  detailing  the  painful  expedition  to  Honduras,  after 
enlarging  on  the  magnificent  schemes  he  had  entertained  of  discovery 
in  the  South  Sea,  and  vindicating  himself  from  the  charge  of  a  too 
lavish  expenditure,  he  concludes  with  the  lofty,  yet  touching,  de- 
claration, "  that  he  trusts  His  Majesty  will  in  time  acknowledge  his 
deserts  ;  but,  if  that  unhappily  shall  not  be,  the  world  at  least  will  be 
assured  of  his  loyalty,  and  he  himself  shall  have  the  conviction  of 
having  done  his  duty ;  and  no  better  inheritance  than  this  shall  he 
ask  for  his  children." 

No  sooner  was  the  intention  of  Cortes  made  known,  than  tt  excited 
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a  general  sensation  through  the  country.  Even  Estrada  relented ; 
he  felt  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  that  it  was  not  his  policy  to  drive 
his  noble  enemy  to  tate  refuge  in  his  own  land.  Negotiations  were 
opened,  and  an  attempt  at  a  reconciliation  was  made  through  the 
Bishop  of  Tlascala.  Cortes  received  these  overtures  in  a  courteous 
spirit,  but  his  resolution  was  unshaken.  Having  made  the  necessary 
arrangements,  therefore,  in  Mexico,  he  left  the  valley,  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  the  coast.  Had  he  entertained  the  criminal  ambition 
imputed  to  him  by  his  enemies,  he  might  have  been  sorely  tempted 
by  the  repeated  offers  of  support  which  were  made  to  him,  whether 
in  good  or  in  bad  faith,  on  the  journey,  if  he  would  but  reassume 
the  government,  and  assert  his  independence  of  Castile.  But  these 
disloyal  advances  he  rejected  with  the  scorn  they  merited.* 

On  his  arrival  at  Villa  Rica,  he  received  the  painful  tidings  of  the 
death  of  his  father,  Don  Martin  Cort^,  whom  he  had  hoped  so  soon 
to  embrace,  after  his  long  and  eventful  absence.  Having  celebrated 
his  obsequies  with  every  mark  of  filial  respect,  he  made  preparations 
for  his  speedy  departure.  Two  of  the  best  vessels  in  the  port  were 
;ot  ready  and  provided  with  everything  requisite  for  a  long  voyage, 
le  was  attended  by  his  friend,  the  faithful  Sandoval,  by  Tapia,  and 
some  other  cavaliers,  most  attached  to  his  person.  He  ako  took 
with  him  several  Aztec  and  Tlascalan  chie^,  and  among  them  a  son  of 
Montezuma,  and  another  of  Maxaxca,  the  friendly  old  Tlascalan 
lord,  both  of  whom  were  desirous  to  accompany  the  general  to  Castile. 
He  carried  home  a  large  collection  of  plants  and  minerals,  as  specimens 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country ;  several  wild  animals  and  birds 
of  gaudy  plumage  ;  various  fabrics  of  delicate  workmanship,  especially 
the  gorgeous  feather-work ;  and  a  number  of  jugglers,  dancers,  and 
buffoons,  who  greatly  astonished  the  Europeans  by  the  marvellous 
facility  of  their  performances,  and  were  thought  a  suitable  present 
for  his  Holiness,  tne  Pope.*  Lastly,  Cortes  displayed  his  magnificence 
in  a  rich  treasure  of  jewels,  among  which  were  emeralds  of  extra- 
ordinary size  and  lustre,  gold  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pesos  ie  oro,  and  fifteen  hundred  marks  of  silver.  "  In  fine,"  says 
Herrera,  "  he  came  in  all  the  state  of  a  great  lord."  ' 

After  a  brief  and  prosperous  voyage,  Cortes  came  in  sight  once 

more  of  his  native  shores,  and  crossing  the  bar  of  Saltes,  entered  the 

htrle  port  of  Palos  in  May  1528, — the  same  spot   where  Columbus 

had  landed  five  and   thirty  years  before  on  his  return  from  the 
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diacoyery  of  the  Western  World.    Cortes  was  not  greeted  with  the 
enthusiasm  and  public  reJMcings  which  welcomed  the  great  navi- 

fator  ;  and,  indeed,  the  inhabitants  were  not  prepared  for  Ms  arrival. 
'rom  Falos  he  soon  proceeded  to  the  convent  of  La  Rabida,  the  same 
place,  also,  within  the  hospitable  walls  of  which  Columbns  had  found 
a  shelter.  An  interesting  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  historians, 
connected  with  his  short  stay  at  Falos.  Francisco  Pizarro,  the 
Conqueror  of  Fern,  had  arrived  there,  having  come  to  Spain  to  solicit 
aid  for  his  great  enterprise.^  He  was  then  in  the  commencement 
of  his  brilliant  career,  as  Cortes  might  be  said  to  be  at  the  close  of  his. 
He  was  an  old  acquaintance,  and  a  kinsman,  as  is  affirmed  of  the 
general,  whose  mother  was  a  Fizarro.^  The  meeting  of  these  two 
extraordinary  men,  the  Conquercn'S  of  the  North  and  of  the  South, 
in  the  New  World,  as  they  set  foot,  after  their  eventful  absence,  on 
the  shores  of  their  native  land,  and  that,  too,  on  the  spot  consecrated 
by  the  presence  of  Columbus,  has  something  in  it  striking  to  the 
imagination.  It  has  accordingly  attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  living  poets,  who,  in  a  brief,  but  beautiful  sketch, 
has  depicted  the  scene  in  the  genuine  colouring  of  the  age.* 

While  reposing  from  the  fatigues  of  his  voyage  at  La  Rabida, 
an  event-  occurred  which  afflicted  Cort6s  deeply,  and  which  threw 
a  dark  cloud  over  his  return.  This  was  the  death  of  Gonzalo  de 
Sandoval,  his  trusty  friend,  and  so  long  the  companion  of  his  fortunes. 
He  was  taken  ill  in  a  wretched  inn  at  Falos,  soon  after  landing ;  and 
his  malady  gained  ground  so  rapidly,  that  it  was  evident  his  consritu- 
rion,  impaired,  probably,  by  the  extraordinary  fatigues  he  had  of  late 
years  undergone,  would  be  unable  to  resist  it.  Cortes  was  instantly 
sent  for,  and  arrived  in  time  to  administer  the  last  consolations  erf 
friendship  to  the  dying  cavalier.  Sandoval  met  his  approaching  end 
with  composure,  and,  having  given  the  attention,  which  the  short 
interval  allowed,  to  the  settlement  of  both  his  temporal  and  spiritual 
concerns,  he  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  his  commander. 

Sandoval  died  at  the  premature  age  of  thirty-one.*  He  was 
in  many  respects  the  most  eminent  of  the  great  captains  formed  under 
the  eye  of  Cortes.  He  was  of  good  family,  and  a  native  of  Medellin, 
also  the  birthplace  of  the  general,  for  whom  he  had  the  warmest 
personal  regard.  Cortes  soon  discerned  his  uncommon  qualities, 
and  proved  it  by  aniformly  selecting  the  young  officer  for  the  most 
difficult  commissions.  His  conduct  on  these  occasions  fully  justified 
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lie  preference.  He  wat  a  decided  favourite  with  the  soldiers  ;  for, 
though  strict  in  enforcing  discipline,  he  was  careful  of  their  com- 
forts, and  little  mindful  c^  his  own.  He  had  nothing  of  the  avarice 
so  common  in  the  Castilian  cavalier ;  and  seemed  to  have  no  other 
ambition  than  that  of  faithfully  discharging  the  duties  of  his  profession. 
He  was  a  plain  man,  affecting  neither  tlte  showy  manners  nor  the 
bravery  in  costume  which  distinguished  Alvarado,  the  Aztec  TonaHub. 
The  expression  of  his  countenance  was  open  and  manly  ;  his  chestnut 
hair  curled  close  to  his  head ;  his  frame  was  strong  and  sinewy.  He 
had  a  lisp  in  his  utterance,  which  made  his  voice  somewhat  Indistinct. 
Indeed,  he  was  no  speaker ;  but,  if  slow  of  speech,  he  was  prompt  and 
energetic  in  action.  He  had  j^recisely  the  qualities  vrhich  fitted 
him  for  the  perilous  enterprise  m  which  he  was  embarked.  He  had 
accomplished  his  task ;  and,  after  having  escaped  death,  which  lay 
waiting  for  him  in  eveir  step  of  his  path,  had  come  home,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  his  native  lancl,  only  to  meet  it  there. 

His  obsequies  were  performed  vrith  all  solemnity  by  the  Franciscan 
friars  of  La  Rabida,  and  his  remains  were  followed  to  their  final  resting^ 
^ace  by  the  comrades  who  had  so  often  stood  by  his  side  in  battle. 
^ey  were  laid  in  the  cemetery  of  the  convent,  which,  shrouded  in 
its  forest  of  pines,  stood,  and  may  yet  stand,  on  the  bold  eminence 
that  overlook  the  waste  of  waters  so  lately  traversed  by  the  adven- 
turous soldier.^ 

It  was  not  long  after  this  melancholy  event,  that  Cortis  and  his 
suite  began  their  journey  into  the  interior.  The  general  stayed  a 
few  days  at  the  castle  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Andalusian  lords,  who  hospitably  entertained  him, 
and,  at  his  departure,  presented  him  with  several  noble  Arabian 
horses.  Cortes  first  directed  his  steps  towards  Guadaloupe,  where 
he  passed  nine  days,  offering  up  prayers  and  causing  masses  to  be 
performed,  at  our  Lady's  shrine,  for  the  soul  of  his  departed  friend. 

Before  his  departure  from  La  Rabida,  he  had  written  to  the  court, 
informing  it  of  his  arrival  in  the  country.  Great  was  the  sensation 
caused  there  by  the  intelligence ;  the  greater,  that  the  late  reports 
of  his  treasonable  practices  had  made  it  wholly  unexpected.  His 
arrival  produced  an  immediate  change  of  feding.  All  cause  of 
jealousy  was  now  removed ;  and,  as  the  clouds  which  had  so  long 
settled  over  the  royal  mind  were  dispelled,  the  emperor  seemed  only 
anxious  to  show  his  sense  of  the  distinguished  services  of  his  so  dreaded 
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vassal.  Orders  were  sent  to  difierent  places  on  the  route  to  provide 
him  with  suitable  accommodations,  and  preparations  were  made  to 
give  him  a  brilliant  reception  in  the  capital. 

Meanwhile  Cortes  had  formed  the  acquaintance  at  Guadaloupe 
of  several  persons  of  distinction,  and  among  them  of  the  family  of 
the  comendador  of  Leon,  a  nobleman  of  the  highest  consideration 
at  court.  The  general's  conversation,  enriched  with  the  stores  o£ 
a  life  of  adventure,  and  his  manners,  in  which  the  authority  of  habitual 
command  was  tempered  by  the  frank  and  careless  freedom  of  the 
soldier,  made  a  most  favourable  impression  on  his  new  friends  ;  and 
their  letters  to  the  court,  where  he  was  yet  unknown,  heightened  the 
interest  already  felt  in  this  remarkable  man.  The  tidings  of  his 
arrival  had  by  this  time  spread  far  and  wide  throughout  the  country ; 
and,  as  he  resumed  his  journey,  the  roads  presented  a  spectacle  such 
as  had  not  been  seen  since  the  return  of  Columbus.  Cortes  did 
not  usually  affect  an  ostentation  of  dress,  though  he  loved  to  display 
the  pomp  of  a  great  lord  in  the  number  and  magnificence  of  his 
retainers.  His  train  was  now  swelled  by  the  Indian  chieftains,  who, 
by  the  splendours  of  their  barbaric  finery,  gave  additional  brilliancy, 
as  well  as  novelty,  to  the  pageant.  But  his  own  person  was  the 
object  of  general  curiosity.  The  houses  and  the  streets  of  the  great 
towns  and  villages  were  thronged  with  spectators,  eager  to  look  on 
the  hero,  who,  with  his  single  arm,  as  it  were,  had  won  an  empire  for 
Castile,  and  who,  to  borrow  the  language  of  an  old  historian,  "  came 
in  the  pomp  and  glory,  not  so  much  of  a  great  vassal,  as  of  an  inde- 
pendent monarch. 

As  he  approached  Toledo,  then  the  rival  of  Madrid,  the  press 
of  the  multitude  increased,  till  he  was  met  by  the  Duke  de  Bejar, 
the  Count  de  Aguilar,  and  others  of  his  steady  friends,  who,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  body  of  the  principal  nobility  and  cavaliers  of  the 
city,  came  oat  to  receive  him,  and  attended  him  to  the  quarters 
prepared  for  his  residence.  It  was  a  proud  moment  for  Cortes  \ 
and  distrusting,  as  he  well  might,  his  reception  by  his  countrymen, 
it  afforded  him  a  greater  satisfaction  than  the  brilliant  entrance, 
which,  a  few  years  previous,  he  had  made  into  the  capital  of  Mexico. 

The  following  day  he  was  admitted  to  an  audience  by  the  emperor  ; 

and  Cortes,  gracefully  kneeling  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  sovereign, 

presented  to  him  a  memorial  which  saccinctlv'recounted  his  services 

and  the  requital  he  had  received  for  them.    The  emperor  graciously 
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raised  him,  and  put  many  questions  to  him  respecting  the  countries 
he  had  conquered.  Charles  was  pleased  with  the  general's  answers, 
and  his  intelligent  mind  took  great  satisfaction  in  inspecting  the 
curious  specimens  of  Indian  ingenuity  which  his  vassal  had  brought 
with  him  from  New  Spain.  In  subsequent  conversations  the  emperor 
repeatedly  consulted  Cortes  on  the  best  mode  of  administering  the 
government  of  the  colonies ;  and  by  his  advice  introduced  some 
important  regulations,  especially  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  natives,  and  for  encouraging  domestic  industry. 

The  monarch  took  frequent  opportunity  to  show  the  confidence 
which  he  now  reposed  in  Cortes.  On  all  pubUc  occasions  he  appeared 
with  him  by  his  side  ;  and  once,  when  the  general  lay  ill  of  a  fever, 
Charles  paid  him  a  visit  in  person,  and  remained  some  time  in  the 
apartment  of  the  invaHd.  This  was  an  extraordinary  mark  of  con- 
descension in  the  haughty  court  of  Castile ;  and  it  is  dwelt  upon 
with  becoming  emphasis  by  the  historians  of  the  time,  who  seem  to 
regard  it  as  an  ample  compensation  for  all  the  sufferings  and  services 
of  Cortes.* 

The  latter  had  now  fairly  triumphed  over  opposition.  The 
courtiers,  with  that  ready  instinct  which  belongs  to  the  tribe, 
imitated  the  example  of  their  master ;  and  even  envy  was  silent, 
amidst  the  general  homage  that  was  paid  to  the  man  who  had  so 
lately  been  a  mark  for  the  most  envenomed  calumny.  Cortes, 
without  a  title,  without  a  name  but  what  he  had  created  for  himself, 
was,  at  once,  as  it  were,  raised  to  a  level  with  the  proudest  nobles 
in  the  land. 

He  was  so  still  more  effectually  by  the  substantial  honours  which 
were  accorded  to  him  by  his  sovereign  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year.  By  an  instrument,  dated  July  6,  1529,  the  emperor  raised 
him  to  die  dignity  of  the  Marquess  of  the  Vdley  of  Oaxaca  ;  ■  and 
the  title  of  "  marquess,"  when  used  without  the  name  of  the  individual, 
has  been  always  appropriated  in  the  colonies,  in  an  especial  manner, 
to  Cortes,  as  the  title  of  '*  admiral  "  was  to  Columbus.* 

Two  other  instruments,  dated  in  the  same  month  of  July,  assigned 
to  Cortes  a  vast  tract  of  land  in  the  rich  province  of  Oaxaca,  together 
with  large  estates  in  the  city  of  Mexico  and  other  places  in  the  valley.* 
TTie  princely  domain  thus  granted  comprehended  more  than  twenty 
large  towns  and  villages,  and  twenty-three  thousand  vassals.  The 
language  in  which  the  ^ft  was  made  greatly  enhanced  its  value. 
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The  preamble  of  the  instrument,  after  enlarging  on  the  "  good 
services  rendered  by  Cortes  in  the  Conquest,  and  the  great  benefits 
resulting  therefrom,  both  in  respect  to  the  increase  of  the  Castilian 
empire,  and  the  advancement  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Faith,"  acknow- 
ledges "  the  sufferings  he  had  undergone  in  accomplishing  this  glorious 
work,  and  the  fidelity  and  obedience  with  which,  as  a  good  and  trusty 
vassal,  he  had  ever  served  the  crown."  It  declares,  in  conclusion, 
that  it  grants  this  recompense  of  his  deserts,  because  it  is  '*  the  duty 
of  princes  to  honour  and  reward  those  who  serve  them  well  and 
loyally,  in  order  that  the  memory  of  their  great  deeds  should  be 
perpetuated,  and  others  be  incited  by  their  example  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  like  illustrious  exploits."  The  unequivocal  testi- 
mony thus  borne  by  his  sovereign  to  his  unwavering  loyalty  was  most 
gratifying  to  Cortes ; — how  gratifying,  every  generous  soul,  who  has 
been  the  subject  of  suspicion  undeserved,  will  readily  estimate.  The 
language  of  the  general  in  after  time  shows  how  deeply  he  was  touched 
by  it,^ 

Yet  there  was  one  degree  in  the  scale,  above  which  the  royal 
gratitude  would  not  rise.  Neither  the  solicitations  of  Cortes,  nor 
those  of  the  Duke  de  Bejar,  and  his  other  powerful  friends,  could 
prevail  on  the  emperor  to  reinstate  him  in  the  government  of  Mexico. 
The  country  reduced  to  tranquiUity  had  no  longer  need  of  his  com- 
manding genius  to  control  it ;  and  Charles  did  not  care  to  place 
again  his  formidable  vassal  in  a  situation  which  might  revive  the 
dormant  spark  of  jealousy  and  distrust.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
crown  to  employ  one  class  of  its  subjects  to  effect  its  conquests,  and 
another  class  to  rule  over  them.  For  the  latter  it  selected  men  in 
whom  the  fire  of  ambition  was  tempered  by  a  cooler  judgment  natur- 
ally, or  by  the  sober  influence  of  age.  Even  Columbus,  notwith- 
standing the  terms  of  his  original  "  capitulation  "  with  the  crown, 
had  not  been  permitted  to  preside  over  the  colonies ;  and  still  less 
hkely  would  it  be  to  concede  this  power  to  one  possessed  of  the 
aspiring  temper  of  Cortfis. 

But  although  the  emperor  refused  to  commit  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  into  his  hands,  he  reinstated  him  in  his  military 
command.  By  a  royal  ordinance,  dated  also  in  July  1529,  the 
Marquess  of  the  Valley  was  named  Captain-General  of  New  Spain, 
and  of  the  coasts  of  the  South  Sea.  He  was  empowered  to  make 
discoveries  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  with  the  right  to  rule  over  such 
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lands  as  he  should  colonise,^  and  by  a  subsequent  grant  he  was  to 
become  proprietor  of  one-twelfth  of  all  his  discoveries.  The  govern- 
ment had  no  design  to  relinquish  the  services  of  so  able  a  commander. 
But  it  warily  endeavoured  to  withdraw  him  from  the  scene  of  his 
former  triumphs,  and  to  throw  open  a  new  career  of  ambition,  that 
might  stimulate  him  still  further  to  enlarge  the  dominions  of  the 
crown. 

Thus  gilded  by  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour,  "  rivalling,"  to 
borrow  the  homely  comparison  of  an  old  chronicler,  "  Alexander 
in  the  fame  of  his  exploits,  and  Crassus  in  that  of  his  riches,"  with 
brilliant  manners,  ana  a  person,  which,  although  it  showed  the  effects 
of  hard  service,  had  not  yet  lost  all  the  attractions  of  youth,  Cort^ 
might  now  be  regarded  as  offering  an  enviable  alliance  for  the  best 
houses  in  Castile.  It  was  not  long  before  he  paid  his  addresses, 
which  were  favourably  received,  to  a  member  of  that  noble  house 
which  had  so  steadily  supported  him  in  the  dark  hour  of  his  fortunes. 
The  lady's  name  was  Dona  Juana  de  Zuiiigar,  daughter  of  the  second 
Count  de  Aguilar,  and  niece  of  the  Duke  de  Bejar.'  She  was  much 
younger  than  himself,  beautiful,  and,  as  events  showed,  not  without 
spirit.  One  of  his  presents  to  his  youthful  bride  excited  the  admira- 
tion and  envy  of  the  fairer  part  of  the  court.  TTiis  wras  five  emeralds, 
of  wonderfid  size  and  bruliancy.  These  jewels  had  been  cut  by 
the  Aztecs  into  the  shapes  of  flowers,  Bshes,  and  into  other  fanciful 
forms,  with  an  exquisite  style  of  workmanship  which  enhanced  their 
original  value.*  They  were,  not  improbably,  part  of  the  treasure 
of  the  unfortunate  Montezuma,  and,  being  easily  portable,  may  have 
escaped  the  general  wreck  of  the  lache  triste.  The  queen  of  Charles 
the  Fifth,  it  is  said, — it  may  be  the  idle  gossip  of  a  court, — had 
intimated  a  willingness  to  become  proprietor  of  some  of  these  magni- 
ficent baubles ;  and  the  preference  which  Cortes  gave  to  his  fair 
bride  caused  some  feelings  of  estrangement  in  the  royal  bosom,  which 
had  an  unfavourable  influence  on  the  future  fortunes  of  the  marquess. 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1529,  Charles  the  Fifth  left  his  Spanish 
dominions  for  Italy.  Cortes  accompanied  him  on  his  way,  probably 
to  the  place  of  embarkation :  and  m  the  capital  of  Aragon  we  find 
him,  according  to  the  national  historian,  exciting  the  same  general 
interest  and  admiration  among  the  people  as  he  had  done  in  Castile. 
On  his  return,  there  seemed  no  occasion  for  him  to  protract  his  stay 
longer  in  the  country.  He  was  weary  of  the  life  of  idle  luxury  which 
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he  had  been  leading  for  the  last  year,  and  which  was  so  foreign  to  his 
active  habits  and  the  stining  scenes  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  retnm  to  Mexico,  where  his  extensive 
property  required  his  presence,  and  where  a  new  field  was  now  opened 
to  him  for  honourable  enterprise. 
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CHAPTER   V 

Cortis  revisits  Mexico — Retires  to  bis  Estates — His  Voyages  of  Dis- 
covery— Final  Return  to  Castile — Cold  Reception — Death  of 
Cortes — His  Character 

1530-1547 

EARLY  in  the  spring  of  1530,  CortSs  embarked  for  New 
Spain.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  marchioness,  his 
wife,  together  with  his  aged  mother  (who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  live  to  see  her  son's  elevation),  and  by  a  magni- 
ficent retinue  of  pages  and  attendants,  such  as  belonged  to  the  house- 
hold of  a  powerful  noble.  How  different  from  the  forlorn  condition 
in  which,  twenty-six  years  before,  he  had  been  cast  loose,  as  a  ivild 
adventurer,  to  seek  his  bread  upon  the  waters  ! 

The  first  point  of  his  destination  was  Hispaniola,  where  he  was 
to  remain  until  he  received  tidings  of  the  organisation  of  the  new 
government  that  was  to  take  charge  of  Mexico.-^  In  the  preceding 
chapter  it  was  stated  that  the  administration  of  the  country  had 
been  intrusted  to  a  body  called  the  Royal  Audience ;  one  of  whose 
first  duties  it  was  to  investigate  the  charges  brought  against  Cortes. 
Nunez  de  Guzman,  his  avowed  enemy,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  board  ;  and  the  investigation  was  conducted  vrith  all  the  rancour 
of  personal  hostihty,  A  remarkable  document  still  exists,  called  the 
Pesquisa  Secreta^  or  "  Secret  Inquiry,"  which  contains  a  record  of 
the  proceedings  against  Cortes.  It  was  prepared  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Audience,  and  signed  by  the  several  members.  TTie  document 
is  very  long,  embracing  nearly  a  hundred  folio  pages.  The  name  and 
the  testimony  of  every  witness  are  given,  and  the  whole  forms  a  mass 
of  loathsome  details  such  as  might  better  suit  a  prosecution  in  a  petty 
municipal  court  than  that  of  a  great  officer  of  the  crown. 
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The  chargea  are  eight  in  number ;  involving,  among  other 
crimes,  that  of  a  deliberate  design  to  cast  off  his  allegiance  to  the 
crown ;  that  of  the  murder  of  two  of  the  commissioners  who  had 
been  sent  out  to  supersede  him ;  of  the  murder  of  his  own  wife, 
Catalina  Suarez ;  "^  of  eitortion,  and  of  licentious  practices, — of 
offences,  in  short,  which,  from  their  private  nature,  would  seem  to 
have  little  to  do  with  his  conduct  as  a  public  man.  The  testimony 
is  vague  and  often  contradictory ;  the  viritnesses  are,  for  the  most 
part,  obscure  individuals,  and  the  few  persons  of  consideration  among 
them  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  the  ranks  of  his  decided  enemies. 
When  It  is  considered  that  the  inqidry  was  conducted  in  the  absence 
of  Cort&,  before  a  court,  the  members  of  which  were  personally 
unfriendly  to  him,  and  that  he  was  furnished  with  no  specification 
of  the  charges,  and  had  no  opportunity,  consequently,  of  disproving- 
them,  it  is  impossible,  at  this  mstance  of  time,  to  attach  any  import- 
ance to  this  paper  as  a  legal  document.  When  it  is  added  that  no 
action  Mras  taJcen  on  it  by  the  government  to  whom  it  was  sent,  we 
may  be  disposed  to  regard  it  simply  as  a  monument  of  the  malice- 
of  his  enemies.  It  has  been  drawn  by  the  curious  antiquary  from 
the  obscurity  to  which  it  had  been  so  long  consigned  in  the  Indiaa 
archives  at  oeville ;  but  it  can  be  of  no  further  use  to  the  historian 
than  to  show  that  a  great  name  in  the  sixteenth  century  exposed 
its  possessor  to  calumnies  as  malignant  as  it  has  done  at  any  time 
since.* 

The  high-handed  measures  of  the  Audience  and  the  oppressive 
conduct  of  Guzman,  especially  towards  the  Indians,  excited  general 
indignation  in  the  colony,  and  led  to  serious  apprehensions  of  aa 
insurrection.  It  became  necessary  to  supersede  an  administration 
so  reckless  and  unprincipled.  But  Cortes  was  detained  two  months 
at  the  island,  by  the  slow  movements  of  the  Castilian  coun,  before 
tidings  reached  him  of  the  appointment  of  a  new  Audience  for  the 
government  of  the  country.  The  person  selected  to  preside  over  it 
was  the  Bishop  of  St.  Dommgo,  a  prelate  whose  acknowledged  wisdom 
and  virtue  gave  favourable  augury  for  the  conduct  of  his  administra- 
tion. After  this,  Cortes  resumed  his  voyage,  and  landed  at  Villa 
Rica  on  July  15,  1530. 

After  remaining  for  a  time  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he 
received  some  petty  annoyances  from  the  Audience,  he  proceeded 
to  Tlascala,  and  publicly  proclaimed  his  powers  as  Captain-General 
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of  New  Spain  and  the  South  Sea.  An  edict,. issued  by  the  empress 
during  her  husband's  absence,  had  interdicted  Cortis  from  approach- 
ing within  ten  leagues  of  the  Mexican  capital,  while  the  present 
authorities  were  there.*  The  empress  was  afraid  of  a  collision  between 
the  parties.  Cortes,  however,  took  up  his  residence  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake,  at  Tezcuco. 

No  sooner  was  his  arrival  there  known  in  the  metropolis,  than 
multitudes,  both  of  Spaniards  and  natives,  crossed  the  lake  to  pay 
their  respects  to  their  old  commander,  to  offer  him  their  services, 
and  to  complain  of  their  manifold  grievances.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
-whole  population  of  the  capital  was  pouring  into  the  neighbouring 
^ity,  wnere  the  marquess  maintained  the  state  of  an  independent 
potentate.  Tlie  memoers  of  the  Audience,  indignant  at  the  mortify- 
ing contrast  which  their  own  diminished  court  presented,  imposed 
heavy  penalties  on  such  of  the  natives  as  should  be  found  in  Tezcuco ; 
and,  affecting  to  consider  themselves  in  danger,  made  preparations 
for  the  defence  of  the  cin^.  But  these  belligerent  movements  were 
terminated  by  the  arrival  of  the  new  Audience;  though  Guzman 
had  the  address  to  maintain  his  hold  on  a  northern  province,  where 
he  earned  a  reputarion  for  cruelty  and  extortion  unrivalled  even  in 
the  annala  of  the  New  World. 

Everything  seemed  now  to  assure  a  tranquil  residence  to  Cortes. 
The  new  magistrates  treated  him  with  marked  respect,  and  took 
his  advice  on  the  most  important  measures  of  govenmient.  Un- 
happily, this  state  of  things  aid  not  long  continue  ;  and  a  misunder- 
standing arose  between  the  parties,  in  respect  to  the  enumeration  of 
the  vassals  assigned  by  the  crown  to  Cortes,  which  the  marquess 
thought  was  made  on  principles  prejudicial  to  his  interests,  and  re- 
pugnant to  the  intentions  of  the  grant.'  He  was  still  further  dis- 
pleased by  finding  that  the  Audience  were  intrusted,  by  their  com- 
mission, with  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  himself  in  military 
affairs.'  This  led,  occasionally,  to  an  interference,  which  the  proud 
spirit  of  Cort6s,  so  long  accustomed  to  independent  rule,  could  ill 
brook.  After  submitting  to  it  for  a  time,  he  left  the  capital  in  dis- 
gust, no  more  to  return  there,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  his  city  of 
Cuernavaca. 

It  was  the  place  won  by  his  own  sword  from  the  Aztecs,  previous 
to  the  siege  of  Mexico.  It  stood  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, and  overlooked  a  wide  expanse  of  country,  the  fairest  and 
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most  flourishing  portion  of  his  own  domain.  He  had  erected  a 
stately  palace  on  the  spot,  and  henceforth  made  this  city  his  favourite 
residence.^  It  was  well  situated  for  superintending  his  vast  estates, 
and  he  now  devoted  himself  to  bringing  them  into  proper  cultivation. 
He  introduced  the  sugar  cane  from  Cuba,  and  it  grew  luiuriantly 
in  the  rich  soil  of  the  neighbouring  lowlands.  He  imported  large 
numbers  of  merino  sheep  and  other  cattle,  which  found  abundant 
pastures  in  the  country  around  Tehuantepec.  His  lands  were  thickly 
sprinUed  with  groves  of  mulberry  trees,  which  furnished  nourish- 
ment for  the  silkworm.  He  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and 
flax,  and,  by  his  judicious  and  enterprising  husbandty,  showed  the 
•capacity  of  the  soil  for  the  culture  of  valuable  products  before  un- 
sown in  the  land  ;  and  he  turned  these  products  to  the  best  account, 
ty  the  erection  of  sugar-mills,  and  other  works  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  raw  material.  He  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  an  opulence  for 
ills  family,  as  substantial,  if  not  as  speedy,  as  that  derived  from  the 
mines.  Yet  this  latter  source  of  wealth  was  not  neglected  by  him ; 
and  he  drew  gold  from  the  re^on  of  Tehuantepec,  and  silver  from 
that  of  Zacatecas.  The  amount  derived  from  these  mines  was  not 
!SO  abundant  as  at  a'  later  day.  But  the  expense  of  working  them,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  much  less  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  operation, 
"when  the  metal  lay  so  much  nearer  the  surface.' 

But  this  tranquil  way  of  life  did  not  long  content  his  restless 
and  adventurous  spirit ;  and  it  sought,  a  vent  by  availing  itself  of  his 
new  charter  of  discovery  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  the  Great 
Southern  Ocean.  In  I  ^27,  two  years  before  his  return  to  Spain,  he 
had  sent  a  little  squadron  to  the  Moluccas.  The  expedition  was 
attended  with  some  important  consequences ;  but,  as  they  do  not 
xelate  to  Cortes,  an  account  of  it  finds  a  more  suitable  place  in  the 
maritime  annals  of  Spain,  where  it  has  been  given  by  the  able  hand 
■which  has  done  so  much  for  the  countty  in  this  department.* 

Cortes  was  preparing  to  send  another  squadron  of  four  vessels 
in  the  same  direction,  when  his  plans  were  interrupted  by  his  visit  to 
Spain ;  and  his  unfinished  little  navy,  owing  to  the  malice  of  the 
Royal  Audience,  who  drew  off  the  hands  employed  in  building  it, 
■went  to  pieces  on  the  stocks.  Two  other  squadrons  were  now  fitted 
■out  by  Cortes,  in  the  years  1532  and  1533,  and  sent  on  a  voyage  of 
iiiscovety  to  the  North-west.*  They  were  unfortunate,  though, 
in  the  latter  expedition,  the  Californian  peninsula  was  reached,  and 
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a  landing  effected  on  its  southern  extremity  at  Santa  Cruz,  probably 
the  modern  port  of  La  Paz.  One  of  the  vesseb,  thrown  on  the  coast 
of  New  Galicia,  was  seized  by  Guzman,  the  old  enemy  of  Cortes, 
who  ruled  over  that  territory,  the  crew  were  plundered,  and  the  ship 
was  detained  as  a  lawful  prize.  Cortes,  indignant  at  the  outrage, 
demanded  justice  from  the  Royal  Audience  ;  and,  as  that  body  wa» 
too  feeble  to  enforce  its  own  decrees  in  his  favour,  he  took  redress- 
into  his  own  hands.* 

He  made  a  rapid  but  difficult  march  on  Chiametla,  the  scene  of 
Guzman's  spoliation ;  and  as  the  latter  did  not  care  to  face  his  in- 
censed antagonist,  Cortes  recovered  his  vessel,  though  not  the  cargo. 
He  was  then  joined  by  the  little  squadron  which  he  had  fitted  oat 
from  his  own  port  of  Tehuantepec, — a  port  which,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  promised  to  hold  the  place  since  occupied  by  that  of 
Acapulco.*  The  vessels  were  provided  with  everything  requisite  for 
planting  a  colony  in  the  newly  discovered  region,  and  transported 
four  hundred  Spaniards  and  three  hundred-  negro  slaves,  which  Cortes- 
had  assembled  for  that  purpose.  With  this  intention  he  crossed  the- 
Gulf,  the  Adriatic — to  which  an  old  writer  compares  it — of  the 
Western  World. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into  the  details  of  this  disastrous- 
expedition,  which  was  attended  with  no  important  results  either  to- 
its  projector  or  to  science.  It  may  suffice  to  say,  that,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  it,  Cortes  and  his  followers  were  driven  to  the  last  extremity 
by  famine  ;  that  he  again  crossed  the  Gulf,  was  tossed  about  by  terrible- 
tempests,  without  a  pilot  to  guide  him,  was  thrown  upon  the  rocks,, 
where  his  shattered  vessel  nearly  went  to  pieces,  and,  after  a  succession 
of  dangers  and  disasters  as  formidable  as  any  which  he  had  ever 
encountered  on  land,  succeeded,  by  means  of  his  indomitable  energy,, 
in  bringing  his  crazy  bark  safe  into  the  same  port  of  Santa  Cruz  from 
which  he  had  started. 

While  these  occurrences  were  passing,  the  new  Royal  Audience,, 
after  a  faithful  discharge  of  its  commission,  had  been  superseded  by 
the  arrival  of  a  viceroy,  the  first  ever  sent  to  New  Spam.  Cortes,, 
though  invested  with  similar  powers,  had  the  title  only  of  governor. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  the  system  afterwards  pursued  by 
the  crown,  of  intrusting  the  colonial  administration  to  some  individual, 
whose  high  rank  and  personal  consideration  might  make  him  the  fitting* 
representative  of  majesty.  The  jealousy  of  the  court  did  not  allow 
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the  subject  clothed  with  such  ample  authority  to  remain  long  enough 
in  the  same  station  to  form  dangerous  schemes  of  ambition,  but  at  the 
expiration  of  a  few  years  he  was  usually  recalled,  or  transferred  to 
some  other  province  of  the  vast  colonial  empire.  The  person  now 
sent  to  Mexico  was  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  a  man  of  moderation 
and  practical  good  sense,  and  one  of  that  illustrious  family  who  in  the 
preceding  reign  furnished  so  many  distinguished  ornaments  to  the 
church,  to  the  camp,  and  to  letters. 

The  long  absence  of  Cort^  had  caused  the  deepest  anxiety  in 
the  mind  of  his  wife,  the  Marchioness  of  the  Valley.  She  wrote 
to  the  viceroy  immediately  on  his  arrival,  beseeching  him  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  the  fate  of  her  husband,  and,  if  he  could  be  found,  to 
urge  his  return.  The  viceroy,  in  consequence,  despatched  two  ships 
in  search  of  Cortes,  but  whether  they  reached  him  before  his  de- 
parture from  Santa  Cruz  is  doubtful.  It  is  certain  that  he  returned 
safe,  after  his  long  absence,  to  Acapulco,  and  was  soon  followed  by 
the  survivors  of  his  wretched  colony. 

Undismayed  by  these  repeated  reverses,  Cort&,  still  bent  on 
some  dbcovery  worthy  of  his  reputation,  fitted  out  three  more 
vessels,  and  placed  them  under  the  command  of  an  officer  named 
UUoa.  This  expedition,  which  took  its  departure  in  Joly  1539, 
was  attended  with  more  important  results.  Ulloa  penetrated  to 
the  head  of  the  Gulf ;  then,  returning  and  winding  round  the  coast 
of  the  peninsula,  doubled  its  southern  point,  and  ascended  as  high 
as  the  twenty-eighth  or  twenty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude  on 
its  western  borders.  After  this,  sending  home  one  of  the  squadron, 
the  bold  navigator  held  on  his  course  to  the  north,  but  was  never 
more  heard  of.* 

Thus  ended  the  maritime  enterprises  of  Cortes ;  sufficiently 
disastrous  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  since  they  cost  him  three 
hundred  thousand  castellanos  of  gold,  without  the  return  of  a  ducat.' 
He  was  even  obliged  to  borrow  money,  and  to  pawn  his  wife's  jewels, 
to  procure  funds  for  the  last  enterprise ; "  dius  incurring  a  debt 
which,  increased  by  the  great  charges  of  his  princely  establishment, 
hung  about  him  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  But,  though 
disastrous  in  an  economical  view,  his  generous  efforts  added  important 
contributions  to  science.  In  the  course  of  these  expeditions,  and 
those  tmdertaken  by  Cortes  previous  to  his  visit  to  Spain,  the  Pacific 
had  been  coasted  from  the  Bay  of  Panama  to  the  Rio  Colorado.  The 
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great  penmsula  of  California  had  been  circumnavigated  as  far  as  to 
the  isle  of  Cedros  or  Cerros,  into  which  the  name  has  since  been 
corrupted.  This  vast  tract,  which  had  been  supposed  to  be  an 
archipelago  of  islands,  was  now  discovered  to  be  a  part  of  the  continent ; 
and  its  general  outline,  as  appears  from  the  maps  of  the  time,  was 
nearly  as  well  understood  as  at  the  present  day.*  Lastly,  the  navigator 
had  explored  the  recesses  of  the  Califomian  Gulf,  or  Sea  of  Cwtis, 
as,  in  honour  of  the  great  discoverer,  it  is  with  more  propriety  named 
by  the  Spaniards  ;  and  he  had  ascertained  that,  instead  of  the  outlet 
before  supposed  to  exist  towards  the  north,  this  unlmown  ocean  was 
locked  up  vrithin  the  arms  of  the  mighty  continent.  These  were 
results  that  might  have  been  made  the  glory  and  satisfied  the  ambition 
of  a  common  man ;  but  they  are  lost  in  the  brilliant  renown  of  the 
former  achievements  of  Cortes. 

Notwithstanding  the  embarrassments  of  the  Marquess  of  the 
Valley,  he  still  made  new  efforts  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  discovery, 
and  prepared  to  fit  out  another  squadron  of  five  vessels,  which  he 
proposed  to  place  under  the  command  of  a  natural  son,  Don  Luis. 
But  the  viceroy  Mendoza,  whose  imagination  had  been  inflamed  by 
the  reports  of  an  itinerant  monk  respecting  an  El  Dorado  in  the 
north,  claimed  the  right  of  discovery  in  that  direction.  Cortes 
protested  against  this,  as  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  his 
own  powers.  Other  subjects  of  collision  arose  between  them ;  till 
the  marquess,  disgusted  with  this  perpetual  check  on  his  authority 
and  his  enterprises,  applied  for  redress  to  Castile.*  He  finally  deter- 
mined to  go  there  to  support  his  claims  in  person,  and  to  obtain,  if 
possible,  remuneration  for  the  heavy  charges  he  had  incurred  by  his 
maritime  expeditions,  as  well  as  for  the  spoliation  of  his  property 
by  the  Royal  Audience,  during  his  absence  from  the  coimtry ;  ana, 
lastly,  to  procure  an  assignment  of  his  vassals  on  principles  more 
conformable  to  the  original  intentions  of  the  grant.  With  these 
objects  in  view,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  family,  and,  taking  with  him 
his  eldest  son  and  heir,  Don  Martin,  then  only  eight  years  of  age 
he  embarked  from  Mexico,  in  1540,  and,  after  a  favourable  voyage, 
again  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  his  native  land. 

The  emperor  was  absent  from  the  country.    But  Cortes  was 

honourably  received  in  the  capital,  where  ample  accommodation* 

were  provided  for  him  and  his  retinue.     When  he  attended  the 

Royal  Council  of  the  Indies  to  urge  his  suit,  he  was  distinguished 
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bjr  uDcommon  marks  ot  respect.  The  president  went  to  the  door 
of  the  hall  to  receive  him,  aod  a  seat  was  provided  for  him  among  the 
members  of  the  Council.*  But  all  evaporated  in  this  barren  show 
of  courtesy.  Justice,  proverbially  slow  m  Spain,  did  not  mend  her 
gait  for  Cortes ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  jxar  he  found  himself 
no  nearer  the  attainment  of  his  object  than  on  the  first  week  after 
his  arrival  in  the  capital. 

In  the  following  year,  1541,  we  find  the  Marquess  of  the  Valley- 
embarked  as  a  volunteer  in  the  memorable  expedition  against  Algiers. 
Charles  the  Fifth,  on  his  return  to  his  dominions,  laid  siege  to  thar 
stronghold  of  the  Mediterranean  corsairs.  Cortes  accompanied  the- 
forces  destined  to  meet  the  emperor,  and  embarked  on  board  the- 
vessel  of  the  Admiral  of  Castile.  But  a  furious  tempest  scattered 
the  navy,  and  the  admiral's  ship  was  driven  a  wreck  upon  the  coast- 
Cortes  and  his  son  escaped  by  swimming ;  but  the  former,  in  the^ 
confusion  of  the  scene,  lost  the  inestimable  set  of  jewels  noticed  in. 
the  preceding  chapter ;  "  a  loss,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  that  made: 
the  expedition  fall  more  heavily  on  the  Marquess  of  the  Valley  than 
on  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom,  except  the  emperor."  ' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  the  particulars  of  this  disastrous 
siege,  in  which  Moslem  valour,  aided  by  the  elements,  set  at  defiance- 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Christians.  A  council  of  war  was  called,, 
and  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and  return  to  Castile.- 
This  determination  was  indignantly  received  by  Cortes,  who  offered, 
with  the  support  of  the  army,  to  reduce  the  place  himself ;  and  her 
only  expressed  the  regret  that  he  had  not  a  handful  of  those  gallant 
veterans  by  his  side  who  had  served  him  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 
But  his  offers  were  derided  as  those  of  a  romantic  enthusiast.  He- 
had  not  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  council  of 
war.  It  was  a  marked  indignity ;  but  the  courtiers,  weary  of  the 
service,  were  too  much  bent  on  an  immediate  return  to  Spain,  to- 
hazard  the  opposition  of  a  man,  who,  when  he  had  once  planted  his- 
foot,  was  never  known  to  raise  it  again  till  he  had  accomplished  his- 
object.' 

In  arriving  in  Castile,  Cortes  lost  no  time  in  laying  his  suit  before- 
the  emperor.  His  applications  were  received  by  the  monarch  with 
ci-vility, — a  cold  civihty,  which  carried  no  conviction  of  its  sincerity. 
His  position  was  materially  changed  since  his  former  visit  to  the 
country.  More  than  ten  years  had  elapsed,  and  he  was  now  tOOr 
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ivell  advanced  in  years  to  give  promise  of  serviceable  enterprise  in 
future.  Indeed  tus  undertakings  of  late  had  been  singularly  un- 
fortunate. Even  bis  former  successes  suffered  the  disparagement 
natural  to  a  man  of  declining  fortunes.  They  were  already  eclipsed 
by  the  magnificent  achievements  in  Peru,  which  had  poured  a  golden 
tide  into  the  country,  that  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  streams 
of  wealth  that,  as  yet,  had  flowed  in  but  scantily  from  the  silver  mines 
of  Mexico.  Cortes  had  to  learn  that  the  gratitude  of  a  court  has 
reference  to  the  future  much  more  than  to  the  past.  He  stood  in 
the  position  of  an  importunate  suitor,  whose  claims,  however  just, 
are  too  large  to  be  readily  allowed.  He  found,  like  Columbus,  that 
it  was  possible  to  deserve  too  greatly.^ 

In  the  month  of  February,  1544,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
emperor, — ^it  was  the  last  he  ever  wrote  him,— soliciting  his  attention 
to  his  suit.  He  begins  by  proudly  alluding  to  his  past  services  to  the 
crown.  "  He  had  hoped  that  the  toils  of  youth  would  have  secured 
him  repose  in  his  old  age.  For  forty  years  he  had  passed  his  life 
-with  little  sleep,  bad  food,  and  with  his  arms  constantly  by  his  side. 
He  had  freely  exposed  his  person  to  peril,  and  spent  his  substance  in 
exploring  distant  and  unknown  regions,  that  he  might  spread  abroad 
the  name  of  his  sovereign,  and  bring  under  his  sceptre  many  great 
and  powerftd  nations.  AH  this  he  had  done,  not  only  without 
assistance  from  home,  but  in  the  face  of  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way 
by  rivals  and  by  enemies  who  thirsted  like  leeches  for  his  blood. 
He  was  now  old,  infirm,  and  embarrassed  with  debt.  Better  had 
it  been  for  him  not  to  have  known  the  liberal  intentions  of  the  emperor, 
as  intimated  by  his  grants ;  since  he  should  then  have  devoted  him- 
self to  the  care  of  his  estates,  and  not  have  been  compelled,  as  he 
now  was,  to  contend  with  the  officers  of  the  crown,  against  whom  it 
was  more  difficult  to  defend  himself  than  to  vrin  the  land  from  the 
enemy."  He  concludes  with  beseeching  his  sovereign  to  "  order  the 
Council  of  the  Indies,  with  the  other  tribunals  which  had  cognisance 
of  bis  suits,  to  come  to  a  decision ;  since  he  was  too  old  to  wander 
about  like  a  vagrant,  but  ought  rather,  during  the  brief  remainder 
of  his  life,  to  stay  at  home  and  settle  his  account  with  Heaven,  occupied 
with  the  concerns  of  his  soul,  rather  than  with  his  substance." 

This  appeal  to  his  sovereign,  which  has  something  in  it  touching 
from  a  man  of  the  haughty  spirit  of  Cortes,  had  not  the  effect  to 
quicken  the  determination  of  his  suit.  He  still  lingered  at  the  court 
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from  week  to  week*  and  from  month  to  month,  beguiled  b^  the  deceit- 
ful hopes  of  the  litigant,  tasting  all  that  bitterness  <A  the  soul  which 
arises  from  hope  deferred.  After  three  years  more,  passed  in  this 
nnpr(^table  and  humiliating  occnpation,  he  resolved  to  leave  his 
ungrateful  country  and  return  to  Mexico. 

He  had  proceeded  as  far  as  SevUle,  accompanied  by  his  son,  when 
he  fell  ill  of  an  indigestion,  caused,  probably,  by  irritation  and  trouble 
of  mind.  This  terminated  in  dysentery,  and  his  strength  sank  bo 
rapidly  under  the  disease  that  it  was  apparent  his  mortal  career  was 
drawing  towards  its  close.  He  prepared  for  it  by  making  the  necessaiy 
arrangements  for  the  settlement  of  his  affairs.  He  had  made  his 
will  some  time  before ;  and  he  now  executed  it.  It  is  a  very  long 
document,  and  in  some  respects  a  renurkable  one. 

The  bulk  of  his  property  was  entailed  to  his  son,  Don  Martin, 
then  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  the  testament  he  fixes  his  majorin^ 
at  twenty-five ;  but  at  twenty  his  guardians  were  to  allow  him  his 
full  income,  to  maintain  the  state  becoming  his  rank.  In  a  paper 
accompanying  the  will,  Cortes  specified  the  names  of  the  agents  to 
whom  he  had  committed  the  management  of  his  vast  estates  scattered 
over  many  different  provinces ;  and  he  requests  his  executors  to 
confirm  the  nomination,  as  these  agents  have  been  selected  by  him 
from  a  knowledge  of  their  peculiar  qiulifications.  Nothing  can 
better  show  the  thorough  supervision  wmch,  in  the  midst  of  pressing 
public  concerns,  he  had  given  to  the  details  of  his  widely  extended 
property. 

He  makes  a  liberal  provision  for  his  other  children,  and  a  generous 
allowance  to  several  old  domestics  and  retainers  in  his  household. 
By  another  clause  he  gives  away  considerable  sums  in  charity,  and 
he  applies  the  revenues  of  his  estates  in  the  city  of  Mexico  to  establish 
and  permanently  endow  three  public  institutions, — a  hospital  in  the 
capital,  which  was  to  be  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Conception, 
a  college  in  Cojohuacan  for  the  education  of  missionaries  to  preach 
the  gospel  among  the  natives,  and  a  convent,  in  the  same  place,  for 
nuns.  To  the  chapel  of  this  convent,  situated  in  his  favounte  town, 
he  orders  that  his  own  body  shall  be  transported  for  burial,  in  what- 
ever quarter  of  the  world  he  may  happen  to  die. 

After  declaring  that  he  has  taken  all  possible  care  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  tributes  formerly  paid  by  his  Indian  vassals  to  their 
native  sovereigns,  he  enjoins  on  his  heir,  that,  in  case  those  which  they 
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have  hitherto  paid  shall  be  found  to  exceed  the  right  valuation,  he 
shall  restore  them  a  full  equivalent.  In  another  clause,  he  expresses 
a  doubt  whether  it  is  right  to  exact  personal  service  from  the  natives ; 
and  commands  that  strict  inquiry  shall  be  made  into  the  nature  and 
value  of  such  services  as  he  had  received,  and,  that,  in  all  cases,  a  fair 
compensation  shall  be  allowed  for  them.  Lastly,  he  makes  this 
remarkable  declaration  :  "  It  has  long  been  a  question,  whether  one 
can  conscientiously  hold  property  in  Indian  slaves.  Since  this  point 
has  not  yet  been  determmed,  I  enjoin  it  on  my  son  Martin  and  his 
heirs  that  they  spare  no  pains  to  come  to  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
truth ;  as  a  matter  which  deeply  concerns  the  conscience  of  each  of 
them,  no.less  than  mine." 

Such  scruples  of  conscience,  not  to  have  been  expected  in  Cort&, 
were  still  less  likely  to  be  met  with  in  the  Spaniards  of  a  later  genera- 
tion. The  state  of  opinion  in  respect  to  the  great  question  of  slavery, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  at  the  commencement  of  the  system,  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  which  exists  in  our  time,  when  we  may  hope 
it  is  approaching  its  conclusion.  Las  Casas  and  the  Dominicans  of 
the  former  age,  the  abolitionists  of  their  day,  thundered  out  their 
uncompromising  invectives  against  the  system,  on  the  broad  ground 
of  natural  equity  and  the  rights  of  man.  The  great  mass  of  pro- 
prietors troubled  their  heads  Uttle  about  the  question  of  right,  but 
were  satisfied  with  the  expediency  of  the  institution.  Others,  more 
considerate  and  conscientious,  while  they  admitted  the  evil,  found 
an  argument  for  its  toleration  in  the  plea  of  necessity,  regarding  the 
constitution  of  the  white  man  as  unequal,  in  a  sultry  climate,  to  the 
labour  of  cultivating  the  soil.^  In  one  important  respect,  the  condi- 
tion of  slavery,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  differed  materially  from  its 
condition  in  the  nineteenth.  In  the  former,  the  seeds  of  the  evil, 
but  lately  sown,  might  have  been,  with  comparatively  littie  difficulty, 
eradicated.  But  in  our  time  they  have  struck  their  roots  deep  into 
the  social  system,  and  cannot  be  rudely  handled  without  shaking  the 
very  foundations  of  the  political  fabric.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
a  man,  who  admits  all  the  vrretchedness  of  the  institution  and  its 
wrong  to  humanity,  may  nevertheless  hesitate  to  adopt  a  remedy, 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  the  remedy  itself  is  not  worse  than  the  disease. 
That  such  a  remedy  will  come  with  time,  who  can  doubt  that  has 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  prevalence  of  the  right,  and  the  progressive 
civiHsation  of  his  species  ? 
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Cortes  names,  as  his  executors,  and  as  guardians  of  his  children, 
the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  the  Marquess  of  Astorga,  and  the  Count 
of  Aguilar.  For  his  executors  in  Mexico,  he  appoints  his  wife,  the 
mari^oness,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  two  other  prelates.  The 
will  was  executed  at  Seville,  October  ii,  1547.^ 

Finding  himself  much  incommoded,  as  he  grew  weaker,  by  the 
presence  of  visitors,  to  which  he  was  necessarily  exposed  at  Seville, 
he  withdrew  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Castilleja  de  la  Cuesta, 
attended  by  his  son,  who  watched  over  his  dying  parent  with  filial 
sohcitude.  Cortes  seems  to  hare  contemplated  his  approaching 
end  with  the  composure  not  alwap  to  be  found  in  those  who  have 
faced  death  with  indifference  on  the  field  of  battle.  At  length, 
having  devoutly  confessed  his  sins  and  received  the  sacrament,  he 
expired  on  December  2,  1547,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country  were  desirous  to 
show  every  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Cortes.  His  funeral 
obsequies  were  celebrated  with  due  solemnity  by  a  long  train  of 
Andidusian  nobles  and  of  the  citizens  of  Seville,  and  his  body  was 
transported  to  the  chapel  of  the  monastery,  San  Isidro,  in  that  city, 
where  it  was  laid  in  the  family  vault  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.' 
In  the  year  1562,  it  was  removed,  by  order  of  his  son,  Don  Martin, 
to  New  Spain,  not  as  directed  by  his  will,  to  Cojohuacan,  but  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Francis,  in  Tezcuco,  where  it  was  laid  by  the  side  of 
a  daughter,  and  of  his  mother,  Dona  Catalina  Fizarro.  In  1629,  the 
remains  of  Cortes  were  again  removed ;  and  on  the  death  of  Don 
Pedro,  fourth  Marquess  of  the  Valley,  it  was  decided  by  the  authori- 
ties of  Mexico  to  transfer  them  to  the  church  of  St.  Francis,  in  that 
capital.  The  ceremonial  was  conducted  with  the  pomp  suited  to 
the  occasion.  A  military  and  reUgious  procession  was  formed,  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Mexico  at  its  head.  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
great  dignitaries  of  church  and  state,  the  various  associarions  with 
their  respective  banners,  the  several  religious  fraternities,  and  the 
members  of  the  Audience.  The  coffin,  containing  the  relics  of  Cort6s, 
vras  covered  vnth  black  velvet,  and  supported  by  the  judges  of  the 
royal  tribunals.  On  either  side  of  it  was  a  man  in  complete  armour, 
bearing,  on  the  right,  a  standard  of  pure  white,  with  the  arms  of 
Castile  embroidered  in  gold,  and,  on  the  left,  a  banner  of  black  velvet, 
emblazoned  in  like  manner  with  the  armorial  ensigns  of  the  house  of 
Cort6s.  Behind  the  corpse  came  the  viceroy  and  a  numerous  escort 
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of  Spanish  cavaliers,  and  the  rear  was  closed  by  a  battalion  of  infantry, 
armed  with  pikes  and  arquebuses,  and  with  their  banners  trailing  on 
the  ground.  With  this  funeral  pomp,  by  the  sound  of  mournful 
music,  and  the  slow  beat  of  the  muffled  dram,  the  procession  moved 
forward,  with  measured  pace,  till  it  reached  the  capital,  when  the 
gates  were  thrown  open  to  receive  the  mortal  remams  of  the  hero, 
who,  a  century  before,  had  performed  there  such  prodigies  of  valour. 

Yet  his  bones  were  not  permitted  to  rest  here  undisturbed ; 
and  in  1794,  they  were  removed  to  the  Hospital  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
It  was  a  more  fitting  place,  since  it  was  the  same  institution  which, 
under  the  name  of  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Conception,"  had  been  founded 
and  endowed  by  Cortes,  and  which,  with  a  fate  not  too  frequent  in 
similar  charities,  has  been  administered  to  this  day  on  the  noble 
principles  of  its  foundation.  The  mouldering  relics  of  the  warrior, 
now  deposited  in  a  ciystal  coffin  secured  by  bars  and  plates  of  silver, 
were  laid  in  the  chapel,  and  over  them  was  raised  a  simple  monument, 
displaying  the  arms  of  the  family,  and  surmounted  by  a  bust  of 
the  Conqueror,  executed  in  bronze,  by  Tolsa,  a  sculptor  worthy  of 
the  best  period  of  the  arts.' 

Unfortunately  for  Mexico,  the  tale  does  not  stop  here.  In  l823> 
the  patriot  mob  of  the  capital,  in  their  zeal  to  commemorate  the  era 
of  the  national  independence,  and  their  detestation  of  the  "  old 
Spaniards,"  prepared  to  break  open  the  tomb  which  held  the  ashes  of 
Cort6s,  and  to  scatter  them  to  the  winds !  The  authorities  declined 
to  interfere  on  the  occasion ;  but  the  friends  of  the  family,  as  is 
commonly  reported,  entered  the  vault  by  night,  and  secretly  removing 
the  relics,  prevented  the  commission  of  a  sacrilege  which  must  have 
left  a  stain,  not  easy  to  be  effaced,  on  the  scutcheon  of  the  fair  city 
of  Mexico. — Humboldt,  forty  years  ago,  remarked,  that  "  we  may 
traverse  Spanish  America,  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Monterey,  and  in 
no  quarter  shall  we  meet  with  a  national  monument  which  the  public 
gratitude  has  raised  to  Christopher  Columbus,  or  Hernando  Cortes."  * 
It  was  reserved  for  our  own  age  to  conceive  the  design  of  violating 
the  repose  of  the  dead,  and  insulting  their  remains !  Yet  the  men 
who  meditated  this  outrage  were  not  the  descendants  of  Montezuma, 
avenging  the  wrongs  of  their  fathers,  and  vindicating  their  own 
rightful  inheritance.  They  were  the  descendants  of  the  old  Con- 
querors and  their  countrymen,  depending  on  the  right  to  conquest  for 
their  ultimate  title  to  the  soil. 
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Cortes  had  no  children  by  his  iirst  marriage.  By  his  second  he 
left  four ;  a  son,  Don  Martin, — the  heir  of  his  honours,  and  of  perse- 
cutions even  more  severe  than  those  of  his  father,^ — and  three 
daughters,  who  formed  splendid  alliances.  He  left,  also,  several 
natural  children,  whom  he  particularly  mentions  in  his  testament 
and  honourably  provides  for.  Two  of  these,  Don  Martin,  the  son 
of  Marina,  and  Don  Luis  Cortes,  attained  considerable  distinction, 
and  were  created  comendadores  of  the  Order  of  St.  Jago. 

The  male  line  of  the  Marquesses  of  the  Valley  became  extinct 
in  the  fourth  generation.  The  title  and  estates  descended  to  a  female, 
and  by  her  marriage  were  united  with  those  of  the  house  of  Terranova, 
descendants  of  the  "  Great  Captain,"  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova.  By  a 
subsequent  marriage  they  were  carried  into  the  family  of  the  Duke 
of  Monteleone,  a  Neapolitan  noble.  The  present  proprietor  of 
these  princely  honours  and  of  vast  domains,  both  in  the  Old  and  the 
New  World,  dwells  in  Sicily,  and  boasts  a  descent — such  as  few  princes 
can  boast — from  two  of  the  most  illustrious  commanders  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  "  Great  Captain,"  and  the  Conqueror  of  Mexico. 

The  personal  history  of  Cortes  has  been  so  minutely  detailed  in 
the  preceding  narrative,  that  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  touch  on  the 
more  prominent  features  of  his  character.  Indeed,  the  history  of 
the  Conquest,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  is  necessarily 
that  of  Cortes,  who  is,  if  I  may  so  say,  not  merely  the  soul,  but  the  body, 
of  the  enterprise,  present  eveiywhere  in  person,  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  or  in  the  building  of  the  works,  with  his  sword  or  with  his 
musket,  sometimes  leading  his  soldiers,  and  somerimes  directing  his 
little  navy.  The  negotiauons,  intrigues,  correspondence,  are  all 
conducted  by  him  ;  and,  like  Caesar,  he  wrote  his  own  Commentaries 
in  the  heat  of  the  stirring  scenes  which  form  the  subject  of  them. 
His  character  is  marked  with  the  most  opposite  traits,  embracing 
qualities  apparently  the  most  incompatible.  He  was  avaricious, 
yet  liberal ;  bold  to  desperation,  yet  cautious  and  calculating  in  his 
plans ;  magnanimous,  yet  very  cimning ;  courteous  and  affable  in 
his  deportment,  yet  inexorably  stern  ;  lax  in  his  notions  of  morality, 
yet  (not  uncommon)  a  sad  bigot.  The  great  feature  in  his  character 
was  constancy  of  purpose  ;  a  constancy  not  to  be  daunted  by  danger, 
nor  baffled  by  disappointment,  nor  wearied  out  by  impediments  and 
delays. 
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He  was  a  knight-errant,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word.  Of 
all  the  band  of  adventurous  cavaliers  whom  Spain,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  sent  forth  on  the  career  of  discovery  and  conquest,  there  was 
none  more  deeply  filled  with  the  spirit  of  romantic  enterprise  than 
Hernando  Cortes.  Dangers  and  difBcuIties,  instead  of  deterring, 
seemed  to  have  a  charm  in  his  eyes.  They  were  necessary  to  rouse 
him  to  a  full  consciousness  of  his  powers.  He  grappled  with  them  at 
the  outset,  and,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  seemed  to  prefer  to  take 
his  enterprises  by  the  most  difficult  side.  He  conceived,  at  the  first 
moment  of  his  landing  in  Mexico,  the  design  of  its  conquest.  When 
he  saw  the  strength  of  its  civilisation,  he  was  not  turned  from  his 
purpose.  When  he  was  assailed  by  the  superior  force  of  Narvaez, 
he  still  persisted  in  it ;  and,  when  he  was  driven  in  ruin  from  the 
capital,  he  still  cherished  his  original  idea.  How  successfully  he 
carried  it  into  execution,  we  have  seen.  After  the  few  years  of  repose 
which  succeeded  the  Conquest,  his  adventurous  spirit  impelled  him 
to  that  dreary  march  across  the  marches  of  Chiapa ;  and,  after 
another  interval,  to  seek  his  fortunes  on  the  stormy  Califomian 
Gulf.  When  he  found  that  no  other  continent  remained  for 
him  to  conquer,  he  made  serious  proposals  to  the  emperor  to 
equip  a  fleet  at  his  own  expense,  with  which  he  would  sail  to 
the  Moluccas,  and  subdue  the  Spice  Islands  for  the  crown  of 
Castile ! 

This  spirit  of  knight-errantry  might  lead  us  to  undervalue  his 
talents  as  a  general,  and  to  regard  him  merely  in  the  light  of  a  lucky 
adventurer.  But  this  would  be  doing  him  injustice ;  for  Cortes 
was  certainly  a  great  general,  if  that  man  be  one,  who  performs  great 
achievements  with  the  resources  which  his  own  genius  has  created. 
There  is  probably  no  instance  in  history  where  so  vast  an  enterprise 
has  been  achieved  \iy  means  apparently  so  inadequate.  He  may  be 
truly  said  to  have  effected  the  conquest  by  his  own  resources.  If  he 
was  indebted  for  his  success  to  the  co-operation  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
it  was  the  force  of  his  genius  that  obtained  command  of  such  materials. 
He  arrested  the  arm  that  was  lifted  to  smite  him,  and  made  it  do 
battle  in  his  behalf.  He  beat  the  TIascalans,  and  made  them  his 
stanch  allies.  He  beat  the  soldiers  of  Narvaez,  and  doubled  his 
eflEective  force  by  it.  When  his  own  men  deserted  him,  he  did  not 
desert  himself.  He  drew  them  back  by  degrees,  and  compelled  them 
to  act  by  his  will,  till  they  were  all  as  one  man.  He  brought  together 
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the  most  miscellaneous  collection  of  mercenaries  who  ever  fought 
under  one  standard ;  adventurers  from  Cuba  and  the  Isles,  craving 
for  gold  ;  hidalgos,  who  came  from  the  old  country  to  win  laurels  ; 
broken-down  cavaliers,  who  hoped  to  mend  their  fortunes  in  the  New 
World ;  vagabonds  flying  from  justice ;  the  grasping  followers  of 
Narvaez,  and  his  own  reckless  veterans, — men  with  hardly  a  common 
tie,  and  burning  with  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  faction  ;  wild  tribes 
of  the  natives  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  had  been  sworn 
enemies  from  their  cradles,  and  who  had  met  only  to  cut  one  another's 
throats,  and  to  procure  victims  for  sacrifice ;  men,  in  short,  differing 
in  race,  in  language,  and  in  interests,  with  scarcely  anything  in  common 
among  them.  Yet  this  motley  congregation  was  assembled  in  one 
camp,  compelled  to  bend  to  the  will  of  one  man,  to  consort  together 
in  harmony,  to  breathe,  as  it  were,  one  spirit,  and  to  move  on  a 
common  principle  of  action  !  It  is  in  this  wonderful  power  over  the 
discordant  masses  thus  gathered  under  his  banner  that  we  recognise 
the  genius  of  the  great  commander,  no  less  than  in  the  skill  of  his 
military  operations. 

His  power  over  the  minds  of  his  soldiers  was  a  natural  result 
of  their  confidence  in  his  abilities.  But  it  is  also  to  be  attributed 
to  his  popular  manners, — that  happy  union  of  authority  and  com- 
panionmip,  which  fitted  him  for  the  command  of  a  band  of  roving 
adventurers.  It  would  not  have  done  for  him  to  fence  himsefi 
round  with  the  stately  reserve  of  a  commander  of  regular  forces. 
He  was  embarked  with  hjs  men  in  a  common  adventure,  and  nearly 
on  terms  of  equality,  since  he  held  his  commission  by  no  legal  warrant. 
But,  while  he  indulged  this  freedom  and  familiarity  with  his  soldiers, 
he  never  allowed  it  to  interfere  with  their  strict  obedience,  nor  to 
impair  the  severity  of  discipline.  When  he  had  risen  to  higher 
consideration,  although  he  effected  more  state,  he  still  admitted  his 
veterans  to  the  same  degree  of  intimacy.  "  He  preferred,"  says 
Diaz,  "  to  be  called  '  Cortes  '  by  us,  to  being  called  by  any  title ; 
and  with  good  reason,"  continues  the  enthusiastic  old  cavalier,  "  for 
the  name  of  Cort£s  is  as  famous  in  our  day  as  was  that  of  Caesar  amone 
the  Romans,  or  of  Hannibal  among  the  Carthaginians."  ^  He  showed 
the  same  kind  regard  towards  his  ancient  comrades  in  the  very  last 
act  of  his  life.  For  he  appropriated  a  sum  by  his  will  for  the  cele- 
bration of  two  thousand  masses  for  the  souls  of  those  who  had  fought 
with  him  in  the  campaigns  of  Mexico.* 
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His  character  has  been  unconsciously  traced  hj  the  hand  of 
a  master. 

And  oft  ihe  dtitftain  ddgned  to  aid 
And  mingle  in  th«  mirth  they  nude; 
For,  though,  with  men  of  high  d^ee, 
The  proudest  of  the  proud  wu  he, 
Yet,  trained  in  campt,  he  knew  the  art 
To  win  the  toldier'i  hardy  heart. 
They  love  a  captain  to  obey, 
Boiiteioni  ai  March,  yet  freth  at  May; 
Wth  open  hand,  and  brow  ai  free, 
LoTcr  of  wine,  and  minitreliy ; 
Ever  the  fint  to  tcale  a  tower. 
At  Tcnturout  in  a  bdy'i  bower; — 
Such  buxom  chief  thall  lead  his  host 
From  India's  fires  to  Zembla't  frott. 

Cortes,  without  much  Tiolence,  might   have  sat  for   this  portrait 
of  Mannion. 

Cort£s  was  not  a  vulgar  conqueror.  He  did  not  conquer  from 
the  mere  ambition  of  conquest.  If  he  destroyed  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Aztecs,  it  was  to  btiild  up  a  more  magnificent  capital  on  its 
ruins.  If  he  desolated  the  land,  and  broke  up  its  existing  institutions, 
he  employed  the  short  period  of  his  administration  in  digesting 
schemes  for  introducii^  there  a  more  improved  culture  and  a  higher 
civilisation.  In  all  his  expeditions  he  was  careful  to  study  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  its  social  organisation,  and  its  physical  capacities. 
He  enjoined  it  on  his  captains  to  attend  particularly  to  these  objects. 
If  he  was  greedy  of  gold,  like  most  of  the  Spanish  cavaliers  in  the 
New  World,  it  was  not  to  hoard  it,  nor  merely  to  lavish  it  in  the 
support  of  a  princely  establishment,  but  to  secure  funds  for  prose- 
cutu^  his  glorious  discoveries.  Witness  his  costly  expeditions  to 
the  Golf  of  California.  His  enterprises  were  not  undertaken  solely 
for  mercenary  objects ;  as  is  shown  by  the  various  expeditions  he 
set  on  foot  for  the  discovery  of  a  communication  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific.  In  his  schemes  of  ambition  he  showed  a  respect  for 
the  interests  of  science,  to  be  referred  partly  to  the  natural  superiority 
of  his  mind,  but  partly,  no  doubt,  to  me  influence  of  early  education. 
It  is,  indeed,  hardly  possible  that  a  person  of  his  wayward  and  mercurial 
temper  should  have  improved  his  advantages  at  the  university,  but 
he  brought  away  from  it  a  tincture  of  scholarship,  seldom  found 
among  the  cavaliers  of  the  period,  and  which  haa  its  influence  in 
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enlarging  his  own  conceptions.  His  celebrated  Letters  are  written 
with  a  simple  elegance,  that,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark, 
have  caused  them  to  be  compared  to  the  militaiy  narrative  of  Caesar. 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  find  m  the  chronicles  c^  the  period  a  more 
concise,  yet  comprehensive,  statement,  not  only  of  the  events  of  his 
campaigns,  but  of  the  circumstances  most  worthy  of  norice  in  the 
character  of  the  conquered  countries. 

Cort6s  was  not  cruel ;  at  least,  not  cruel  as  compared  with  most 
of  those  who  followed  his  iron  trade.  The  path  of  the  conqueror  is 
necessarily  marked  with  blood.  He  was  not  too  scrupulous,  indeed, 
in  the  ezecurion  of  his  plans.  He  swept  away  the  obstacles  which 
lay  in  his  track ;  and  his  fame  is  darkened  by  the  commission  of  more 
than  one  act  which  his  boldest  apologists  will  find  it  hard  to  vindicate. 
But  he  was  not  wantonly  cruel.  He  allowed  no  outrage  on  his  un- 
resisring  foes.  This  may  seem  small  praise,  but  it  u  an  excepdon 
to  the  usual  conduct  of  his  countrymen  in  their  conquests,  and  it  is 
something  to  be  in  advance  of  one's  time.  He  was  severe,  it  may  be 
added,  in  enforcing  obedience  to  his  orders  for  protecting  their 
persons  and  their  property.  With  his  licentious  crew,  it  was,  some- 
times, not  without  hazard  that  he  was  so.  After  the  Conquest, 
he  sanctioned  the  system  of  rfpartimiftttos ;  but  so  did  Columbus. 
He  endeavoured  to  regulate  it  oy  the  most  humane  laws,  and  con- 
tinued to  suggest  many  important  changes  for  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  t^e  natives.  The  best  commentary  on  his  conduct, 
in  this  respect,  is  the  deference  that  was  shown  him  by  the  Indians, 
and  the  confidence  with  which  they  appealed  to  him  for  protection 
in  all  their  subsequent  distresses. 

In  private  life  he  seems  to  have  had  the  power  of  attaching  to 
himself,  warmly,  those  who  were  near  his  person.  The  influence 
of  this  attachment  is  shown  in  every  page  of  Bemal  Diaz,  though 
his  work  was  written  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  the  soldiers,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  of  the  general.  He  seems  to  have  led  a  happy  life  with 
his  first  wife,  in  their  humble  retirement  in  Cuba  ;  and  regarded  the 
second,  to  judge  from  the  expressions  in  his  testament,  with  con- 
fidence and  love.  Yet  he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  those 
licentious  gallantries  which  entered  too  generally  into  the  character 
of  the  military  adventurer  of  that  day.  He  would  seem,  also,  by 
the  frequent  suits  in  which  he  was  involved,  to  have  been  of  an 
irritable  and  contentious  spirit.  But  much  allowance  must  be  made 
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for  the  irritability  of  a  man  who  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to 
independent  sway,  patiently  to  endure  the  checks  and  control  of 
the  petty  spirits  who  were  incapable  of  comprehending  the  noble 
character  of  his  enterprises.  "  He  thought,"  says  an  eminent  writer, 
"  to  silence  his  enemies  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  new  career  on  which 
he  had  entered.  He  did  not  reflect  that  these  enemies  had  been 
raised  by  the  very  grandeur  and  rapidity  of  his  success."  ^  He  was 
rewarded  for  his  efforts  by  the  misinterpretarion  of  his  motives  ;  by 
the  calumnious  charges  of  squandering  the  public  revenues,  and  of 
aspiring  to  independent  sovereignty.  But,  although  we  may  admit 
the  foundation  of  many  of  the  grievances  alleged  by  Cort6s,  yet,  when 
we  consider  the  querulous  tone  of  his  correspondence  and  the  fre- 
quency of  his  litigation,  we  may  feel  a  natural  suspicion  that  his 
proud  spirit  was  too  sensirive  to  petty  slights,  and  too  jealous  of 
imannary  wrongs. 

One  trait  more  remains  to  be  noticed  in  the  character  of  this 
remarkable  man ;  that  is,  his  bigotry,  the  failing  of  the  age, — for, 
surely,  it  should  be  termed  only  a  failing.*  When  we  see  the  hand, 
red  with  the  blood  of  the  wretched  native,  raised  to  invoke  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  on  the  cause  which  it  maintains,  we  experience 
something  like  a  sensation  of  disgust  at  the  act,  and  a  doubt  of  its 
sincerity.  But  this  is  unjust.  We  should  throw  ourselves  back 
^t  cannot  be  too  often  repeated)  into  the  age ;  the  age  of  the 
Crusades.  For  every  Spanish  cavalier,  however  sordid  and  selfish 
might  be  his  private  motives,  felt  himself  to  be  the  soldier  of  the 
Cross.  Many  of  them  would  have  died  in  defence  of  it.  Whoever 
has  read  the  correspondence  of  Cortes,  or,  still  more,  has  attended  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  career,  will  hardly  doubt  that  he  would  have 
been  among  the  first  to  lay  dovm  his  life  for  the  faith.  He  more 
than  once  perilled  life,  and  fortune,  and  the  success  of  his  whole 
enterprise,  by  the  premature  and  most  impolitic  manner  in  which 
he  would  have  forced  conversion  on  the  natives.'  To  the  more 
rational  spirit  of  the  present  day,  enlightened  by  a  purer  Christianity, 
it  may  seem  difficult  to  reconcile  gross  deviations  from  morals  with 
such  devotion  to  the  cause  of  religion.  But  the  religion  taught  in 
that  day  was  one  of  form  and  elaborate  ceremony.  In  the  punctilious 
attention  to  discipline,  the  spirit  of  Christianity  was  permitted  to 
evaporate.  The  mind,  occupied  with  forms,  thinks  little  of  sub- 
stance. In  a  worship  that  is  addressed  too  exclusively  to  the  senses, 
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it  is  often  the  case  that  morahty  becomes  divorced  from  religion, 
and  the  measure  of  righteousness  is  determined  by  the  creed  rather 
than  by  the  conduct. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  History,  I  have  given  a  description 
of  the  person  of  Cortes.^  It  may  be  weU  to  dose  this  review  of 
his  character  by  the  account  of  his  manners  and  personal  habits  left 
us  by  Bernal  Diaz,  the  old  chronicler,  who  has  accompanied  us 
through  the  whole  course  of  cur  narrative,  and  who  may  now  fitly 
furniah  the  conclusion  of  it.  No  man  knew  his  commander  better  ; 
and,  if  the  avowed  object  of  his  work  might  naturally  lead  to  a  dis- 
paragement of  Cortes,  this  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
warmth  of  his  personal  attachment,  and  by  that  espit  de  corps  which 
leads  him  to  take  a  pride  in  the  renown  of  his  general. 

"  In  his  whole  appearance  and  presence,"  says  Diaz,  "  in  his 
discourse,  his  table,  his  dress,  in  everything,  in  short,  he  had  the 
air  of  a  great  lord.  His  clothes  were  in  the  fashion  of  the  time  ;  he 
set  Httle  value  on  silk,  damask,  or  velvet,  but  dressed  plainly  and 
exceedingly  neat ;  nor  did  he  wear  massy  chains  of  gold,  but  simply 
a  fine  one  of  exquisite  workmanship,  from  which  was  suspended  a 
jewel  having  the  figure  of  our  Lady  the  Virgin  and  her  precious  Son, 
with  a  Latin  motto  cut  upon  it.  On  his  nnger  he  wore  a  splendid 
diamond  ring ;  and  from  his  cap,  which,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  that  day,  was  of  velvet,  hung  a  medal,  the  device  of  which  I  do 
not  remember.  He  was  magnificently  attended,  as  became  a  man 
of  his  rank,  with  chamberlains  and  major-domos  and  many  pages ; 
and  the  service  of  his  table  was  splendid,  with  a  quantity  of  both 
gold  and  silver  plate.  At  noon  he  dined  heartily,  drinking  about 
a  pint  of  wine  mixed  with  water.  He  sopped  well,  though  he  was 
not  dainty  in  regard  to  his  food,  caring  Htue  for  the  delicacies  of  the 
table,  unless,  indeed,  on  such  occasions  as  made  attention  to  these 
matters  of  some  consequence. 

"  He  was  acquainted  with  Latin,  and,  as  I  have  understood, 
was  made  Bachelor  of  Laws ;  and,  when  he  conversed  with  learned 
men  who  addressed  him  in  Latin,  he  answered  them  in  the  same 
language.  He  was  also  something  of  a  poet ;  his  conversarion  was 
agreeable,  and  he  had  a  pleasant  elocution.  In  his  attendance  on 
the  services  of  the  Church  he  was  most  punctual,  devout  in  his 
manner,  and  charitable  to  the  poor.' 

"  When  he  swore,  he  used  to  say,  '  On  my  conscience ' ;  and 
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when  he  was  vexed  with  any  one,  '  Evil  betide  you.'  With  his  men 
he  was  very  patient ;  and  they  were  sometimes  impertinent,  and 
even  insolent.  When  veiy  angry,  the  veins  in  his  throat  and  forehead 
would  swell,  but  he  uttered  no  reproaches  against  either  officer  or 
soldier. 

"  He  was  fond  of  cards  and  dice,  and,  when  he  played,  was  always 
in  good  humour,  indulging  freely  in  jests  and  repartees.  He  was 
affable  with  his  followers,  especially  with  those  who  came  over  with 
him  from  Cuba.  In  his  campaigns  he  paid  strict  attention  to 
discipline,  frequently  going  the  rounds  himself  during  the  night, 
and  seeing  that  the  sentinels  did  their  duty.  He  entered  the  quarters 
of  his  soldiers  without  ceremony,  and  eluded  those  whom  he  found 
without  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  saying,  *  it  was  a  bad  sheep 
that  could  not  carry  its  own  wool.'  On  the  expedition  to  Honduras, 
he  acquired  the  habit  of  sleeping  after  his  meals,  feeling  unwell  if 
he  omitted  it ;  and,  however  sultry  or  stormy  the  weather,  he  caused 
a  carpet  or  his  cloak  to  be  thrown  under  a  tree,  and  slept  soundly  for 
some  time.  He  was  frank  and  exceedingly  liberal  in  ms  disposition, 
until  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  when  he  was  accused  of  parsimony. 
But  we  should  consider  that  his  funds  were  employed  on  great  and 
costly  enterprises ;  and  that  none  of  these,  after  the  Conquest, 
neither  his  expedition  to  Honduras,  nor  his  voyages  to  California, 
were  crowned  with  success.  It  was  perhaps  intended  that  he  should 
receive  his  recompense  in  a  better  worm ;  and  I  fully  believe  it ; 
for  he  was  a  good  cavalier,  most  true  in  his  devotions  to  the  Virgin, 
to  the  Apostle  St.  Peter,  and  to  all  the  other  Saints."  ^ 

Such  is  the  portrait,  which  has  been  left  to  us  by  the  faithful 
hand  most  competent  to  trace  it,  of  Hernando  Cortes,  the  Conqueror 
of  Mexico. 
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PRELIMINARY  NOTICE 

Tr£  following  Etiay  wat  oii^aaHy  designed  to  dote  the  Introdnctoiy  Book,  to  which  it 
properly  bdonga.  It  wu  written  ihie«  yean  lincc:,  at  the  ume  time  with  that  paii  of 
the  work.  I  know  of  no  work  of  importance,  having  reference  to  the  general  sabject 
of  diicunioD,  which  hai  appeared  unce  that  period,  except  Mr.  Brai£ord's  valuable 
treatise  on  AmericoM  Jittiqvitus.  But,  in  reipect  to  that  pait  of  the  diicuuion  which 
Heats  of  American  Architecture,  a  most  important  contribution  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Stephens's  two  works,  containing  the  account  of  his  visits  to  Central  Ameiica  and  Yucatan, 
■nd  especially  by  the  Utter  of  these  publicationi.  Indeed,  the  ground,  before  *o  im- 
peifecriy  known,  has  now  been  so  diligently  explored,  that  we  have  all  the  light  which 
we  can  reasonably  e^ect  to  aid  ns  in  making  up  our  opinion  in  r^rd  to  the  mysterious 
monuments  of  Yucatan.  It  only  remains  that  the  exquisite  illnitrations  of  Mr.  Cather- 
wood  should  be  published  on  a  larger  scale,  like  the  great  works  on  the  subject  in  France 
and  England,  in  order  to  exhibit  to  the  eye  a  more  adequate  representation  of  these 
magnificent  ruins,  than  can  be  given  in  the  limited  compass  of  an  octavo  page. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  importance  of  Mr.  Stephens's  researches,  I  have  not  availed 
myself  of  them  to  make  any  additions  to  the  original  draft  of  this  Essay,  nor  have  I  rested 
my  condnuons  in  any  Lrutance  on  hit  authority.  These  conclusions  had  been  formed 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  narratives  of  Dnpaix  and  Waldeck,  together  with  their  splendid 
illustrations  of  the  remains  of  Palenque  and  Uxmal,  two  of  the  principal  placet  explored 
by  Mr.  Stephens  ;  and  the  addition^  facts  collected  by  him  from  the  vast  field  wblch  he 
has  surveyed,  so  far  from  shaking  my  prerious  deductions,  have  only  served  to  confirm 
them.  The  only  object  of  my  own  speculations  on  these  remains  was,  to  ascertain  their 
probable  origin,  or  rather  to  gee  what  light,  if  any,  they  could  throw  on  the  origin  of 
Aztec  civilisation.  The  reader,  on  comparing  my  reflections  with  those  of  Mr.  Stephens 
in  the  closing  chapters  of  hit  two  worb,  will  see  that  I  have  arrived  at  inferences,  as  to  the 
origin  and  probable  antiquity  of  these  structures,  predtdy  the  same  at  hit.  Condusiont, 
formed  under  such  different  circumstances,  serve  to  corroborate  each  other ;  and,  although 
the  reader  will  find  here  some  things  whidi  would  have  been  different,  had  I  been  guided 
by  the  light  now  thrown  on  the  path,  yet  I  prefer  not  to  disturb  the  foundationt  on  which 
the  argument  ttands,  nor  to  impair  its  value, — if  it  has  any, — at  a  dittinct  and  independent 
testimony. 
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PART   I 

Origin  of  the  Mexican  Civilisation — Analogies  toitb  the  Old  World 

WHEN  the  Europeans  Hrst  touched  the  chores  of  America, 
it  was  as  if  they  had  alighted  on  another  pknet, — every- 
thing there  was  so  different  from  what  uiey  had  before 
seen.  They  were  introduced  to  new  varieties  of  plants, 
and  to  unknown  races  of  animals ;  while  man,  the  lord  of  dl,  was 
equally  strange  in  complexion,  language,  and  institutions.^  It  was 
what  they  emphatically  styled  it,  a  New  World.  Taught  by  their 
faith  to  derive  all  created  beings  from  one  source,  they  felt  a  natural 
perplexity  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  distant  and  insulated 
regions  could  have  obtained  their  inhabitants.  The  same  curiosity 
was  felt  by  their  countrymen  at  home,  and  European  scholars  be- 
wildered their  brains  with  speculadons  on  the  best  way  of  solving 
this  interesting  problem. 

Id  accounting  for  the  presence  of  animals  there,  some  imagined 
that  the  two  hemispheres  might  once  have  been  joined  in  the  extreme 
north,  so  as  to  have  afforded  an  easy  communication.'  Others, 
embarrassed  by  the  difHculty  of  transporting  inhabitants  of  the 
tropics  across  the  Arctic  regions,  revived  the  old  story  of  Plato's 
Atlantis,  that  huge  island,  now  submerged,  which  might  have  stretched 
from  the  shores  of  Africa  to  the  eastern  borders  of  the  new  continent ; 
while  they  saw  vesriges  of  a  similar  convulsion  of  nature  in  the  green 
islands  sprinkled  over  the  Pacific,  once  the  mountain-summits  of  a  vast 
conrinent  now  buried  beneath  the  waters.'  Some,  distrusting  the 
existence  of  revolurions,  of  which  no  record  was  preserved,  supposed 
that  animals  might  have  found  their  way  across  the  ocean  by  various 
means ;  the  birds  of  stronger  wing  by  flight  over  the  narrowest 
spaces ;  while  the  tamer  kinds  of  quadrupeds  might  easily  have  been 
transported  by  men  in  boats,  and  even  the  more  ferocious,  as  tigers, 
bears,  and  the  like,  have  been  brought  over  in  the  same  manner,  when 
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yx)ung,  "  for  amusement  and  the  pleasure  erf  the  chase  !  "  *  Others, 
again,  maintained  the  equally  probable  opinion,  that  angels,  who  had, 
doubtless,  taken  charge  of  them  in  the  ark,  had  also  superintended 
their  distribution  afterwards  over  the  different  parts  of  the  globe.* 
Such  were  the  extremities  to  which  even  thinHng  minds  were  reduced^ 
in  their  eagerness  to  reconcile  the  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture 
with  the  phenomena  of  nature  !  The  philosopny  of  a  later  day  con- 
ceives that  it  is  no  departure  from  this  sacred  authority  to  follow  the 
su^estions  of  science,  by  referring  the  new  tribes  of  animals  to  a 
creation,  since  the  deluge,  in  those  places  for  which  they  were  clearly 
intended  by  constitution  and  habits.' 

Man  would  not  seem  to  present  the  same  embarrassments  in  the 
discussion  as  the  inferior  orders.  He  is  fitted  by  nature  for  every 
climate,  the  burning  sun  of  the  tropics  and  the  icy  atmosphere  of  the 
north.  He  wanders  indifferently  over  the  sands  of  the  desert,  the 
waste  of  polar  snows,  and  the  pathless  ocean.  Neither  mountains  nor 
seas  intimidate  him,  and,  by  the  aid  of  mechanical  contrivances,  he 
accomplishes  journeys  which  birds  of  boldest  wing  would  perish  in 
attempting.  Without  ascending  to  the  high  northern  latitudes, 
where  the  continents  of  Asia  and  America  approach  within  fifty  miles 
of  each  other,  it  would  be  easy  for  the  inhabitant  of  eastern  Tartary 
or  Japan  to  steer  his  canoe  from  islet  to  islet,  quite  across  to  the 
American  shore,  without  ever  being  on  the  ocean  more  than  two  days 
at  a  time.*  The  communication  is  somewhat  more  difficult  on  the 
Atlantic  side.  But  even  there,  Iceland  was  occupied  by  colonies  of 
Europeans  many  hundred  years  before  the  discovery  by  Columbus ; 
and  the  transit  from  Iceland  to  America  is  comparatively  easy.* 
Independently  of  these  channels,  others  were  opened  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  by  means  of  the  numerous  islands  in  the  Pacific.  The 
population  of  America  is  not  nearly  so  difficult  a  problem  as  that  of 
these  little  spots.  But  experience  shows  how  practicable  the  com- 
munication may  have  been,  even  with  such  sequestered  places." 
The  savage  has  been  picked  up  in  his  canoe,  after  drifting  hundreds 
of  leagues  on  the  open  ocean,  and  sustaining  life  for  months,  by  the 
rain  from  heaven,  and  such  fish  as  he  could  catch.^  The  instances  are 
not  very  rare ;  and  it  would  be  strange  if  these  wandering  barks 
should  not  sometimes  have  been  intercepted  by  the  great  continent, 
which  stretches  across  the  globe,  in  unbroken  continuity,  almost  from 
pole  to  pole.  No  doubt,  histoty  could  reveal  to  us  more  than  one 
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example  of  men,  who,  thus  driven  upon  the  American  shores,  hare 
mingled  their  blood  with  that  of  the  primitive  races  who  occupied 
them. 

The  real  difficulty  ts  not,  as  with  the  inferior  animals,  to  explain 
how  man  could  have  reached  America,  but  from  what  quarter  he 
actually  has  reached  it.  In  surveying  liie  whole  extent  of  the  New 
World,  it  was  foimd  to  contain  two  great  families,  one  in  the  lowest 
stage  of  civilisation,  composed  of  hunters,  and  another  nearly  as  far 
advanced  in  refinement  as  the  semi-civilised  empires  of  Asia.  The 
more  polished  races  were  probably  unacquainted  with  the  existence 
of  each  other,  on  the  different  continents  of  America,  and  had  as 
little  intercourse  with  the  barbarian  tribes  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded. Yet  they  had  some  things  in  common  both  with  these 
last  and  with  one  another,  which  remarkably  distinguished  them  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World.  They  had  a  common  complexion 
and  physical  organisation, — at  least,  bearing  a  more  uniform  char- 
acter than  is  found  among  the  nations  of  any  other  quarter  of  the 
globe.  They  had  some  usages  and  insriturions  in  common,  and  spoke 
knguages  of  similar  construction,  curiously  distinguished  from  uiose 
in  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

Whence  did  the  refinement  of  these  mwe  polished  races  come  ? 
Was  it  only  a  higher  development  of  the  same  Indian  character, 
which  we  see,  in  iJie  more  northern  latitudes,  defying  every  attempt 
at  permanent  civilisarion  ?  Was  it  engrafted  on  a  race  of  higher 
order  in  the  scale  originally,  but  self-instructed,  working  its  way 
upward  by  its  own  powers  ?  Was  it,  in  short,  an  indigenous  civilisa- 
tion f  or  was  it  borrowed  in  some  degree  from  the  nadons  in  the 
Eastern  World  \  If  indigenous,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  singular 
coincidence  with  the  East  in  institutions  and  opinions  \  If  Oriental, 
how  shall  we  account  for  the  great  dissimilarity  in  language,  and  for 
the  ignorance  of  some  of  the  most  simple  and  useful  arts,  which, 
once  known,  it  would  seem  scarcely  possible  should  have  been  for- 
gotten ?  TTiis  b  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx,  which  no  (Edipus  has  yet 
had  the  ingenuity  to  solve.  It  is,  however,  a  question  of  deep  interest 
to  every  curious  and  intelligent  observer  of  his  species.  And  it  has 
accordingly  occupied  the  thoughts  of  men,  from  the  first  discovery  of 
the  country  to  the  present  time ;  when  the  extraordinary  monu- 
ments brought  to  light  in  Central  America  have  given  a  new  impulse 
to  inquiry,  by  suggesting  the  probability, — ^the  possibility,  rather, — 
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that  surer  evidences  than  any  hitherto  known  might  be  afforded 
for  estabUshing  the  fact  of  a  positive  communication  with  the  other 
hemisphere. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  add  many  pages  to  the  volumes  already 
written  on  this  inexhaustible  topic.  The  subject — as  remarked  by  a 
writer,  of  a  philosophical  mind  himself,  and  one  who  has  done  more 
than  any  other  for  the  solution  of  the  mystery — ^is  of  too  speculative 
a  nature  for  history,  almost  for  philosophy.-^  But  this  work  would  be 
incomplete,  without  affording  the  reader  the  means  of  judging  for 
himself  as  to  the  true  sources  of  the  peculiar  civilisation  already 
described,  by  exhibiting  to  him  the  alleged  points  of  resemblance 
with  the  ancient  continent.  In  doing  tlm,  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
my  proper  subject,  the  Mexicans,  or  to  what,  in  some  way  or  other, 
may  have  a  bearing  on  this  subject ;  proposing  to  state  only  real 
points  of  resemblance,  as  they  are  supported  by  evidence,  and  stnpped, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  the  illusions  with  which  they  have  been  invested 
by  the  pious  credulity  of  one  party,  and  the  visionary  system-buildii^ 
of  another. 

An  obvious  analogy  is  found  in  cosmogonal  traditions^  and  religious 
usages.  The  reader  has  already  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
Aztec  system  of  four  great  cycles,  at  the  end  of  each  of  which  the 
world  was  destroyed,  to  be  again  regenerated.'  The  belief  in  these 
periodical  convulsions  of  nature,  through  the  agency  of  some  one  or 
other  of  the  elements,  was  familiar  to  many  countries  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere ;  and  though  varying  in  detail,  the  general  resemblance 
of  outUae  furnishes  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  common  origin.' 

No  tradition  has  been  more  widely  spread  among  nations  than 
that  of  a  Deluge.  Independently  of  tradition,  indeed,  it  would 
seem  to  be  naturally  suggested  by  the  interior  structure  of  the  earth, 
and  by  the  elevated  places  on  which  marine  substances  are  found 
to  be  deposited.  It  was  the  received  notion,  under  some  form  or 
other,  of  the  most  civilised  people  in  the  Old  World,  and  of  the 
barbarians  of  the  New.*  "Ilie  Aztecs  combined  with  this  some 
particular  circumstances  of  a  more  arbitrary  character,  resembling 
the  accounts  of  the  East.  They  believed  tKat  two  persons  survived 
the  Deluge,  a  man,  named  Cozcox,  and  his  wife.  Their  heads  are 
represented  m  ancient  paintings,  together  with  a  boat  floating  on  the 
waters,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain.  A  dove  is  also  depicted,  with 
the  hieroglyphical  emblem  of  languages  in  his  mouth,  which  he  is 
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distributing  to  the  children  of  Coxcoi,  who  were  born  dumb.^  The 
neighbouring  people  of  Mechoacan,  inhabiting  the  same  high  plains 
of  the  Andes,  had  a  still  farther  tradition,  that  the  boat  in  which 
Tezpi,  their  Noah,  escaped,  was  filled  with  various  kinds  of  animals 
and  birds.  After  some  time,  a  vulture  was  sent  out  from  it,  but 
remained  feeding  on  the  dead  bodies  of  the  giants,  which  had  been 
left  on  the  earth,  as  the  waters  subsided.  The  little  hamming  bird, 
huitzitzilin,  was  then  sent  forth,  and  returned  with  a  twig  in  its 
mouth.  The  coincidence  of  both  these  accounts  with  the  Hebrew 
and  Chaldean  narratives  is  obvious.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  the 
authorit7  for  the  Mechoacan  version  were  more  satisfactory.^ 

On  die  way  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  capital,  not  far  from  the 
modern  city  of  Puebla,  stands  the  venerable  reUc, — ^with  which  the 
reader  has  become  famUiar  in  the  course  of  the  narrative, — called  the 
temple  of  Cholala.  It  is,  as  he  vrill  remember,  a  pyramidal  mound, 
built,  or  rather  cased,  with  unburnt  briclc,  rising  to  the  height  of 
nearly  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  The  popular  tradition  of  the 
natives  is,  that  it  was  erected  by  a  family  of  giants,  who  had  escaped 
the  great  inundation,  and  designed  to  raise  the  building  to  the  clouds ; 
but  the  gods,  offended  with  their  presumption,  sent  fires  from  heaven 
on  the  pyramid,  and  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  attempt.' 
The  partial  coincidence  of  this  legend  with  the  Hebrew  account  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  received  also  by  other  nations  of  the  £ast> 
cannot  be  denied.'  But  one  who  has  not  examined  the  subject, 
vrill  scarcely  credit  what  bold  hypotheses  have  been  reared  on  this 
slender  basis. 

Another  point  of  coincidence  is  fotmd  in  the  goddess  Ctoacoatl, 
"  our  lady  and  mother ;  "  "  the  first  goddess  who  brought  forth  ;  " 
"  who  bequeathed  the  sufferings  of  childbirth  to  women,  as  the 
tribute  of  death ;  '*  "  by  whom  sin  came  into  the  world."  Such 
was  the  remarkable  language  applied  by  the  Aztecs  to  this  venerated 
deity.  She  was  usually  represented  with  a  serpent  near  her ;  and 
her  name  signified  the  "  serpent-woman.'*  In  all  this  we  see  much 
to  remind  us  of  the  mother  of  the  human  family,  the  Eve  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Syrian  nations.' 

But  none  of  the  deities  of  the  country  suggested  such  astonish- 
ing analogies  with  Scripture,  as  Quetzalcoatl,  with  whom  the  reader 
has  already  been  made  acquainted.'  He  was  the  white  man,  wearing 
a  long  beard,  who  came  from  the  East ;  and  who,  after  presiding 
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over  the  golden  age  of  Anahuac,  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  he 
had  come,  on  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean.  As  he  promised  to  return 
at  some  future  day,  his  reappearance  was  looked  for  with  confidence 
by  each  succeeding  generation.  There  ia  little  in  these  circumstances 
to  lemiad  one  of  Christianity.  But  the  curious  antiquaries  of  Mexico 
found  out,  that  to  this  god  were  to  be  referred  the  institution  of 
ecclesiastical  communities,  reminding  one  of  the  monastic  societies 
of  the  Old  World  ;  that  of  the  rites  of  confession  and  penance  ;  and 
the  knowledge  even  of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  In- 
carnation !  ^  One  party,  with  pious  industry,  accumulated  proofs 
to  establish  his  identity  with  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas ;  *  while  an- 
other, with  less  scrupulous  faith,  saw,  in  his  anticipated  advent  to 
regenerate  the  nation,  the  type,  dim-veiled,  of  the  Messiah  ! ' 

Yet  we  should  have  charity  for  the  missionaries  who  first  landed 
in  this  world  of  wonders ;  where,  while  man  and  nature  wore  so 
strange  an  aspect,  they  were  astonished  by  occasional  gHn:n)ses  of 
rites  and  ceremonies  which  reminded  them  of  a  purer  faith.  In  their 
amazement,  they  did  not  reflect,  whether  these  things  were  not  the 
natural  expression  of  the  religious  feeling  common  to  all  nations  who 
have  reached  even  a  moderate  civilisation.  They  did  not  inquire, 
whether  the  same  things  were  not  practised  by  other  idolatrous  people. 
They  could  not  suppress  their  wonder,  as  they  beheld  the  Cross, 
the  sacred  emblem  of  their  own  faith,  raised  as  an  object  of  worship 
in  the  temples  of  Anahuac.  They  met  with  it  in  various  places  ;  and 
the  image  of  a  cross  may  be  seen  at  this  day,  sculptured  in  bas-relief, 
on  the  walls  of  one  of  the  buildings  of  Falenque,  while  a  figure  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  a  child  is  held  up  to  it,  as  if  in  adoration.^ 

Their  surprise  was  heightened,  when  they  witnessed  a  religious 
rite  which  reminded  them  of  the  Christian  communion.  On  these 
occasions,  an  image  of  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Aztecs  was  made 
of  the  flour  of  maize,  mixed  with  blood,  and,  after  consecration, 
by  the  priests,  was  distributed  among  the  people,  who,  as  they  ate 
it,  "  showed  signs  of  humiliation  and  sorrow,  declaring  it  was  the 
flesh  of  the  deity ! "  ^  How  could  the  Roman  Catholic  fail  to 
recognise  the  awful  ceremony  of  the  Eucharist  ? 

With  the  same  feelings  they  witnessed  another  ceremony,  that 

of  the  Aztec  baprism ;    in  which,  after  a  solemn  invocation,  the 

head  and  lips  of  the  infant  were  touched  with  water,  and  a  name 

was  given  to  it ;  while  the   goddess  Cioacoatl,  who  presided  over 
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childbirth,  was  implored,  "  that  the  sin,  which  was  given  to  us  before 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  might  not  visit  the  child,  but  that, 
cleansed  by  these  waters,  it  might  live,  and  be  bom  anew !  "  * 

It  is  true,  these  several  rites  were  attended  with  many  peculiarities, 
veiy  unlike  those  in  any  Christian  charch.  Bat  the  fathers  fastened 
their  eyes  exclusively  on  the  points  of  resemblance.  TTiey  were  not 
aware  that  the  Cross  was  the  symbol  of  worship,  of  die  highest 
antiquity,  in  Egypt  and  Syria ; '  and  that  rites,  resembling  those 
of  communion  '  and  baptism,  were  practised  by  Pagan  nations,  on 
whom  the  light  of  Christianin^  had  never  shone.*  In  their  amaze- 
ment, they  not  only  magnified  what  they  saw,  but  were  perpetually 
cheated  by  the  illusions  of  their  own  heated  imaginations.  In  this 
they  were  admirably  assisted  by  their  Mexican  converts,  proud  to 
establish — and  half  believing  it  themselves — a  correspondence  between 
their  own  faith  and  that  of  their  conquerors.^ 

The  ingenuity  of  the  chronicler  was  taxed  to  find  out  analogies 
between  the  Aztec  and  Scripture  histories,  both  old  and  new.  The 
migration  from  Aztlan  to  Anahuac  was  typical  of  the  Jewish  exodus.* 
The  places  where  the  Mexicans  halted  on  the  march,  were  identified 
with  those  in  the  journey  of  the  Israelites  ;  ^  and  the  name  of  Mexico 
itself  was  found  to  be  nearly  identical  with  the  Hebrew  name  for 
the  Messiah.  The  Mexican  hieroglyphics  afforded  a  boundless  field 
for  the  display  of  this  critical  acuteness.  The  most  remarkable 
passages  in  uke  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  read  in  their  mysterious 
characters ;  and  the  eye  of  faith  could  trace  there  the  whole  story 
of  the  Passion,  the  Saviour  suspended  from  the  Cross,  and  the  Virgin 
Mary  with  her  attendant  angeu  !  ^ 

The  Jewish  and  Christian  schemes  were  strangely  mingled 
together,  and  the  brains  of  the  good  fathers  were  still  further  be- 
wildered by  the  mixture  of  heathenish  abominations,  which  were  so 
closely  intertwined  with  the  most  orthodox  observances.  In  their 
perplexity,  they  looked  on  the  whole  as  the  delusion  of  the  Devil, 
who  counterfeited  the  rites  of  Christianity  and  the  traditions  of  the 
chosen  people,  that  he  might  allure  his  wretched  victims  to  their 
own  destruction.* 

But,  although  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  to  this  startling  sup- 
position, nor  even  to  call  up  an  apostle  from  the  dead,  or  any  later 
missionary,  to  explain  the  coincidences  with  Christianity,  yet  these 
coincidences  must  be  allowed  to  furnish  an  argument  in  favour  of 
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some  primitive  communication  with  that  great  brotherhood  of 
nations  on  the  old  continent,  among  whom  similar  ideas  have  been 
so  widely  diffused.  The  probability  of  such  a  communication, 
especially  vrith  Eastern  Asia,  is  much  strengthened  by  the  resemblance 
of  sacerdotal  institutions,  and  of  some  religious  rites,  as  those  of 
marriage,^  and  the  burial  of  the  dead ; '  by  the  practice  of  human 
sacrifices,  and  even  of  cannibalism,  traces  of  which  are  discernible 
in  the  Mongol  races ; '  and,  lastly,  by  a  conformity  of  social  usages 
and  manners,  so  striking,  that  the  description  of  Montezuma's  court 
may  well  pass  for  that  of  the  Grand  Khan's,  as  depicted  by  Maunde- 
ville  and  Marco  Polo.*  It  would  occupy  too  much  room  to  go  into 
details  in  this  matter,  without  which,  nowever,  the  strength  of  the 
argument  cannot  be  felt,  nor  fully  established.  It  has  been  done  by 
omers ;  and  an  occasional  coincidence  has  been  adverted  to  in  the 
preceding  chapters. 

It  is  true,  we  should  be  very  slow  to  infer  identity,  or  even  corre- 
spondence, between  nations,  from  a  partial  resemblance  of  habits 
and  institutions.  Where  this  relates  to  manners,  and  is  founded  on 
caprice,  it  is  not  more  conclusive  than  when  it  flows  from  the  spon- 
taneous suggestions  of  nature,  common  to  all.  The  resemblance, 
in  the  one  case,  may  be  referred  to  accident ;  in  the  other,  to  the 
constitution  of  man.  But  there  are  certain  arbitrary  peculiarities, 
which,  when  found  in  different  nations,  reasonably  suggest  the  idea 
of  some  previous  communication  between  them.  Who  can  doubt 
the  existence  of  an  affinity,  or,  at  least,  intercourse,  between  tribes, 
who  had  the  same  strange  habit  of  burying  the  dead  in  a  sitting 
posture,  as  was  practised,  to  some  extent,  by  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
aborigines,  from  Canada  to  Patagonia  f  ^  The  habit  of  burning  the 
dead,  familiar  to  both  Mongols  and  Aztecs,  is,  in  itself,  but  slender 
proof  of  a  common  origin.  The  body  must  be  disposed  of  in  some 
way ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  as  natursd  as  any  other.  But  when  to 
this  is  added  the  circumstance  of  collecting  the  ashes  in  a  vase,  and 
depositing  the  single  article  of  a  precious  stone  along  with  them,  the 
coincidence  is  remarkable.*  Such  minute  coincidences  are  not  un- 
frequent ;  while  the  accumulation  of  those  of  a  more  general  char- 
acter, though  individually  of  Uttle  account,  greatly  strengthens  the 
probability  of  a  communication  with  the  East. 

A  proof  of  a  higher  kind  is  found  in  the  analogies  of  science.  We 
have  seen  the  peculiar  chronological  system  of  the  Aztecs ;  their 
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method  of  distributing  the  years  into  cycles,  and  of  reckoning  by 
means  of  periodical  series,  instead  of  numbers.  A  similar  process 
was  used  by  the  various  A^iadc  nations  of  the  Mongol  family,  from 
India  to  Japan.  Their  cycles,  indeed,  consisted  of  sixty,  instead  of 
fifty-two  years ;  and,  for  the  terms  of  their  periodical  series,  they 
employed  the  names  of  the  elements,  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
of  which  latter  the  Mexicans,  probably,  had  no  knowledge.  But 
the  principle  was  precisely  the  same.^ 

A  correspondence  quite  as  extraordinary  is  found  between  the 
hieroglyphics  used  by  the  Aztecs  for  the  signs  of  the  days,  and  those 
zodiacal  signs  which  the  Eastern  Asiatics  employed  as  one  of  the 
terms  of  meir  series.  The  symbols  in  the  Mongolian  calendar  are 
borrowed  from  animals.  Four  of  the  twelve  are  the  same  as  the 
Aztec.  Three  others  are  as  nearly  the  same  as  the  different  species 
of  animals  in  the  two  hemispheres  would  allow.  The  remaining  five 
refer  to  no  creature  then  found  in  Anahuac'  The  resemblance  went 
as  far  as  it  could.^  The  similarity  of  these  conventional  symbols, 
among  the  several  nations  of  the  East,  can  hardly  fail  to  carry  con- 
viction of  a  common  origin  for  the  system  as  regards  them.  Why 
should  not  a  similar  conclusion  be  applied  to  the  Aztec  calendar, 
which,  although  relating  to  days,  insteaa  of  years,  was,  like  the  Asiatic, 
equally  appropriated  to  chronological  uses,  and  to  those  of  divination.* 

I  shall  pass  over  the  further  resemblance  to  the  Persians,  shown 
in  the  adjustment  of  time  by  a  similar  system  of  intercalation ; " 
and  to  the  Egyptians,  in  the  celebration  of  the  remarkable  festival 
of  the  winter  solstice ; '  since,  although  sufHcientiy  curious,  the 
coincidences  might  be  accidental,  and  add  little  to  the  weight  of 
evidence  offered  by  an  agreement  in  combinations,  of  so  complex 
and  artificial  a  character,  as  those  before  stated. 

Amidst  these  intellectual  analogies,  one  would  expect  to  meet 
with  that  of  language,  the  vehicle  of  intellectual  communication, 
which  usually  exhibits  traces  of  its  origin,  even  when  the  science 
and  literature,  that  are  embodied  in  it,  have  widely  diverged.  No 
inquiry,  however,  has  led  to  less  satisfactory  results.  The  languages 
spread  over  the  western  continent  far  exceed  in  number  those  found 
in  any  equal  population  in  the  eastern.'  They  exhibit  the  remark- 
able anomaly  of  differing  as  widely  in  etymology  as  they  agree  in 
organbation ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  bear  some  slight 
affinity  to  the  languages  of  the  Old  World  in  the  former  particular, 
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they  have  no  resemblance  to  them  whatever  in  the  latter.*  The 
MezicaD  was  spoken  for  an  extent  of  three  hundred  leagues.  But 
within  the  boundaries  of  New  Spain  more  than  twenty  languages 
were  found ;  not  simply  dialects,  but,  in  many  instances,  radically 
different.*  All  these  idioms,  however,  with  one  exception,  conformed 
to  that  peculiar  synthetic  structure,  by  which  every  Indian  dialect 
appears  to  have  been  fashioned,  from  the  land  of  the  Esquimaux  to 
Terra  del  Fuego  ; "  a  system,  which,  bringing  the  greatest  number  of 
ideas  within  the  smallest  possible  compass,  condenses  whole  sentences 
into  a  single  word,*  displaying  a  curious  mechanism,  in  which  some 
discern  the  hand  of  the  philosopher,  and  others  only  the  spontaneous 
efforts  of  the  savage.^ 

The  etymological  affinities  detected  with  the  ancient  continent 
are  not  very  numerous,  and  they  are  drawn  indiscriminately  from 
all  the  tribes  scattered  over  America.  On  the  whole,  more  analogies 
have  been  found  with  the  idioms  of  Asia,  than  with  those  of  any 
other  quarter.  But  their  amount  is  too  inconsiderable  to  balance 
the  opposite  conclusion  inferred  by  a  total  dissimilarity  of  structure.* 
A  remarkable  exception  is  found  in  the  Othomi  or  Otomie  language, 
which  covers  a  wider  territory  than  any  other  but  the  Mexican,  in 
New  Spain ; '  and  which,  both  in  its  monosyllabic  composition,  so 
different  from  those  around  it,  and  in  its  vocabulary,  shows  a  very 
singular  afHnity  to  the  Chinese.^  The  existence  of  this  insulated 
idiom,  in  the  heart  of  this  vast  continent,  offers  a  curious  theme  for 
speculation,  entirely  beyond  the  province  of  history. 

The  American  languages,  so  numerous  and  widely  diversified, 

f)resent  an  immense  field  of  inquiry,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
abours  of  several  distinguished  philologists,  remains  yet  to  be  explored. 
It  is  only  after  a  large  comparison  of  examples  that  conclusions  founded 
on  analogy  can  be  trusted.  The  difficulty  of  making  such  com- 
parisons increases  with  time,  from  the  facility  which  the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  Indian  languages  affords  for  new  combinations ; 
while  the  insensible  influence  of  contact  with  civilised  man,  in  pro- 
ducing these,  must  lead  to  a  still  further  distrust  of  our  conclusions. 

The  theory  of  an  Asiatic  origin  for  Aztec  civilisation  derives 
stronger  confirmation  from  the  light  of  traiition^  which,  shining 
steadily  from  the  far  North-west,  pierces  through  the  dark  shadows 
that  history  and  mythology  have  auke  thrown  around  the  antiquities 
of  the  country.  Traditions  of  a  western  or  north-western  origin 
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were  found  among  the  more  barbarous  tribes,'  and  by  the  Mexicans 
were  preserved  both  orally  and  in  their  hierogl)^hical  maps,  where 
the  different  stages  of  their  migration  are  carefulh^  noted.  But  who 
at  this  day  shall  read  them  ?  '  They  are  admitted  to  agree,  however, 
in  representing  the  populous  north  as  the  prolific  hive  of  the  American 
races.'  In  this  quarter  were  placed  their  Aztlan  and  their  Huehueta- 
pallan ;  the  bright  abodes  of  their  ancestors,  whose  warlike  exploits 
rivalled  those  which  the  Teutonic  nations  have  recorded  of  Odin 
and  the  mythic  heroes  of  Scandinavia.  From  this  quarter  the  Toltecs, 
the  Chichemecs,  and  the  kindred  races  of  the  Nahuatlacs,  came  suc- 
cessively up  the  great  plateau  of  the  Andes,  spreading  over  its  hills 
and  valleys,  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.* 

Antiquaries  have  industriously  sought  to  detect  some  still  sur- 
viving traces  of  these  migrations.  In  the  north-western  districts  of 
New  Spain,  at  a  thousand  miles'  distance  from  the  capital,  dialects 
have  been  discovered,  showing  intimate  affinity  with  the  Mexican.^ 
Along  the  Rio  Gila,  remains  of  popolous  towns  are  to  be  seen,  quite 
worthy  of  the  Aztecs  in  their  style  of  architecture.*  The  country 
north  of  the  great  Rio  Colorado  has  been  imperfectly  explored  ;  but, 
in  the  higher  latitudes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nootka,  tribes  still 
exist,  whose  dialects,  both  in  the  termination  and  general  sound  of 
the  words,  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Mexican.'  Such  are 
the  vestiges,  few  indeed  and  feeble,  that  still  exist  to  attest  the  truth 
of  traditions,  which  themselves  have  remained  steady  and  consistent 
through  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  the  migrations  of  successive  races. 

The  conclusions  suggested  by  the  intellectual  and  moral  analogies 
with  Eastern  Asia  derive  considerable  support  from  those  of  a  physical 
nature.  The  aborigines  of  the  Western  World  were  distinguished 
by  certain  peculiarities  of  organisation,  which  have  led  physiologists 
to  regard  them  as  a  separate  race.  These  peculiarities  are  shown  in 
their  reddish  complexion,  approaching  a  cinnamon  colour ;  their 
straight,  black,  and  exceedingly  glossy  hair ;  their  beard  thin,  and  ' 
usually  eradicated  ;  *  their  high  cheek-bones,  eyes  obliquely  directed 
towards  the  temples,  prominent  noses,  and  narrow  foreheads,  faUing 
backwards  with  a  greater  inclination  than  those  of  any  other  race 
except  the  African.*  From  this  general  standard,  however,  there 
are  deviations,  in  the  same  manner,  if  not  to  the  same  extent,  as 
in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  though  these  deviations  do  not  seem 
to  be  influenced  by  the  same  laws  of  local  position.^*  Anatomists, 
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also,  have  discerned  in  crania  disinterred  from  the  mounds,  and  i^ 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  high  plains  of  the  Cordilleras,  an 
obvious  di£Eerence  from  those  of  the  more  barbarous  tribes.  This 
is  seen  especially  in  the  ampler  forehead,  intimating  a  decided  intel- 
lectual superiority.^  These  characteristics  are  found  to  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Mongolian  family,  and  especially  to  the 
people  of  Eastern  Tartary  ;  *  so  that,  notwithstanding  certain  differ- 
ences recognised  by  physiologists,  the  skulls  of  the  two  races  could 
not  be  readily  distinguished  from  one  another  by  a  common  observer. 
No  inference  can  be  surely  drawn,  however,  without  a  wide  range  of 
comparison.  That  hitherto  made  has  been  chiefly  founded  on 
specimens  from  the  barbarous  tribes.'  Perhaps  a  closer  comparison 
with  the  more  civilised  may  supply  still  stronger  evidence  of  affinity.* 

In  seeking  for  analogies  with  the  Old  World,  we  should  not  pass 
by  in  silence  the  archiUctural  remains  of  the  country,  which,  indeed, 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  pyramidal  structures  of  the  East,  have 
suggested  to  more  than  one  antiquary  the  idea  of  a  common  origin.* 
The  Spanish  invaders,  it  is  true,  assailed  the  Indian  buildings,  especially 
those  of  a  religious  character,  with  all  the  fury  of  fanaticism.  The 
same  spirit  survived  in  the  generations  which  succeeded.  The  war 
has  never  ceased  against  the  monuments  of  the  country ;  and  the 
few  that  fanaticism  has  spared  have  been  nearly  all  demolished  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  utiHty.  Of  all  the  stately  edifices,  so  much  extolled 
by  me  Spaniards  who  first  visited  the  country,  there  are  scarcely 
more  vestiges  at  the  present  day  than  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  those 
regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which  once  swarmed  with  populous 
cities,  the  great  marts  of  luxury  and  commerce.'  Yet  some  of  these 
remains,  like  the  temple  of  Xochicalco,'  the  palaces  of  Tezcotzinco, 
the  colossal  calendar-stone  in  the  capital,^  are  of  sufficient  magnitude, 
and  wrought  with  sufficient  skill,  to  attest  mechanical  powers  in  the 
Aztecs  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians. 

But,  if  the  remains  on  the  Mexican  soil  are  so  scanty,  they  multiply 
as  we  descend  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  Cordilleras,  traverse  the 
rich  Valley  of  Oaxaca,  and  penetrate  the  forests  of  Chiapa  and  Yuca- 
tan. In  the  midst  of  these  lonely  regions,  we  met  with  the  ruins, 
recently  discovered,  of  several  ancient  cities,  Mitla,  Falenque,  and 
Itzalana  or  Uxmal,'  which  argue  a  higher  civilisation  than  anything 
yet  found  on  the  American  continent ;  and,  although  it  was  not  the 
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Mexicans  who  built  these  cities,  yet  as  they  are  probably  the  work  of 
cognate  races,  the  present  inquiry  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
attempt  to  ascertam  what  light  they  can  throw  on  the  origin  of  the 
Indian,  and  consequently  of  the  Aztec,  civilisation.^ 

Few  worfa  of  art  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any 
of  the  ruins.  Some  of  them,  consisting  of  earthen  or  marble  vases, 
fragments  of  statues,  and  the  lite,  are  fantastic,  and  even  hideous : 
others  show  much  grace  and  beauty  of  design,  and  are  apparently 
well  executed.*  It  may  seem  extraordinary,  that  no  iron  in  the 
buildings  themselves,  nor  iron  tools,  should  have  been  discovered, 
considering  that  the  materials  used  are  chiefly  granite,  very  hard, 
and  carefully  hewn  and  polished.  Red  copper  cmsels  and  axes  have 
been  picked  up  in  the  midst  of  large  blocks  of  granite  imperfectly 
cut,  with  fragments  of  pillars  and  architraves,  in  the  quarries  near 
Mitla.^  Tools  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  discovered,  also,  in  the 
quarries  near  Thebes  ;  and  the  difficulty,  nay,  impossibility,  of  cutting 
such  masses  from  the  living  rock,  with  any  tools  which  we  possess, 
except  iron,  has  confirmed  an  ingenious  writer  in  the  supposition, 
that  this  metal  must  have  been  employed  by  the  Egyptians,  but 
that  its  tendency  to  decomposition,  especially  in  a  nitrous  soil,  has 
prevented  any  specimens  of  it  from  being  preserved.*  Yet  iron  has 
been  found,  after  the  lapse  of  some  thousands  of  years,  in  the  remains 
of  antiquity ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Mexicans,  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Conquest,  used  only  instruments  of  copper,  with  an  alloy  of 
tin,  and  a  siliceous  powder,  to  cut  the  hardest  stones,  and  some  of 
them  of  enormous  dimensions.^  This  fact,  with  the  addirional 
drcumstance,  that  only  similar  tools  have  been  found  in  Central 
America,  strengthens  Uie  conclusion,  that  iron  was  neither  known 
there,  nor  in  ancient  Egypt. 

But  what  are  the  nations  of  the  Old  Continent  whose  style  of 
architecture  bears  most  resemblance  to  that  of  the  remarkable  monu- 
ments of  Chiapa  and  Yucatan  ?  The  points  of  resemblance  will, 
probably,  be  found  neither  numerous  nor  decisive.  There  is,  indeed, 
some  analogy  both  to  the  Egyptian  and  the  Asiatic  style  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  pyramidal,  terrace-formed  bases  on  which  the  buildings 
repose,  resembling,  also,  the  Toltec  and  Mexican  teocalli.  A  similar 
care,  also,  is  observed  in  the  people  of  both  hemispheres,  to  adjust 
the  position  of  their  buildings  by  the  cardinal  pomts.  The  walls 
in  both  are  covered  with  figures  and  hieroglyphics,  which,  on  the 
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American,  as  on  the  Egyptian,  may  be  designed,  perhaps,  to  record  the 
laws  and  historical  annals  of  the  nation.  These  figures,  as  well  as  the 
buildings  themselves,  are  found  to  have  been  stained  with  various 
dyes,  principally  vermilion ;  *  a  favourite  colour  with  the  Egyptians, 
aUo,  who  painted  their  colossal  statues  and  temples  of  granite.' 
Notwithstanding  these  points  of  similarity,  the  Falenque  archi- 
tecture has  little  to  remind  us  of  the  Egyptian,  or  of  the  Oriental. 
It  is,  indeed,  more  conformable  in  the  perpendicular  elevation  of  the 
walls,  the  moderate  size  of  the  stones,  and  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  parts  to  the  European.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  to  have  a 
character  of  originality  peculiar  to  itself. 

More  positive  proofs  of  communication  with  the  East  might  be 
looked  for  in  their  sculpture,  and  in  the  conventional  forms  of  their 
hieroglyphics.  But  the  sculptures  on  the  Falenque  buildings  are 
in  relief,  unlike  the  Egyptian,  which  are  usually  in  intaglio.  The 
Egyptians  were  not  very  successful  in  their  representations  of  the 
human  figure,  which  are  on  the  same  invariable  model,  always  in 
profile,  from  the  greater  facility  of  execution  this  presents  over  the 
front  view  ;  the  full  eye  is  placed  on  the  side  of  the  head,  while  the 
countenance  is  similar  in  all,  and  perfectly  destitute  of  expression.* 
The  Falenque  artists  were  equally  awkward  in  representing  the  various 
attitudes  of  the  body,  which  they  delineated  also  in  profile.  But  the 
parts  are  executed  with  much  correctness,  and  sometimes  gracefully  ; 
the  costume  is  rich  and  various ;  and  the  ornamented  head-dress, 
typical,  perhaps,  like  the  Aztec,  of  the  name  and  condition  of  the 
party,  conforms  in  its  magnificence  to  the  Oriental  taste.  The 
countenance  is  various,  and  often  expressive.  The  contour  of  the 
head  is,  indeed,  most  extraordinary,  describing  almost  a  semicircle 
from  the  forehead  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  contracted  towards  the 
crown,  whether  from  the  artificial  pressure  practised  by  many  of  the 
aborigines,  or  from  some  preposterous  notion  of  ideal  beauty.*  But, 
while  superior  in  the  execution  of  the  details,  the  Falenque  artist 
was  far  inferior  to  the  Egyptian  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
objects  displayed  by  him,  which,  on  the  Theban  temples,  compre- 
hend animals  as  well  as  men,  and  almost  every  conceivable  object  of 
use,  or  elegant  art. 

The  hieroglyphics  are  too  few  on  the  American  buildings  to 
authorise  any  decisive  inference.  On  comparing  them,  however, 
with  those  of  the  Dresden  codex,  probably  from  this  same  quarter 
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of  the  country/  with  those  on  the  monument  of  XochJcalco,  and  with 
the  ruder  picture-writing  of  the  Aztecs,  it  is  not  easy  to  discern  any- 
thing which  indicates  a  common  sptem.  Still  less  obvious  is  the 
resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  characters,  whose  refined  and  delicate 
abbreviations  approach  almost  to  the  simplicity  of  an  alphabet.  Yet 
the  Palenque  writing  shows  an  advanced  stage  of  the  art ;  and, 
though  somewhat  clumsy,  intimates,  by  the  conventional  and 
arbitrary  forms  of  the  hieroglyphics,  that  it  was  symbolical,  and  per- 
haps phonetic,  in  its  character.^  lliat  its  mysterious  import  will  ever 
be  deciphered,  is  scarcely  to  be  expected.  The  language  of  the  race 
who  employed  it,  the  race  itself,  is  unknown.  And  it  is  not  likely 
that  another  Rosetta  stone  will  be  fotmd,  with  its  trilingual  inscrip- 
tion, to  supply  the  means  of  comparison,  and  to  guide  the  American 
Champollion  in  the  path  of  discovery. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  these  mysterious  monuments 
of  a  lost  civilisation,  without  a  strong  feeling  of  curiosity  as  to  who 
were  their  architects,  and  what  is  their  probable  age.  The  data 
on  which  to  rest  our  conjectures  of  their  age,  are  not  very  substantial ; 
although  some  find  in  Uiem  a  warrant  for  an  antiquity  of  thousands 
of  years,  coeval  with  the  architecture  of  Egypt  and  Hindostan.' 
But  the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphics,  and  the  apparent  duration 
of  trees,  are  vague  and  unsatisfactory.*  And  how  far  can  we  derive 
an  argument  from  the  discoloration  and  dilapidated  condition  of  the 
ruins,  when  we  find  so  many  structures  of  the  Middle  Ages,  dark  and 
mouldering  with  decay,  while  the  marbles  of  the  Acropolis,  and  the 
grey  stone  of  Piestum,  still  shine  in  their  primitive  splendour  ? 

There  are,  however,  undoubted  proofs  of  considerable  age  to 
be  found  there.  Trees  have  shot  up  in  the  midst  of  the  buildings, 
which  measure,  it  is  said,  more  than  nine  feet  in  diameter.^  A  sriU 
more  striking  fact  is  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  mould  in  one  of 
the  courts,  to  the  depth  of  nine  feet,  above  uie  pavement.'  This  in 
our  latitude  would  be  decisive  of  a  very  great  antiquity.  But,  in  the 
rich  soil  of  Yucatan,  and  under  the  ardent  sun  of  the  tropics,  vege- 
tation bursts  forth  with  irrepressible  exuberance,  and  generations  of 
plants  succeed  each  other  without  intermission,  leaving  an  accumula- 
tion of  deposits,  that  would  have  perished  under  a  northern  winter. 
Another  evidence  of  their  age  is  afforded  by  the  circumstance,  that, 
in  one  of  the  courts  of  Uimal,  the  granite  pavements,  on  which  the 
figures  of  tortoises  were  raised  in  relief,  is  worn  nearly  smooth  by  the 
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feet  of  the  crowds  who  have  passed  over  it ;  ^  a  curious  fact,  suggesting 
inferences  both  in  regard  to  the  age  and  the  popularioa  of  the  place. 
Lastly,  we  have  authority  for  carrying  back  the  date  of  many  of  these 
ruins  to  a  certain  period,  since  they  were  found  in  a  deserted,  and 
probably  dilapidated  state  by  the  first  Spaniards  who  entered  the 
country.  Their  notices,  indeed,  are  brief  and  casual,  for  the  old 
Conquerors  had  little  respect  for  works  of  art ;  *  and  it  is  fortunate 
for  these  structures  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  the  living  temples  of 
the  gods,  since  no  merit  of  architecture  probably,  would  have  availed 
to  save  them  from  the  general  doom  of  the  montunents  of  Mexico. 

If  we  find  it  so  difficult  to  settle  the  age  of  these  buildings,  what 
can  we  hope  to  know  of  their  architects  ?  Little  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  rude  people  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  The  old 
Tezcucan  chrordcler,  so  often  quoted  by  me,  the  best  authority  for 
the  traditions  of  his  country,  reports  that  the  Toltecs,  on  the  breaking 
up  of  their  empire, — ^which  he  places  earlier  than  most  authorities, 
in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, — migrating  from  Anahuac,  spread 
themselves  over  Guatemala,  Tecuantepec,  Campeachy,  and  the  coasts 
and  neighbouring  isles  on  both  sides  of  the  Isthmus.*  This  assertion, 
important,  considering  its  source,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  several 
of  the  nations  in  that  quarter  adopted  systems  of  astronomy  and 
chronology,  as  well  as  sacerdotal  institutions,  very  similar  to  the 
Aztecs,*  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  also  probably  derived  from 
the  Toltecs,  their  more  polished  predecessors  in  the  land. 

If  so  recent  a  date  for  the  construction  of  the  American  buildings 
be  thought  incompatible  with  this  oblivion  of  their  origin,  it  should 
be  remembered  how  treacherous  a  thing  b  tradition,  and  how  easily 
the  links  of  the  chain  are  severed.  "Die  builders  of  the  pyTaini(M 
had  been  forgotten  before  the  time  of  the  earliest  Greek  historians." 
The  antiquary  still  disputes,  whether  the  frightul  inclination  of  that 
architectural  miracle,  the  tower  of  Pisa,  standing  as  it  does,  in  the 
heart  of  a  populous  city,  was  the  work  of  accident  or  design.  And  we 
have  seen  how  soon  the  Tezcucans,  dwelling  amidst  the  ruins  of  their 
royal  palaces,  built  just  before  the  Conquest,  had  forgotten  their 
history,  while  the  more  inquisitive  traveller  refers  their  construction 
to  some  remote  period  before  the  Aztecs.' 

The  reader  nas  now  seen  the  principal  points  of  coincidence 
insisted  on  between  the  civilisation  of  ancient  Mexico,  and  that 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere.    In  presenting  them  to  him,  I  have 
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endeavoured  to  confine  myself  to  such  as  rest  on  sure  historic  grounds  ; 
and  not  so  much  to  offer  my  own  opinion,  as  to  enable  him  to  form 
one  for  himself.  There  are  some  material  embarrassments  in  the 
way  to  this,  however,  which  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  TTiese 
consist,  not  in  explaining  the  fact,  that,  while  the  mythic  system  and 
the  science  of  the  Aztecs  afford  some  striking  points  of  analogy  with 
the  Asiatic,  they  should  differ  in  so  many  more  ;  for  the  same  pheno- 
menon is  found  among  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  who  seem  to  have 
borrowed  from  one  another  those  ideas  only  which  were  best  suited 
to  their  peculiar  genius  and  institutions.  Nor  does  the  difficulty  lie 
in  accounting  for  the  great  dissimilarity  of  the  American  languages 
to  those  in  the  other  hemisphere  ;  for  the  difference  with  these  is  not 
greater  than  what  exists  among  themselves  ;  and  no  one  will  contend 
for  a  separate  origin  for  each  of  the  aboriginal  tribes.*  But  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  reconcile  the  knowledge  of  Oriental  science  with 
the  total  ignorance  of  some  of  the  most  serviceable  and  familiar  arts, 
as  the  use  of  milk,  and  of  iron,  for  example ;  arts  so  simple,  yet  so 
important  to  domestic  comfort,  that,  when  once  acqmred,  they 
could  hardly  be  lost. 

The  Aztecs  had  no  domesticated  animals  whatever.  And  we 
have  seen  that  they  em^oyed  bronze  as  a  substitute  for  iron,  for  all 
mechanical  purposes.  The  bison,  or  wild  cow,  of  America,  however, 
which  ranges  in  countless  herds  over  the  magwficent  prairies  of  the 
west,  yields  milk  like  the  tame  animal  of  the  same  species,  in  Asia 
and  Europe  ;  '  and  iron  was  scattered  in  large  masses  over  the  surface 
of  the  tableland.  Yet  there  have  been  people  considerably  civUised 
in  Eastern  Asia,  who  were  almost  equally  strangers  to  the  use  of  milk.' 
The  buffalo  range  was  not  so  much  on  the  western  coast,  as  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocl^  Mountains ;  *  and  the  migratory  Aztec 
might  well  doubt,  n^hether  the  wild,  uncouth  monsters,  whom  he 
occasionally  saw  bounding  with  such  fury  over  the  distant  plains, 
were  capable  of  domestication,  like  the  meek  animals  which  he  had 
left  grazing  in  the  green  pastures  of  Asia.  Iron,  too,  though  met 
with  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  was  more  tenacious,  and  harder 
to  work,  than  copper,  which  he  also  found  in  much  greater  quantities 
on  his  route.  It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  his  migration  may  have 
been  previous  to  the  time  when  iron  was  used  by  his  nation  ;  for  we 
have  seen  more  than  one  people  in  the  Old  World  employing  bronze 
and  copper,  with  entire  ignorance,  apparendy,  of  any  more  serviceable 
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metal.' — Such  is  the  explanation,  nnsatisfactoiy,  indeed,  bat  the 
best  that  suggests  itself,  of  this  curious  anomaly. 

The  consideration  of  these  and  similar  difficulties  has  led  some 
writers  to  regard  the  antique  American  civilisation  as  purely  in- 
digenous. Whichever  way  we  turn,  the  subject  is  full  of  embarrass- 
ment. It  is  easy,  indeed,  by  fastening  the  attention  on  one  portion 
of  it,  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  In  this  way,  while  some  feel  little 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  American  civilisation  original,  others, 
no  less  certaimy  discern  in  it  a  Hebrew,  or  an  Egyptian,  or  a  Chinese, 
or  a  Tartar  ongin,  as  their  ^es  are  attracted  by  the  light  of  analogy 
too  exclusively  to  this  or  the  other  quarter.  TTie  number  of  con- 
tradictory lights,  of  itself,  perplexes  the  judgment,  and  prevents 
us  from  arriving  at  a  precise  and  posirive  inference.  Indeed,  the 
affectation  of  this  in  so  doubtful  a  matter,  argues  a  most  unphilosophi- 
cal  mind.  Yet,  where  there  is  most  doubt,  there  is  often  the  most 
dogmatism. 

The  reader  of  the  preceding  pages,  may,  perhaps,  acquiesce  in 
the  general  conclusions, — not  startling  by  their  novelty, — 

First,  that  the  coincidences  are  sufficiently  strong  to  authorise 
a  belief  that  the  civilisation  of  Anahuac  was,  in  some  degree,  in- 
fluenced by  that  of  Eastern  Asia. 

And,  secondly,  that  the  discrepancies  are  such  as  to  cany  back 
the  communication  to  a  very  remote  period ;  so  remote,  that  this 
foreign  influence  has  been  too  feeble  to  interfere  materially  vrith  the 
grovrth  of  what  may  be  regarded,  in  its  essential  features,  as  a  peculiar 
and  indigenous  civilisation. 
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ORIGINAL  DOCUMENTS 
No.  I.— See  Vol.  I.,  85  (^,  p.  442  (note) 

ADVICE   OF   AN    AZTEC    MOTHER   TO    HER   DAUGHTER.      TRANSLATED   FROM 
SAHAGUN's  "  HISTORIA  DE  NUEVA  ESPASa,"  LIB.  6,  CAP.  I9 

[I  HAVE  thought  it  best  to  have  this  translation  made  in  the  most 
literal  manner,  that  the  reader  may  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  strange 
mixture  of  simplicity,  approaching  to  childishness,  and  moral  sub- 
limity, which  exists  togemer  in  the  original.  It  is  the  product  of  the 
twilight  of  civilisation.] 

M7  beloTcd  daughter,  vay  dear  little  dove,  you  Iiave  already  heard  and  attended 
to  the  words  which  your  father  hat  told  you.  They  are  precious  wordi,  and  such  ai  are 
rarely  ipoken  or  listened  to,  and  which  have  proceeded  from  the  bowels  and  heart,  in 
which  they  were  treasured  up ;  and  your  bdoved  father  well  knows  that  you  are  his 
daughter,  begotten  of  him,  are  his  blood,  and  his  flesh  ;  and  God  our  Lord  knows  that  it 
is  so.  Although  you  are  a  woman,  and  are  the  image  of  your  father,  what  more  can  I  say 
to  you  than  has  already  been  said  I  What  more  can  you  hear  than  what  you  have  heard 
from  your  lord  and  father  f  who  has  fully  told  you  what  it  b  becoming  for  you  to  do 
and  to  avoid ;  nor  is  there  anything  remaining  which  concerns  you,  that  he  has  not 
touched  upon.  Nevertheless,  that  I  may  do  towards  you  my  whole  duty,  I  will  say  to 
you  some  few  words. — The  fint  thing  that  I  eamesUy  charge  upon  you  is,  that  ygu 
observe  and  do  not  forget  what  your  father  has  now  told  you  ;  since  it  is  aU  very  precious ; 
and  persons  of  his  condition  rarely  publish  such  things  ;  for  they  are  the  words  which 
belong  to  the  noble  and  wise, — valuable  as  rich  jeweb.  See,  then,  that  you  take  them  and 
lay  them  up  in  your  heart,  and  write  them  in  your  bowels.  If  God  gives  you  life,  with 
these  same  words  will  you  teach  your  sons  and  daughters,  if  God  shall  give  you  them. — 
The  second  thing  that  I  desire  to  say  to  you,  b,  that  I  love  you  much,  thai  you  are  my 
dear  daughter.  Remember  that  nine  months  I  bore  you  in  my  womb,  that  you  were 
bora  and  brought  up  in  my  arms.  I  placed  you  in  your  cradle,  and  in  my  lap,  and  with 
my  milk  I  nursed  you.  This  I  tell  you,  in  order  that  you  may  know  that  I  and  your 
father  are  the  source  of  your  being  ;  it  is  we  who  now  instruct  you,  See  that  you  receive 
our  words,  and  treasure  them  in  your  breast. — ^Take  care  that  your  garments  are  such 
as  are  decent  and  proper  ;  and  observe  that  you  do  not  adorn  yourself  with  much  finery, 
since  this  is  a  mark  of  vanity  and  of  folly.  Ai  little  becoming  is  it,  that  your  drew  should 
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be  very  mean,  diity,  oi  ragged  ;  since  rags  are  a  mark  of  the  low,  and  of  those  who  are 
held  in  contempt.  Let  your  clothes  be  becoming  and  neat,  that  you  may  neither  appear 
fantastic  nor  mean.  When  you  speak,  do  not  hurry  your  words  from  uneasiness,  but 
speak  deliberately  and  calmly.  Do  not  raise  your  voice  very  high,  nor  speak  very  low, 
but  in  a  moderate  tone.  Neithet  mince,  when  you  speak,  nor  when  you  salute,  nor  speak 
through  your  nose  ;  but  let  your  words  be  pioper,  of  a  good  sound,  and  your  voice  gentle. 
Do  not  be  nice  in  the  choice  of  your  words.  In  walking,  my  daughter,  see  that  you  behave 
yourself  becomingly,  neither  going  with  haste,  nor  too  slowly  ;  since  it  is  an  evidence  of 
bong  puffed  up  to  walk  too  slowly,  and  walking  hastily  causes  a  vicious  habit  of  restlesi- 
ness  and  instabihiy.  Therefore  neither  walk  very  fast  nor  '^KTf  slow  ;  yet,  when  it  shall 
be  necessary  to  go  with  haste,  do  so, — in  this  use  your  discretion.  And  when  you  may 
be  obliged  to  jump  over  a  pool  of  water,  do  it  with  decency,  that  you  may  neither  appear 
clumsy  nor  light.  When  you  are  in  the  street,  do  not  carry  your  head  much  inclined, 
or  your  body  bent ;  nor  as  httle  go  with  your  head  very  much  raised  ;  since  it  is  a  mark  of 
ill  breeding  ;  walk  erect,  and  with  your  head  sUghtly  inclined.  Do  not  have  your  mouth 
covered,  or  your  face,  from  shame,  nor  go  loobng  like  a  near-sighted  person,  nor,  on  your 
way,  make  fantastic  movements  with  your  feet.  Walk  through  the  street  quietly,  and 
with  propriety.  Another  thing  that  you  must  attend  to,  my  daughter,  is,  that,  when  you 
are  in  the  street,  you  do  not  go  looking  hither  and  thither,  nor  turning  your  head  to  look 
at  this  and  that ;  walk  neither  looking  at  the  skies,  nor  on  the  ground.  Do  not  look 
upon  those  whom  you  meet  with  the  eye*  of  an  offended  person,  nor  have  the  appearance 
of  being  uneasy  ;  but  of  one  who  looks  upon  all  with  a  serene  countenance  ;  doing  this 
you  vrill  give  no  one  occasion  of  being  offended  with  you.  Show  a  becoming  counten- 
ance ;  that  you  may  neither  appear  morose,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  too  complaisant 
See,  my  daughter,  that  you  give  yourself  no  concern  about  the  words  you  may  hear,  in 
going  through  the  street,  nor  pay  any  regard  to  them,  let  those  who  come  and  go  say 
what  they  will.  Take  care  that  you  neither  answer  nor  speak,  but  act  as  if  you  neither 
heard  nor  understood  them  ;  since,  doing  in  this  manner,  no  one  will  be  able  to  say  with 
truth  that  you  have  said  anything  amiss.  See,  likewise,  my  daughter,  that  you  never 
paint  your  face,  or  stain  it  or  your  lips  with  colours,  in  order  to  appear  well ;  since  this 
is  a  mark  of  vile  and  unchaste  women.  Faints  and  colouring  are  things  which  bad  women 
use, — the  immodest,  who  have  lost  all  shame  and  even  sense,  who  are  like  fools  and 
drunkards,  and  are  called  rameras,  "  prostitutes."  But,  that  your  husband  may  not 
dislike  you,  adorn  yourself,  wash  yoursdf,  and  cleanse  your  clothes  ;  and  let  this  be  done 
with  moderation  ;  unce,  if  every  day  you  wash  yourself  and  your  clothes,  it  will  be  said 
of  you,  that  you  are  over  nice, — too  delicate  ;  they  will  call  you  taptutum  tinemaxoeh. — 
My  daughter,  this  is  the  coune  you  are  to  take  ;  since  in  this  manner  the  ancestors  from 
whom  you  spring,  brought  us  up.  Those  noble  and  venerable  dames,  your  grandmothers, 
told  us  not  so  many  things  as  I  have  told  you, — they  said  but  few  words,  and  spoke  thus  : 
"  Listen,  my  daughters ;  in  this  world,  it  is  necessary  to  live  with  much  prudence  and 
circumspection.  Hear  this  allegory,  which  I  shall  now  tell  you,  and  preserve  it,  and  take 
from  it  a  warning  and  example  for  living  aright.  Here,  in  this  world,  we  travel  by  a  very 
narrow,  steep,  and  dangerous  road,  which  is  as  a  lofty  mountain-ridge,  on  whose  top 
passes  a  narrow  path  :  on  either  side  is  a  great  gulf  without  bottom,  and,  if  you  deviate 
from  the  path  you  will  fall  into  it.  There  is  need,  therefore,  of  much  discretion  in  pur- 
suing the  road."  My  tenderly  loved  daughter,  my  little  dove,  keep  this  illustration 
in  your  heart,  and  see  that  you  do  not  forget  it, — it  will  be  to  you  as  a  lamp  and  a  beacon^ 
so  long  at  you  shall  live  in  this  world. — Only  one  thing  remains  to  be  said,  and  !  have 
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done.  If  God  tluU  gire  you  Uf«,  if  you  shall  continue  some  years  upon  the  eaitb,  see 
that  j^u  guard  yourself  carefully,  that  no  atwn  come  upon  you  ;  should  you  fotfdt  your 
chastity,  and  afterwards  be  asked  in  marriage,  and  should  marry  any  one,  you  will  never 
be  fortunate,  nor  have  true  love, — he  will  always  remember  that  you  were  not  a  virgin, 
and  this  will  be  the  cause  of  great  afiliction  and  distress  ;  you  vrill  never  be  at  peace,  for 
your  husband  will  always  be  suspicious  of  you.  O,  my  dearly  beloved  daughter,  if  you 
shall  live  upon  the  earth,  see  that  not  more  than  one  man  approaches  you  ;  and  observe 
what  I  now  shall  tell  you,  at  a  strict  command.  When  it  shall  please  God  that  yon 
receive  a  husband,  and  you  are  pbced  under  his  authority,  be  free  from  arrogance,  see 
that  you  do  not  neglect  him,  nor  allow  your  heart  to  be  in  opposition  to  him.  Be  not 
disrespectful  to  him.  Beware,  that,  in  no  time  or  place,  you  commit  the  treason  again^c 
him,  called  adultery.  See  that  you  give  no  favour  to  another  ;  since  this,  my  dear  and 
much-loved  daughter,  is  to  fall  into  a  pit  without  bottom,  from  which  there  will  be  no 
escape.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  world,  if  it  shall  be  known,  for  this  crime  they 
will  kill  you  ;  they  will  throw  you  into  the  street,  for  an  example  to  all  the  people,  where 
your  head  will  be  crushed  and  dragged  upon  the  ground.  Of  these  says  a  proverb ; 
"  You  will  be  stoned  and  dragged  upon  the  earth,  and  others  will  take  warning  at  your 
death."  From  this  will  arise  a  stain  and  dishonour  upon  our  ancestors,  the  noble)  and 
senators  from  whom  we  are  descended.  You  will  tarnish  their  illustrious  fame,  and  their 
glory,  by  the  filthiness  and  impurity  of  your  sin.  You  will,  likewise,  lose  your  reputation, 
your  nobility,  and  honour  of  birth  ;  your  name  will  be  forgotten  and  abhorred.  Of  you 
will  it  be  said  that  you  were  buried  in  the  dust  of  your  sins.  And  remember,  my  daughter, 
that,  though  no  man  shall  see  you,  nor  your  husband  ever  know  what  happens,  G»i  who 
is  in  every  place  sees  you,  will  be  angry  with  you,  and  will  abo  excite  the  indignadon  of 
the  people  against  you,  aod  will  be  avenged  upon  you  as  he  shall  see  Rt.  By  his  command 
you  shall  either  be  maimed,  or  struck  blind,  or  your  body  will  witlier,  or  you  will  come  to 
extreme  poverty,  for  daring  to  injure  your  husband.  Or,  perhaps,  he  will  give  you  to 
death,  and  put  you  under  his  feet,  sending  you  to  a  place  of  torment.  Our  Lord  is  com- 
passionate ;  but,  if  you  commit  treason  against  your  husband,  God,  who  is  in  every  place, 
shall  take  vengeance  on  your  sin,  and  will  permit  you  to  have  neither  contentment  nor 
repose,  nor  a  peaceful  life  ;  and  he  will  excite  your  husband  to  be  always  unkind  towards 
you,  and  always  to  speak  to  you  with  anger.  My  dear  daughter,  whom  I  tenderly  love, 
see  that  you  live  in  the  world  in  peace,  tran<]uillity,  and  contentment,  all  the  dayi  that 
you  shall  live.  See  that  you  disgrace  not  yourself,  that  you  stain  not  your  honour,  nor 
pollute  the  lustre  and  fame  of  your  ancestors.  See  that  you  honour  me  and  your  father, 
and  reflect  glory  on  us  by  your  good  life.  May  God  prosper  you,  my  first-born,  and  may 
you  come  to  God,  who  is  in  every  place  ! 


No.  II.~See  Vol.  I.,  96  (%  p.  415  (note) 

AN    ENGLISH    TRANSLATION    OF   A    POEM    ON    THE    MUTABILITY    OF   LIFE, 
BY   KEZAHUALCOYOTL   LORD   OF  TEZCUCO 

[This  poem  was  fortunately  rescued  from  the  fate  of  too  manj--  of 

the  Indian  MSS.,  by  the  Chevalier  Boturini,  and  formed  part  of 
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his  Talaable  Musio.  It  was  subsequently  incorporated  in  the  ex- 
tensive collection  of  documents  made  by  father  Manuel  de  la  Vega, 
in  Mexico,  1792.  This  magnificent  collection  was  made  in  obedience 
to  an  enlightened  order  of  the  Spanish  Government,  "  that  all  such 
MSS.  as  could  be  found  in  New  Spain,  fitted  to  illustrate  the  anti- 
quities, geography,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  natural  history  of  America, 
should  be  copied  and  transmitted  to  Madrid."  This  order  was 
obeyed,  and  the  result  was  a  collection  of  thirty-two  volumes  in  folio, 
which,  amidst  much  that  is  trivial  and  of  little  worth,  contains  also 
a  mass  of  original  materials,  of  inestimable  value  to  the  historian 
of  Mexico  and  of  the  various  races  who  occupied  the  country  of 
New  Spain,] 

Now  would  1  sing,  aince  dme  and  place 

Are  mine, — and  oh !  with  thee 
Ma7  tbii  my  song  obtain  tlie  grace 

My  purpose  claims  for  me. 

I  wake  these  notes  on  song  intent, 
Bnt  call  it  ratker  a  lament. 
Do  thou,  beloved,  now  delight 
In  these  my  flowers  pare  and  btight, 

Rejoicing  with  thy  friend  ; 
Now  let  us  banish  pain  and  fear. 
For,  if  our  joys  are  measured  here. 

Life's  sadness  hath  its  end. 

And  I  will  strike,  to  aid  my  voice. 

The  deep,  sonorous  chord; 
Thou,  dancing,  in  these  flowers  rejoice 

And  feast  Earth's  mighty  Lord ; 
Seize  we  the  glories  of  to-day. 
For  mortal  life  fleets  fast  away. — 
In  Ocblehacan,  all  thine  own, 
Thy  hand  hath  placed  the  noble  throne. 

Which  thou  hast  richly  dress'd ; 
From  whence  I  argue  that  thy  sway 
Shall  be  augmented  day  by  day. 

In  rising  greatness  bless'd. 

Wi'e  Oy(m)tzin  !  prudent  king  ! 

Unrivalled  Prince,  and  great  I 
Enj^  the  fragrant  flowers  that  spring 

Around  thy  kingly  state; 
A  day  will  come  which  shall  destroy 
Thy  present  bliss, — thy  present  joy, — 
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When  fate  the  sceptre  of  c 

Shall  wrench  from  out  thy  royal  hand, — 

Thy  moon  diminished  rise ; 
And,  as  thy  piide  and  strength  are  quench'd. 
From  thy  adherent*  shall  be  wrench'd 

All  that  th^  love  or  prize. 


When  sorrows  shall  my  truth  attest. 

And  this  thy  throne  decline, — 
The  birds  of  thy  ancestral  nest. 

The  princes  of  thy  line, — 
The  mighty  of  thy  race, — shall  see 
The  bitter  ills  of  pover^  ; — 
And  then  shall  memory  recall 
Thy  envied  greatness,  and  on  all 

Thy  brilliant  triumphs  dwell ; 
And  as  they  think  on  by-gone  years, 
Compared  with  present  shame,  their  ti 

Shall  to  an  ocean  swell. 


And  those,  who,  though  a  royal  band, 

Serve  thee  for  crown,  or  plume. 
Remote  from  Culhuacan's  land 

Shall  find  the  exile's  doom. 
Deprived  of  thee, — their  rank  forgot, — 
Misfortune  shall  o'erwhelm  their  lot. 
Then  fame  shall  grudgingly  withhold 
Her  meed  to  greatness,  which  of  old 

Blazons  and  crowns  display'd ; 
The  people  will  retain  alone 
Remembrance  of  that  triflt  throru 

Which  this  our  land  obey'd. 

Brave  Montezuma's  Indian  band 

Was  Mexico  the  great. 
And  Nezahnalcoyotl's  hand 

Blets'd  Culhuacan's  state, 
Whilst  Totoquil  his  portion  drew 
In  Acatlapan,  strong  and  true ; 
But  no  obUvion  can  I  fear, 
Of  good  by  thee  accomplidi'd  here. 

Whilst  lugh  upon  thy  throne ; 
That  station,  which,  to  match  thy  worth. 
Was  given  by  the  Lord  of  Earth, 

Maker  of  good  alone  ! 
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Then,  Nezahualcoyotl, — now. 

In  what  thon  hast,  deUght ; — 
And  wreathe  around  thy  royal  brow 

Life's  garden  blosioms  bright  \ 
List  to  my  lyre  and  to  my  lay. 
Which  aim  to  please  thee,  and  obey. 
The  pleasure*,  which  our  lives  present, — 
Earth's  sceptres,  and  its  wealth, — are  lent. 

Are  shadows  fleeting  by ; 
Appearance  colours  all  our  blin ; 
A  truth  so  great,  that  now  to  this 

One  (Question,  make  reply. 

What  has  become  of  Cihuapan, 

Quantzintecomtzin  brave, 
And  Cooahuatzin,  mighty  roan; 

Where  arc  they  ?     In  the  grave  ! 
Their  names  leroain,  but  they  are  fled, 
For  ever  number'd  with  the  dead. 
Would  that  those  now  in  friendship  bound. 
We  whom  Love's  thread  encircles  round. 

Death's  cruel  edge  might  see ! 
Since  good  on  earth  is  insecure. 
And  all  things  must  a  change  endure 

In  dark  futurity. 


No.  III.— See  Vol.  I.,  113  C),  p-  44R  (note) 

TRANSLATION     FROM     IXTLILXOCHITL's     "  HKTORIA    CHICHIMECA,' 
CAP.   64 


When  Azaiacatzin,  king  of  Mexico,  and  other  lords,  sent  th^  daughters  to  king  Neza- 
hualpilli,  for  him  to  choose  one  to  be  his  queen  and  lawful  wife,  whose  son  might  succeed 
to  the  inheritance,  she  who  had  highest  claims  among  them,  from  nobUity  of  birth  and 
rank,  was  Chachiuhnenetzin,  daughter  of  the  Mexican  king.  But,  being  at  that  time 
very  young,  she  was  brought  up  by  the  monarch  in  a  separate  palace,  with  great  pomp 
and  numerous  attendants,  as  became  the  daughter  of  so  great  a  king.  The  number  of 
servants  attached  to  her  household  exceeded  two  thousand.  Young  as  she  was,  she  was 
yet  exceedingly  artful  and  vicious ;  so  that,  finding  herself  alone,  and  seeing  that  her 
people  feared  her,  on  account  of  her  rank  and  importance,  she  began  to  give  way  to  the 
nnlimited  indulgence  of  her  lust.  Whenever  she  saw  a  young  man  who  pleased  her 
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iiacf,  she  gave  secret  orders  to  hare  him  brought  to  her,  and,  having  satisfied  her  detirei, 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  She  then  ordered  a  statue  or  efBgy  of  his  person  to  be 
made,  and,  adorning  it  with  rich  clothing,  gold,  and  jewelry,  had  it  pbced  in  the  apart- 
ment in  which  she  Gved.  The  number  of  statues  of  those  whom  she  thus  put  to  death 
was  so  great  as  almost  to  fill  the  apartment.  When  the  king  came  to  visit  her,  and  in- 
quired respecting  these  statues,  she  answered,  that  they  were  her  gods  ;  and  he,  knowing 
how  strict  the  Mexicans  were  in  the  worship  of  their  fabe  deities,  believed  her.  But, 
as  no  iniquity  can  be  bng  committed  with  entire  secrecy,  she  was  finally  found  out  in 
this  manner.  Three  of  the  young  men,  for  some  reason  or  other,  she  had  left  alive.  Their 
names  were  Chtcuhcoatl,  Huitzilimitzin,  and  Maztla,  one  of  whom  was  lord  of  Tcsoyucan, 
and  one  of  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  other  two,  nobles  of  high  rank.  It 
happened  that  one  day  the  king  recognised  on  one  of  these  a  very  precious  jewel,  which 
he  had  given  to  the  queen  ;  and,  although  he  had  no  fear  of  treason  on  her  part,  it  gave 
him  some  uneasiness.  Proceeding  to  visit  her  that  night,  her  attendants  tdd  Um  that 
she  was  asleep,  supposing  that  the  king  would  then  return,  as  he  had  done  at  other  timei. 
But  the  affair  of  the  jewel  made  him  insist  on  entering  the  chamber  in  which  she  slept ; 
and,  on  going  to  awake  her,  he  found  only  a  statue  in  the  bed,  adorned  vrith  her  hair,  and 
closely  resembling  her.  This  being  seen  by  the  king,  and  also  that  the  attendants  around 
were  in  much  trepidation  and  alarm,  he  called  his  guards,  and  assembling  all  the  people 
of  the  house,  made  a  general  search  for  the  queen,  who  was  shortly  found  at  an  entertain- 
ment with  the  three  young  lords,  who  were  likewise  arrested  with  her.  The  king  referred 
the  case  to  the  judges  of  his  court,  in  order  that  they  might  make  an  inqui^  into  the 
matter,  and  examine  the  parties  implicated.  These  discovered  many  individuals,  servants 
of  the  queen,  who  had  in  some  way  or  other  been  accessory  to  her  crimes,  workmen  who 
had  been  engaged  in  making  and  adorning  the  statues,  others  who  had  aided  in  introducing 
the  young  men  into  the  palace,  and  others  again  who  had  put  them  to  death,  and  concealed 
their  boiSes.  The  case  having  been  sufficiently  investigated,  he  despatched  ambassadon 
to  the  kings  of  Mexico  and  Tlacopan,  giving  them  information  of  the  event,  and  signifying 
the  day  on  which  the  punishment  of  the  queen  and  her  accomplices  was  to  take  place ; 
and  he  likewise  sent  through  the  empire  to  summon  all  the  lords  to  bring  their  wives  and 
their  daughters,  however  young  they  might  be,  to  be  witnesses  of  a  punishment  which 
he  designed  for  a  great  example.  He  also  made  a  truce  with  all  the  enemies  of  the  empire, 
in  order  that  they  might  come  freely  to  see  it.  The  time  being  arrived,  so  great  was  the 
concourse  of  people  gathered  on  the  occasion,  that,  large  as  was  the  city  of  Tezcuco, 
they  could  scarcely  all  find  lOam  in  it.  The  execution  took  place  publicly,  in  sight  of  the 
whole  city.  The  queen  was  put  to  the  garroU  [a  method  of  strangling  by  means  of  a  rope 
twisted  round  a  stick],  as  welt  as  her  three  gallants ;  and,  from  their  being  persons  of 
high  birth,  their  bodies  were  burned,  together  with  the  effigies  before  mentioned.  The 
other  parties  who  had  been  accessory  to  the  crime,  who  were  more  than  two  thousand 
persons,  were  also  put  to  the  gamU,  and  buried  in  a  pit  made  for  the  purpose  in  a  ravine 
near  a  temple  of  the  Idol  of  Adulterers.  All  applauded  so  severe  and  exemplary  a  punish- 
ment, except  the  Mexican  lords,  the  relations  of  the  queen,  who  were  much  incensed  at 
so  public  an  example ;  and,  although  for  the  present  they  concealed  their  resentment, 
meditated  future  revenge.  It  was  not  without  cause  that  the  king  experienced  this 
disgrace  in  his  household,  since  he  was  thus  punished  for  the  unworthy  means  made  use 
of  by  his  father  to  obtain  his  mother  as  a  wife. 
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No.  IV.— See  Vol.  II.,  348  00  p.  450  (note) 

TRANSLATION   OF   PASSAGES    IN   THE   HONDURAS   LETTER   OF   CORTES 

[I  HAVE  noticed  this  celebrated  letter,  the  Carta  Quinta  of  Cortes, 
SO  particolarljr  in  the  body  of  the  work,  that  little  remains  to  be 
said  about  it  here.  I  have  had  these  passages  translated  to  show  the 
reader  the  circumstantial  and  highly  graphic  manner  of  the  general's 
narrative.  The  latter  half  of  the  letter  is  occupied  with  the  events 
which  occurred  in  Mexico,  in  the  absence  of  Cortes,  and  after  his 
return.  It  may  be  considered,  therefore,  as  part  of  the  regular 
series  of  his  historical  correspondence,  the  publication  of  which  was 
begun  by  Archbishop  Lorenzana.  Should  another  edition  of  the 
Letters  of  Cortes  be  given  to  the  world,  this  one  ought,  undoubtedly, 
to  find  a  place  in  it.] 

A  lake  of  great  width  and  piopordonate  depth  was  the  difficulty  which  we  had  to 
encounter.  In  Tain  did  we  turn  to  the  right  and  to  the  left ;  the  lake  was  equally  wide 
in  every  direction.  My  guides  told  me  that  it  wai  vi»des»  to  look  for  a  ford  in  the  vidnity, 
as  they  were  certain  the  nearest  one  was  towards  the  mountains,  to  reach  which  would 
necessarily  be  a  journey  of  five  or  six  days.  I  was  extremely  puzzled  what  measure  to 
adopt.  To  return  was  certain  death  ;  as,  beside*  being  at  a  lois  for  provisions,  the  roads, 
in  consequence  of  the  rains  which  had  prevailed,  were  absolutely  impauable.  Our 
situation  was  now  perilous  in  the  extreme  ;  on  every  side  was  room  for  despair,  and  not  a 
single  ray  of  hope  illumined  our  path.  My  followers  had  become  sick  of  their  continaal 
labour,  and  had  as  yet  reaped  no  benefit  from  their  toils.  It  was,  therefore,  useless  for 
me  to  look  to  them  for  advice  In  our  present  truly  critical  posldon.  Besides  the  primidve 
band  and  the  hones,  there  were  upwards  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  Indians  who 
followed  in  our  train.  There  was  one  sohtary  canoe  lying  on  the  beach,  in  which,  doubt- 
leas,  those  whom  I  had  sent  in  advance  had  crossed.     At  the  entrance  of  the  lake,  and  on 


the  other  side,  were  deep  marshes,  which  rendered  our  passage  of  the  lake  considerably 
more  doubtful.  One  of  my  companions  entered  into  the  canoe,  and  found  the  depth 
of  the  lake  to  be  five  and  twenty  feet,  and,  with  some  lances  ded  together,  I  ascertained 
that  the  mud  and  slime  were  twelve  feet  more,  making  in  all  a  depth  of  nearly  forty  feet. 
In  this  juncture,  I  resolved  that  a  floadng  bridge  should  be  made,  and  for  this  purpose 
requested  that  the  Indians  would  lend  their  assistance  in  feUing  the  wood,  whilst  I  and 
my  followers  would  employ  ourselves  in  preparing  the  bridge.  The  undertaking  seemed 
to  be  of  such  magnitude  that  scarcely  any  one  entertained  an  idea  of  its  being  completed 
before  our  provisions  were  all  exhausted.  The  Indians,  however,  set  to  work  with  the 
most  commendable  zeal.  Not  so  with  the  Spaniards,  who  already  began  to  comment 
upon  the  labours  they  had  undergone,  and  the  little  prospect  which  appeared  of  their 
termination.  They  proceeded  to  communicate  their  thoughts  one  to  another,  and 
the  spirit  of  disafiecdon  had  now  attained  such  a  height,  that  some  had  the  hardihood 
to  express  th«r  disapprobation  of  my  proceedings  to  my  very  face.  Touched  to  the  quick 
with  this  show  of  desertion  when  I  had  least  expected  it,  I  said  to  them,  that  I  needed 
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not  their  anutance ;  and,  turning  towards  the  Indians  who  accompanied  me,  erpoted 
to  them  the  necessity  we  lay  under  of  using  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  reach  the 
other  side,  for,  if  this  point  were  not  effected,  we  should  all  perish  from  hunger.  I  then 
pointed  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  which  the  province  of  Acalan  lay,  and  cheered  their 
spirits  with  the  prospect  of  there  obtaining  provisions  in  abundance,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  ample  supply  which  would  be  afforded  us  by  the  caravek.  I  also 
promised  them,  in  the  name  of  your  Majesty,  that  they  should  be  recompensed  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  their  wishes,  and  that  not  a  person  who  contributed  hit  assistance  should 
go  unrewarded.  My  little  oration  had  the  best  possible  effect  with  the  Indians,  who 
promised,  to  a  man,  that  their  exertions  should  only  terminate  with  their  lives.  The 
Spaniards,  ashamed  of  their  previous  conduct,  surrounded  me,  and  requested  that  I  would 
pardon  their  late  act ;  alleging  in  extenuation  of  their  offence,  the  miserable  position 
in  which  they  were  placed,  obliged  to  support  themselves  with  the  unsavoury  roots  which 
the  earth  supphed,  and  which  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  them  alive.  They  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  wort,  and,  though  frequendy  ready  to  fall  from  fatigue,  never  made 
another  complaint.  After  four  days'  incessant  labour,  the  bridge  was  completed,  and 
both  horse  and  man  passed  without  the  slightest  accident.  The  bridge  was  constructed 
in  so  joUd  a  manner,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  destroy  it  otherwise  than  by  fire. 
More  than  one  thousand  beams  were  united  for  its  completion,  and  every  one  of  them 
was  thicker  than  a  man's  body,  and  sixty  feet  long. 


At  two  leagues'  distance  from  this  place,  the  mountains  commenced.  From  ney 
words  of  mine,  nor  of  a  more  gifted  man,  can  your  Majesty  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
asperity  and  unevenness  of  the  place  which  we  were  now  ascending.  He  alone,  who  ha» 
experienced  the  hardships  of  the  route,  and  who  himself  has  been  an  eye-witness,  can  be 
fully  sensible  of  its  difficulty.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  say,  in  order  that  your  Majesty 
may  have  some  notion  of  the  labour  which  we  had  to  undergo,  that  we  were  twelve  day* 
before  we  got  entirely  free  of  it,  a  distance  altogether  of  eight  leagues  !  Sixty-dght 
horses  died  on  the  passage,  the  greater  part  having  fallen  down  the  precipices  which 
abounded  on  every  side  ;  and  the  few  thai  escaped  seemed  so  overcome,  that  we  thought 
not  a  single  one  would  ever  afterwards  prove  serviceable.  More  than  three  months 
elapsed  before  they  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  journey.  It  never  ceased  to  rain 
day  or  night,  from  the  time  we  entered  the  mountain  until  we  left  it ;  and  the  rock  was 
of  such  a  nature  that  the  water  passed  away  without  collecting  in  any  place  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  allow  us  to  drink.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  other  hardships  which  we  had  to 
encounter,  was  that  most  pressing  of  all,  thirst.  Some  of  the  horses  suffered  considerably 
from  the  want  of  this  truly  necessary  article  ;  and,  but  for  the  culinary  and  other  vessels 
which  we  had  with  us,  and  which  served  to  receive  some  of  the  rain,  neither  man  nor 
horse  could  possibly  have  escaped.  A  nephew  of  mine  had  a  fall  upon  a  piece  of  sharp 
rock,  and  fractured  his  leg  in  three  or  four  places  ;  thus  was  our  labour  increased,  as  the 
men  had  to  carry  him  by  turns.  We  had  now  but  a  league  to  journey  before  we  could 
arrive  at  Tenas,  the  place  which  I  mentioned  as  belonging  to  ^e  chief  of  Tayco ;  but 
here  a  formidable  obstacle  presented  itself,  in  a  very  wide  and  very  large  river,  which  was- 
swollen  by  the  continued  rains.  After  searching  for  some  time,  one  of  the  most  sur- 
prising fords  ever  heard  of  was  discovered.  Some  huge  jutting  difis  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  river,  in  consequence  of  which  it  extends  for  a  considerable  space  around.  Between 
these  diffi  are  narrow  channels,  through  which  the  water  rushes  with  an  impetuosity 
which  baffles  description.  From  one  of  these  rocks  to  another  we  threw  large  trunks  of 
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trees,  whicK  had  been  felled  with  much  labour.  Ropei  of  bais-weed  were  affixed  to  these 
trunks ;  and  thus,  though  at  imminent  risk  to  out  lives,  we  crossed  the  river.  If  any* 
body  had  become  giddy  in  the  transit,  he  must  unavoidably  have  perished.  Of  these 
passes  there  were  upwards  of  twenty,  and  we  took  two  whole  days  to  get  dear,  by  this 
extraordinary  way. 


It  were,  indeed,  an  arduous  task  for  me  to  describe  to  your  Majesty  the  joy  which 
pervaded  every  countenance,  when  this  truly  inspiring  account  was  received.  To  be 
near  the  termination  of  a  journey  so  beset  with  hardships  and  labour,  as  ours  had  been, 
was  an  event  that  could  not  but  be  hailed  with  rapture.  Our  last  four  days'  march 
subjected  us  to  innumerable  trials  ;  as,  besides  being  without  any  certainty  of  our  pro- 
ceeding in  the  right  direction,  we  were  ever  in  the  heart  of  mountains  abounding  with 
precipices  on  every  side.  Many  horses  dropped  on  the  way ;  and  a  cousin  of  mine,  Juan 
Davilos  by  came,  fell  down  a  precipice  and  broke  an  arm.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  suit 
of  armour  which  he  wore,  he  would  have  been  infallibly  dashed  to  pieces.  As  it  was, 
besides  having  his  arm  broken,  he  was  dreadfully  lacerated.  His  horse,  upon  which  he  was 
mounted,  having  no  protection,  wag  so  wounded  by  the  fall,  that  we  were  obliged  to 
leave  him  behind.  With  much  difficulty  we  succeeded  in  extricating  my  cousin  from 
his  perilous  situarion.  It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  relate  to  your  Majesty  the  many 
-sufferings  wUch  we  endured ;  amongst  which  the  chief  was  from  hunger  ;  for,  although 
we  had  some  wine  which  we  had  brought  from  Mexico,  upwards  of  eight  days  had  elapsed 
-without  our  having  tasted  bread.  The  fruit  of  the  palm-tree  boiled  with  hogi'  flesh, 
and  without  any  salt,  wliich  we  had  eihausted  some  time  previous,  formed  our  only 
sustenance.  They  were  alike  destitute  of  provisions  at  the  place  at  which  we  had  now 
arrived,  where  they  lived  in  constant  dread  of  an  attack  from  the  adjoining  Spanish 
■settlement.  They  needed  not  to  fear  such  an  event ;  as  from  the  situation  in  which  I 
found  the  Spaniards,  they  were  incapable  of  doing  the  slightest  mischief.  So  elated 
were  we  all  with  our  neighbourhood  to  Nico,  that  all  our  past  troubles  were  soon  forgotten, 
3A  are  the  dangers  of  the  sea  by  the  weather-beaten  sailor,  who,  on  his  arrival  in  port, 
thinks  no  more  of  the  perils  he  has  encountered.  We  still  sufiered  greatly  from  hunger  ; 
for  even  the  unsavoury  roots  were  procured  with  the  greatest  difficulty ;  and,  after  we 
liad  been  occupied  many  hours  in  collecting  them,  they  were  devoured  with  the  greatest 
■eagerness,  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  imaginable. 

No.  v.— See  Vol.  II.,  372  0,  p.  454  (note) 

FUNERAL   OBSEQUIES   OF   CORTES 

■[The  original  of  this  document  is  in  the  Hospital  of  Jesus,  at  Mexico  ; 
and  the  following  literal  translation  was  made  from  a  copy  sent  to 
me  from  that  capital.] 

-THE  INTEKMENT  OF  THE  MARQUESS  OF  THE  VALtEY  OF  OA]ACA,  HEKNAN  COKTiS,  AMD  OF 
HIS  DESCENDANT,  DON  PEDRO  COBtSs,  WHICH  TOOK  PLACE  IN  THIS  CITY  OF  MEXICO, 
FEB.  24,  1629. 

The  remains  of  Don  Hernaa  Cort^  (the  first  Marquess  of  the  Valley  of  Oajaca), 
ivhich  lay  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Francis  for  more  than  fifty  years  since  tjiey  had  been 
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brought  from  Castilleja  de  U  Cu«U,  were  carried  in  funeral  proceuion.  It  alio  happened 
that  Don  Pedro  Cortii,  Marqueis  of  the  Valley,  died  at  uie  Court  of  Mexico,  Jan.  jo, 
1639,  The  Lord  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  D.  Francisco  Manso  de  ZuQiga,  ind  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Viceroy,  Marquess  of  Serralbo,  agreed  that  the  two  funerals  shonld  be  con- 
ducted together,  paying  the  greatest  honour  to  the  ashes  of  Hernando  Coriis.  The 
place  of  interment  was  the  church  of  St.  Francis  in  Mexico.  The  procession  set  forth 
from  the  palace  of  the  Marquess  of  the  Valley.  In  the  adrance  were  carried  the  banners 
-of  the  various  associations  :  then  followed  the  different  orders  of  the  religious  fraternities, 
all  the  tribunals  of  Mexico,  and  the  members  of  the  Audience.  Next  came  the  Arch- 
bishop and  the  Chapter  of  the  cathedral.  Ilien  was  borne  along  the  corpse  of  the 
Marquess  Don  Pedro  Cortis  in  an  open  coffin,  succeeded  by  the  remains  of  Don  Hernando 
Cortis,  in  a  coffin  covered  with  blldc  velvet.  A  banner  of  pure  white,  with  a  crucifix, 
an  image  of  the  Vir^  and  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  embroidered  in  gold,  was  carried 
on  one  side.  On  the  other  were  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  King  of  Spain,  also  worked 
in  gold.  This  standard  was  on  the  right  hand  of  the  body.  On  the  left  hand  was  carried 
another  banner,  of  black  velvet,  with  the  arms  of  the  Marquess  of  the  Valley  embroidered 
upon  it  in  gold.  The  standard-bearers  were  armed.  Next  came  the  teachers  of  divinity, 
the  mourners,  and  a  horse  with  sable  trappings,  the  whole  procession  being  conducted 
with  the  greatest  order.  The  members  of  the  University  followed.  Behind  them  came 
the  Viceroy  with  a  large  escort  of  cavaliers ;  then  four  armed  captains  with  their  plumes, 
and  with  pikes  on  their  shoulders.  These  were  succeeded  by  four  companies  of  soldiers 
with  their  arquebuses  and  some  with  lancet.  Behind  thero  banners  were  trailed  upon 
the  ground,  and  muffled  drums  were  struck  at  intervals.  The  coffin  enclosing  the  remains 
<A  the  Conqueror  was  borne  by  the  Royal  Judges,  whUe  the  knights  of  the  order  of 
Santiago  supported  the  body  of  the  Marquess  Don  Pedro  Cortis,  The  crowd  was 
immense,  and  there  were  six  stations  where  the  coffins  were  exposed  to  view,  and  at 
-each  of  these  the  response*  were  chanted  by  the  members  of  the  religious  fraternities. 

The  bones  of  Cort£s  were  secretly  removed  from  the  church  of  St.  Francis,  with  the 
permission  of  his  Excellency  the  Archbishop,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1794,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  in  the  carriage  of  the  Governor,  the  Marquess  de  Sierra  Nevada,  and  vrere 
placed  in  a  vault,  made  for  the  purpose,  in  the  church  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  bones 
were  deposited  in  a  wooden  coffin  inclosed  in  one  of  lead,  bong  the  same  in  which  they 
came  from  Castilleja  de  la  Cuesta,  near  Seville.  This  was  placed  in  another  of  ctystal, 
with  its  crossbars  and  plates  of  silver ;  and  the  remains  were  shrouded  in  a  winding- 
«heet  of  cambric,  embroidered  with  gold,  with  a  iiinge  of  black  lace  four  inches  de^. 
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Page  4  (*). — Solii  regard*  thU  ccranonj  as  auppljing  what  wai  before  defective  in  the  title- 
of  the  Spaniard*  to  the  countrj.  The  remark!  are  cuiioui,  even  from  a  profcued  caiuiit :  "  Bdng^ 
u  it  were  »  lupernatunl  nncdon  to  the  title  afterwardi  etubliibed  by  right  ot  amu,  after  juit 
provocation,  at  we  thall  preteDt]7  kc.  Thia  wai  a  remarkable  circumitaDce,  which  contributed 
to  the  cooquett  of  Mexico  and  helped  to  juatify  it^  quite  apart  from  tboae  general  conaidetation» 
which  in  other  regiona  have  rendered  war  not  onl^  juit  but  even  legitimate  and  rational,  ai  aupply- 
ing  the  neceiaar^  opportunity  for  the  iutroducdon  of  the  Goipel." — Conquitta,  lib.  4,  cap.  3. 

Page  6  {>).— Peter  Martjr,  diatruating  aame  extravagance  in  tliii  atateroent  of  Cort  jt,  found 
it  full/  confirmed  by  the  teitimouy  of  othera :  "  The  account!  are  incredible.  Nererthelo!  we 
mual  believe  them  when  a  man  of  lucb  calibre  darea  to  aend  written  deacription!  to  the  Emperor 
and  to  the  Councillor*  of  otir  College  of  the  Indiei.  Beaidea,  he  adda  that  be  omit*  much  leat  hr 
become  vreaiiaome  by  reporting  in  auch  detail.  Thoae  who  return  to  u*  from  that  country  aoppty 
confirmation."— De  Orbe  Novo,  dee.  5,  cap.  3. 

Page  7  C]^— ReL  S^.  de  Cortfa,  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  99.  Tbii  eatimate  of  the  rofal  fifth  it- 
confirmed  (with  the  exception  of  the  four  hundred  ouncea)  by  the  affidavita  of  a  number  of  wit- 
ne*!e*  cited  on  behalf  «f  Cortji,  to  !how  the  amount  of  the  treaaure.  Among  theie  witnetae*, 
we  find  *ome  of  the  moit  reniectable  name*  in  the  may,  ai  Olid,  Ordai,  Avila,  the  prieita  Olmedv 
and  Diaz, — the  bat,  it  m*y  be  added,  not  too  friendly  to  the  general  The  inatmment,  which  i* 
wi'iiout  date,  i*  in  the  collection  of  Vargaa  Ponze. — Probaiiza  fecha  i  pedimento  de  Juan  de- 
Lexalde,  MS. 

Page  S  C). — The  quanti^  of  lilver  taken  from  the  American  mine*  bat  exceeded  that  of 
gold  in  the  ratio  of  forty-nx  to  one.  ^Humboldt,  £a»ai  Politique,  torn.  iiL  p.  401.)  The  value- 
of  the  latter  metal,  tayi  Clemencin,  nbich,  on  the  diacovery  of  the  New  World,  wat  only  eleven 
tiine*  greater  than  that  of  the  forraer,  hai  now  come  to  be  nxteen  timet.  (Memoriaa  de  la  Rca( 
Acad,  de  Hiat.,  torn,  vi  Iluat  30.)  Thia  doea  not  vary  materially  from  Smith'!  eatimate  made- 
after  the  middle  of  the  laat  centiuy.  (Wealth  of  Nation*,  book  i.  chap.  11.^  The  diSereoce- 
would  have  been  much  more  connderable,  but  for  the  greater  demand  for  ailver  for  object*   of 


of  the  treaiure  a*  600,00    ,  ,  ,  ......  .      _ 

ptsa  ia  an  ounce  of  nlver,  or  dollar,  which,  making  allowance  for  the  depreciation  of  tilvcr,  repre- 
aented,  in  the  time  of  Cortf  1,  nearly  four  time*  it*  value  at  the  preaent  day.  But  that  of  the  Mm 
dt  on  waa  nearly  three  time*  that  turn,  or  eleven  dollar*  aiity-ieven  cent*.  (See  ante,  book  u. 
chap.  6,  p.  199,  note.)  Robertaon  makea  hia  own  eatimate,  *o  much  reduced  below  that  of  faia- 
original,  an  argument  for  doubting  the  exitcence,  in  any  great  quantity,  of  either  gold  or  ailver 
io  the  couDtiT-  In  accounting  for  the  acarcity  of  the  former  metal  in  thi*  argument,  he  fall* 
into  an  error  in  itating  that  gold  waa  not  one  of  the  ataodardt  by  which  the  value  of  other  com- 
moditiea  in  Mexico  wm  eatimated.— Comp.  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  96. 
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Ptge  S  (*).— Nfany  of  them,  indeed,  could  boiit  little  or  nothiog  in  their  coSen,  Maxiinilian 
of  Germaa;',  and  the  mote  prudent  FerdiiuDd  of  Spain,  left  ■catcely  enough  to  defray  their 
funeral  eipentei.  Even  at  late  ii  the  beginning  of  the  next  cratuiy,  we  find  Henry  fV.  of  France 
embracing  hii  miniater  Sully  with  rapture,  when  he  informed  him,  that,  by  dint  of  great  economy, 
he  had  36,000,000  livtei,  about  1,500,000  poundi  tterUng,  in  bit  treatury. — See  M^oiret  du 
Due  de  Sully,  torn.  iii.  Ut.  vj. 

Page  8  (*).—"  Becaute  it  wat  to  tmall,  many  loldien  did  not  irith  to  take  it."— Beroal  Dial, 
Hilt,  de  la  Conquittt,  cap.  105. 


Page  13  (■). — According  to  Iitlilzochitl,  Montezuma  got  at  far  on  the  road  to  conrcnion,  ■• 
the  Crnb  and  the  Ave  Maria,  both  of  which  he  could  repeat ;  but  hit  baptitm  waa  pottponed, 
and  he  died  before  receiving  it.     That  he  ever  contented  to  receive  it  it  highly  improbable. 


Page  1 1  C). — Thii  traniaction  it  told  with  more  ditcrepancy  than  uiual  by  the  different  writert. 
Cortit  anurea  the  emperor  that  he  occupied  the  temple,  and  turned  out  the  falte  godi  by  force, 
in  ipite  of  the  mcnacea  of  the  Mexicani.  (Rel.  Seg.,  ap.  Lorenuna,  p.  106.)  The  improbabiU^ 
«f  thii  Quixotic  feat  itartlea  Oviedo,  who  nevertheicit  reporti  it.  (Hut.  de  lat  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33, 
cap.  10.)  It  lookt,  indeed,  very  much,  aa  if  the  general  wai  lomewhat  too  eager  to  tet  off  hia 
militant  leal  to  advantage  in  the  eyet  of   hit  matter.    The  ttatementa  of   Diaz,  and  of   other 


chroniclert,  conformably  to  that  in  the  text,  teem  far  the  mott  probable. — Comp.  Diaz,  Hiit.  de 
la  Conquitta,  cap.  107. — Herrera,  Hitt.  General,  dec  t,  lib.  S,  cap.  6. — Argentola,  Analea,  lib.  i, 
cap.  88. 

Page  12  ('}. — According  to  Herrera,  it  wat  the  devil  himtdf  who  communicated  thit  to  Monte- 
zuma, and  he  reporti  the  aubttance  of  the  dialogue  between  the  partiet.  (Hitt.  General,  dec.  z, 
lib.  9,  cap.  6.)  Indeed,  the  apparition  of  Satan  in  hia  own  bodily  pretence,  on  thii  occMion,  it 
ttoutly  maintained  by  mott  hiatoriant  of  the  time. 

Page  t^  (*]. — "  I  ratj  tay  without  vaunting,"  obiervet  our  atout-hearted  old  chronicler,  Bemal 
Diaz,  "  that  I  waa  ao  accustomed  to  thia  way  of  life,  that  tince  the  conouett  of  the  country  I  have 
never  been  able  to  lie  down  undreited,  or  in  a  bed ;  yet  I  tleep  at  tound  ■*  if  I  were  on  the  toftett 
down.  Even  when  I  make  the  rounda  of  my  enmmiendaf  I  never  take  a  bed  with  me ;  unleta, 
indeed,  I  go  in  the  company  of  other  cavaliert,  who  might  impute  thit  to  panimony.  But  even 
then  I  throw  myaelf  on  it  with  my  ctothet  on.  Another  thing  I  mutt  add,  that  I  cannot  tleep 
long  in  the  night  without  getting  up  to  look  at  the  beavena  and  the  itara,  and  atay  awhile  in  the 
open  alt,  and  thit  ^thout  a  bonnet  or  covering  of  any  tort  on  my  head.  And,  thanka  to  God, 
I  have  received  no  harm  from  it.  I  mention  theae  thing*,  that  the  world  may  underttand  of 
what  ituff  we,  the  true  Conquerora,  were  made,  and  how  well  drilled  we  were  to  armt  and  watch' 
ing."— Hitt.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  108. 

Page  15  (>). — In  the  collection  of  MSS.,  made  by  Don  Varga*  Ponce,  former  Preaident  of 
the  Academy  of  Hiitoty,  ii  a  memorial  of  thit  tame  Benito  Martin  to  the  emperor,  aetting  forth 
the  lervicei  of  VeUtquez,  and  the  ingratitude  and  revolt  of  CortJa  and  hit  followert.  The  paper 
it  without  date;  written  after  the  arrival  of  the  envoyi,  probably  at  the  cloae  of  1519,  or  the 
beginniog  of  the  following  year. 

Page  i5  (').— Ssndoval,  indeed,  ^vet  •  ringular  reaton,— that  of  being  near  the  coatt,  to  »t  to 
enable  Chijvres,  and  the  other  Flemiah  blood-tuckert,  to  eacape  tuddenly,  if  need  were,  with  their 
ill-gotten  treaiurei,  from  the  country. — Hitt.  de  Cirlot  Quiato,  torn.  t.  p.  103,  ed.  Pamplona,  1634. 
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Notes 

Page  i6  (^. — See  the  letter  of  Peter  MartTr  to  hii  noble  friead  and  pupil,  the  Mirquii  de 
Moodejar,  writiea  two  month*  after  the  amval  of  the  venel  from  Veia  Cruz. — Opui  Epiat., 

Page  17  ^). — Vekiquei,  it  appear*,  had  leot  home  an  account  of  the  doinga  of  Cortfa  and  of 
the  Tcwd  which  touched  with  the  treaaure*  at  Cuba,  a*  call}' M  October,  I5i9> — Carta  de  Velaiquei 
al  Lie.  FigueroB,  MS.,  Not.  17,  1519. 

Page  iS  C).— The  uutrument  wai  dated  at  Barcelona,  Not.  13,  151S.  Cortjt  left  St.  Jago 
the  1 8th  of  the  lame  month. — Herrera,  Hilt.  General,  dec  3,  lib.  3,  cap.  11. 

Page  iS  O- — Gomara  (Cr6mca,  cap.  96)  and  Robert*on  (History  of  America,  toL  iL  pp.  304, 
466)  coorider  that  the  new  dignity  of  ajilanuuU  itimulated  the  goTeraor  to  this  enteipiue.  B^ 
a  letter  of  hii  own  writing  ia  the  Mufloi  collection,  it  appear*  he  had  begun  operation*  tome 
monchi  previoui  to  hi*  receiving  notice  of  hi*  appoinCment. — Carta  de  Velaiques  al  leflor  de 
Xtvret,  Itla  Fernandina,  MS.,  Octubre  li,  1519. 

Page  iS  (*).— Carta  de  Velatquez  al  Lie.  Figueroa,  MS.,  Not.  17,  1519. 

Page  i3  (*). — The  person  of  Narraez  ii  thua  whtmaicaJI}'  deacribed  by  Diax :  "  He  wa*  tall, 
Btout-limbed,  with  a  large  head  and  red  beard,  an  agreeable  prcMDce,  a  Toice  deep  and  (onotoua, 
aa  if  it  roie  from  a  caTem.     He  waa  a  good  horaeman  and  Taliant." — Hiat.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  za^. 

Page  19  C). — The  danger  of  auch  a  retult  ii  particularly  urged  in  a  memorandum  of  the  licen- 
tiate AjUon. — Carta  al  Emperador,  Guaniguanico,  Marzo  4,  1510,  MS. 

Page  zo  (}). — The  great  fleet  under  OTando,  1501,  in  which  Cortii  had  intended  to  embark 
for  the  New  World. — Herrera,  Hitt.  Geoeral,  dec.  i,  lib.  4,  cap.  11. 

Page  21  (*). — Thia  report  1*  to  be  found  among  the  MSS.  of  Vargaa  Ponce,  In  the  archive!  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Hiitory.  It  embiacea  a  hundred  and  ten  folio  pagea,  and  1*  entitled,  "  El 
Proceno  y  Peiquiza  hecha  por  la  Real  Audiencia  de  la  EtpaSola  i  tiena  nuerameote  deacubierta. 
Par  el  Coniejo  de_au  Majeatad." 

Page  23  ('}.— OTiedo,  Hiit.  de  lai  Ind-,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  47.— Rel.  Seg.  de  Cortia,  ap.  Loren- 
Mna,pp.  117-iio. 

Page  23  ('). — "  Our  commander  aaid  so  many  kind  thinga  to  them,"  aaya  Diai,  "  and  anotaud 
their  fingeri  bo  plentifully  with  gold,  that,  though  they  came  like  roaring  lioni,  they  went  home 
perfectly  tame.  — Hiat.  de  la  Conquiata,  cap.  1 1 1 . 

Page  24  (I). — Hiib  de  la  Conquiata,  cap.  1 11. 

Page  25  C). — Ibid.,  cap.  iii.  Oriedo  aaya  that  Montezuma  called  a  council  of  hia  noble*, 
in  which  it  wai  dedded  to  let  the  troopa  of  Narraei  into  the  capital,  and  then  to  cruih  them  at  one 
blow,  with  thoae  of  Cort&  I  (Hiit.  de  las  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  47.]  Conndering  the  awe  in 
which  the  latter  atone  were  held  by  the  Mexican*,  a  more  miprooable  tale  could  not  be  deTi*ed. 
But  nothing  ii  too  improbable  for  history, — though,  according  to  Botleau'*  maam,  it  may  be  for 

Page  27  ('). — In  the  Mexican  edition  of  the  letter*  of  Cortii,  tt  ia  called  fire  hundred  men. 
(Rel.  Seg.  ap.  I/orenzana,  p-  i2z.}  But  thiiwai  more  than  hia  whole  Spanish  force.  InRamuno'a 
version  of  the  same  letter,  printed  a*  early  a*  156;,  the  number  ii  *tated  a*  in  the  text.  (Nanga- 
tioni  et  Viaggi,  fol.  244.}  Id  an  inatrument  without  date,  containing  the  affidavit*  of  certain 
witoesaes  ai  to  the  management  of  the  royal  fifth  by  Cort^,  it  is  said  there  were  one  hundred  and 
VOL.  II.— 2D  417 
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fifty  Boldien  left  in  the  tapitil  under  Alvarado.  (Probinzi  fecha  en  la  neura  EtpaSa  del  mar 
oc^no  k  pedimento  de  Juan  O^oa  de  Lexalde,  en  nombre  de  Henundo  Coit^  MS.)  Tbc 
account  in  the  Mexican  edidon  ia  unqueitioaabl;  an  error. 

Page  rf  ('}.— So  lajt  Onedu — and  with  truth :  "  If  thii  captain,  Juan  Velaiquei  de  Leon, 
had  not  been  on  bad  lemu  with  hit  relatire,  Diego  de  Velatquec,  and  had  patted  over  with  the 
I  JO  men,  whom  he  had  brought  to  Guatacaico,  to  the  caute  of  Panfilo  de  Narraei,  brother-in-bw 
of  Velatquez,  the  enterpriie  of  Cortia  would  have  been  ruined." — ffitt.  de  lai  Ind.,  MS.,  Ub.  33, 
cap.  li. 

Page  30  (').— Rd.  5^.  de  Cortjt,  ap.  Lorenzana,  pp.  113-124.— Bemal  Diat,  Hilt,  de  la 
Conqiuita,  cap.  115-117.— Oviedo,  Hiit.  de  lai  Ind.,  MS.,  Ub.  33,  cap.  11. 

Page  30  (*). — But,  although  irreaiidble  againit  cavalry,  the  long  pike  of  the  Genuan  proTed 
no  match  for  the  ihort  iword  and  budder  of  the  Spaniard,  in  the  great  battle  of  RiTenna,  fought 
few  ytxtt  before  thit,  1511.  Machiavelli  make*  tome  excellent  reflecdont  on  the  comparad*e 
merit  of  thete  armi. — Arte  della  Guem,  lib.  a,  ap.  Opere,  tom.  it.  p.  67. 

Page  31  ('). — More  than  one  example  of  thli  rusi  it  mentioned  \ef  Mariana  in  Spaniih  hittoiy, 
though  the  predte  pattagei  have  cacaped  m^  memory. 

Page  40  (>). — Oviedo  1171  that  military  men  diicuned  whether  Velatquez  de  Leon  thould 
have  obeyed  tJie  commandi  of  Cortit  rather  than  thote  of  hit  IdDtman,  the  governor  of  Cuba. 
They  decided  in  favour  of  the  former,  on  the  ground  of  hit  holding  bit  commiiiion  immediately 
from  him. 

Page  41  ('}. — Thit  atcendanc?  the  thoughtful  Onedo  refers  to  bit  daicling  and  liberal  mannert, 
■o  itrongly  contiaited  with  thote  of  the  governor  of  Cuba.  "  For  the  rot  he  had  a  very  gallant 
penonah^  ■■,  and  hit  de«re  for  authority,  added  to  the  fact  that  he  «rat  generoui  and  open-^nded 
toward)  thote  who  joined  him,  wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  Diego  de  V^auez  wai  extremely  un- 
popular, contributed  to  Cort^'  tucceia  in  carrying  out  hit  plant  and  recaming  hit  authority  and 
leaderthip." — Oviedo,  Hitt.  de  lai  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  11. 

Page  4»  ('}■— It  wai  in  a  conTcrtatiaD  with  Oviedo  bimielf,  at  Toledo,  in  1525,  in  which  Nar- 
vaet  detcanted  with  much  bitternen,  ai  wai  natural,  on  hit  rival'i  conduct.  The  goiiip,  which 
hat  never  appeared  in  print,  may  have  lome  tnterett  for  the  Spaniih  reader.  "  In  the  year  1535, 
when  the  Emperor  wa>  in  the  city  of  Toledo,  I  taw  there  the  aforeiaid  Narvaez,  who  cud  publicly 
that  Cort^  wai  a  traitor,  and  if  he  had  Hit  Majetty'i  perminioo,  he  would  inform  Hii  Majetty 
of  the  character  oC  Cort^  how  he  wai  a  man  incapable  of  truth.  And  he  made  many  other  ugty 
■tatementt,  calling  Cortfi  traitor  and  tyrant,  and  ingrate  to  hit  lord  and  to  him  who  at  hit  own 
expenie  had  lent  him  to  New  Spain,  namely  the  Adelantado  Diego  Velatquez,  who  had  been 
drained  of  landi,  followen,  and  money ;  and  many  other  chargei  which  had  an  ill  lound.  And 
with  regard  to  hit  arreat,  he  laid  much  in  contradiction  of  Che  accepted  account.  My  comment 
on  thii  ii  that,  with  all  I  heard  from  Narvaez  (and  lo  I  told  him),  I  could  not  acquit  him  of  care- 
IcMueit,  for  there  had  been  no  need  for  him  to  have  dealingi  with  Cortii  wiuiout  Caking  tar 
greater  precaucioni  than  he  had.  To  thit  he  replied  that  he  had  been  lold  by  thoae  in  whom  he 
confided  and  that  Cortii  had  tubomed  them-" — Oviedo,  Hiit.  de  lai  Ind.,  MS.,  hb.  33,  cap.  la. 

P^e  43  (•).— Herrera,  Hiit.  General,  dec.  a,  lib.  10,  cap.  6,— Oviedo,  Hirt.  de  lai  Ind^  MS^ 
Kb.  33,  cap.  47. — Bemal  Diaz,  Hiit.  de  b  Conquiita,  cap.  123. 

P^e  43  (*). — Diaz,  who  had  often  Uitened  to  it,  thui  noticet  hit  eloquence.  "  Then  he  b^an 
a  ipeech,  in  tuch  charming  ttyle,  with  lentencei  10  neatly  turned,  that  I  atauredly  am  unable  to 
write  the  like,  10  delightful  wat  it,  and  10  fu" -' ■—"     ••■:•'    —   ■-- 
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Notes 

Page  44  (>). — Captain  Diaz  bad  lecursd  for  hit  thaie  of  the  tpoil  of  the  Pbilittinei,  ai  be  teUi 
ui,  a  veiy  good  hone,  with  all  hit  accouttemeati,  a  brace  of  aworda,  three  dagger),  and  a  buckler, — 
a  ver;  beautiful  outfit  for  the  campaign.  The  general'a  ordera  were,  naCurall/  enough,  nbt  at 
all  to  hit  caitc— Ibid.,  cap.  124. 

Page  44  (*). — Narraei  allegea  that  Conia  plundered  him  of  property  to  the  value  of  100,000 
caatellanoa  of  gold  I  (Demands  de  Zavalloa  en  nombr«  de  Narvaez,  MS.)  If  to,  the  pillage  of  the 
leader  may  hare  auppUed  the  meant  of  liberality  to  the  privatei. 

Page  4j  C). — Demands  de  Zavalloi  en  nombre  de  Narraez,  MS. — Bemal  Dial,  Hitt.  de  la 
Conquiata,  cap.  114. — Oriedo,  Hiat.  de  lai  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  ca^.  47.— Rel.  Seg.  de  Cort^  Bp. 
l^renzana,  p.  130. — Camargo,  Hiat.  de  TUacata,  MS.  'Hie  viut  of  Narraei  left  melanchtdj 
trace*  among  the  na^vea,  that  made  it  long  remembered.  A  negro  in  hit  auite  brought  with  him 
the  noall-pos.  The  diaeaie  apread  rapidlj  in  that  quarter  of  the  country,  and  great  numben  of 
the  Indian  population  toon  fell  victimi  to  it. — Herreia,  Hiat.  General,  dec.  2,  lib.  10,  cap.  6. 

Page  47  C). — Gomara,  Cr6nica,  cap.  103. — Herrera,  Hitt.  General,  dec.  1,  lib.  10^  ca^.  7. 
Bemal  Diaz  raitet  the  amount  to  1300  foot  and  96  horte.  (Ibid.,  cap.  1Z5.)  Cortjt  diminuhea 
it  to  leM  than  half  that  number.  (Rel.  5^.,  nbi  aupra.)  The  eatimate  cited  in  the  text  from  the 
two  preceding  autfaoritiea  coiretponda  nearlj'  enough  with  that  alreadj  given  from  official  docu- 
ments of  the  forcet  of  Cort^  and  Narvaei  before  the  junction. 

Page  4S  (1). — (And  they  provided  them  with  guidei  who  ihould  conduct  them  by  yiay  of)  the 
lofty  ranget  of  Tetzcuco,  and  tbow  them  [the  view]  from  the  higheat  peak  of  thoae  wooded  alopea 
and  mountaina  of  Tlallocaa,  which  are  of  great  altitude  and  thickly  forcated.  And  I  mytelf  have 
been  there  and  have  aeen,  and  can  bear  wltneai  that  they  are  of  auch  height  that  from  them  may 
be  deacried  both  hemiapherct.  For  they  are  the  greateit  and  lofcieat  paiaea  in  thii  New  Spain, 
dad  with  woodt  and  foreatt  of  mighty  growth,  cedars,  t^preiaes,  and  pinei. — Camargo,  Hitt.  de 
Tla«cala,MS. 

Page  48  (*}.— The  hittorian  partlj  explains  the  reason.  "  In  that  same  dty  of  Tezcuco  there 
were  many  devoted  rdatioot  and  fnends  of  those  whom  Pedro  de  AJTaiado  and  hu  companiona 
had  billed  in  Mexico."~Ixtmiochid,  Hilt.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  88. 

Page  51  C). — See  Alvarado's  reply  to  queries  of  Coitji,  aa  reported  by  Dial  [Hitt.  de  la  Con- 
qnista,  cap.  125),  with  tome  additional  particular*  in  Torquemada  (Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  4,  cap. 
66),  Soli*  (Couquuta,  lib.  4,  cap.  la),  and  Herrera  (Hist.  General,  dec.  2,  lib.  lo,  cap.  S),  who  all 
teem  content  to  endorse  Alvarada's  version  of  the  matter.  I  find  no  other  authority,  of  any  weight, 
in  the  same  charitable  vein. 

Page  s»  [*). — Oviedo  mentioni  a  convertatioD  which  he  had  »ome  year*  after  this  tragedy 
with  a  noble  Spaniard,  Don  Thoan  Cano,  who  came  over  in  the  train  of  Narvaez,  and  wat  present 
at  all  the  subiequent  operations  of  the  army.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Montezuma,  and  settled 
in  Mexico  after  the  Cttnquett.  Oviedo  describes  him  as  a  man  of  sense  and  integrity.  In  answer 
to  the  historian'i  queries  respecting  the  cause  of  the  rising,  he  said,  that  Alvarado  had  wantonly 
perpetrated  the  massacre  from  pure  avarice ;  and  the  Aztecs,  enraged  at  auch  unprovoked  and 
unmerited  cruelty,  rote,  at  they  well  might,  to  avenge  it.     (Hiat.  de  laa  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  54.) 

Page  53  (*}. — Such,  indeed,  ia  the  statement  of  Ixtlilxochiti,  derived,  as  he  says,  from  the  native 
Tezcucan  annaliatt.  According  to  them,  the  TUacalans,  urged  by  their  hatred  of  the  Aztecs 
and  their  thine  for  plunder,  penuaded  Alvarado,  nothing  loth,  that  the  nobles  mediuted  a  rising 
on  the  occatioa  of  these  festivities.  The  testimony  it  important,  and  I  give  it  in  the  author's 
words :  "  Certain  malicious  Tlaacattecaa  (according  to  the  hisCoriea  of  Tezcuco  which  I  follow, 
and  the  letter  to  which  I  have  previously  referred),  some  of  whom  remembered  that  on  limilar 
festival  occasion*  the  Mexican*  were  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  great  numbers  of  TIascalteca 
captives,  while  others  realised  that  this  was  the  best  poinble  opportunity  for  filling  their  hand 
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with  tpoil  and  tadifying  thar  amice,  and  taking  vengeance  upon  thor  eoemie*  (ior  until  thxt 
time  the}'  had  bad  no  chance  for  wreaking  their  hatred,  Corttt  refuiing  to  give  them  licence  and 
declining  to  Uaten  to  their  luggntioni,  for  he  alwajn  acted  in  a  correct  manner],  brought  thii 
invented  itor^  to  Captain  Pedro  dc  Alvarado,  who  took  the  place  of  Cortfa  in  the  lattei't  abicnce ; 
the  Captain  readil/  littened  to  the  tale  of  the  TUtcaltecai,  for  hii  »word  wai  alwa^i  itaAy  and 
he  wai  of  the  nine  warlike  inclination  ai  they,  and  moreover  leeing  alt  the  Lordi  and  Chiefi  of  the 
Empire  gathered  together  he  reawned  that  when  they  were  dead  he  would  be  ipared  the  trouble 
of  lubduing  them."— Hiit.  Chicb ,  MS.,  cap.  SS. 

Page  ;i  (*). — Mart}T  well  recapitulatea  theie  grierancet,  ihowing  that  they  leemed  tuch  in 
the  eyei  of  the  Spaniardi  themiclvei — of  thoM,  at  leait,  whole  judgment  wa*  not  waiped  by  a 
thare  in  the  tnnnctioni.  "  They  decided  that  it  wa>  better  to  die  than  to  endure  inch  guett* 
any  longer,  gueiti  who  held  their  king  in  captivity  under  the  pretence  of  protection,  who  occupied 
their  realm,  who  at  their  boat*'  expense  chciiihed  the  TlaKaltect  their  ancient  toea  and  otJien 
ai  well,  tniultingly  before  their  eyes  .  .  .  who  further  had  (battered  the  imagei  of  their  god* 
and  had  abolithed  their  ancient  ritei  and  ceremomei." — De  Orbe  Novo,  dec.  5,  cap.  5. 

Page  53  (>). — Camargo,  Hiat.  de  Tlatcala,  MS.— Oriedo,  Hitt.  de  la*  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap. 
13,  4.7. — Gomara,  Cr6nica,  cap.  105. 

Page  54  ('). — He  left  in  garriion,  on  lui  departure  from  Mexico,  140  Spaniarda  and  about  6joo 
Tlaicdani,  including  a  few  Cempoallan  warrior*. — Supponog  five  hundred  of  theae — a  liberal 
allowance — to  have  periibed  in  battle  and  other^ie,  it  would  soil  leave  a  nuoiber,  wbidi,  with  the 
reinforcement  now  brought,  vrould  raiie  the  amount  to  that  itated  in  the  text. 

Page  j6  (>}. — The  tcene  i*  reported  bj  Diaz,  who  wu  preient.  (Htit.  de  la  Conqiuita,  cap. 
126.)  See,  alM,  the  Chronicle  of  Gomara,  the  chaplain  t^  Cort^  (Cap.  106.)  It  ii  further 
confirmed  by  Don  Thoan  Cano,  an  eye-witne«*,  in  hu  converMtion  with  Onedo. 

Page  s6  C^.— Hertera,  Hitt.  General,  dec  %,  lib.  10,  cap.  8. 

Page  66  ('). — No  wonder  that  they  ihoold  have  found  tome  difficulty  in  wading  through  the 
arrowi,  if  Herrera'i  account  be  correct,  that  fartf  carlA^aii  of  them  were  gathered  up  and  burnt 
by  the  beneged  every  day  I — I&t.  General,  dec  1,  lib.  lo,  cap.  9. 

Page  66  (■). — The  enemy  preiented  n  eaqr  a  mark,  Myi  Gomara,  that  the  gtuinert  loaded  and 
fired  with  hardly  the  trouble  of  pointing  their  piecea.  "  So  bold  were  they,  that  to  ahoot  them 
down  it  waa  not  neceuary  for  the  gunnen  to  take  aim." — Cr6nica,  cap.  106. 

Page  66  (■). — "  Slinga,  the  moat  powerful  weapona  that  the  Mexicau  poucNed." — Camargo, 
Hilt,  de  TIaKaU,  MS. 

Page  71  (>}.— Carta  del  Ex^cito,  MS. 

Page  72  (']. — "  The  Meiicani  fought  with  luch  ferocity,"  aayi  Diai,  "  that,  if  *re  had  had  the 
aariatance  on  that  day  of  ten  thoutand  Uecton,  and  ai  many  Orlandot,  we  thould  have  made  no 
impreuion  on  them  1  There  were  aevcral  of  our  troopa,"  he  addi,  "  who  bad  aerved  in  the  Italian 
wars,  but  neither  there  nor  in  the  battlei  with  the  Turk  had  they  ever  leen  anything  like  the 
detperation  ahown  by  theie  Indiana." — Hiit.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  i26.^See,  alao,  for  the  lait 
pagea,  Rel.  Seg.  de  Cort^  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  1^;. — Ixtulxocbitl,  Reladooea,  MS. — Brobanza  k 
pedimento  de  Juan  de  Leialde,  MS. — Oviedo,  Hiat.  de  laa  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  13. — Gomaia, 
Cr6nica,  cap.  196. 

Page  71  (■}. — Herrera,  Hitt.  General,  dec  2,  lib.  lo,  cap.  9. — Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind., 
lib.  4,  cap.  69. 
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Pag«  So  (>).— BernAl  Diai,  HiK.  de  U  Conquuta,  cap.  ti6.— Oviedo,  Hiit.  de  Ui  Ind.,  MS. 
lib.  33,  op.  13. — Gonun,  Cr^ca,  cap.  107. 

Page  So  (*). — Cortji  tent  Marina  Co  atcertain  from  Monteiuina  the  name  of  the  gallant  chief 
friio  could  be  eanlf  *eca  from  the  wallt  animating  and  directing  hi)  countrymen,  lie  emperor 
informed  him  that  it  wai  hia  brother  Cuitlahuac,  the  preiumptive  heir  to  his  crown,  and  the  nme 
chief  whom  the  Spaniah  conunandcr  bad  releaicd  a  tew  day i  previous. — Hcrrera,  Hist.  General, 
dec.  a,  lib.  10,  cap.  to. 

Page  Sz  (')• — Acoita  reports  a  tradition,  that  Guatemozin,  Montezuma's  oephnr,  wbo  himself 
afterwards  succeeded  to  the  throne,  was  the  man  that  shot  the  first  arrow. — Lib.  7,  cap.  a6. 

Page  Sa  (*). — I  have  reported  this  tragical  event,  and  the  circumstances  attending  it,  as  they 
are  given  in  more  or  less  detail,  but  subitantiallj  in  the  same  waj,  b^  the  most  accrecUted  writers 
of  uiat  and  the  following  age, — KTeral  of  them  eye-witnesses.  (See  Bemal  Diat,  Hist,  de  la 
Conquista,  cap.  ia6. — Oviedo,  Hist,  de  las  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  47. — Rel.  Seg.  de  Cort^  ap. 
Loreniana,  p.  136.— Camargo,  Hist,  de  TIaicala,  MS.— latlilzochitl,  Hist.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  Sg.— 
Herrera,  Hist.  General,  dec  1,  lib.  10,  cap.  to. — Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  4,  cap.  70. — 
Acosta,  ubi  supra. — Martyr,  De  Orbe  Novo,  dec.  5,  cap.  5.)  It  ii  alio  confirmed  by  Cortis  in 
the  initrument  granting  to  Montezuma's  favourite  daughter  certain  estates  by  way  of  dovrry. 
Don  Thoan  Cano,  indeed,  who  married  thi*  princess,  assured  Oviedo  that  tbe  Mexicans  respected 
the  person  of  the  monarch  so  long  as  they  saw  bim  ;  and  were  not  aware,  when  they  discharged 
thrir  miuiles,  that  he  was  present,  being  hid  from  sigbt  by  the  shield*  of  the  Spaniards.  "Ihis 
improbable  statement  is  repeated  by  the  chaplain  Gomaia.  (Cr6nica,  cap.  107.)  It  is  rejected 
by  Oviedo,  however,  who  says  that  Alvarado,  himself  present  at  the  scene,  in  a  conversation  with 
him  afterwards,  explicitly  confirmed  tbe  narrative  given  in  the  text.  (Hist,  delaslnd.,  MS.,  hb.  33, 
cap.  4,7.)  The  Mexicans  gave  a  very  different  account  of  the  transaction.  According  to  them, 
Montezuma,  together  with  the  lords  of  Tczcuco  and  Tlatelolco,  then  detained  as  prisoners  in 
the  fortress  by  the  Spaniard),  were  all  strangled  by  meant  of  the  gerrottf  and  their  dead  bodies 
thrown  over  the  wall*  to  their  countrymen. 

It  is  bardly  necessary  to  comment  on  the  absurdity  of  this  monstrous  imputation,  which, 
however,  bas  found  favour  with  some  later  writer*.  Independently  of  all  other  considerationa, 
the  Spaniards  would  have  been  slow  to  compats  the  Indian  monarcb't  death,  nnce,  as  tbe  Tezcucan 
IxtlilxochitI  truly  observes,  it  was  the  most  fatal  blow  which  could  befall  them,  by  dissolving  the 
last  tie  which  held  them  to  the  Mexicans. — Hist.  Chich.,  MS.,  ubi  supra. 

Page  S3  C). — "  I  went  out  from  tbe  fortress,  although  my  left  hand  wai  crippled  by  a  wound 
that  I  had  received  on  the  first  day ;  tying  my  shield  to  tins  arm  I  marched  to  the  tower  with 
some  Spanish  followers." — ReL  Seg.  de  Cortjs,  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  13S. 

Page  84  C). — See  ante,  vol.  i  p.  44.  I  have  ventured  to  repeat  tbe  description  of  the  temple 
here,  as  it  is  important  that  the  reader,  who  may  perhaps  not  turn  to  the  preceding  pages,  should 
have  a  distinct  image  of  it  in  hit  own  mind,  before  beginning  the  combat. 

Page  85  C). — Many  of  the  Aztecs,  according  to  Sahaguo,  seeing  the  iatt  of  such  of  their  com- 
rades as  fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  Spaniard*,  on  the  narrow  terraces  below,  voluntarily  threw 
themselves  headlong  from  the  lofty  summit  and  were  dashed  in  piece*  00  the  pavement.  "  And 
those  (Mexicans)  upon  the  summit,  seeing  the  slaughter  of  those  who  were  below,  and  the  killing 
of  their  comrades  who  climbed  up,  began  to  throw  themselves  down  from  the  temple ;  all  these 
diedj  dashed  to  pieces,  with  broken  arm*  and  l^i,  for  the  temple  wat  very  lof^;  those  wbo  did 
not  jump  were  thrown  down  by  the  Spaoiardi,  and  thus  everyone  of  tbe  Mexicans  who  reached 
the  summit  died  a  cruel  death." — Sahagun,  Hist,  de  Nueva  Etpaiia,  MS.,  lib.  11,  cap.  az. 

Page  8s  ("). — Among  others,  lee  Herrera,  Hist.  Genera],  dec.  X,  lib.  10,  cap.  9. — Torquemada, 
Monarch.  Ind.,  lib-  4,  cap.  69. — and  Solis,  very  drcumitantially,  as  usual,  Conquista,  lib.  4,  cap.  i6. 
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The  Srat  of  thete  *udion  bad  icceu  to  aome  concemponry  loutcea,  the  dironicte  of  the  old  loldier, 
Ojeda,  for  example,  not  now  to  be  met  with.  It  u  ttrange,  that  to  valiant  an  exploit  ihould  not 
have  been  commimicated  b/  Cortti  himielf,  who  cannot  be  accuMd  of  diffidence  in  «ach  matter*. 

Page  S6  [']■ — Captain  Diaz,  a  little  loth  aometimei,  ia  emphatic  in  hit  eacomiumi  on  the 
valour  ihown  bv  hit  commander  on  thi*  occauon.  "  Here  Cortii  ihowed  himielf  verj  much  of 
a  man,  ai  he  alwa/i  wat.  O,  what  a  Sght  1  What  a  detperate  battle  we  won  there,  and  what 
a  memorable  thing  it  wai  to  >ee  all  of  ui  itieammg  with  blood,  covered  with  woundi,  and  with 
more  than  forty  of  our  men  ilain."  (Hiit.  de  la  Conquiata,  cap.  126.)  The  peni  of  the  old 
chronidera  keep  pace  with  thdr  iwordt  in  the  ditpla^  of  tbii  brilliant  exploit  \ — "  colla  penna  e 
colla  tpada,"  equallf  fartimaie. — See  Rel.   Seg.  de  Cort^  ap.   Lorenzaoa,  p.   13S.— 


Crdnica,  cap.   106. — Sab^un,  Hiat.  de  Nueva  Eipaila,  MS.,  lib.   11,  cap.  zi. — Herrera,  Hiit. 

General,  dec.  3.  lib.  lo,  c  " .    1     .    ,     ..^    .-.     ._  -^ 

Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  4,  cap. 


General,  dec.  3.  lib.  10,  cap.  9. — Oviedo,  Hiit.  de  lai  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  13. — Torquemada, 
69- 


Page  86  (*). — Arcbbiahop  Lorenzana  is  of  opinion  that  thia  image  of  the  Virgin  it  the  tame 
now  teen  in  the  church  of  Nuestra  Senora  di  Its  Rtmtdies  I  (ReL  Seg.  de  Cortfl,  ap.  Lorenzana, 
p.  13S.  nota.)  In  what  waj  the  Viigin  aurvived  the  nek  of  the  city,  and  waa  brought  to  light 
again,  he  doet  not  inform  ut.     But  the  more  difficult  to  explain,  the  more  undoubted  &e  miracle. 

Page  S6  C). — No  achievement  in  the  war  (truck  more  awe  into  the  Mexicant  than  thit  ttorming 
of  the  great  temple,  in  which  the  white  men  aeemed  to  bid  defiance  equal!)'  to  the  powen  ^ 
God  and  man.  HieroglTpbical  paintingi  minutely  commemorating  it  were  to  be  hequently 
found  among  the  natives  after  the  Conquett.  The  tenutive  Captain  Diai  intimatea  that  tbote 
which  he  aaw  made  full  aa  much  account  of  the  wounda  and  loMei  of  the  Chrittiant  a*  the  facta 
would  warrant.  (Ibid.,  ubi  tupta.)  It  wat  the  only  way  in  which  the  conquered  could  take  their 
revenge. 

Page  86  ('). — In  the  number  of  actiani  and  their  general  reault,  namely,  the  rictoriet,  barren 
victoriei  of  the  Chriitiana,  all  writer*  are  agreed.  But  aa  to  rime,  place,  circumttance,  or  order, 
no  two  hold  together.  How  ihall  the  hiitorian  of  the  pteient  day  make  a  bannonioui  titaue  out 
of  theie  motley  and  many-coloured  threads  i 

Page  8S  (>). — It  ia  the  name  hy  which  ahe  ia  ttill  celebiated  in  the  popular  nunatrelty  of  Mexico. 
Wat  the  famout  TIaicalan  mountain,  nena  di  Maliiube, — anciently  "  MaCtalcueye," — named  in 
compliment  to  the  Indian  damiel  f     At  all  eveoti,  it  waa  an  honour  well  merited  from  her  adopted 

countrymen. 

Page  S8  (*). — According  to  Coitii,  thej'  boatted,  in  Mmewbat  loftier  (train,  they  could  tpare 
twenty-five  thousand  for  one,  "  twenty-five  thoutand  of  their  men  night  die  for  every  one  of 
oura." — Rel.  Seg.  de  Cort^  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  139, 

Page  38  (*}. — "  That  all  the  toad)  leading  to  the  d^  were  destroyed,  at  in  fact  they  were."— 
ReL  S^.  de  Cortia,  ap.  Lorentaaa,p.  139.— Oviedo,  Hiit.  delai  lad.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  13. 

Page  90  (■). — Notwithitanding  thit,  in  the  petition  or  letter  from  Vera  Cruzj  addreoed  by 
the  army  to  the  Emperor  Charlet  V.,  after  the  Conquett,  the  importunity  of  the  toldieri  ii  expreuly 
atated  at  the  principal  motive  that  finally  induced  their  general  to  abandon  the  city. — Carta  del 
Ex£rdto,  MS. 

Page  90  (■). — "  Food  wai  10  tcarce  that  the  Indiana  were  given  only  one  tortilla  aa  a  daily 
ration,  the  Spaniardt  receiving  fifty  graini  of  matze  apiece." — Herrera,  Hilt.  General,  dec  z 
lib.  to,  cap.  9. 
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Pgge  91  {•). — Rel.  Seg.  de  CortJi,  ap.  LoreiuaiH,  p.  135. — Gomara,  Cr6nica,  c»p,  106.  Dr. 
Bird,  in  hii  pictureique  romance  of  Caliaiar,  had  made  good  uk  of  thete  matitat,  better,  iDdeed, 
than  cao  be  permitted  to  the  hittorian.  He  claimi  the  privilege  of  the  romancer ;  though  it 
mu*t  be  owned  he  does  oot  abuK  thii  privifege,  for  he  baa  itudied  with  great  care  the  CMtume, 
manner!,  and  nulitarj  unget  of  the  nativei.  He  hai  done  for  them  n^t  Cooper  hat  done  for 
the  wild  tribei  of  the  North,^tauched  their  rude  featurei  with  the  bright  colouring  of  a  poetic 
bcacj.  He  baa  been  equall/  fortunate  in  hia  delineadon  of  the  pictuietque  acenerf  of  the  land. 
If  he  hat  been  leta  ao  in  attempting  to  revive  the  antique  dialogue  of  the  Spaniah  cavalier,  we  muit 
not  be  Buipriaed.  Nothing  i>  more  difficult  than  the  skilful  execution  of  a  modem  antique.  It 
requirea  all  the  geniui  and  learning  of  Scott  to  execute  it  10  that  the  connoiueur  ihall  not  detect 
the  counterfeit. 


Page  92  (■). — Clavigero  ia  miitaken  in  calling  thii  the  itreet  of  Irtapalipan.  (Stor.  del  Mesaico, 
torn,  iii.,  p.  129.)  It  wu  not  the  ttreet  h^  which  the  Spaniard!  entered,  but  hj  which  thej  Gnall}' 
left  the  city,  and  i>  correctly  indicated  by  Lorenzana,  a»  that  of  Tlacopan,— or  rather,  Tacuba, 
into  which  the  Spaoiarda  corrupted  the  name. 

Page  93  (>}. — It  ia  Oriedo  who  finda  a  parallel  for  hi*  hero  in  the  Etoman  warrior ;  the  tame, 
to  quote  the  apirit-itirnng  legend  of  Macaulay, 

"  who  kept  li)e  bridge  ao  well 

In  the  brave  dayi  of  old." 
"  Worthjr  indeed  i)  Cort^  that  bji  deeda  of  that  day  ahould  be  compared  with  that  of  Horatiua 
Codea,  lung  of  yore ;   for  by  hti  >ole  eEForti  and  with  his  aingle  lance  he  kept  open  a  paaaage  for 
the  horsemen,  brought  about  the  restoiatioD  of  the  bridge,  and  escaped,  deiptte  all  the  work  of  hit 
enemies,  although  with  much  Labour." — Hut.  de  las  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  13. 

Page  93  (*). — It  was  a  fair  leap  for  a  knight  and  horse  in  armour.  But  the  general's  own 
■BMrtion  to  the  Emperor  (Rel.  Seg.,  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  141)  it  fully  confirmed  by  Oriedo,  who 
tells  US  be  had  it  from  several  who  were  present.  "  According  to  what  I  have  learned  from  some 
who  were  present,  in  addition  to  overcoming  the  reiistance  of  his  foes,  he  had  to  jump  hia  horse 
from  one  punt  to  another,  amidst  a  continual  shower  of  stonet  and  blows.  And  though,  since 
both  he  and  his  hone  were  in  armour,  they  received  im>  wound,  he  was  grievously  hampered  by 
the  blow*  which  they  aimed  at  him." — Hitt.  de  laa  Ind.,  MS.,  ubi  lupra. 

Page  94  ('). — Truly,  "  dignus  vindice  nodus !  "  The  interveDtioo  of  the  celestial  chivalry  on 
these  occariont  is  testified  in  the  most  unqualified  manner  by  mai^  resectable  authorities.  It  is 
edifying  to  observe  the  combat  going  on  in  Oviedo'a  mind  between  the  dictates  of  strong  sense 
and  superior  learning,  and  those  of  the  superstition  of  the  age.  It  was  an  unequal  combat,  with 
odds  aoreiy  against  the  former,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Page  94.  (•). — Camargo,  the  TIascalan  convert,  saya,  he  was  told  by  aevera!  of  the  Conoucrors, 
that  Montezuma  was  baptised  at  hit  own  desire  in  hii  last  moments,  and  that  Cort^  and  Aivaiado 
stood  ^onaort  on  the  occaaion.  "  Many  of  the  conquistadoret  whom  I  knew  have  told  me  that, 
being  at  the  point  of  death,  he  aaked  to  receive  the  baptinnal  water,  and  that  he  was  baptised  and 
died  a  Christian :  but  there  are  many  opinions  and  serious  doubts  concerning  this.  But,  as  I 
say,  many  credible  persona  from  among  the  foremost  of  the  conquerors  of  this  land  have  informed 
us,  and  we  hare  learnt  from  them,  that  be  died  a  baptiaed  Christian,  and  that  hit  ^bthers  were 
Fernando  Cortts  and  Don  Pedro  de  Alvarado."  (Hut.  de  Tlatcala,  MS  )  Accordmg  to  Gomara, 
the  Mexican  monarch  desired  to  be  baptised  before  the  arrival  of  Narvaez.  The  ceremony  was 
deferred  till  Easter,  that  it  might  be  performed  with  greater  effect.  But  in  the  hurry  and  bustle 
of  the  lubaequent  scenes  it  was  forgotten,  and  he  died  without  the  stain  of  infidelity  having  been 
washed  away  from  him.     (Crfinica,  cap.  107.)    Torquemada,  not  often  a  Pyrrhoniit  where  the 
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honour  of  the  faith  i)  coDcenied,  reject!  theK  tale*  u  irreconciUble  with  the  iubtequeot  lileiice 
of  Cortta  hiniKlf,  u  well  ai  of  Alvarado,  who  would  tuve  been  loud  to  proclaim  an  event  bo  long 
in  Tain  denred  bj  them.  (Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  4,  dp.  70.)  The  cridciun  of  the  father  it  itrongly 
supported  bj  the  fact,  that  neither  of  the  preceding  account!  ia  corrohonted  by  writer*  of  any 
weight,  while  they  are  contradicted  by  tereral,  by  popular  tradition,  and,  it  may  be  added,  by  one 
another. 

Page  96  C). — Aunqiu  naUpestAa  d^ia  ;  literally,  "  although  he  did  not  repent  of  it."  But  thii 
would  be  rather  Coo  much  far  human  nature  to  auerC ;  and  it  ii  probable  the  language  of  Che 
Indian  prince  underwent  wme  little  change,  at  it  wat  ufted  through  the  interpretation  of  Miriiu. 
The  general  adds,  that  he  faithfully  complied  with  Monteiuma'i  requeit,  recaving  hii  daughten, 
after  the  Conquest,  into  hit  own  family,  where,  agreeably  to  ibtir  royal  father' i  desire  ihey  toere 
baptised,  and  instructed  in  the  doctrinet  and  uiagei  of  the  Christian  faith.  The^  were  afterwardi 
married  to  Cattilian  hidalgoi,  and  handtome  dowriea  were  aiiigned  them  by  the  government. — 
See  note  4,  p.  9S,  of  thii  Copter. 

Page  96  ('). — I  adopt  Clangero'a  chronology,  which  cannot  be  far  from  tmtb.  (Stor.  del 
Meatico,  tom.  iii.  p.  131.)  And  yet  there  are  reaioni  for  auppoaing  he  muit  have  died  at  least  a 
day  tooner. 

Page  96  C). — "  He  loved  the  Chtistiant,"  lays  He^era,  "  aa  well  at  could  be  judged  from 
appearaneei,"  (Hitt.  General,  dec-  z,  lib.  lo,  cap.  to.}  "  They  say,"  remarks  the  general's 
chaplain,  "  that  Montezuma,  though  often  urged  to  it,  never  contented  to  the  death  of  a  Spaniard, 
nor  to  the  injury  of  Cartas,  whom  he  loved  exceedingly.  But  there  are  those  who  dispute  this." 
(Gomara,  Cr6nica,  cap.  107.)  Don  Thoan  Cano  assured  Oviedo,  that,  during  all  the  troubles 
of  the  Spaniards  with  ^e  Mexicans,  both  in  the  absence  of  Cortes,  and  after  hit  return,  the  emperor 
did  hia  best  to  aupply  the  camp  with  provisions.  And  finally,  Cort*a  himself,  in  an  instrument 
already  referred  to,  dated  six  years  after  Montezuma's  death,  bears  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
goodwill  he  had  shown  Co  Spaniards,  and  ptrticularly  acquits  him  of  any  share  in  the  late  rising, 
which,  taya  the  Conqueror,  "  I  had  crusted  to  auppreia  through  hii  assistance."  The  Spanidi 
hiatoriant,  in  general, — noCwichttanding  an  occasional  intimation  of  a  doubt  aa  to  hia  good  faith 
towards  their  countrymen, — make  honourable  mention  of  the  many  excellent  qualities  of  the 
Indian  prince.  Sotis,  however,  the  most  eminent  of  all,  dismisses  the  account  of  his  death  with 
the  remark,  chat  "  hit  last  hours  were  spent  in  breathing  vengeance  and  maledictions  against  hi* 
people ;  until  he  surrendered  up  to  Satan — with  whom  he  had  frequent  communication  in  bis 
lifetime— the  eternal  possession  of  his  soul  I  "  (ConquisCa  de  Mtiica,  lib.  4,  cap.  i ;.)  Fortun- 
ately, the  historiographer  of  the  Indict  could  know  as  htdc  of  Montezuma's  fate  in  the  next  world, 
at  he  appears  to  have  known  of  it  in  this.  Was  it  bigotry,  or  a  desire  to  sec  his  own  hero's  character 
in  a  bnghcer  light,  which  led  him  thus  unworthily  to  darken  that  of  bit  Indian  rival  i 

Page  97  C). — One  other  only  of  his  predecessors,  Tizoc,  is  shown  by  the  Attec  [laintingt  to  have 
belonged  Co  this  knightly  order,  according  to  Clavigero. — Stor.  del  Mettico,  tom.  ii.  p.  140. 

Page  98  (*). — The  whole  addreat  it  given  by  Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  4,  cap.  6S. 

Page  98  (■).  "  For  craft  it  weaker  far  than  dettiny.  Who  then  can  guide  destiny  in  its  course  i 
The  three  Fates,  and  the  unforgetdng  Furies.  Is  Zeui  himself,  then,  weaker  than  these  f  Yea, 
for  he  may  not  escape  Destiny." — ^schyL,  Prometh.,  v.  514-51S. 

Page  9S  ['}. — SeQor  de  Calderon^  the  late  Spanish  miuiiter  at  Mexico,  informs  me,  that  he 
has  more  than  once  passed  by  an  Indian  dwelling,  where  the  Indians  in  his  suite  made  a  reverence 
saying  it  was  occupied  by  a  descendanC  of  MonCezuma. 

Page  9S  (•). — This  son,  baptiied  by  the  name  of  Pedro,  was  descended  from  one  of  the  royal 
concubinet.  Montezuma  had  two  lawful  wives.  By  the  first  of  these,  named  Tefaico,  be  had 
a  ton,  who  perished  in  the  flight  from  Mexico  j  and  a  daughter  named  'Tecuichpo,  who  embraced 
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ChriatiaiulT,  and  recOTeil  the  nanie  of  Inbetla.  She  wu  minied,  wh«n  very  joung,  to  her  couiin 
GoatemoEin ;  and  lived  long  enough  after  hit  death  to  gire  her  hand  to  three  Cattilian*,  all  of 
honouiable  fanulj.  pTom  two  of  thete,  Don  Pedro  Gallejo,  aad  Don  Thoan  Cafio,  docended 
the  illiutrioua  farailiea  of  the  Aodrada  and  CaSo  Montezuma.  Montezuma,  \>j  hii  Mcond  wife, 
the  piincen  Acatlan,  left  two  daughten,  named  after  their  convenion,  Maria  and  Leonor.  The 
former  died  without  iuue.  Doiia  Lnmor  married  with  a  Spam*h  cavalier,  CiittOTal  de  Val- 
denama,  from  whom  deaceoded  the  family  of  the  Soteloa  de  Montezuma.  To  which  of  these 
branchei  belonged  the  counts  of  Miravalle,  noticed  by  Humboldt  (Enai  Politique,  tom.  ii.  p.  73, 
note),  1  am  ignorant.  The  royal  genealogy  ia  minutely  exhibited  in  a  Memorial,  letting  forth 
the  claimi  of  Montezuma'*  grandioni  to  certain  property  in  right  of  their  reipective  mother). 
The  document,  which  i*  inthout  date,  ii  among  the  MSS.  of  Munoz. 

Page  9S  (*). — It  ii  intereating  to  know  that  a  deicendant  of  the  Aztec  emperor,  Don  Joaeph 
Sarmiento  Valladare*,  Count  of  Montettuu,  ruled  at  viceroy,  from  16^7  to  1701,  over  ibe 
dominion*  of  hii  barbaric  anceaton.  (Humboldt,  Euai  Politique,  torn.  li.  p.  93,  note.)  Solia 
apeab  of  thii  noble  houie,  granden  of  Spain,  who  intermingled  their  blood  with  that  of  the  Guz- 
mana  and  the  Mendoza*.  Clavigcro  hat  traced  their  deaccnt  from  the  emperor's  ton  lohualicahua, 
or  Don  Pedro  Montezuma,  at  he  wai  called  after  hit  baptiim,  down  to  the  clote  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  (See  Solia,  Conquiata,  lib.  4,  cap.  15. — Clavtgero,  Stor  del  Meuico,  tom.  i.  p.  301,  tom. 
iii.  p.  13a.)  The  laat  of  the  line,  of  whom  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  any  intelligence,  died  not 
long  tince  in  North  America.  He  wat  vet;  wealthy,  having  large  etlatea  in  Spain, — but  wat  not, 
at  it  appeara,  very  wiie.  When  seventy  ^eara  old  or  more,  he  pasted  over  to  Mexico,  in  the  vain 
hope  ^at  the  nation,  in  deference  to  hit  deacent,  might  place  him  on  the  throne  of  hia  Indian 
anceiton,  so  recently  occupied  by  the  preaumptuou*  Iturbide.  But  the  modem  Medcant,  with 
all  thrir  detettation  of  the  old  Spaniard*,  showed  no  reipect  for  the  royal  blood  of  the  Aztecs. 
The  anforcunate  nobleman  retired  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  soon  after  put  an  end  to  hit  esttence 
by  blowing  out  hit  brains,  not  for  ambition, — however,  if  report  be  true — but  diiappointed  love  t 

Page  100  C). — Gomara,  Cr6mca,  cap.  107. — Herrera,  Hist.  General,  dec  z,  lib.  lo,  cap.  10. 

Page  100  (■).— Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  4,  cap.  7. 

Page  loj  C). — Oviedo,  Hi*t.  de  las  lad.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  47.  The  aitrologei  predicted  that 
Cortja  would  be  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity  of  ditcrets,  and  af terwarda  come  to  great  honour 
and  fortune.  (Bemal  Diaz,  Hist,  de  la  Conquista,  cap.  izS.)  He  ahowed  himself  aa  cunning  in 
hit  art,  aa  the  West  Indian  tybil  who  foretold  the  destiny  of  the  unfortunate  Josephioe. 

Page  103  ('). — The  diipoaition  of  the  treasure  hat  been  stated  with  tome  discrepancy,  though 
all  agree  at  to  its  ultimate  fate.  The  general  himself  did  not  escape  the  imputation  of  negligence, 
and  even  peculation,  most  unfounded,  from  hi*  enemie*.  The  account  in  die  teat  ia  substantiated 
by  the  evidence,  under  oath,  of  the  most  retpectable  names  in  the  expedition,  as  given  in  the 
instrument  already  more  than  once  referred  to 

Page  1 04  (1). — Captain  Diax  tells  us  that  he  contented  himself  irith  four  cbalcbtvid, — the  green 
atone  ao  much  prized  by  the  natives, — which  he  cunningly  picked  out  of  the  royal  cofferi  before 
Cortit'  major  domo  bad  time  to  aecure  them.  The  prize  proved  of  great  service,  by  supplying 
lum  the  means  of  obtaining  food  and  medicine,  when  in  great  extremity  afterwards,  from  the 
people  of  the  countty. 

Page  104  (■).— Ofiedo,  Hiat.  de  las  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  47. 

Page  105  (>). — There  is  some  difficult  in  adjuating  the  precise  date  of  their  departure,  at, 
indeed,  of  most  events  in  the  Conauett ;  attention  to  chronology  being  deemed  tomewhat  super- 
fluous by  the  old  chroniclers.  Ixuilxochitl,  Gomara,  and  others,  fix  the  date  at  July  loth.  But 
this  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  letter  of  Cortjt,  which  atatei,  that  the  army  reached  Tlaacala  on  the 
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oghthof  Jul]',  not  the  tenth,  u  CUvigero  miiquotei  him(Sioi.  del  Me>ico,tom.  iiLpp.  13$,  136, 
nota) ;  and  from  the  geaenl'i  accurate  account  of  their  progreu  each  daj,  it  ippean  that  tfaej' 
left  the  capital  on  the  lait  night  of  June,  or  rather  the  moming  of  Julj  tit.  It  wai  the  night,  he 
abo  add*,  folloiring  the  affiiir  of  the  bridgei  in  the  dtj. — Comp.  Rel.  Seg.,  ap.  Lorencana, 
pp.  141-1+9. 

Page  109  ('). — "  The  Alliei,  aeeing  thi«  great  deed,  were  itiuck  with  amazement,  and  on  the 
ioitaoc  threw  themielvei  prottrate  on  the  ground  at  a  lign  of  homage  before  an  act  >o  heroic, 
aitoniahing  and  ttrange  that  they  could  not  have  imagined  it  \  they  made  obounce  to  the  Sun, 
eating  handful*  of  earth  and  tearing  up  the  gran  of  the  fietdi,  and  cijing  out  loudly  that  Alvaiado 
wai  indeed  the  Child  of  the  Sun."— ^Camargo,  Hiit.  de  Tlaicala,  MS.)  Thii  writer  coniulted 
the  proceei  Lnitituted  by  Alrando'*  heir»,  in  which  they  «et  forth  the  meriti  of  their  anceMor, 
a*  atceited  by  the  moat  nloroua  captaina  of  the  Tlaacalin  nation,  preaent  at  the  conqueiC.  It  may 
ht  that  the  famoui  leap  wai  among  theie  "  meriti,"  of  which  the  hiitorian  ipraka.  M.  de  Hnm- 
boldt,  citing  Camargo,  to  conaiden  it.  (Eiaai  Politique,  torn.  ii.  p.  7;.)  Thi*  would  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  eitabliab  the  fact.  But  Cama^o'i  language  doea  not  teem  to  me  neceaaaiily 
to  warrant  the  inference. 

Page  109  (■). — The  apot  ia  pointed  out  to  evety  traveller.  It  ia  where  a  ditch,  of  00  great  width, 
b  Craveraed  by  a  amall  bridge  not  far  from  the  weitem  extremity  of  the  Alameda.  A)  the  place 
received  ita  name  in  AlTarado'i  time,  the  atory  could  icarcely  have  been  diacountenanced  by  him. 
But,  aince  the  length  of  the  leap,  itrange  to  aaj,  ia  nowhere  given,  the  reader  can  have  no  meant 
of  paaung  hia  own  judgment  on  ita  prolwibility. 

Page  113  C). — "  Tacuba,"  nya  that  intereating  traveller,  Latrobe,  "lie*  near  the  foot  of  the 
hilla,  and  ia  at  the  preaent  day  chiefly  noted  for  the  large  and  noble  chuKh  which  vraa  erected  there 
by  Cort^  And  hard  by,  you  trace  the  line*  of  a  Spaniah  encampment.  I  do  not  hazard  the 
opinion,  but  it  might  appear  by  the  coincidence,  that  thii  wai  the  very  potition  choien  by  Cortfa 
for  hia  entrenctunent,  alter  the  retreat  juiC  mentioned,  and  before  he  coBuneoced  hia  painful 
route  towarda  Otumba."  (Rambler  in  Mexico,  Letter  5.)  It  i*  evident,  from  our  tcart,  that 
Cortit  could  have  thrown  up  no  entrenchment  here  at  leaat  on  hia  retreat  from  the  capitaL 

Page  1(3  (').— Lorenzana,  Viage,  p.  xiii. 

Page  115  (I). — The  table  below  may  give  the  reader  aome  idea  of  thedlacrepanda  in  numerical 
etdmatei,  even  among  eye-witneiaei,~and  writera  who,  Iiaving  acceta  to  the  actoit,  are  nearly  of 
equal  authority. 


SPANiAana. 

Inciami. 

Cortii,  ap.  Loreniana,  p.  145, 

.        IJO 

1000  killed  and 

miiwng. 

Cano,  ap.  Oviedo,  Ub.  33,  ==>?-  S4,  • 

.    1170 

8000       „ 

Probanza,  etc.. 

Oviedo,  Hilt,  de  la*  Ind.,  lib.  33,  cap.  1 

.3,    .      ijo 

Camaigo,   .... 

■     450 

4000       „ 

„ 

Gomara,  cap.  109, 

IxtlUxochi^  Hiat.  Chich.,  cap.  88, 

■     45° 

4000        „ 

■     450 

4000       „ 

Sahagun,lib.  II,  cap.  14,    . 

.     3«> 

Herrera,  dec.  1,  Ub.  10,  cap.  ii, 

.     ISO 

4000       „ 

» 

Bemal  Diaz  doei  not  take  the  trouble  to  agree  with  himaelf.  After  atating  that  the  rear,  on 
which  the  loaa  fell  heavieat,  conritted  of  izomen,he  adda,  in  the  nme  paragraph,  that  ijoof  these 
were  *lain,  which  number  awelli  to  zoo  in  a  few  linea  further  1  Falatafi'a  men  in  buckram  1— See 
Hilt,  de  U  Conquiita,  cap.  tiS.  Cano'a  eitimate  embracei,  it  ia  true,  thoie — but  thar  number 
wa*  comparatively  amall — who  periihed  lubacquently  on  the  march.  The  tame  authority  itatei, 
that  270  of  the  garriaon,  ignorant  of  the  propoied  departure  of  their  countrymen,  were  perfidiouily 
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letc  in  the  palace  of  Axa)^catl,  where  the^  lurrendeied  on  terrnt,  but  were  aubaequentl^  all  ncri- 

ficed  bj  the  Azteca  I  The  imprDbsbiliCy  of  thia  monttiaui  tXotj,  by  which  the  sraij  with  all  iti 
equipage  could  leare  the  citadel  without  the  knowledge  of  ao  man}>  of  their  comradet, — and  thia 
be  permitted,  too,  at  a  juncture  which  made  ereiy  man'a  co-operation  ao  important, — ia  too  obviou* 
to  require  refutation.  Hciren  recordi,  what  i*  much  more  probable,  that  Cortja  gave  particular 
ordera  Co  the  captain,  Ojeda,  to  see  that  none  of  the  tleeping  or  wounded  ahould,  in  the  huny  of  the 
moment,  be  overlooked  in  their  quartera. — Uiat.  Gener^  dec,  2,  lib.  10,  cap.  11. 

Page  It;  (■}. — "Thua  of  the  troopi  of  Narvaei,  the  majority  fell  upon  the  bridge,  burdened 
\ty  their  loada  of  gold." — Bernal  Diaz,  Hitt.  de  la  Conquiata,  cap.  laS. 

Page  1 1  (  C). — According  to  Diaz,  part  of  the  gold  intruated  to  the  Tlatcalau  convoy  waa  pre- 
aerved.  (Hiit.  de,  la  Conquiata,  cap.  136.)  From  the  document  already  cited, — Probania  de 
^^lla  Segiira,  MS.,  it  appear)  that  it  waa  a  Caatilian  guard  who  had  charge  of  it. 

Page  ti6  C). — Gomara,  Cr6nica  ,cap.  109. — Oriedo,  Hiat.  de  laa  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  13. — 
Probanza  en  la  Villa  Segura,  MS. — Bernal  Diaz,  Hitt.  de  la  Conquiata,  cap.  iz8. 

Page  117  (>). — Lorenzana,  Viage,  p.  liu. 

Page  118  C).— The  lait  jnatanee,  I  believe,  of  the  direct  interpotition  of  the  Virgin  in  behalf 
of  the  metropolia  waa  in  1833,  when  ahe  waa  brought  into  the  city  to  avert  the  cholera.  She 
refuaed  to  pau  the  night  in  town,  however,  but  wal  found  the  next  morning  in  her  own  aanctuary 
at  Lot  Remedioi,  ahoning,  by  the  mud  with  which  the  waa  plentifully  beapattered,  that  ahe  mutt 
have  performed  the  diitanee — aeveral  leaguea — through  the  miry  wayt  on  foot  I — See  Latrobe, 
Rambler  in  Mexico,  Letter  j. 

Page  iiS  [*). — Theepithet  by  which,  according  to  Diaz,  the  Caatiliana  were conatantlyaddreaaed 
by  the  nativea  j  and  which — whether  correctly  or  not — he  interpreta  into  gadt,  or  divine  betKgi. 
(See  Hilt,  de  la  Conquiata,  cap.  48,  et  alibi.) 

Page  119  (>). — Herrera  mentiont  one  tcJdier  who  hadnicceeded  in  carrying  oS  bit  gold  to  the 
value  of  3000  eatuUanot  acrota  the  cauteway,  and  afterwarda  flung  it  away  by  the  advice  of  Cort£t. 
"  The  devil  take  your  gold,"  aaid  the  commander  bitintly  to  him,  "  if  it  ia  to  coit  you  your  life." — 
Hitt.  General,  dec  x,  lib.  10,  cap.  11. 

Page  1 19  ("). — Gomara,  Ctdoica,  cap.  1 10. 


Page  120  (>). — The  pyramid  of  Mycerinot  it  zSo  feet  only  at  the  bate,  and  i6z  feet  in  height. 
The  great  pyramid  of  Cheopa  it  728  feet  at  the  bate,  and  448  feet  high.  See  Dcnon,  Egypt  IJiut- 
trated  (London,  1825),  p.  9. 

Page  III  (■]. — "  It  reqniret  a  particular  portion,"  tayt  Mr.  Tudor,  "  united  with  tome  little 
faith,  to  ditcover  the  pyramidal  form  at  all."  (Tour  in  North  America,  vol  ii.  p.  277.)  Yet 
Mr.  Bullock  aayt,  "  The  general  figure  of  the  aquare  it  aa  perfect  aa  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt." 
(Six  Montha  in  Mexico,  vol.  ii.  chap.  z6.)  Eye-witnettet  both  I  The  bittorian  muat  often  content 
himaelf  with  repeating,  in  the  worda  of  the  old  French  lay,—"  And  I  will  tell  you  the  truth  even 
at  I  have  found  it  written." 

Page  :2i  (■). — Thia  ia  M.  de  Humholdt't  opinion.     (See  hit  Ettai  Politique,  torn.  ii.  pp.  66-70.} 
He  hat  alto  ditcuaaed  theae  intereiting  monumentt  in  bit  Vuet  det  CordillirM,  p.  25  et  teq. 
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Page  III  C). — Latrobe  gini  the  dcfcriptioa  of  thii  txntf,  iota  which  he  and  hi*  fellow- 
traveUen  penetnted. — Rambler  in  Mexico,  I.et.  7. 

Page  ixi  [*). — The  dimeniioiu  ace  given  bj  BuUock  (^  Month*  in  Mexico,  voL  iL  chap.  26), 
trtio  hat  Nmetiinei  aeen  what  hai  eluded  the  optica  of  other  tnvellera. 

Page  izi  {']. — Such  '■»  the  account  given  hy  the  cavaliet  BotutinL — Idea,  pp.  42, 43. 

Page  laz  (■). — Both  Iztlilxochttl  and  Boturini,  who  Tiaittd  the«e  monument*,  one,  earlj  in 
the  Kventeenth,  the  other,  in  the  firtt  part  of  the  dghteenth  century,  teitifr  to  thdr  having  seen 
the  remaiua  of  thii  itatue.  They  had  entirel)'  diaappeared  by  1757,  when  Veytia  examined  the 
pyramid. — Hiat.  Antig.  tom.  L  cap.  16. 

Page  Hi  (']. — "  The  huibaodnun,  labouring  the  earth  with  hit  curved  plough,  will  turn  up 
the  pike-headi  eaten  away  mth  ruit,"  etc. — Georg.,  lib.  I. 

Page  124  (')■— Camar^,  Hiit.  de  TIaicala,  MS.— Oviedo,  Hilt,  de  Ui  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33, 
cap,  14. — Bemal  Diaz,  Hiit.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  w8.— -Sahagun,  Hiit.  de  Nueva  Eapafia,  MS-, 
lib.  11,  cap.  27.  Cortfa  might  have  addjened  hit  troopi,  ai  Napoleon  did  his  in  the  famous  battle 
with  the  Mameluke* :  "  From  yonder  pyramids  forty  centuries  look  down  upon  you."  But  th« 
Htuation  of  the  Spaniard*  was  altogether  too  serious  for  theatrical  display. 

Page  125  ('). — It  is  Sahagun's  simile.  "The  Spaniard*  stood  like  a  little  island  in  the  tea, 
buffeted  by  the  waves  in  all  directions."  (Hist,  de  Nueva  EspaDa,  MS.,  lib.  12,  cap.  27.)  The 
venerable  miaiionaiy  gathered  the  particular*  of  the  action,  a*  he  informs  u*,  from  Bcveral  who 
were  present  in  it. 

Page  127  C). — The  brave  cavalier  wa*  afterward*  permitted  b^  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to 
assume  this  trophy  on  his  own  escutcheon,  in  commemoration  of  bis  exploit. — Bernal  Diaz,  Hiit, 
de  la  Conquista,  cap,  128. 

Page  127  (*). — The  hittorians  all  concur  in  celebrating  this  glorious  achievement  of  Cortts; 
who,  conclude*  Gomara,  "  by  his  ungle  arm  saved  the  whole  army  from  destruction,"— See 
Crdnica,  cap.  no. — Alio,  Sahagun,  Hist,  de  Nueva  EspaBa,  MS.,  lib.  12,  cap.  i7.^Camargo, 
Hist,  de  TIascala,  MS.— Bernal  Diaz,  Hist,  de  la  Conquista,  cap.  128.— Oviedo,  Hist,  de  las  Ind., 
MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  47.— Herrera,  Hilt.  General,  dec.  2,  lib.  10,  cap.  13.— Ixtlilxochitl,  Hist.  Cbich., 
MS.  cap.  89.  The  brief  and  extremely  modest  notice  of  the  affair  in  the  general's  own  letter 
forms  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  style  of  panegyric  by  other*.  "  This  struggle  engaged  us  nearly 
all  the  day,  until  it  pleased  God  that  a  great  piersonage  of  their*  should  be  killed,  a  man  of  sudi 
importance  that  upon  his  death  all  the  fighting  ceased." — Rel.  Seg.,  ap,  Loienzana,  p.  14J. 

Page  127  C). — "  As  for  us,"  says  the  doughty  Captain  Diaz,  "  we  felt  neither  wounds,  hunger, 
nor  thirst,  and  it  seemed  ai  though  we  had  neither  suffered  nor  passed  through  any  haid^ip. 
We  followed  up  our  victoiy,  killing  and  wounding.  Then  our  friends  the  Tlascalans  were  very 
lions,  and  with  their  swords  and  broadswords  and  other  weapon*  which  they  bore,  they  behaved 
very  well  and  valiantly." — Hist,  de  la  Conquista,  loc  cit. 

Page  127  (•). — Ibid,,  ubi  supra. 

Page  127  [*). — The  belligerent  apostle  St.  James,  riding,  a*  uiual,  his  milk-white  courser, 
came  to  the  rescue  on  this  occasion ;  an  event  commemorated  by  the  dedication  of  a  bennitage 
to  him,  in  the  neighbourhood.  (Camacgo,  Hist,  de  TIascala.)  Dial,  a  sceptic  on  former  occasion* 
admits  hii  indubitable  appearance  on  this.  (Ibid.,  ubi  supra.)  According  to  the  Tezcucan 
chronicler,  he  was  supported  by  the  Virgin  and  St.  Peter.  (Hist.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  S9.)  Voltaire 
lenaibly  remarks,  "  Those  who  have  given  accounts  of  these  strange  events  have  wished  to  dignify 
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tbem  by  LntTodudiig  mincle*,  which  m  fact  only  teired  to  depreciate  them.     The  true  nunde 
WIS  the  behanour  of  Corti*." — Voltaire,  Euai  lur  lea  Mwurt,  chap.  147. 


Page  1Z9  C). — Ii  it  not  the  nine  fountain  of  which  Toribio  makes  honourable  mention  in 
his  topographical  account  of  tbe  country  ^  "  There  rises  in  Tlaxcala  an  important  spring,  towards 
the  north,  five  leagues  from  the  chief  cit;.  It  rise*  in  a  village  which  is  called  Aiumba,  which 
meant  in  their  language  btai  \  and  so  it  is,  since  this  spring  is  the  head  and  source  of  the  largest 
river  of  all  those  flowing  into  the  South  Sea.  Its  mouth  is  near  2^catula." — Hiit.  de  los  Indioi, 
MS.,  Parte  3,  cap.  16. 

Page  tjo  (^). — Bernal  Diai,  Hist,  de  la  Coaquista,  cap.  iiS.  Thoan  Cano,  however,  one  of 
the  army,  deiiiet  this,  and  atierti  that  the  natives  received  tbem  like  their  children,  and  would 


Page  i]i  C). — "  And  thus  I  remained  crippled  in  two  fingers  of  ■as.j  left  hand  " — i*  Cortia' 
own  expression  in  his  letter  to  the  Emperor.  (Rel.  S^.,  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  iji.)  Don  Thoaa 
Cano,  however,  whose  qrmpathies — from  his  Indian  alliance,  perhaps — leem  to  have  been  quite 
ai  much  with  the  Aztecs  as  with  his  own  countrTmen,  assured  Oviedo,  who  was  lamenting  the 

Sneral's  loss,  that  he  might  spare  his  regret*,  since  Cortis  had  u  many  finger*  on  his  hand,  at  that 
lur,  as  when  he  eame  from  Castile.    May  not  the  word  m^Ket,  in  hi*  letter,  be  rendered  bj 
"  maimed  "  1 

Page  iji  (1). — Rel.  Seg.  de  Cortf*,  ap.  Loienuoa,  p.  ijo. — Oviedo,  HisL  de  las  Ind.,  MS, 
lib.  33,  cap.  15. — Herrera  gjve*  tbe  following  inicripttoo,  cut  on  the  bark  of  a  tree  by  some  of  theie 
unfortunate  Spaniards.  "  By  this  road  passed  Juan  Juste  and  bit  wretched  companion*,  who  were 
to  much  pinched  by  hunger,  that  they  were  obliged  to  give  a  tolid  bar  of  gtud,  weighing  eight 
hundredducats,forafewcake*ofmaiiebread."—Hi*t.  General,  dec.  2,  lib.  10,  cap.  13. 

Page  133  (>}.— One  i*  reminded  of  the  similar  remonstrance  tnade  by  Alexander's  soldier* 
to  him,  on  reaching  the  Hyitaspis, — but  attended  with  more  success ;  as,  indeed,  was  reasonable. 
For  Alexander  continued  to  advance  from  the  ambition  of  indefinite  conquest,  while  Cortjs  was 
only  beat  on  carrying  out  his  original  enterprise.  What  wu  madneta  in  the  one,  wa*  heroism  in 
the  other. 

Pan  134  ('). — This  reply,  excUim*  Oviedo,  *howed  a  man  of  unconquerable  spirit,  and  high 


Page  135  (*). — Oviedo  hu  expanded  the  harangue  of  Cortf*  into  several  pages,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  orator  quote*  Xenophon,  and  borrow*  largely  from  the  old  Jewish  history,  a  s^le  of 
eloquence  savouring  much  more  of  the  closet  than  the  camp.  Corti*  was  no  pedant,  and  hi* 
*oldiet*  were  no  scholars. 

Page  135  (■). — For  the  account  of  this  turbulent  traDsaction,  see  Bernal  Diaa,  Hiat.  de  la 
Conquista,  cap.  129. — ReL  Seg.  de  Cortis,  ap.  Loreuiana,  p.  t;i. — Oviedo,  Hist,  de  las  Ind., 
MS.,  hb.  33,  cap.  15.— Gomara,  Crdnica,  cap.  iii,  1 13.— Herrera,  Hist.  Genttal,  dec.  a,  lib.  10, 
cap.  14.  Dial  is  exceedingly  wroth  with  the  chaplain,  Gomara,  for  not  discriminating  between 
the  old  soldiers  and  the  levie*  of  Narvaez,  whom  he  involves  eqiully  in  the  sin  of  rebellion.  The 
captain's  own  venioa  *eems  a  fair  one,  and  I  have  followed  it,  therefore,  in  the  text. 

Page  137  (I).— Oviedo,  Hilt,  de  las  lud.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  15.— Herrera,  Hist.  General,  dec  1, 
lib.  10,  cap.  14. — Sahagun,  Hist,  de  Nueva  EapaSa,  MS.,  lib.  12,  cap.  19. 
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Page  137  (').— Oriedo,  Hirt.  de  U*  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  +7.— Rel.  Seg.  de  Cortti,  »p.  Loren* 
zaiu^  p.  166. — Sabagun,  HJit.  de  Nueva  Eapiila,  MS.,  lib.  iz,  cap.  27,  19.  Or  rather  it  wai  "  at 
the  iiutigation  of  tbe  great  deril,  the  captain  of  all  Che  devili,  called  Satan,  who  regulated  evoy- 
tbing  in  New  Spain  b^  hit  free  will  and  pleaiure,  before  tbe  coming  of  the  Spaniirdi,"  according 
Co  Father  Sabagun,  who  bejuu  hi*  chapter  with  thii  eloquent  eiordium. 

Page  139  (<).— Ixtliliochitl,  Hilt  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  8S.— Sabagun,  Hiit  de  Nueva  Etpafia, 
MS.,  lib.  II,  cap.  29. — Herrera,  Hiit.  General,  dec.  z,  Ub.  10,  cap.  19. 

Page  140  ['). — Tbe  proceedinga  in  the  TU«calan  tenate  are  reported  in  more  or  len  detail, 
but  lubitantially  alike,  \>j  Camargo,  HiiL  de  Tlaicala,  MS. — Sahagun,  Hiat.  de  Nueva  EiMiia, 
MS.,  lib.  II,  cap.  19. — [herrera.  Hill.  General,  dec.  z,  lib.  12,  cap.  14. — See,  alw,  Bernal  Dial, 
Hist,  dela  Conquitta,  cap.  129. — Gomara,  Cr6nica,  cap.  iti. 

Page  142  (>). — The  Indian  name  of  the  capital, — the  lame  u  that  of  the  province, — Tepejacac, 
wai  coiTupted  by  the  Spaniard!  into  Teptaca.  It  muiC  be  admitted  to  have  gained  hj  the  cor- 
ruption. 

PaR"  '43  O- — Th*  chronielen  estimate  hii  army  at  50,000  warriorif  ooe-half,  according  to 
Toribio,  of  the  diiposabte  military  force  of  the  Republic.  "  Which  city  (Tlatcala),  at  I  have 
uid  already,  wat  wont  to  muiter  a  hundred  thoutand  fighting  men." — Hiit.  de  lot  Indioi,  MS., 
Parte  3,  cap.  16, 

Page  143  (*). — "  That  night,"  uya  the  creduloui  Herrera,  ipealdng  of  the  carouie  that  followed 
one  of  their  victoriei,  "  tbe  Indian  allie*  had  a  grand  lupper  of  legi  and  aimt;  for,  beddea  an 
incredible  number  of  roait*  on  wooden  *pic*,  they  had  fifty  chounnd  pott  of  itewed  human 
fleibl  I  "  (Hilt,  General,  dec.  2,  lib.  10,  cap.  i;.)  Such  a  banquet  would  not  have  smelt  savoury 
in  the  noitrili  of  Cotcji. 

Page  144  (*). — Called  by  tbe  Spaniards  Huacacbula,  and  ipelt  with  every  concdvable  diversity 
by  the  old  writeri,  who  may  be  excused  for  Mumbling  over  such  a  conforioD  of  cociionanl*. 

e  it  uiually  spelt  Olid  by  the  chroniclers.     In  a  copy  of  hii 

Page  14;  (*). — "  I  ihould  have  been  very  glad  to  have  taken  tome  alive,"  says  Cort^  "  who 
could  have  mformed  me  of  what  wat  going  on  in  the  great  city,  and  who  bad  been  lord  there 
lince  the  death  of  Montezuma.  But  I  succeeded  in  saving  only  one, — and  he  wat  more  dead  than 
alive." — Rd.  Seg.  de  Qirt^  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  159. 

Page  146  (■■). — The  itory  of  the  capture  of  thii  strong  pott  it  told  very  differently  by  Captain 
Diaz.  According  to  him.  Olid,  when  he  had  fallen  back  on  Cholula,  in  consequence  of  die  refusal 
of  bis  men  to  advance,  under  the  strong  suspicion  which  they  entertained  of  some  foul  practice 
from  their  allies,  received  such  a  stinging  rebuke  from  Cort^  that  he  compelled  hit  troopi  Co  resume 
thdr  march,  and,  attacking  the  enemy,  "  with  the  fury  of  a  tiger,"  totally  routed  them.  (Hist, 
de  la  Conquista,  cap.  132.)  But  thii  version  of  the  affair  is  not  endorsed,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
by  any  contemporary.  Cortjs  is  so  compendious  in  hit  report  that  it  it  often  necessary  to  supply 
the  omiidooi  with  tbe  details  of  other  wriccn.  But  where  he  is  positive  in  his  itatemenO, — unleu 
there  be  some  reason  Co  suspect  a  biai, — hi*  practice  of  writing  on  the  spot,  and  tbe  peculiar 
facilities  for  information  afforded  by  bis  position,  make  bim  decidedly  the  best  authority. 

Page  146  [*). — Cortes,  vrich  an  eye  leu  seniible  to  the  picturesque  than  his  great  predeceMor 
in  the  track  of  discovery,  Columbus,  was  full  as  quick  in  detecting  the  capab^tiei  of  Che  soiL 
"  Here  was  a  circular  valley,  very  productive  of  fruits  and  cotton,  which  are  not  found  in  any  part 
of  the  higher  paste*  owing  to  the  extreme  cold.  These  are  the  warm  lacdi,  because  they  are  wdl 
sheltered  by  the  mountains.  All  this  valley  is  watered  by  very  good  canals,  excellently  devised 
and  regulated." — Rel.  Seg.  de  Cortes,  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  164. 
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Pige  146  C). — So  numeroui,  sccordiiig  to  Cortji,  that  th<7  covered  hill  and  dale,  aa  far  aa  the 
eye  cauld  reach,  muitering  more  than  a  hundred  and  twentj  thounnd  ttrong.  (Rel.  S^.  de 
Cort^,  ■]>.  Loieouna,  p.  iGi.^  When  the  Coaquerora  attempt  utjthing  like  a  precue  Dumeia- 
tion,  it  wtU  be  aa  aafe  to  lubatitute  "  a  multitude,"  "  a  great  lorce,"  etc,  truattng  the  amoUDt  to 
the  reader*!  own  imagination- 
Page  ii9(')> — Bemal  Diu,  HJit.  dela  Conquiata,  cap.  131, 

Page  1500. — Beroal  Diaz,  Hitt.  de  la  Conquiata,  cap.  131,  133,  136. — Herrera,  Hiit;  CenenJ, 
dec.  2,  lib.  10,  cap.  19. — Rel.  Seg.  de  Cort^  ap.  Lcrenzana,  pp.  154,  167. — Ofiedo,  Hiit.  de  la* 
lod.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  16. 

Page  :5i  (*)-— It  wat  dated  at  "  Villa  Segura  de  la  FroDtera  of  thia  New  Spain  on  the  thirtieth 
of  October  1520."  But,  in  conaequence  of  the  loia  of  the  ship  intended  to  bear  it,  the  letter  vaa 
not  aeot  till  the  ipring  of  the  following  year ;  leaving  the  nation  atill  in  ignorance  of  the  fate  of 
the  gallant  adventurer*  io  Mexico,  and  the  magnitude  of  their  diicoveriei. 

Page  151  (*). — The  itate  of  feeling  occattoned  hy  thete  diKOTerie*  maj  be  aeen  in  the  corre- 

Sondence  of  Peter  Martyr,  then  retiding  at  the  court  of  Caatile.  See,  in  particular,  hit  epittle, 
ted  March,  1521,  to  hta  noble  pupil,  the  Marquei  de  Mondejar,  in  irtuch  he  dwdli  with  un- 
bounded aatiafaction  on  all  the  rich  itorea  of  acience  which  the  expedition  of  Con£>  had  thrown 
open  to  the  world.^Oput  Epiatolarum,  ep.  771. 

Page  151  ('). — This  memorial  ia  in  that  part  of  my  collection  made  by  the  former  Preaident  of 
the  Spaniih  Academy,  Vargaa  Ponce.  It  ia  rigned  hy  four  hundred  and  forty-four  namei ;  and 
it  it  remarinble  that  thia  roll,  which  include*  erety  other  familiar  name  in  the  army,  ihould  not 
contain  that  of  Bemal  Diaz  del  Caatillo.  It  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  hia  iUne** ;  aa  he  tella 
u*  he  wai  confined  to  hia  bed  by  a  fever  about  thii  time.^Hiat.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  134. 

Page  i;2  (*]. — ReL  Terc.  de  Cort^  ap.  Lorensana,  p.  179. — Herrera,  Hi*t.  General,  dec.  1, 
lib.  to,  cap.  iS.  Alooto  de  Avila  went  a*  the  bearer  of  deapatcbe*  to  St.  Domingo.  Bernal  Diaz, 
who  ia  not  ayerte,  now  and  then,  to  a  fling  at  hia  commander,  aayt  that  Cortfa  waa  willing  to  get 
rid  of  thit  gallant  cavalier,  becauae  he  wa*  too  independent  and  plain  ^oken. — Hiat.  dela  Con- 
quiita, cap.  136. 

Page  ts3  (1). — Bemal  Diaz,  Hiat.  de  la  Conquiata,  cap.  136. — Herrera,  Hitt.  General,  dec.  2, 
lib.  10,  cap.  19. 

Page  153  (■). — Ibid.,  ubi  nipra. — Sayi  Herrera,  "  And  he  dubbed  and  accoutred  him  aa  a 
knight  after  the  fathion  of  CaidUe.  And  aince  knighthood  waa  a  Chriatian  order,  he  cauaed  him 
to  be  baptized  and  named  him  Don  Lorenfar  Maxiacatzin." 

Page  IS4  ('). — For  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  thia  article  waa  procured  by  Montafio 
and  bia  doughty  companion*,  *ee  ante,  vol. !.  p.  31S. 

Page  154  (<^. — "Thua  were  conttructed  thirteen  brigantinet  in  the  ward  of  Atempa,  near  a 
hermitage  called  St.  Baenaventura ;  tbe*e  were  built  by  Martin  Lopez,  one  of  the  fir*t  conquiata- 
doret,  with  the  ataiatance  of  Neguez  Gomez." — Hist,  de  TIaicala,  MS. 

Page  i;s  C). — Solia  ditmittet  thit  prince  with  the  remark,  "  that  he  reigned  but  a  few  dayt; 
long  enough,  however,  for  his  indolence  and  apathy  to  efface  the  memoiy  of  his  name  among  the 
people."  (Conquiata,  lib.  4,  cap.  16.)  Whence  die  historiographer  of  the  Indiet  borrowed  the 
colouring  for  thit  portrait  I  cannot  conjecture ;  certainly  not  from  the  andent  authoritiet,  iriiich 
uniformly  delineate  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Aztec  sovereign  in  the  light  repretented  in 
the  text.  Cortfa,  who  ought  to  know,  describe*  him  "  at  held  to  be  veiy  wise  and  valiant." — Rel. 
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Seg.,  ap.  Loreuiiia,  p.  166. — See,  alto,  Sthagun,  Hut.  de  Nuera  E^afia,  MS^  lib.  \z,  op.  39. — 
Herreca,  Hjit.  General,  dee.  2,  lib.  10,  cap.  19.— Inliliodutl,  Hilt.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  88.— Oriedo, 
HiiL  de  lai  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  16.— Gomara,  Crdoica,  cap.  118. 

Page  i;6  (*}. — The  Spaniard*  appear  to  haTe  changed  the  Qua,  beginning  Aicec  name!  into 
Gaa,  in  the  ume  manner  ai,  in  the  mother  country,  thef  changed  the  Wai  at  the  b^inning  of 
Arabic  namu  into  Guad.  (See  Condi,  El  Nubienie,  Detcripcion  de  Etpalia,  notat,  panim.) 
The  Aztec  m'n  vrai  added  to  the  name*  of  lOTereigni  and  great  lord>,  ai  a  mark  of  reverence.  Thua 
CuiCUhua  wai  called  CuitUbuitzin.  Thii  termination,  uiuall;  dropped  bj  tbe  Spaniard*,  baa 
been  retained  from  accident,  or,  perbapt,  for  tbe  take  of  euphonj,  in  Guatemoiin'a  name. 

Page  I  $8  C). — Bemal  Dtax,  Hitt.  de  la  Conquitta,  cap.  134. 

Page  I  {8  (■). — One  may  call  to  mind  tbe  beautiful  inTocaCion  which  Racine  hai  pnt  into  tbe 
mouth  of  Joad ;  "  Come,  dear  tdon  of  a  valiant  race,  fill  your  defender*  with  new  courage,  come 
before  tbeir  eye*  crowned  with  the  diadem,  and  perish,  if  you  miut  peri*h,  a*  a  king." — Atbalic, 
acte  4,  Kine  5. 

Page  ijS  C). — Rel.  Tercera  de  Cortf*,  ap.  Lorenuna,  p.  183.  Mo*t,  if  not  all,  of  the  authoti^ 
tie* — a  thing  worthy  of  note — concur  in  thi*  e*timate  of  the  Spanith  force*. 

Page  160  C). — Lucio  Marineo,  who  witneued  all  the  dire  eSecti  of  thii  national  propendt^ 
at  the  Caidlian  court,  where  he  wai  rending  sC  thia  time,  break*  out  into  tbe  following  animated 
apoitrophe  againit  it.  "  The  gametter  it  a  man  capable  of  icddng  and  procuring  the  death  of  hi* 
parent*,  of  iwearing  faltely  by  God  and  by  the  life  of  hi*  King  and  Lord,  a  man  who  ilayi  hi*  own 
■oul  and  calti  it  into  hell ;  of  what  it  the  gametter  not  capable  when  he  hat  no  ihune  in  loting  hu 
money,  hit  time,  hit  ileep,  hit  good  fame,  hi*  honour,  and  finally  hit  life  }  For  tbe  reaton  that  a 
great  part  of  mankind  always  and  everywhere  gamble*  continually,  it  appear*  to  me  that  the 
opinion  of  tho*e  who  tiy  that  hell  it  filled  with  gameiten  i*  correct." — Coiat  Memorablea  de 
Eipagtka  (ed.  Sevilla,  1539},  fol.  165. 

Page  i6t  (I). — Theie  r^ulationi  are  reported  with  much  uniformity  by  Herrera,  Soil*,  CUvi- 
gero,  and  otben,  but  with  guch  palpable  inaccuracy,  that  it  i*  dear  tbey  never  could  have  teen  tbe 
original  ioitrument.     Tbe  copy  in  my  poneition  wai  taken  from  the  MuAoz  collection. 

Page  161  C). — Hen  era,  Hitt.  General,  dec  z,  lib.  to,  cap.  10. — Bemal  Diai,  Hitt.  de  la  Con- 
quitta, cap.  127.  Tbe  former  hittorian  ttatet  the  number  of  Indian  alliet  who  followed  Cort^ 
at  eighty  chouaand ;  the  latter  at  ten  tboutand  t     j  Qv'"'  "^  f 

Page  163  (>). — Thi*  mountain,  which,  with  it*  neighbour  Popocatepetl,  fonni  tbe  great 
barrier— the  Htrailu  columtut — of  the  Mexican  Valley,  hat  been  fancifully  likened,  from  iti  long 
dortal  twell,  to  the  back  of  a  dromedary.  (Tudor's  Tour  in  North  America,  let.  12.)  It  ri*e* 
far  above  the  limit*  of  perpetual  mow  in  the  tropica,  and  itt  huge  creat  and  udet,  enveloped  in  it* 
ailver  drapery,  form  one  of  the  moat  acriking  object*  in  the  magnificent  coup  d'ml  pretented  to  tbe 
inhabitant*  of  tbe  capital. 

Page  166  (1). — Tbe  akina  of  thoie  immolated  on  the  aacrificial  atone  were  a  common  offering 
in  the  Indian  templet,  and  tbe  mad  pricata  celebrated  many  of  their  fettivalt  by  publicly  dancing 
with  their  own  peraona  enveloped  in  Uiete  diiguiting  tpoite  of  tbnr  vicumi. — See  Sahagun,  Hist,  de 
Nueva  EipaSa,  paaum. 

Page  166  (*}.— ReL  Terc  de  Corttt,  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  187.— Oriedo,  Hitt.  de  ]»t  Ind.,  MS., 
lib.  33,  cap.  19. 
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Pige  t66  i*). — Teicuco,  a  Chichemec  name,  according  to  Iztlilzochitl,  ■igntfj'ing  "  place  of 
detention  or  r«tc,"  becaute  the  various  tribe*  from  the  North  baited  there  on  their  entrance  into 
Aiuhuac.— Hilt.  Cbich.,  MS.,  cap.  lo. 

Page  167  (>). — The  hiatorian  Iztlilzocbitl  paya  the  following  high  tribute  to  the  chaiacter  of 
hi*  toj\\  kioaoMii,  wboae  same  nat  TecocoL  Strange  that  thit  name  i*  not  to  be  found — with 
the  exception  of  Sabaguo'i  work — in  any  contemporary  record  I  "  He  wa»  the  fir»t  man  to  be  re- 
gretted by  the  Spaniard*,  od  account  of  hit  noble  character  and  devotion  to  their  intereiti.  Don 
Fernando  Tccocoltzin  wat  a  true  gentleman,  tall,  with  a  akin  a*  white  a*  that  of  any  Spaniard,  a 
fact  which  demonitrated  hii  high  lineage.  He  undentood  Spanish,  and  nearlj  every  night  after 
■upper  he  and  Cortb  diicuued  plant  for  carrying  on  the  war." — Iitlilzochltl,  Venida  de  lo*  Eip., 
PP  "*,  "3- 

Page  16S  (*}. — The  acceation  of  Tecocol,  ai  indeed,  hit  eiiitence,  paitea  unnoticed  b^  aome 
hiatorian),  and  by  other*  i*  mentioned  in  so  equivocal  a  manner, — hil  Indian  name  bang  omitted — 
that  it  i*  very  doubtful  if  any  other  it  intended  than  hi*  younger  brother  Inlihochitl.  The 
Teicucan  chronicler,  bearing  tbii  lait  meiodioui  name,  has  alone  given  the  paiticuUr*  of  his 
bistory.  I  have  followed  him,  as,  from  his  personal  connections,  having  had  acceas  to  the  best 
sources  of  inionnadon ;  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  is  far  too  ready  to  take  things  on  trust, 
to  be  alwayi  the  beat  authority. 

Page  169  (>). — Amoi^  other  anecdotes  recorded  of  the  young  prince's  early  development  is 
one  of  hi*  having,  when  only  three  year*  old,  pitched  hi*  nur*e  into  a  well,  a*  (be  was  drawing 
water,  to  puniih  her  for  certain  improprietie*  of  conduct  of  which  he  had  been  witneas.  Bat  I 
spare  the  reader  the  redtal  of  these  astonishing  proofs  of  precodcy,  aa  it  is  very  probable,  his 
appetite  for  themarveUousmay  not  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  chronicler  of  Tczcuco. 

Page  iSi  (>). — The  general's  own  Letter  to  the  emperor  is  so  full  and  precise,  tbat  it  ia  the 
very  best  authority  for  thit  event.  The  story  is  told  also  by  Bemal  Diaz,  Hist,  de  la  Conqniata, 
cap.  138.— Oviedo,  Hist,  de  U«  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  18.— Ixtiiliochitl,  Hi*t.  Chich.,  MS., 
cap.  91. — Herrera,  Hiat.  General,  dec.  3,  lib.  t,  cap.  1,  et  auct.  aliis. 

Page  18;  (■). — Rel.  Terc,  ap.  Lorenzana,  pp.  104,  205. — Oviedo,  Hist,  de  la*  Ind.,  MS.,  Kb.  33, 
cap.  19. 

Page  186  [>}. — Oviedo,  in  his  admiration  of  his  hero,  breaks  out  in  the  following  panegyric 
on  hil  policy,  prudence,  and  military  science,  which,  as  he  truly  predicts,  must  make  his  name 
immortal.  It  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  manner  of  the  sagacioui  old  chronicler :  "  Undoubtedly 
the  wisdom  and  energy  and  prudence  of  Hernando  Cortfa  are  worthy  of  admiration ;  the  cavalien 
and  wldiera  of  our  day  highly  esteemed  him,  and  posterity  will  never  forget.  T  tbink  very  often 
of  all  tbat  has  been  written  of  our  Captain  Viceroy,  Spaniard  and  man  of  Estremadura ;  and 
because  of  the  deeda  of  Hernando  Corc^  1  understand  better  the  tireleai  energy  of  that  mirror 
of  knighthood  Juliua  Cieaar,  as  shown  in  his  Commentaries,  and  by  Suetonius  and  Plutarch  and 
others  who  likevriie  wrote  of  hil  great  deeds.  But  thote  of  Hernando  Cort^  were  performed  in  a 
New  World,  far  from  European  Undi,  with  great  labour  and  few  resources  and  little  aid,  amongst 
a  people  thronging  in  immense  numbers,  barbarous  and  warlike,  delighting  in  human  Sesb,  at 
least  that  of  tbeir  eoemies,  which  they  considered  an  excellent  and  healthful  diet ;  Cortja  and  hi* 
atddiers  lacked  bread  and  wine  and  all  other  aupplies  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  Spain, 
while  living  in  strange  and  varied  regions  and  climates,  far  away  from  succour  and  from  tbeir 
Sovereign ;  a  wonderful  and  admirable  record  I  " — Hilt,  de  las  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  10. 

Page  186  (■}. — Among  other  chiefs,  to  whom  Guatemoain  applied  for  assistance  in  the  perilous 

atate  of  hi*  affairs  was  Tangapan,  lord  of  Michuacan,  an  independent  and  powerful  slate  in  the 

west,  which  had  never  been  subdued  by  the  Mexican  army.     Tbe  account*  which  the  Aztec 

emperor  gave  turn,  through  hil  ambanador*,  of  the  white  men,  were  ao  alarming,  according  to 
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Ixtlilxochitl,  who  telli  the  Kotj,  that  the  king'a  uiter  voluntarily  •tarreif  heneU  to  deitb,  fiom 
her  appreheturioiu  of  the  coming  of  the  terrible  ttnmgen.  Her  body  wa*  depo«ted,  at  ucual,  in 
the  nulti  reaerred  for  the  rojial  houiehold,  until  prcpaiationi  could  be  made  for  iti  being  burnt. 
On  the  fourth  day,  the  attendant)  who  had  charge  of  it,  were  attounded  by  leeing  the  cotpK 
exhibit  ngni  of  returning  life.  The  reitored  princeo,  recovering  her  ipeech,  requeited  her 
brotber't  presence.  On  bu  coming,  ahe  implored  bim  not  to  think  of  hurting  a  hair  of  the  heada 
of  the  myiterioui  viriton.  She  had  been  permitted,  the  nid,  to  aee  the  fate  of  the  departed  in  the 
ueic  world.  The  muI*  of  all  her  ance»tot«  >he  had  beheld  toiung  about  in  unquenchable  fiic  ; 
while  thoK  who  embraced  the  faith  of  the  (trangen  were  in  glory.  Ai  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  her 
auertion,  the  added,  that  her  brother  would  aee,  on  a  great  feitival  near  at  band,  a  young  wanior, 
armed  with  a  torch  brighter  than  the  «un,  in  one  hand,  and  a  flaming  iword,  like  that  worn  by  the 
white  men,  in  the  other,  paaun^  from  eait  to  wett  over  the  city.  Whether  the  monarch  waited 
for  the  viiion,  or  ever  beheld  it,  ia  not  Cold  ua  by  the  hiacorian.  But  relying,  perhapi,  on  the 
miracle  of  her  murrectian,  at  quite  a  tufiicient  voucher,  he  diabanded  a  very  powerful  force, 
which  he  had  Micmbled  on  the  pUini  of  Avaloi,  for  the  tupport  of  hia  brother  of  Mexico.  Thi* 
narrative,  with  abundance  of  lupernumerary  iocidentt,  not  neceatary  Co  repeat,  wai  commemorated 
in  the  Michuacan  picture-rccordt,  and  reported  to  the  hiitorian  of  Teicuco  lumtelf,  by  the  grand- 
ton  of  Tangapan.  (See  Ixtlilxochitl,  Hut.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  91.)  Whoever  reported  it  Co  him, 
it  ii  not  difficult  to  trace  the  aame  pioui  finger*  in  it,  which  made  to  many  wholetome  legendt 
for  the  good  of  the  Church  on  the  Old  Continent,  and  which  now  found,  in  the  creduhty  of  the 
New,  a  rich  hatvett  for  the  tame  godly  work. 

Page  I SS  (')■ — Rel.  Terc  de  Cort ji,  >p.  Lorenzana,  p.  107.  Bernal  Dtai  >ayi  nzteen  thounnd. 
There  ia  a  wonderful  agreement  between  the  leveral  Caatilian  writert  at  to  the  number  ol  forcet, 
the  order  ol  march,  and  the  event*  that  octurrcd  on  it. 

Page  1S9  (*). — Two  memorable  example*  of  a  utnilar  traciporCacion  of  veatela  acroia  the  land 
are  recorded,  the  one  in  ancient,  the  other  in  modem  hiitory ;  and  both,  tingularly  enough,  at 
the  lame  place,  Tarentum,  in  Italy.  The  lint  occurred  at  the  licge  of  that  city  by  Hanmbal 
(tee  PolybiuB,  lib.  8] ;  the  latter  tome  levenceen  centuriei  later,  hy  the  Great  Captain,  Gonaalvo 
de  Cordova.  But  the  dittance  they  were  tranmorted  vnt  inconiideTable.  A  more  analogoui 
example  it  that  of  Balboa,  the  bold  ditcoverer  of  the  Pacific  He  made  arrangementa  to  have  four 
brigantinei  tranaporced  a  dittance  of  twenty-two  leaguei  acron  the  Iilhmut  of  Darien,  a  tCupendout 
labour,  and  not  entirely  tucceuful,  ai  only  two  retched  their  point  of  dettioation.  (See  Herreni, 
Hilt.  General,  dec  z,  Ub.  3,  cap.  11.)  Thia  took  place  in  151G,  in  the  neighbourhood,  a>  it  weic, 
of  Cort jt,  and  may  have  lu^etted  to  hit  enterpriiing  ipiric  the  firit  idea  of  Ut  own  more  luccettful, 
M  well  ai  mote  extenaive,  undertaking. 


Page  189  (*). — "  And  they  told  me  chat  they  had  great  deiire  to  come  to  gript  with  thote  of 
Cal^  and  that  I  tbould  aee  who  would  be  the  better,  and  chat  they  vrith  all  thor  tfibe  came 
eameitly  withing  to  revenge  themtelvea  or  to  die  mth  ut.  And  I  thanked  them  and  told  them 
to  rett,  and  that  toon  I  would  give  them  their  handt  full." — Rel.  Terc,  ap.  LorenKna,  p.  loS. 

Page  191  (}). — Rel.  Terc,  ap.  Lorenzana,  loc.  cit. — Bernal  Dim.  Hi«t.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap. 
141.— Oviedo,  HitL  de  lat  Ind,,  MS.,  lib.  jj,  cap.  io. — Ixtlilxodutl,  Venida  de  lot  Etp.,  pp.  13,  14. 
— Idem,  Hitt.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  91. — Gomara,  Crdnica,  cap.  115. 

Page  191  (I). — Theie  towni  rejoiced  in  the  melodioui  namei  of  Tenejoccan,  Quanbtitlan,  and 
Azcapozalco.  I  have  conitancly  endeavoured  to  ipare  the  reader,  in  the  text,  any  unnecettary 
accumulation  ol  Mexican  name*,  which,  at  he  ii  aware  by  thii  time,  have  not  even  brevity  to 
recommend  them. 

Page  193  (^). — They  burned  tbit  place,  according  to  Cort^  in  retaliation  of  the  injurin 
ioRicted  by  the  inhabitants  on  their  countermen  in  the  retreat.  "  Directly  dawn  appeared  our 
Indian  friendt  began  to  loot  and  bum  all  the  city,  only  excepting  the  region  where  we  were  lodged, 
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and  were  in  fact  ta  eager  in  the  tuk  that  one-fourth  of  thia  abo  wa«  buracd ;  thii  the}'  did  became 
at  the  time  when  we  marched  defeated  from  Temixtatan,  and  patied  through  thii  0I7,  the  nacivea 
of  it,  together  with  thoae  of  Temiztatan,  made  ferodput  war  upon  ui  and  killed  many  of  ua 
Spaniard*." — Rel.  Terc.,  ap.  Lorenzaoa,  p.  110. 

Page  196  ('). — For  the  particular!  of  thii  expedition  of  Cort^  lee,  bendei  hi)  own  Comment' 
ariea  so  often  quoted,  Ovieda,  Hiat.  de  lai  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  20. — Torquemada,  Monarch, 
Ind.,  lib.  4,  cap.  85. — Gomara,  Cr6nica,  cap.  1x5. — Iztlilxodiitl,  Veoida  de  loi  Eip..  pp.  13,  14. — 
Bernal  Diax,  Hi«t.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  141. 

Page  198  ('). — The  ditdngujibed  naturalitt,  Hernandez,  hai  frequent  occanon  to  notice  thi» 
garden,  which  fumiihed  him  ^th  many  ipecimeni  for  hii  great  won.     It  had  the  good  fortune 


Page  199  ('). — So  taya  the  Canquinaiar.  (Rel.  Terc.,  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  215.)  Diat,  who 
will  allow  no  one  to  hyperboUie  but  himielf,  vxj%,  "  For  as  long  at  one  might  take  to  aajr  an  Afe 
Maria  I "  (Hilt,  de  la  Conquiata,  cap.  142.)    Neither  wa»  pretent. 

Page  199  (■).— The  gallant  Captain  Dlai,  who  affecu  a  lobriety  in  bii  own  eitimates,  which 
often  lead*  him  to  diiparage  thoie  of  the  cbaplaia  Gomara,  tayt,  that  the  force  contiited  of  20,000 
warriora  in  zooo  caooea. — Ibid.,  loc.  cit. 

Page  200  (>). — Beiides  the  authoritiei  already  quoted  for  Sandoval'a  expedition,  aee  Goroaia, 
Cr6nica,  cap.  126. — Ixtlilxochitl,  Hi«t.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  92. — Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind., 
lib.  4,  cap.  86. 

Page  ioi  p). — Cortia  apeaka  of  theae  veaicla  ai  coming  at  the  aame  time,  but  doe*  not  ii 

from  what  quarter.  (Rel.  Terc,  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  2t6.)  Remal  Diaz,  who  noticei  only  o— , 
aaj*  it  came  from  Caatile.  [Hiit.  de  la  Conquiata,  cap.  143.)  But  the  old  aoldier  wrote  long 
after  the  event*  he  commemoratea,  and  may  have  confuted  the  true  order  of  thing*.  It  aeem* 
hardly  probable  that  ao  important  a  reinforcement  ihould  have  arrived  from  Caatlle,  conaidering 
that  CortJB  had  yet  received  none  of  the  royal  patronage,  or  even  lancdon,  which  would  tdmujate 
adventurer*  in  the  mother  country  to  enliit  under  hia  atandard. 

Page  201  (•).— Bemal  Diaz,  Hiit.  de  la  Conijuiata,  cap.  143.— Ovicdo,  Hut.  de  la*  Ind.,  MS., 
lib.  33,  cap.  21. — Herrera  Hiat.  General,  dec  3,  lib.  I,  cap,  6. 

Pi^e  205  (<). — For  the  auault  on  the  rotfa, — the  topography  of  which  it  ia  impoaaible  to 
verify  from  the  narrative*  of  the  Conqueror*,— *ee  Bemal  Diaz,  Hiat.  de  la  Conquiata,  cap.  144. — 
Rel.  Terc.  de  Cortjt,  ap.  Lorenzaoa,  pp.  21S-221. — Gomara,  Cr6nica,  cap.  127. — IxtUlxochitl, 
VeiudadelotEap.,  pp.  16,  17. — OvJedo,  Hiat.  de  laa  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  21. 

Page  20$  (■). — Cortji,  according  to  Bernal  Diaz,  ordered  the  troop*  who  took  poiaeaaion  of 
the  aecond  fortreu,  "  not  to  meddle  mth  a  grain  of  maize  belonging  to  the  berimed."  Diaz, 
gmag  thi*  a  very  liberal  interpretation,  proceeded  forthwith  to  load  hi*  Indran  tawumei  with 
everything  but  maize,  aa  fair  booty.  He  waa  interrupted  ta  hit  laboura,  however,  by  the  captain 
of  the  detachment,  who  gave  a  more  narrow  conatruction  to  hia  general'a  ordera,  much  to  the 
diiaadafaction  of  the  latter,  if  we  may  truat  the  doughty  chronicler. — Ibid.,  ubi  nipra. 

Pa^  206  (>). — Thi*  barbarou*  Indian  name  U  tortured  into  all  pot*ible  variation*  by  the  old 
chromclen.  llie  town  toon  received  from  the  Spaniard*  the  name  which  it  now  beara,  of 
Cuemavaca,  and  by  which  it  ii  Indicated  on  modem  map*.  What  can  Clavigero  mean  by  aaying, 
that  it  i*  commonly  called  by  hit  countrymen  Cacinabaca  i — Clavigero,  Stor.  del  Me*iico,  torn,  in, 
p.  185  nota. 
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Page  107  ('). — The  ■tout-beaited  Diac  mt  od«  of  tboie  who  performed  thit  d 


though  hi*  held  iwam  n>,  ■>  be  tellt  ui,  that  he  tcarcelv  knew  bow  he  got  oo :  "  For  raj'  part,  I 
own  that  of  a  truth  when  I  crowed  over  and  nw  the  way  very  dangeroui  and  difScult  to  tnTcne, 
ntj  head  iwam ;  and  yet  I  |^t  acroM,  with  twenty  or  thirty  other  toldien  and  many  Tlatciltecu." 
— -Clavigero,  Stor.  del  Meuico,  ubi  Bupra. 

Page  108  (>). — For  the  preceding  account  of  the  capture  of  Cuemivaca,  tte  Bemal  Diaz,  ubi 
•upia.— Oviedo,  Hitt.  de  Lu  lad.,  MS.,  lib.  33|Cap.  21.— IxililxocbitI,  HiiL  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  93. — 
Herrera,  Hiit.  General,  dec  3,  bb.  i,  cap.  8. — Torquemada,  Monarch.  lud.,  lib.  4,  cap.  87. — ReL 
Terc.  de  CoTttt,  ap.  Lorenzana,  pp.  113,  214. 

Page  *o8  (*). — The  dty  of  Cuernavaca  wai  comprehended  in  the  patrimony  of  the  dukes  of 
Monteleone,  deicendanU  and  heirs  of  the  CaH^iiladar. — The  Spaniard!,  in  their  line  of  march 
towards  Che  north,  did  not  deviate  far,  probably,  from  the  great  road  which  now  leada  from  Mexico 
to  Acapulco,  (till  exhibiting  ia  thii  uppec  portion  of  it  the  lame  chaiacieriatic  featuret  ai  at  the 
period  of  the  Conqueit. 

Page  log  ('}. — Clavigero,  Stor.  del  Meuico,  torn.  iii.  p.  187,  nota. 

Page  no  [']. — Rel.  Terc.  de  Cortft,  ap.  Loreniana,  p.  126. — Herrera,  Hiat.  General,  dec.  3, 
lib.  I,  cap.  S. — Oviedo,  Hiit.  de  lai  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  21.  Thii  ii  the  general'!  own  account 
of  the  matter.  Diu,  however,  layt,  that  he  wai  indebted  for  hit  retcue  to  a  Cattilian,  named 
Oiea,  lupported  by  some  Tlaicalani,  and  that  his  preserver  received  three  levere  wotindt  himself 
on  the  occasion.  (Hist,  de  la  Conquista,  cap.  145.)  This  was  an  affair,  however,  in  which  Cort^ 
ought  to  be  better  informed  than  any  one  else,  and  one,  moreover,  not  likely  to  slip  bis  memory. 
The  old  soldier  has  probably  confounded  it  with  another  and  similar  adventure  of  hit  commander. 

Page  213  C). — Diat,  who  had  an  easf  faith,  state),  at  a  fact,  that  the  limbs  of  the  unfortunate 
men  were  cut  off  btfere  their  sacrifice.  This  is  not  very  probable.  The  Aztecs  did  not,  like  our 
North  American  Indians,  torture  their  enemies  from  mere  cruelty,  but  in  conformi^  to  the 
prescribed  regulauoDs  of  their  ritual.     The  captive  was  a  religious  victim. 

Page  214  (>). — For  other  particulars  of  the  actions  at  Xochimilco,  tee  Oviedo,  Hut.  de  las  Ind., 
MS.,  lib.  23,  cap.  »i.— Herrera,  Hist.  General,  dec.  3,  lib.  i,  cap.  8,  11.— IztlilxochitI,  Venida 
de  los  Esp.,  p.  I S.— Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  4,  cap.  87,  88.-— Bemal  Diaz,  Hist,  de  la 
Conquista,  cap.  145.  The  Conqueror'*  own  account  of  these  engagements  has  not  hii  usual 
perspicuity,  perhaps  from  its  brevity.  A  more  than  ordinary  confusion,  indeed,  prevails  in  the 
different  reports  of  them,  even  those  proceeding  from  contemparanet,  makii^  it  extremely  difficult 
to  collect  a  probable  narrative  from  authoritio,  not  only  contradicting  one  another,  but  them- 
telvet.  It  is  rare,  at  an^  time,  that  two  accounts  of  a  battle  coincide  in  all  respects ;  the  range  of 
observarion  for  each  individual  ii  necessarily  so  limited  and  difFerent,  and  it  Is  so  difficult  to  make 
a  coot  observation  at  all  in  the  hurry  and  heat  of  conflict.  Any  one  who  has  conversed  with  the 
survivors  will  readily  comprehend  this,  and  be  apt  to  conclude  that,  wherever  he  may  look  for 
truth,  it  will  hardly  be  on  the  battle-ground. 

Page  114  C). — This  place,  recommended  b^  the  exceeding  beauty  of  its  situation,  became, 
after  the  Conquest,  a  favourite  residence  of  CortH,  who  founded  a  nunnery  in  it,  and  commanded 
in  his  will  that  bis  bones  should  be  removed  thither  from  any  part  of  the  world  in  which  he  might 
die.  "  As  to  my  bonei,  they  are  to  be  taken  to  my  town  of  Coyoacan,  and  there  given  to  the 
earth  in  the  convent  of  nuns  which  I  order  to  be  built  and  ettabUshed  in  that  taid  dty  of  mine." — 
Tettamento  de  Heman  CortJs,  MS. 

Page  214  C). — Thit,  tayi  Archbishop  Lorentana,  was  the  modern  eali^da  it  la  Pitdad.  (ReL 
Terc  de  Cort^  p.  229,  nota.)  But  it  ia  not  easy  to  reconcile  this  with  the  elaborate  chart  which 
M.  de  Humboldt  hat  given  of  the  valley.    A  short  arm,  which  reached  from  this  city  in  the  daya 
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of  the  Azteci,  touched  obhqudy  the  great  •outhern  avenue,  by  which  the  Spaniard*  lint  entered 
the  capital.  Aa  the  water*  which  once  entirely  turrounded  Mexico  have  ihrunl;  into  thnr  narrow 
bann,  the  face  ol  the  country  hat  undergoae  a  great  change,  and,  though  the  foundationt  of  the 
principal  cautewayi  are  BtU]  maintained,  it  ia  not  alwaya  eaay  to  diacem  veatigea  of  the  ancient 


n  any  of  the  printed  coUectiona : — 


"  En  Tacuba  eati  CorC^ 
CO  tu  Clquadron  eafor^ado, 
triace  ettaua,  y  muy  peooao, 
triite,  y  con  gran  cuidado, 
la  vna  mano  en  la  mexiila, 
y  k  otra  en  el  coitado,"  etc. 

It  may  be  thua  done  into  pretty  literal  dt^geiel : — 

In  Tacuba  etood  Cort*i, 

With  many  a  care  oppreat, 
Thought*  of  the  past  came  o'er  him. 

And  he  bowed  hit  haughty  crett. 
One  hand  upon  hii  cheek  he  laid, 

The  other  on  hi*  breait, 
While  hit  valiant  aquadrona  round  him,  etc. 

Page  219  C). — Herrera,  Hiat.  General,  dec.  ],  lib.  I,  cap.  ij. — Relacion  de  Alonio  de  Verzaia, 
Eacrivano  Publico  de  Vera  Cruz,  MS.,  dec.  zi. 

Page  124  (>^. — The  brigantioet  were  ttill  to  be  teen,  preierved  aa  preciout  memoriale  long  after 
the  Conquett,  m  the  dockj^rde  of  Mexico. — Toribio,  Hiat.  de  lot  Indioa,  MS.,  Parte  i,  cap.  i. 

Page  225  ('). — Rel.  Terc.  de  Cortft,  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  134. 

Page  215  (*). — Bernal  Diaz,  Hiat.  dels  Conquiata,  cap.  147. 

Page  225  (*]. — Ibid.,  ubi  tupra.  Hidalguia,  beiidei  ita  legal  privileget,  brought  with  it  tome 
fanciful  ooea  to  ita  poateaaor  ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  conaidered  a  privilege  to  have  excluded  him  from 
many  a  humble,  but  honett  calling,  by  which  the  poor  man  might  have  gained  hia  bread.  (For 
an  amuuog  account  of  ihcte,  aee  Doblado'a  Letten  from  Spain,  Let.  2.)  In  no  country  bat  the 
poor  gentleman  afforded  to  rich  a  theme  for  the  tauritt,  aa  the  writing!  of  Le  Sage,  Cervantea,  and 
Lope  de  Vega,  abundantly  thow. 

Page  2t'>  ('). — "  And  their  banneca  unfurled,  and  the  white  bird  which  they  had  for  cogoiaanc^ 
which  wai  like  an  eagle  with  extended  winga."  (Bemal  Diaz,  Hiit.  de  la  Conquiata,  cap.  149.) 
A  apread  eagle  of  gold,  Clavigero  conudera  ai  the  arm>  of  the  Republic.  (CUvigero,  Stor.  dd 
Meaaico,  torn.  ii.  p.  145.)  But  aa  Bernal  Diaz  ipeakt  of  it  ae  "  white,"  it  may  have  been  the  white 
heron,  which  belonged  to  the  houie  of  XicotencaCl. 

Page  226  ('). — The  preciec  amount  of  each  diviaion,  at  given  by  Cort^,  waa, — in  that  ol 
Alvarado,  30  horte,  i£8  Caatilian  infantry,  and  15,000  Tlaicalana;  in  that  of  OUd,  33  horae, 
178  infantry,  ao,ooo  TUacalana ;  and  in  Sandoval'*,  24  horae,  167  infantry,  30,000  Indiani.  (Rel. 
Terc,  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  236.)  Diaz  reducea  the  number  of  native  troopa  to  one-third. — Hilt,  de 
la  Conquiata,  cap.  ijo. 
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Page  127  (>). — Oriedo  expand)  wkit  he  nerertheleM  calli  the  "  *h(irt  and  pithy  ipeech  "  of 
Cortjt,  into  treble  the  length  of  it,  a*  found  in  the  general'*  own  page* ;  in  which  he  m  imitated 
by  mMt  of  the  other  chroniden. — Hitt.  de  lai  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  21. 

Page  217  (*). — According  to  Diaz,  the  denre  to  poueta  himtelf  of  the  landi  of  hii  comrade 
ChicbemecatI,  who  Temained  with  the  arm;  (Hiit.  de  k  Conquiita,  cap.  150);  according  to 
Herrera,  it  wai  an  amour  that  carried  him  home.  (Hiat.  Gcnenu,  dec.  3,  lib.  i,  cap.  17.)  Both 
and  all  agree  on  the  chief  •  averrioo  to  the  Spaniaidi,  and  to  the  war. 

Page  laS  (*}..~-So  uyi  Henen,  who  had  the  Memorial  of  Ojeda  in  hii  poneoion,  one  of  the 
Spaniard!  employed  to  apprehend  the  chieftain.  (Hiat.  General,  dec.  3,  lib.  i,  cap.  17,  and 
Torquemada,  Moturch.  Ind.,  lib.  4,  cap.  90.)  Bernal  Diu,  on  the  other  hand,  «ayi,  that  the 
TIaicalan  chief  wai  taken  and  executed  on  the  road.  (Hiit.  de  la  Cooquiita,  cap.  150.)  But  the 
latter  chronicler  wat  probably  abacnt  at  the  time  with  Alvaiado'i  diviiion,  in  which  he  aerred. 
Soli),  however,  prefer)  hi)  teitimoay,  on  the  ground  that  Cortj)  would  not  have  hatarded  the 
execution  of  Xicocencati  before  the  eye)  of  hii  own  cioops.  (Conqui)ta,  lib.  5,  cap.  19.)  But  the 
Tlaicalani  were  already  well  on  their  way  toward)  Tacuba.  A  very  few  only  could  have  remained 
in  Taicuco,  which  waa  occupied  by  the  citiiena  and  the  Caatilian  aimy, — ndther  of  them  vet}' 
likely  to  interfere  in  the  priMnet'i  behalf.  Hi)  execution  there  would  be  an  ea)iet  matter  than 
in  the  territory  of  Tla)cala,  which  he  had  probably  reached  before  hit  apprehen)ion. 

Page  iiS  (*). — Herrera,  Hitt.  Geaei;a1,  dec  3,  lib.  i,  cap.  17.— Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind., 
lib.  4,  cap.  90. 

Pa^  129  (*). — The  Tepanec  capital,  thorn  of  itt  andent  tplendoun,  i)  now  only  interetting 
from  It)  historic  auociationt.  "  Thete  plaint  of  Tacuba,"  taya  the  tpirited  author  of  Life  in 
Mexico,  "  once  Che  theatre  of  fierce  and  bloody  conflicti,  and  where,  during  the  tiege  of  Mexico, 
.Uvarado  *  of  the  leap  '  fixed  hi>  camp,  now  preient  a  very  tranquil  tcene.  Tacuba  ittelf  i)  now 
a  imall  village  of  mud  huta,  with  aome  fine  ola  tree),  a  few  very  old  ruined  houtet,  a  ruined  church, 

and  tome  tracet  of  a  building,  which astured  ui  had  been  the  palace  of  their  tatt  monarch  ; 

whilit  othert  declare  it  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  Spaniah  encampment." — Vol.  L  Let.  13. 

Page  230  C). — Rel.  Terc.  de  Cort^  ap.  Lorcnzana,  pp.  237-139. — Iitliliochitl,  Hiit.  Chich., 
MS.,  cap.  94. — Oriedo,  Hiat.  de  lat  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  23.— Bemal  Diaz,  Hi)t.  de  U  Con- 
quiata,  cap.  ;o. — Gomara,  Crdnica,  cap.  130.  Clavigero  settle)  tfaia  date  at  the  day  of  Corput 
Chriati,  May  30th.  (Clavigero,  Stor.  del.  Mcuico,  torn.  iii.  p.  196.)  But  the  Spaniarda  left 
Teacuco,  May  10th,  according  to  Cortji ;  and  three  wedia  could  not  have  intervened  between 
their  departure  and  their  occupation  of  Cojohuacan.  Clavigero  diapoiei  of  this  difficulty,  it  it 
true,  by  dating  the  beginEiing  of  their  march  on  the  zoth,  inatead  of  the  loth  of  May  ;  following 
the  chronology  of  Herrera,  inatead  of  that  of  CoiCJa.  Surely,  the  general  it  the  better  authority 
of  the  two. 

Page  131  ('). — "It  wa)  a  beautiful  rictory,"  exclaim)  the  Conqueror.  "And  vre  broke  in 
upon  them  in  tuch  a  manner  that  not  one  of  diem  etcaped  except  the  women  and  children ;  in 
that  akirmith  twenty-five  of  my  Spaniard!  were  wounded.  But  it  wat  a  fine  victory." — Rel.  Terc, 
ap.  Lorentana,  p.  241. 

Page  332  (ij. — About  five  huntlred  boatt,  according  to  the  general')  own  ettimate  (Ibid., 
loc.  dt.) ;  but  more  than  four  thousand,  according  to  Bemal  Diaz  (Biit.  de  la  Conquitta,  cap. 
150);  who,  however,  wat  not  pretent. 

Page  233  C). — ReL  Terc,  ap.  Loreniana,  p.  243. — Oriedo,  Hitt.  de  lai  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33, 
cap.  4I. — Sabagun,  Hiat.  de  Nueva  Eapafia,  MS.,  lib.  12,  cap.  31.     I  may  be  excused  for  again 
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"  Their  thouaaad  boati,  and  the  ten  thouiaDd  otn 
From  whoae  broad  bowli  the  watett  {all  and  8a*b, 
And  twice  ten  thouMod  feather'd  hdtai,  and  fhieldi, 
Glittering  with  gold  and  Kariet  plumery. 
Onmrd  thejr  come  with  tong  and  twelling  bom ; 

.  .  .  On  the  other  nde 
Advance  tbe  Brimh  barki ;   the  freibeniDg  breeie 
HUs  the  broad  *ail ;   around  tbe  nuhing  keel 
Tlie  water!  ling,  while  proudly  they  nil  on, 
Lord*  of  the  water." 

Madoc,  Put  2,  canto  25. 

Page  136  p).— Sahagun,  Hiit.  de  Nueva  EBpaBi,  MS.,  lib.  IJ,  cap.  3*.— Ixtlilxochitl,  Hiat. 
Chicb.,  MS.,  cap.  95.— Oviedo,  Hiit.  de  lai  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  23- — Rel.  Terc.  de  Cortia,  ap. 
Lorenzana,  pp.  247 »  248. 

Page  136  (*). — Ibid.,  ubi  lupra. — Iitlilxochitl,  Hiit.  Chicb.,  MS.,  cap.  95.  Here  temunatet 
the  work  lait  dted  of  the  Tezcucan  chronicler ;  who  ha*  accompanied  u>  from  the  eirlieat  period 
of  om'  narrative  down  to  thii  point  in  the  final  aegc  of  the  capital.  Whether  the  concluding 
page*  of  the  manuicript  have  been  loit,  or  whether  he  wai  interrupted  by  death,  it  ii  impouible 
to  say.  But  the  deficiency  i>  tupplied  by  a  brief  iketch  of  tbe  principal  cventt  of  the  aiege,  which 
he  ha*  left  in  another  of  hit  wnting*.  Ke  bad,  undoubtedly,  uncommon  tourcei  of  informarion 
in  hi*  knowledge  of  the  Indian  language*  and  picture-writing,  and  in  the  oral  testimony  which  be 
was  at  pain*  to  collect  from  the  actora  in  tbe  *cene>  he  dcicribei.  All  theie  advantage*  are  too 
often  counterbalanced  by  a  lingular  incapacity  for  diicriminating — I  will  not  tay,  between  hiitoric 
truth  and  faliebood  (for  what  ii  truth  f)—but  between  the  probable,  or  rather  the  pooiblc,  and 
tbe  impo*rible.  One  of  the  generation  of  primitive  convert*  to  tbe  Romith  faith,  he  lived  in  a 
*tate  of  twilight  dvilimtion,  when,  if  miracle*  were  not  eaaily  wrought,  it  wat  at  lea*t  ea*y  to  believe 

Page  2J7  p). — IxtlilxDcbitl,  in  hii  Thirteenth  Relation,  embracing  among  other  thing*  a 
brief  notice  of  the  capture  of  Mexico,  of  which  an  edition  hai  been  given  to  the  world  by  the 
iadu*trioui  Buitamante,  beitowa  the  credit  of  thi*  exploit  on  Corti*  hunaelf :  "  In  the  great 
temple  wa*  the  figure  of  Huitzilopoictli,  where  Cortti  and  Iitlilxuchitl,  arriving  together,  both 
beheld  ic  Corttt  leized  tbe  maik  of  gold  which  the  idol  wore,  with  a  number  of  preciou*  *tanet 
inlaid  in  it." — Venida  de  los  Eip.,  p.  29- 

Page  239  p). — The  great  man  of  the  Otomie*  were  an  untamed  race,  who  roamed  over  the 
broad  tract*  of  the  plateau,  far  away  to  the  north.  Rut  many  of  them,  who  found  their  way  into 
the  valley,  became  blended  with  the  Tezcucan,  and  even  with  the  Tlaacalao  nation,  making  some 
of  the  beat  lotdien  in  their  aimie*. 

Page  239  (*). — "  latriiucbil  (IitliLtochitl),  who  was  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  yeara  of  age, 
a  man  of  great  vigour,  feared  and  loved  by  all."  (Rel.  Terc;  de  CortJs,  ap.  Loreniana,  p.  2ji.) 
The  greate*t  obtcurit^  prevaili  amor^  bittoriana  in  respect  to  thi*  prince,  whom  they  aeem  to 
have  confounded  very  often  with  hia  brother  and  predecesaor  on  the  throne  of  Teicuco.  It 
ia  rare  that  either  of  them  ia  mentioned  by  any  other  than  hit  baptiimal  name  of  Hernando  ;  and, 
if  Herrera  i*  correct  in  the  aisertion  that  thit  name  waa  aiaumed  by  both,  it  may  ^lain  in  *ome 
degree  the  conhmon.  (Hiit.  Generil,  dec.  3,  lib.  i,  cap.  iS.)  I  have  conformed  in  tbe  main  to 
the  old  Teicucan  chronicler,  who  gathered  hia  account  of  hia  kinsman,  aa  be  tella  ui,  from  the 
records  of  bit  nation,  and  from  the  oral  teatimony  of  the  contemporaries  of  the  prince  himself. — 
Venida  de  lo*  Eip.,  pp.  3c,  31. 
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Page  141 C). — ReL  Terc,  ip.  Lorcozina,  p.  159. 

Page  243  (>). — Betiul  Diat,  Hiit.  de  U  ConouUta,  cap.  151.  According  to  Herrera,  AlTarado 
and  Sandoval  did  not  conceal  their  diuppiobation  of  the  coune  putiued  b;  their  commander  in 
reipect  of  the  breachei.  "  Alvando  and  Sandoval,  for  their  part,  al)o  did  thia  work  Toy  well, 
but  they  blamed  Cortfi  for  hia  conttant  withdrawa]*,  deiiring  eamettl/  that  he  would  maintain 
hinuelf  at  the  point*  gained,  and  avoid  reCuming  to  do  the  Hme  thing  over  and  over  again." — 
Hitt.  General,  dec.  3^  lib.  i,  cap.  19. 

Pig«  147  (>)■ — I  recollect  taeeling  with  no  ettiioate  of  thdr  numben ;  nor,  in  the  Iook  arich- 
metic  of  the  Conqueron,  would  it  be  worth  much.  They  must,  however,  hare  been  very  great, 
to  enable  them  to  meet  the  auailanti  ao  promptly  and  efficiently  on  every  point. 

Page  247  (■). — DefenM,  MS.,  cap.  aS.— Sahasun,  Kiit.  de  Nucva  Eap.,  MS.,  lib.  11,  cap.  34. 
The  principal  citiei  were  Meiicaltiinco,  Cuitlihuac,  Istapalapan,  Mizquii,  Huitzilopocfaco, 
Colhuacan. 

Page  148  (<). — The  greateit  difficulty  under  which  the  tioopi  laboured,  according  to  Diaz, 
wat  that  of  obtaining  the  requiiite  medicamenU  for  their  woundi.  But  thia  wai  in  a  great  degree 
obviated  by  a  Catalan  aoldier,  who,  by  virtue  of  hif  prayera  and  incantationa,  wrought  wonderful 
cuiei  both  on  the  Spaniarda  and  their  alliei.  The  latter,  at  the  more  ignonnt,  fioded  in  crowda 
to  the  tent  of  chi'  military  ^.tcuUpiui,  whoie  aucceu  waa  doubtleai  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  faith 
of  hit  patienti. — Hist,  de  la  Conquiata,  ubi  lupra. 

P^e  148  (■). — Diaz  mournt  over  thia  untavouty  diet,  (fbid.,  loc  dl.)  Yet  the  Indian  fig 
ia  an  agreeable,  nutritiout  fruit ;  and  the  nriiUa,  made  of  maize-flour,  with  a  alight  infuiion  of 
lime,  though  not  preciiely  a  morceau  friand,  might  pau  for  very  tolerable  camp  fare.  According 
to  the  lively  author  of  Life  in  Mexico,  it  ia  made  now  preciaely  a>  it  waa  in  the  daya  of  the  Azteci. 
If  10,  a  cooking  recript  ii  almoit  the  oidy  thing  that  haa  not  changed  in  thit  country  of  rcvolutiont. 

Page  148  C). — "  The  more  eitentive,"  aaya  Martyr,  "  wai  the  alaughter,  the  more  plentifully 
and  aumptuouily  did  the  Huexotzincani  and  Tlaxcalani,  and  the  other  auxiliariea  from  the  pro- 
vincea,  banquet.  For  they  are  wont  to  buiy  in  their  bellie*  their  foea  who  tall  in  battle,  and 
Cortf)  did  not  dare  to  forbid  the  ptaetiee."  (De  Orbe  Novo,  dec.  5,  cap.  8.)  "  And  the  otbert 
thowed  tbem  victima  from  the  city,  cut  up  into  pieces,  telling  them  that  they  had  to  >up  upon  tbii 
food  that  night,  and  to  breakfaat  next  day,  and  thia  they  actually  did."  (Rel.  Terc.  de  Cortft, 
ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  156.)  Yet  one  may  well  be  ttartled  by  the  atiertion  of  Oviedo,  that  the  cami- 
voroua  monitera  fitbed  up  the  bloated  bodiet  of  thoie  drowned  in  the  lake  to  (well  their  repaic ) 
"  The  eyea  of  the  Catholic  Chriatiana  could  never  behold  a  more  horrifying  and  hateful  thing 
than  the  aight  in  the  camp  of  the  Confederate  Alliea  of  the  conttant  practice  of  eating  the  fleah 
boiled  or  roaated,  of  tbeir  Indian  enemiet,  and  even  of  the  bodiea  of  tboae  killedin  the  canoet,  or, 
drowned,  which  afterwarda  roae  to  the  aurface  of  the  lake  or  were  catt  aahore,  to  be  fiihed  out 
and  dvvoured." — Kiit.  de  laa  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  24. 

Page  151  C). — Such  ii  the  account  explicitly  given  by  Cort&  to  the  Emperor.  (Rel.  Terc, 
ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  264.)  Bernal  Diaz,  on  the  contrary,  apeaka  of  the  atnult  aa  first  conceived  by 
Che  general  bimaelf.  (Hiat.  de  la  Conquiata,  cap.  151.)  Yet  Dial  liad  not  the  beat  meana  of 
knowing ;  and  Cottja  would  hardly  have  aent  home  a  palpable  tniaitatement  that  could  have  been 
ao  eaaily  exposed. 

P^e  zsi  (■). — Thit  punctual  performance  of  mau  by  the  army,  in  atorm  and  in  tunabine,  by 

day  and  by  night,  among  friendt  and  enemiea,  drawa  forth  a  warm  eulogium  from  the  archiepiacopal 

editor  of   Cortti.     "  In  camp,  upon  the  highway,  or   among  enemiea,  working   day  and  nipit, 

the  celebration  of  mau  wat  never  omitted,  lince  all  that  they  accompliahed  wag  to  be  attributed  to 
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God ;   thej  were  cTCn  more  pioui  in  hud  dmei,  ai  when  duttrig  wroe  moDCbi  tain  fell  heavi)}' 
and  iDCammoded  them  in  their  badly  built  hoveli." — Lorenzina,  p.  166,  nota. 

Page  251  (■). — Iq  the  treasurer'i  diviiion,  accordiiig  to  the  geaeral'i  Letter,  there  were  70 
Spaniui  foot,  7  or  8  hone,  and  I5,oco  or  zo,ooo  Indiana;  in  Tapia'i,  So  foot,  and  10,000  alliet; 
and  in  hii  own,  S  hone,  100  infantry,  and  "  an  infinite  number  of  allies."  (Loremana,  ubi  lupra.) 
The  looKnew  of  the  language  showi  that  a  few  thounoda,  more  or  leii,  were  of  no  great  moment 
in  the  estimate  of  the  Indian  forcei. 

Page  a;j  (i). — Iztlilzachitl,  who  would  fain  nuke  hit  royal  kiniman  a  tort  of  reuduar^  legatee 
for  all  unappropriated,  or  even  doubtful,  acta  of  heroiim,  puti  in  a  'turdy  claim  for  him  on  tbii 
occasion.  A  painting,  he  aayt,  on  one  of  the  gatei  of  a  monaitery  of  Tlatelolco,  long  recorded  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  Tezcucan  chief  who  laved  the  life  of  Cortii.  (Venida  de  loi  E^-,  p.  38.) 
But  Camajgo  gives  the  full  credit  of  it  to  Olea,  on  the  testimony  of  "  a  famous  Tlascalan  warrior," 
present  in  the  action,  who  reported  it  to  him.  (Hist,  de  Tlascala,  MS.)  The  same  is  stoutly 
maintabed  by  Bernil  Diaz,  the  townsman  of  Olea,  to  whose  metnoiy  be  pa^  a  hearty  tribute. 
as  one  of  the  best  men  and  bravest  loidiera  in  the  army.  (Hist,  de  la  Conquista,  cap.  151,  I04.) 
Saavedra,  the  poetic  chronicler, — something  more  of  chronicler  than  poet, — who  came  00  the 
stage  before  all  that  bad  borne  arms  in  the  Conquest  had  left  it,  gives  the  laurel  also  to  Olea,  whose 
fate  be  commemorates  in  verses,  that,  at  least,  aepire  to  historic  fidelity. 

Page  Z56  ('). — It  may  have  been  the  same  bamier  which  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Bullock  as  treasured 
up  in  the  Hospital  of  Jesus,  "  where,"  says  he,  "  we  beheld  the  identical  embroidered  standard, 
uitder  which  the  great  captain  wretted  this  immense  empire  from  the  unfortunate  Monteiuma-" — 
Six  Months  in  Mexico,  vol.  i.  chap.  10. 

Page  257  C). — For  this  disutrous  affair,  besides  the  Letter  of  Cortia,  and  the  Chronicle  of 
Dial,  so  often  quoted,  see  Sahagun,  Hitt.  de  Nueva  Esp.,  MS.,  lib.  12,  cap.  33 ; — Canurgo,  Hut. 
de  Tlascala,  MS. ; — Gomara,  Cr6nica,  cap.  13S ; — Torijuemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  4,  cap.  94 ; — 
Oviedo,  Hist,  de  las  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  26, 4S. 

Page  25S  ('}. — This  renowned  steed,  who  might  riral  the  Babieca  of  the  Cid,  was  named 
MouUa,  and,  when  one  would  pais  unqualified  praise  on  a  hone,  he  would  say,  "  He  is  as  good  as 
Motilla."  So  says  that  prince  of  chroniclers,  Diaz,  who  takes  care  that  neither  beast  nor  man 
shall  be  defrauded  of  hit  fair  guerdon  in  these  campaigns  against  the  infidel.  He  was  of  a  chestnut 
colour,  it  seems,  with  a  star  in  hit  forehead,  and,  ludoly  for  bis  credit,  with  only  one  foot  white. — 
See  Hist,  de  la  Conquista,  cap.  151-205. 

Page  258  (*). — The  cavalien  might  be  excused  for  not  wantonly  venturing  thdr  horses,  if, 
at  Dias  asserts,  they  could  only  be  replaced  at  an  expense  of  eight  hundred,  or  a  thousand  dollars 
apiece.  "  Because  at  that  time  a  hone  coit  eight  hundred  pesos,  some  of  tbem  even  costing 
more  than  a  thousand." — Hist,  de  ta  Conquista,  cap.  151. 

Page  260  ('). — At  least,  such  ii  the  honest  confession  of  Captain  Diaz,  as  ttout-hearted  a  soldier 
as  any  in  the  army.  He  consoles  himself,  however,  with  the  reflection,  that  the  tremor  of  his 
limbs  intimated  rather  an  cxceta  of  courage  than  a  want  of  it,  nnce  it  arose  from  a  lively  tense  of 
the  great  dangers  into  which  his  dating  spirit  was  about  to  hurry  him  1 

Page  264  ('). — "  Que  no  era  bien,  que  Mugeres  Castellanas  dexasen  k  sui  Maridos,  iendo  k  la 
Guerra,  i  que  adonde  ellos  muiiaen,  moririan  ellas."  (Herrera,  Hist.  General,  dec  3,  lib.  i, 
cap.  12.)  The  historian  hat  embalmed  the  names  of  several  of  these  hetMnes  in  his  pages,  who  are, 
doubtless,  well  entitled  to  share  the  honoun  of  the  Conquest;  Beatrix  de  Palados,  Maria  de 
Estrada,  juana  Martin,  Isabel  Rodriguez,  and  Beatriz  Bermudet. 

Page  264  (*). — Ibid.,  ubi  supra. 
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Pige  265  (>). — And  yet  th«  prieiti  were  not  w  much  to  blune,  if,  h  SoUi  unirei  ni,  "  the  dcrfl 
went  tbout  m«tj  induitriouslf  m  tboM  dift,  immiuting  into  the  tan  of  hia  flock,  what  he  could 
iwt  into  their  heutt." — Conquiita,  lib.  ;,  cap.  11. 

Page  266  (>). — "  God  knowi)"  nji  the  general,  "  the  peril  in  which  we  all  itood ;  but  unce 
it  wai  neceHuy  for  u*  to  *how  more  energy  and  spirit  than  ever,  and  to  die  fighting,  we  concealed 
our  weaJcnen  from  our  friendt  at  much  m  from  our  enemiec" — Ibid.,  p.  27;. 

Page  266  (*). — Tapis'i  force  connited  of  to  hone  and  So  foot ;  the  chief  alguadl,  »  Sandoval 
waa  atfled,  had  18  hone  and  100  infantry. — Rd.  Terc.  de  Cort^  ap.  l,oreniana,  loc.  dt. — Abo 
Oviedo,  Hut.  de  lai  Ind.,  MS.,  lib,  33,  cap.  26. 

Page  166  (*).—"  Powder  and  ball*,  of  which  we  had  veiy  great  need."  (ReL  Terc.  de  Cort^ 
ap.  Lorenxana,  p.  278.)  It  wai  probably  the  expedition  in  which  Ponce  de  Leon  Io«t  hit  life ; 
an  eipeditioD  to  the  very  land  which  the  chinlroui  canlier  had  himtelf  fir*t  vinted  in  qoett  of 
the  Fountain  of  Health.  The  ttory  it  pleauntly  told  by  Irving,  aa  the  reader  may  remember,  in 
hit  "  Companion*  of  Columbu*." 

Page  167  ('). — Yet  we  aball  hardly  credit  the  Tezcucan  hiBtorian'a  asaertian,  that  a  handled 
thouttnd  Indiana  flocked  to  the  camp  for  thii  purpoie  t  "  The  labouren  came  with  all  tpeed 
for  tbia  purpoie,  bearing  their  boat  .  .  .  there  came  mare  tbau  a  hundred  tbotaani  cf  tbent,"^- 
IidiliofJutl,  Venida  de  loa  Etp.,  p.  42. 

Page  167  [').—Bernal  Diai,  HiiL  de  la  Conquista,  cap.  153. 

Page  26S  (1). — T^e  fleab  of  the  Chriatiana' failed  to  afford  them  even  the  cuatomary  nourSih- 
ment,  lince  the  Mezicant  taid  it  wat  intolerably  bitter :  a  miracle,  conatdered  by  Captain  Diaz, 
aa  expreaaly  wrought  for  thit  occation. — Ibid.,  cap.  153. 

Page  16S  ('). — Ibid.,  ubi  aupra.  When  dried  in  the  «un,  thia  lUmy  d^oait  had  a  flsTOur  not 
unlike  that  of  cheeae,  and  formed  part  of  the  food  of  the  poorer  claaiei  at  all  timei,  according  to 
Clavigero,  Stor.  del.  Mewico,  torn.  li.  p.  212. 

Page  268  (•).— Bemal  Diaz,  Ibid.,  cap.  154. 

Page  272  (>). — "  And  it  i*  true  and  lawearit,  thatall  the  lake  and  the  houaei  and  platfoim*  were 
full  of  co^aea  and  the  heada  of  dead  men,  ao  that  T  do  not  know  bow  to  detcribe  the  ace  ne." 
(Bemal  Diaz,  Hiat.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  156.)  Clavigero  conaiden  that  it  wai  a  achcme  of  the 
Mexican)  to  leave  the  dead  unburied,  m  order  that  the  atcnch  might  annoy  and  drive  oS  the 
Spaniarda.  (Stor.  del.  Metaico,  torn.  ii.  p.  231,  nota.)  But  thi)  policy  would  have  operated 
much  more  to  the  detriment  of  the  beiieged  than  of  the  beaiegera,  wbote  pretence  in  the  capital 
wai  but  tranlitoiy.  It  is  much  more  natural  to  refer  it  to  the  aame  cauK  which  baa  led  to  a  amilar 
conduct  under  limilar  circumatancei  elsewhere,  whether  occarioned  by  pestilence  or  famine. 

Page  274  (').— Oviedo,  Hiat.  de  laa  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  29.— Bemal  Kar,  Hiit.  de  la  Con- 
quiata,  cap.  155. — Rcl.  Terc.  de  Cortja,  ap.  Lorenzana,  pp.  187-289. 

Page  476  C). — Toribio,  Hiit.  de  loa  Ind.,  MS.,  Parte  3,  cap,  7.  The  remaiaa  of  the  ancient 
foundation)  may  atill  he  dtacerned  in  tbia  quarter,  while  in  every  other  etunnftriire  niin^  I 

Page  177  (>). — Vettigea  of  the  work  are  itill  viaible,  according  to  M.  de  Hamboldt,  within 
the  limita  of  the  porch  of  tbe  chapel  of  St.  Jago.    Etaai  Politique,  tom.  iL  p.  44. 

Page  277  (*}. — Bemal  Diaz,  Hiit.  de  la  Conquitta,  cap.  155. — ReL  Terc  de  Cortit,  ap.  I.oren- 
tana,  p.  290. — Sahaguo,  Hiat.  de  Nueva  E^aBa,  MS.,  lib.  12,  cap.  37. 
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P»ge  178  f"). — Torquenuda  had  the  anecdote  from  a  nephew  of  one  of  the  Indian  matroni, 
then  ■  very  old  man  himtelf. — Monarch.  I nd.,  lib.  4,  cap.  102. 

Page  278  [■). — Monarch.  Ind.,  ]ib.4,cap.  toi. — Benul  Diaz,  Hiit.  de]aConquina,cap.  156. 

Page  179  ('). — "  There  did  not  remain  a  tingle  child,  for  the  father*  and  motheta  had  eaten 
them  ^a  verj  grievou*  thing  Co  lee,  and  much  worse  to  tuffer)."  (SahaguDj  Hiit.  de  Nuera  Eap., 
MS.,  hb.  12,  cap.  39.}  liie  hittorian  derived  hii  account!  from  the  Mexicani  tbemielTet,  Mion 
after  the  event. — One  ia  reminded  of  the  terrible  denunciations  of  Moies  ;  "  The  tender  and 
delicate  woman  among  jou,  which  would  not  adventure  to  set  the  sole  of  her  Coot  upon  the  ground 
lor  delicatenesi  and  tendrmess,  her  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  .  .  .  her  children  which  she  shall 
bear ;  for  she  shall  eat  them  for  want  of  all  things,  ■ecretl)',  in  the  uege  and  straitness  wherewith 
thine  enemy  shall  diatieu  thee  io  thy  gates." — Deuteronomy,  chap.  08,  verses  56,  57. 

Page  282  ('). — The  testimony  ii  most  emphatic  and  unequivocal  to  theie  repeated  efforts  on 
the  part  of  Cortii  to  bring  the  Aicecs  peaceably  to  terms.  Beddei  hit  own  Letter  to  the  Emperor, 
«ee  Bcrnal  Diar,  cap.  i;j  ; — Herrera,  Hist.  General,  lib.  2,  cap.  6,  7 ; — Torquemada,  Monarch. 
Ind.,  lib.  4,  cap.  100 ; — Ixtlilxochitl,  Vcnida  de  lot  Esp.,  pp.  44-48  ;----Oviedo,  Hist,  de  las  Ind., 
MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  29,  30. 

Page  2S3  If). — "  The  wailing  and  weeping  of  the  children  and  women  was  such  that  evef7oae 
-who  heard  it  was  heartbroken."  (Rel.  Terc.  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  296.)  They  were  a  rath  and  stiff' 
necked  race,  eiclainu  hti  reverend  editor,  the  archbiihop,  with  a  ch^table  commentary :  "  They 
-ivere  a  stiff-necked  people,  a  people  without  forethought."     Nota. 

Page  ]S8  (>). — For  the  preceding  account  of  the  capture  of  Guatemoun,  told  with  little  dis- 
crepancy, though  with  more  or  lest  minutcneM  by  the  different  writers,  see  Bernal  Diaz,  Hist, 
-de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  156; — Rel.  Tetc.  deCottJs,p.  299; — GonzalodelaBCasa*,Defensa,MS.  j — 
Oviedo,  Hist,  de  las  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  30 ; — Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  4,  cap.  101. 

Page  zSS  (•). — The  general,  according  to  Diaz,  rebuked  his  officers  for  their  ill-timed  conten- 
cion,  reminding  them  of  the  direful  effects  of  a  similar  quarrel  between  Mariui  and  Sylla,  respecting 
Jugurcha.  (Hiic.  de  la  Conquista,  cap.  i0.)  Thii  piece  of  pedantry  savour*  much  more  of  the 
old  chronicler  than  hit  commander.  The  result  of  the  whole, — not  an  uncommon  one  in  such 
4:a»es,— was,  that  the  Emperor  granted  to  neither  of  the  parties,  but  to  Cortts,  the  exclusive  right 
of  commemorating  the  capture  of  GuaCemozin,  by  pbcing  bis  head,  together  viith  the  heads  of 
-seven  other  captive  princes,  on  the  border  of  his  shield- 
Page  288  (•).— Sahagun,  Hist,  de  Nueva  Esp.,  lib.  i»,  cap.  40,  MS. 

Page  289  (■■). — For  the  portrait  of  Guatemorin,  I  again  borrow  the  faithful  pencil  of  Diaz, 
who  knew  him — at  least  his  person — well :  "  Guatemui  was  of  very  graceful  make,  both  in  hgure 
and  features.  Hit  face  was  rather  long,  but  cheerful,  and  when  his  eyes  looked  at  you  they  appeared 
rather  grave  than  gentle,  and  there  was  no  waver  in  them ;  he  was  twenty-three  or  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  and  hii  colour  inclined  more  to  white  than  to  the  colour  of  the  brown  Indians." — 
Hist,  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  is6. 

Page  289  (■).— Bernal  Diaz,  Hi«t.  de  la  Conquista,  cap.  156.— Also  Oviedo,  Hitt.  de  las  lad., 
MS.,  lib.  ^3,  cap.  48, — and  Martyr  {de  Orbe  Novo,  dec.  5,  op.  8),  who,  by  the  epithet  of  mag' 
Haaima  rtgi,  testifies  the  admiration  which  Guatemozin's  lofty  spirit  ezdtal  in  the  court  of  Castile. 

Page  28^  (*}. — The  ceremony  of  marriage,  which  dittinguiahed  the  "  lawful  wife  "  from  the 
concubine,  is  described  by  Don  Thoan  CanOj  in  bis  conversation  with  Oviedo.  According  to 
thii,  it  appears  that  the  onl^  legitimate  ofitprmg  which  Montezuma  left  at  his  death,  was  a  son 
and  a  daughter,  thia  same  ptmceM. 
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INtge  189  (').— Fqr  a  fuTther  ■ccouot  of  Montciuiiu's  dn^^hter,  tee  Bw^  VII.  Clupter  III. 
of  chi)  Hiitoiy. 

Page  291  ['). — The  event  it  annually  commemorated,  or  rather  wai,  under  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, b^  a  Mlemn  procewion  round  the  walla  of  the  citj.  It  Cook  place  on  the  13th  of  Augutt, 
tbe  anmvertac7  of  tbe  lurrender,  and  coniiited  of  the  principal  cavalien  and  citizeni  on  iionc- 
back,  headed  by  the  viceroy,  and  diiplaying  tbe  venerable  itandard  of  the  Conqueror. 

Page  291  (^.— Toribio,  Hitt,  de  lai  Ind.,  MS.,  Parte  3,  cap.  7.— Sahagun,  Hiit.  de  Nueva 
Eip.,  MS.,  lib.  II,  cap.  41. — Bemal  Diu,  Hiit.  dela  Cooquina,  cap.  ij6.  "  The  lord  of  Mexico 
having  surreiidered,"  nya  Cort^  in  hii  letter  to  the  Emperor,  "  the  war,  by  the  bleuing  of 
Heaven,  wat  brought  to  an  end,  on  Wedneaday,  the  13th  day  of  Auguit,  ijai.  So  that  from 
the  day  when  we  firtt  tat  down  before  the  city,  which  wai  tbe  30tb  of  May,  until  iti  final  occupa- 
tion, leventy-five  dayi  elapied."  (Rel.  Tetc.,  ap.  Loreniana,  p.  300.)  It  ii  not  eaiy  to  tell  wbat 
event  occurred  on  May  jotb,  to  dengnaCe  the  beginning  of  the  liege.  Clavigero  contideri  it 
the  occupation  of  Cojohiucan  by  Olid.  (Scor.  del  Menico,  Com.  iii.  p.  196.)  But  I  know  not 
on  what  authority.  Nrither  Bernal  Diaz,  nor  Herreri,  nor  Cortii,  to  fiiei  the  date.  Indeed, 
Clavigero  nyi  that  Alvacado  and  Olid  left  Tezcuco,  May  zo,  while  Cort^  nyi  May  10.  Per- 
hap*  CorCJl  daCet  from  the  time  when  Sandoval  esCabliahed  himielf  on  tbe  northern  cauaeway, 
and  when  the  complete  inveitmeat  of  the  capital  b^an.^Bernal  Dial,  more  than  once,  >|icai^ 
of  the  liege  ai  laiting  three  monthi,  computing,  probably,  from  the  time  when  hii  own  divirioc, 
under  Alvatado,  took  up  ici  poaition  at  Tacuba. 

Page  292  C). — It  did  not,  apparencly,  disturb  the  alumben  of  the  troopi,  who  had  been  w 
much  deafened  by  the  inceoanC  noiae*  of  che  ucge,  chat,  now  theae  had  ceaaed,  "  we  felt,"  layf- 
Diaz,  in  hi*  homdy  way,  "  like  men  suddenly  eacaped  from  a  belfry,  where  we  bad  been  ^ut  up 
for  monthi  with  a  chime  of  belli  ringing  in  our  eara  I  " — BertuI  Diai,  Hiit.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap. 

Page  192  (*). — Herrera  (Hiat.  General,  dec.  3,  Ub.  1,  cap.  7)  and  Torquemada  (Monarch.  Ind., 
lib.  4,  cap.  101)  Mtimate  them  at  30,000.  IxtUlzochid  layt  Uiat  60,000  fighting  men  Laid  down 
thur  armi  (Venida  de  loi  Eap.,  p.  49);  and  Oviedo  «wellt  the  amount  itill  higher,  to  70,000. 
(Hilt,  de  lai  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  48.)— After  the  loaies  of  the  uege,  theae  numbera  arc  atartling. 

Page  »93  (>). — Cortj)  eatimate*  the  loMei  of  the  enemy  in  the  three  leveral  auaulti  at  67,000, 
which,  with  50,000,  whom  he  reckooi  to  have  periihed  from  famine  and  diieaae,  would  give  1 17,000. 
(Rel.  Terc,  ap.  Loreniana,  p.  29S,  et  alibi.)  But  thia  ia  eiclurive  of  thoie  who  fell  previouily  to 
che  commeaceroent  of  (he  vigoroui  plan  of  operatioru  for  demoliabing  the  dty.  IzclilxochiC), 
who  leldom  allowi  any  one  to  beat  him  in  Ggurei,  puti  the  dead,  in  round  oumben,  at  240,000^ 
comprehending  the  flower  of  the  Aztec  nobiUty.  (Venida  de  loa  Eap.,  p.  ;i.}  Bemal  Dial 
obaervei,  more  generally,  "  I  have  read  tbe  story  of  the  deicruction  of  Jerutalem,  but  I  doubt  if 
there  wai  ai  great  mortality  there  aa  in  this  Mege  ;  for  there  wai  aisembled  in  the  city  an  immenK 
number  of  Indian  warriors  from  all  the  provinces  and  townl  subject  to  Mexico,  the  motC  of  whom 
perished."  (HisC.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  156.)  "  I  have  convened,"  layi  Oviedo,  "with  many 
hidalgos  and  other  penoni,  and  have  heard  them  lay  that  the  number  of  the  dead  wai  incalculable, 
— greater  than  that  at  Jerusalem,  aa  deacribed  by  Josephus."  (Hisc.  de  lai  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  30,  cap' 
30^  As  che  esCimate  of  Che  Jewish  hiatorian  amounta  to  1,100,000  (Antiquiciei  of  tbe  Jewt,  Epg' 
tr.,  Book  vii.  chap,  xvii.),  the  compariaon  may  stager  the  most  accommodating  faith.  It  will  be 
safer  to  dispenie  with  arichemetic,  where  the  data  are  too  looie  and  slippery  to  afford  a  foothold 
for  getting  at  truth. 

Page  Z93  (*}.— IitlUxochitl,  Venida  de  los  Eip.,  p.  51. 

Page  29]  (*). — ReL  Terc,  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  301.  Oviedo  goet  into  aome  further  pardcolarf 
reipecting  ^e  amount  of  the  treasure,  and  espeaally  of  the  imperial  fifth,  Co  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  adverc  hereafter. — Hiat.  de  las  Ind ,  MS.,  Ub.  33,  cap.  31. 
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Page  296  (*).— Herrera,  HUt.  General,  dec  j,  lib.  1,  cap.  S. — Bernal  Diai,  HUt.  de  la  Con- 
quista,  cap.  156. — Sahagun,  HiiC.  de  Nueva  Eip.,  MS.,  lib.  12,  cap.  42. — Oriedo,  Hi(t.  de  lai  Ind., 
MS.,  Ub.  33,  cap.  30. — Ixtlilxochitl,  Venida  de  loi  Eap.,  pp.  5 1,  52. 

Page  300  C). — Bj  none  has  thla  obloquy  been  poured  with  tuch  unaparing  hand  on  the  headi 
of  the  old  Conqueron  ai  bj  their  own  descendanta,  the  oiodem  Mericani.  Ixdilietchitri  editor, 
Buitamante,  condudet  an  animated  invective  againit  the  invaden  with  lecommending  that  a 
monument  should  be  raited  on  the  spot, — now  diy  land, — where  Guatcmozin  wai  taken,  which, 
ai  the  propoied  iocription  itielf  intimato,  should  "  devote  to  eternal  execration  the  deteited 
memoiy  of  theae  banditti  I  "  (Vcnida  de  loa  £ip.,  p.  52,  oota.)  One  would  luppoie  tfiat  the  pure 
Aztec  blood,  uncontaminated  hy  a  drop  of  Caatiliac,  flowed  in  the  veini  of  the  indignant  editor 
and  bia  compatriot!;  or,  at  leait,  that  their  lympathiei  for  the  conquered  race  would  make  thetn 
aniiou]  to  reinitate  them  in  their  ancient  rightl.  Notnitbitanding  thete  bunti  of  generoui  in- 
dignation, however,  which  plentifully  teawn  the  wtiiingi  of  the  Menicani  of  our  day,  we  do  not 
find  that  the  Revolution,  or  any  of  its  numeroui  brood  of  pronvnciamienios,  ba>  roulted  in  reitoring 
them  to  an  aire  of  their  ancient  territory. 

Page  306  P)-— "  In  the  Ninth  boot,  which  treated  of  the  Conqueit,  thete  were  certain  detecti, 
that  ia  to  >ay,  aome  thingi  were  mentioned  in  the  itoiy  which  should  have  had  no  place  there, 

while  other  thingi  were  abaent  concerning  which  it  wai  neceaaary  to  apeak.     For  thia  reaaon,  in 
thiayear  158;,  the  book  baa  been  amended." — MS. 

Page  310  (■).—"  ;  Eatoi  yo  en  algun  deleite,  6  baflo  i  "  (Gomara,  Cr6nica,  cap.  145.)  The 
literal  veraionisnot  so  poetical  aa  "  the  bed  of  flowers,"  into  which  tbii  exclamation  of  Guateinozin 
ia  uaually  tendered. 

Page  310  (■). — The  moit  particular  account  of  this  ditgraceful  traniaction  ii  given  by  Bernal 
Diaz,  one  of  thote  selected  to  accompany  the  lord  of  Tacuba  to  his  villa.     (Hiat.  de  b  Conquitta, 

cap.  1  ;7.)    He  notice*  toe  affair  with  becoming  indignation,  but  excuic*  Cortte  from  a  voluntary 

Page  311  (')-— Rel.  Terc.  de  Cort^a,  ap.  Loreniana,  p.  308.  The  simple  ttatement  of  the 
Conqueror  contraiti  itrongiy  with  the  pompoua  narrative  of  Herrera  (Hist.  General,  dec  3,  Ub. 
3,  cap.  3],  and  with  that  of  Father  Cavo,  who  may  draw  a  little  on  hia  own  imagination.  "  Cort^ 
took  the  king  Vehichilzc  and  the  noblea  of  Michoacan  to  Merico,  in  a  richly  draped  canoe.  Here 
is  one  of  the  palacei  of  Moctheuzoma,  he  told  them ;  there  is  the  great  temple  of  HuitzilopuctU  j 
these  are  the  ruini  of  the  great  edifice  of  Quaubtcmoc,  and  there  are  the  remaina  of  the  great 
market  place.  Vebichilze  wa»  lo  moved  by  ibii  ^ectacle  that  teara  flowed  from  hia  eyes." — 
Los  Ttei  Siglo)  de  Mixico  (Mexico,  1836),  torn.  i.  p.  13. 

-      P"«e  3'4  P).— Ante,  p.  270. 

Page  314  (■).— Herrera,  Hiit.  General,  dec.  3,  lib.  4,  cap.  S.— Oriedo,  Hist,  de  laa  Ind.,  MS., 
lib.  33,  cap.  32. — Camargo,  Hiat.  de  TUacala,  MS. — Gomara,  Cr6iu<ia,  cap.  i6z.  "  During  the 
first  year*  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  more  people  were  employed  than  in  the  erection  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  crowda  of  worker*  were  ao  great  that  although  the  itreet*  are  very 
wide,  it  waa  only  by  certain  patha  that  one  could  force  a  way  through."— -(Toribio,  Hiat.  de  loa 
Indio*,  MS.,  Parte  1,  cap.  i.}  Ixtlilxochitl  supplies  any  blank  which  the  imagination  might  leave, 
by  filling  it  up  with  400,000,  aa  the  number  of  native*  employed  in  thia  work  by  Cortja ! — Venida 
de  loa  E^.,  p.  60, 

Page  3 14  (■]. — "  They  presented  to  the  king  many  itonea,  among  them  a  fine  emerald,  a*  broad 
aa  the  pabn  of  a  band,  but  iquate,  which  terminated  in  a  point  like  a  pyramid."  [Gomara,  Crfnica, 
cap.  146.)  Martyr  confirms  the  account  of  this  wonderful  emerald,  which,  be  aaya,  "  waa  reported 
to  the  king  and  council  to  be  nearly  a*  broad  aa  the  pabn  of  the  hand,  and  which  thoae  who  had 
*eeo  it  thought  could  not  be  procured  for  any  aum." — De  Orbe  Novo,  dec.  8,  cap.  4. 
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Page  314 (*). —  Ibid.,  ubiiupra. — B«nul  Duz,Hitt.  deli  Conquiita,  cap.  169. 

Page  31s  ('), — The  initrumeat  alw  conferred  limUar  powen  in  reipect  to  an  in^uiij  into 
Narraez'i  treacmeat  of  the  Ucentiite  Aylloa.  The  whole  document  ii  cited  in  a  depontioD  drawn 
up  by  the  noCBT)',  Alonio  de  Vergaia,  letting  forth  the  proceeding!  of  Tapia  and  the  mumcipaUtr 
of  Villa  Rica,  dated  at  CempoalU,  Dec  24th,  ijii.  The  MS.  fonn*  part  of  the  collection  of  Don 
Varga)  Ponce,  in  the  archive!  of  the  Academy  of  Hiitoij  at  Madrid. 

P^e  316  ('). — Reladon  de  Veigara,  MS. — ReL  Terc.  de  Corti*,  ap.  Loientaoa,  pp.  309-314. — 
Bernal  Diaz,  HiiL  de  b  Conquitta,  cap.  158.  The  repiartt  of  Mexico  and  other  placet  remoo- 
ttrated  againit  Cortti'  leaving  the  valley  to  meet  Tapia,  on  the  ground  that  hia  pretence  wai 
necet$ary  to  overawe  the  native*.  (MS.,  Coyoacan,  Dec.  12,  ijai.)  The  general  acquieiced  in 
the  force  of  a  rentonitrance,  which,  it  it  not  improbable,  wa!  made  at  hi!  own  aoggeition. 

Page  317  (>]. — The  MuBoe  collection  of  MSS.  containi  a  power  of  attorney  given  by  Cortii 
to  hii  father,  authoriiing  him  to  manage  all  n^otiationi  with  the  emperor  and  with  private  pciaoni, 
to  conduct  all  lawiuiti  on  hit  behalf,  to  pay  over  and  receive  money,  etc 

Page  317  (*). — Bemal  Diaz,  Hiit.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  15S. 

Page  317  (•). — Sayai,  Aimalei  de  Aragon  (Zara^ia,  16M),  cap.  63,  78.  It  is  lufficient  voucher 
for  the  reipectabilitjt  of  thii  court,  that  we  find  in  it  the  name  of  Dr.  Galindei  de  Carbajal,  an 
eminent  Caatilian  juriit,  grown  grey  in  the  aernce  of  Ferdinand  and  Iiabella,  whole  confidence 
he  enjoyed  in  the  highest  degree. 

Page  319  C). — Sayai,  Annalei  de  Aragon,  cap.  7S. — Herrera,  Hiit.  General,  dec  3,  lib.  4,  cap.  3. 
— Probanza  eo  la  Villa  Segura,  MSS. — Dedaracionet  de  Puertocarrero  y  de  Montejo,  MSS. 

Page  310  C). — The  character  of  Fonieca  haa  been  traced  by  the  nme  hand  which  hai  traced 
that  of  Columbut.  (Irving'!  Life  and  Voyagei  of  Columbut,  appendix,  No.  32.)  Side  by  ade 
they  will  go  down  to  potteiity  in  the  beautiful  page  of  the  hiitorian,  though  the  characters  of 
the  two  individuals  have  been  inscribed  with  pens  at  different  from  each  other  at  the  golden  and 
iron  pen  which  Paolo  Giovio  tell  ui  he  employed  in  hii  compoiitions. 

Page  3x00. — Bemal  Diaz,  HisL  dela  Conquiita,  cap.  15S. 

Page  312  C).— Herrera,  Hitt.  General,  dec.  3,  lib.  4,  cap.  !. 

Page  332  (■). — Clavigero,  Stor.  del  Mettico,  torn.  i.  p.  271. — Humboldt,  Eitai  Politique,  torn. 
iL  p.  58. 

Page  322  (*]. — Herrera,  Hist.  General,  ubi  lupra. 

Page  313  (>).— Humboldt,  Euai  Politique,  torn.  ii.  p.  72. 

Page  323  (*). — Rel.  d'un  gent.,  ap.  Ramuno,  torn.  iii.  fol.  309. 

Page  323  (•).—  Ibid.,  ubi  lupra. 

Page  3:3  (<). — Bernal  Diaz,  Hiit.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  177. 

Page  323  (*).— Rel,  Quarta  de  Cort*i,  ap.  Loreiuatu,  p.  376,  nota. 

Page  3>3  (*]. — For  an  account  of  thit  lingular  enterpriie,  lee  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  318. 
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Page  314  (>). — Cort^  reckoniiig  oufy  the  Indian  population,  «ayi  tttinta  mU  vi 
luarta,  ap.  Lorcaiana,  p.  37;.)    Gomara,  ipealdDg  01  Mexico  •an'  ■    - 

umber  of  Spaniab  hoiuehoMen  ai  in  the  text— Crdnica,  cap.  t6i. 


Page  314  ("). — Toribio,  Hin.  de  lot  Indioi,  MS.,  Parte  3,  cap.  7.  Yet  thit  ii  tcarcelj  ttiooger 
language  than  that  of  the  Aoodtiuoui  Conqueror :  "  So  well  laid  out  and  with  tuch  fine  Muarei. 
and  itreeti,  the  equal  of  an^  ciiy  in  the  world." — ReL  d'ua  genC,  ap.  Ramuiio,  torn.  m.  foL  309. 


Page  314  (*). — "  And  I  am  convinced  that  thii  town  Ib  bound  to  become,  after  thii  city  (Mexico) 
the  finett  in  aU  New  Spain."  (Rel.  Quarta,  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  381.)  The  archbiabop  confoundi 
thia  town  with  the  modem  Vera  Cruz.  But  the  general*!  deacription  of  the  port  refutea  this 
luppotition,  and  confirm*  our  confidence  in  Clarigero'a  atatement,  that  the  preaent  city  waa 
founded  by  the  Condi  de  Monterey,  at  the  time  mentioned  in  the  text. — See  vol.  i.  p.  196,  note. 


made  by  Cort*a,  for  the  government  of  the  country  dunng  hia  vice-royalty,  are  atiU  preiened  11 
Mexico ;  and  the  copy  in  my  poaieaaion  waa  trantmitted  to  me  from  that  capital.  They  give 
ample  evidence  of  the  wiie  and  penetrating  *pirit  which  embraced  every  object  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  an  enlightened  ruler ;  and  I  will  quote,  in  the  original,  the  aicgular  proviaiona 
mentioned  in  the  text.  "  Item. — In  order  that  the  intention  of  the  dwellera  in  theie  region* 
to  reride  here  permanently  may  be  proved,  1  command  that  all  peraona  who  poueaa  Indiana,  and 
who  were  married  in  Caatile  or  in  other  parta,  ahall  bring  their  wiva  within  a  year  and  a  half 
following  the  promulgation  of  thia  decree,  under  penalty  of  loaing  their  Indiana  and  all  other 
gooda  acquired ;  and  unce  many  men  might  put  forward  the  pretext  that  they  had  not  sufficient 
money  to  aend  for  their  irivo,  auch  peraona  muat  preienC  [hemielvet  before  the  Reverend  Father 
Juan  de  Teto  or  before  Alonio  de  Ettrada,  the  Treaaurer  of  Hii  Majeaty,  to  give  information 
of  their  neceaaitiea,  ao  that  theie  facta  may  be  communicated  to  me  and  their  needa  tuppUed ;  and 
if  lome  peraona  are  married  and,  not  having  their  wivea  in  thii  country,  wiah  to  bring  them,  he  it 
known  that  they  will  be  helped  in  thia  manner,  giving  pledgea.  Item.— Since  there  are  in  thia 
land  many  peraooi,  poaaeiaing  Indiana,  who  are  not  married,  I  command,  in  order  to  benefit  the 
health  of  their  coniciencea  by  correct  living,  a>  weU  aa  to  populate  and  to  improve  their  eatatet, 
that  auch  men  ahall  marry,  and  ahall  bring  and  maintain  their  wivea  in  thia  country  within  a  year 
and  a  half  from  the  promulgation  of  thcae  decreea,  and  in  default  they  ahall  be  deprived  of  the 
Indiana  that  th^  hold." 

Page  31;  (■}. — BemalDiai,  Hiat.de  la  Conquiata,  cap.  137. 

Page  3*5  p).— Ante,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 

Page  315  {*). — Of  a*thma,  according  to  Bemal  Diax  (Hiat.  de  la  Conquiita,  uhi  lupra) ;  but 
her  death  aeemi  to  have  been  too  ludden  to  be  attributed  to  that  diaeaie.  I  ahall  return  to  the 
aubject  hereafter. 

Page  316  {■).— Rel.  Terc.,  ap.  Loreneana,  pp.  319,  3x0. 

Page  316  (*). — Herrera,  HiaL  General,  dec.  3,  lib.  5,  cap.  t. 

Page  316  (•).— Herrera,  Hiat.  General,  dec  4,  lib.  6,  cap.  j.— Ordenaniai,  MS.  The  ordin- 
ance! preacrihe  the  lervice  of  the  Indiana,  the  houra  they  may  be  employed,  their  food,  compenn- 
tion,  and  the  hke.  They  require  the  tnamendera  to  provide  them  with  niitable  meant  of  religious 
initruction  and  phcea  of  worahip. — But  what  avail  good  lawa,  which,  in  thnr  very  nature,  imply 
the  toleration  of  a  great  abuae  ? 

Page  336  (*^— The  whole  popuktion  of  New  Spain,  in  1810,  is  eatunated  by  Don  Fnnciaeo 
Navarro  7  Nonega  at  about  6,000,00a ;  of  which  more  than  half  were  pure  Indiana.    The  author 
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D  for  arriviog  at  a  correct  remit.    Se«  Humbolilt,  Emu  Politique,  ti 


waa  acceded  to  b^  governoienc,  which  further  prohibited  "  attornej'i  and  men  learned  in  die  tav 
from  •etting  foot  in  the  coucCiy,  on  the  ground  that  experience  had  ihown,  thejr  would  be  me 
b^  their  evit  practice!  Co  diituib  Che  peace  of  the  community."  (Herrera,  Hilt.  General,  dec.  3, 
lib.  ;,  cap.  2.)  ThcK  enactment*  are  but  an  indifferent  tribute  to  the  character  of  the  two  pro- 
f  emoDi  in  Cattile. 

Page  317  [■).— Toribio,  Hist,  de  los  Indioi,  MS.,  Parte  i,  cap.  i. — Camargo,  Hiat  de  Tlaicala, 
MS. 

Page  li?  C).— Toribio,  Hitt.  de  loi  Indios,  MS.,  Parte  3,  cap.  i.  Father  Sahagun,  who  bai 
done  better  ferrice  in  ihii  way  than  any  other  of  hit  order,  dcicribe*  with  ample  bre*itT  the 
rapid  proco*  of  demolition.  "  We  took  the  children  of  the  caciquet,"  he  nya,  "  into  our  ichooli, 
where  we  taught  them  to  read,  write,  and  to  chant.  The  children  of  the  poorer  natiTC*  were 
brought  together  in  the  courtyard,  and  initructed  there  in  the  Chrittian  faith.  After  our  teach- 
ing, one  or  two  brethren  took  the  pupilt  to  tome  neighbouring  uecellt,  and,  bj  working  at  it  for 
a  few  days,  they  levelled  it  to  the  ground.  In  thii  way  they  demoliahed,  in  a  thort  time,  all  the 
Aztec  templet,  great  and  imall,  jo  ibai  nat  a  visiitt  of  them  remaiiaJ."  [Hiat.  de  Nuera  Eapafia, 
torn.  iii.  p.  77.)  Thit  patsage  helpa  to  explain  why  10  few  architectural  relici  of  the  Indian  oa 
still  lurvive  in  Mexico. 

Page  32S  (>). — Ctavigero,  Stor.  del  Menico,  torn.  L  p.  43. — Humboldt,  Esaai  Politique,  torn,  iii 
pp.  1 1  J,  145. — E^oiicion  de  Don  Lucat  Alaman  (Mexico,  i3xS),p.  59. 

Page  319  ('). — "  Much  ai  I  esteem  Hernando  Cort^"  exclaims  Oviedo,  "  for  the  greateat 
captain  and  most  practised  in  military  matters  of  any  we  have  known,  I  think  such  an  opinion 
shows  he  nat  no  great  coamographer."  (Hist,  de  las  Ind.,  MS,,  lib.  33,  cap.  41.)  Oriedo  had 
lived  to  tee  its  falbtcy. 


Page  330  ('). — Martyr,  Opus  Epitt.,  ep.  811. 
Page  330  (•). — Rel.  Quarta,  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  385. 


Page  33°  (').^The  illution  at  home  wai  kept  up,  in  tome  meature,  by  the  dauling  display 
of  gold  and  jeweii  remitted  from  time  to  time,  wrought  into  fanciful  and  often  fantaitic  forms. 
One  of  the  articles  sent  home  by  Cortes  was  a  piece  of  ordnance,  made  of  gold  and  silver,  of  leiy 
fine  workmanship,  the  metal  of  which  alone  cost  15,500  peiet  ie  ore.  Oviedo,  who  saw  it  in  the 
palace,  apcakt  with  admiration  of  this  magnificent  toy. — Hist,  de  lat  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  41. 

Page  33 1  ['). — Among  these  may  be  particularly  mentioned  the  Letters  of  Alvarado  and  Diego 
de  Godoy,  transcribed  by  Oviedo  in  hjg  Hist,  de  las  Ind.,  MS.  (lib.  33,  cap.  43-44),  and  translated 
by  Ramuiio,  for  his  rich  collection,  Viaggi,  torn.  iii. 

Page  331  (*). — See,  amon^  others,  his  orders  to  his  kinsman.  Frauds  Cort^ — "  InsCnicdoa 
Civil  y  Milltar  por  la  Eipedicion  de  la  Cotta  de  CoUma."  The  paper  it  dated  in  1524,  and  fontu 
part  of  the  Muiloi  collection  of  MSS. 

Page  331  (*). — Rel.  Quarta,  ap.  Lorenzana,  p.  371.  "WeU  may  we  wonder,"  exclaims  hit 
archicpitcopal  editor,  "  that  Cortis  and  hit  soldiers  could  have  overrun  and  subdued,  in  to  thoit 
a  time,  countries,  many  of  them  10  rough  and  difficult  of  access,  that,  even  at  the  preacot  day,  we 
can  hardly  penetrate  them  I  " — Ibid.,  nota. 
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P»ge  33*  C).— Carta  Quinu  de  Cortii,  MS. 

Page  333  O- — Caru  de  Alboraoa,  MS^  Mexico,  Dec.  15,  152^.— Carta  Quiata  de  Cortti 
MS. — The  authoritiei  do  not  pieciiely  agree  at  to  the  Dumben,  which  were  changing,  probably, 
with  ever;  itep  of  their  march  acroH  the  tableland. 

Page  333  (■). — Amoag  thete  was  Captain  Dial,  who,  however,  left  the  pleaaant  farm,  which 
he  occupied  In  the  province  of  Coatzacualco,  with  a  very  11)  grace,  to  accompanj  the  expedition. 
"  But  Cortte  commanded  it,  and  we  dared  not  taj  No,"  uji  the  veteraD. — Bernal  Diaz,  Hiit.  de 
la  Conquiita,  cap.  17$. 

Page  33J  (•). — Thii  celebrated  Letter,  which  hai  never  been  publiihed,  \%  unudl)'  detignated 
aa  the  Carta  Quinui,  or  "  Fifth  Letter,"  of  Cortti.  It  i>  nearly  ai  long  aa  the  longett  of  the 
printed  lecteri  of  the  Conqueror ;  it  written  in  the  ume  clear,  nmple,  buiineu-like  manner ; 
and  ii  aa  full  of  intereit  as  any  of  the  preceding.  It  givei  a  minute  accouct  of  the  expedition  to 
Hondurai,  together  with  eventa  that  occurred  in  [he  year  following.  It  bean  no  date,  but  v/xt 
probably  written  in  that  year  from  Mexico.  The  original  manuacript  la  in  the  Imperial  Library 
at  VieQca,  which,  aa  the  German  scepcie  wa>  iwayed  at  that  time  by  the  aame  hand  which  held 
the  Cagtilian,  contains  many  documenta  of  value  for  the  illuitratioR  of  Spaniih  hittory. 

Page  334  (')-^I  have  examined  aome  of  the  mott  andent  mapa  of  the  country,  by  Spanish, 
French,  and  Dutch  coimographen,  in  order  to  determine  the  route  of  Cortji.  An  ineatunable 
collection  of  theae  maps,  made  by  the  learned  German,  Ebeltng,  ii  to  be  found  in  the  library  of 
Harvard  Univeraity.  I  can  detect  on  them  only  four  or  five  of  the  placea  indicated  by  the  general. 
Thef  are  the  placea  mentioned  in  the  text,  and,  though  few,  may  aerve  to  (how  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  march  of  the  army. 

Page  336  (■).— Carta  Quinta  de  Cort^  MS. 

Page  337  ('). — Ifiat.  de  la  Conquiata,  cap.  177. 

Page  337  (■). — According  to  Diaz,  both  Guatemozin  and  the  prince  of  Tacuba  had  embraced 
the  religion  of  theit  conquerora,  and  were  confeued  by  a  Fraodacan  friar  before  thdr  execution. 
We  are  further  aaaured  by  the  aarae  autbori^,  that  "  they  were,/iir  Indians,  very  good  Chriatiana, 
and  believed  well  and  truly."  (Ibid.,  loc.  at.)  One  it  reminded  of  the  last  houra  of  CaupoUcan, 
converted  to  Chriitianity  by  the  tame  men  who  tied  him  to  the  stake.  See  the  scene,  painted  in 
the  frightful  colouring  of  a  matter  hand,  in  the  Araucana,  Canto  34. 

Page  337  [*).— Guatemozin's  beautiful  wife,  the  princess  Tecuichpo,  the  daughter  of  Monte- 
zuma, lived  long  enough  after  his  death  to  give  her  hand  to  three  Cattiliana,  all  of  noble  descent. 
(See  ante,  p.  ^89,  note '.)  She  it  detcribed  at  having  been  as  well  instructed  in  the  Catholic  faith 
as  any  woman  in  Castile,  aa  moat  gtaciout  and  winning  in  her  deportment,  and  aa  having  contri- 
buted greatly,  by  her  example,  and  the  deference  with  which  the  inapired  the  Aztecs,  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  conquered  country. — Thia  pleauog  portrait,  it  may  be  well  enough  to  mention, 
is  by  the  hand  of  her  hutbaod,  Don  Tboan  Cano. 

Page  339  (>). — The  Indian  chroniden  regard  the  pretended  conapirai^  of  Guaterooun  at  an 
invention  of  Cortit.  The  informer  himtelf,  when  aftcrwarda  put  to  the  torture  by  the  cadque 
of  Teicuco,  declared  that  he  had  made  no  revelation  of  thit  nature  to  the  Spaniah  commander. 
IxtliliochitI  vouchea  for  the  truth  of  this  story.  (Venida  de  los  Etp.,  pp.  83-93.)  B"'  '''^°  ^"U 
vouch  for  Ixtlilxochitl  I 

Page  340  (1),— Hiat.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  17S. 
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Page  341  (■). — Dill,  who  wm  preient,  attett*  the  truth  of  thii  account  by  the  moit  wlemii 
adjuration.  "  And  >U  thii  which  I  have  laid  1  koow  very  certainlj,  and  I  iwear  it.  Amen." — 
HiiC  de  la  Cooquiita,  cap.  37. 

Page  341  (■).— Life  in  Mexico,  Let.  8.  The  fair  author  doe)  not  pretend  to  have  been  favoured 
with  a  tight  of  the  apparition. 

Page  341  (>). — VUlagutierre  laya,  that  the  Itiaei,  by  which  name  the  inhabitant!  of  the*e 
iilandi  were  called,  did  not  deitroy  theii  idoli  while  the  Spaniard*  remained  there.  (Hiitoria  de 
la  Conquiita  de  la  Provinda  de  el  Itza  [Madrid,  1701],  pp.  49,  50.)  The  hiitorian  a  wrong,  nnce 
Cortji  expmily  auerti  that  the  imagei  were  broken  and  burnt  in  hii  pre«ence. — Carta  Quinta,  MS. 


Page  343  (>). — "  If  any  unhappy  wretch  had  become  pddy  in  thit  trannt,"  laji  Cortii,  "  he 
muit  inevitably  hare  been  precipitated  into  the  gulf  and  periibed.  There  were  upwardi  of 
twenQ'  of  theie  frightful  paaiei." — Carta  Quinta,  MS. 

Page  346  (■).— Carta  Quinu  de  Cortia,  MS.— Bemal  Diai,  Hiit.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap,  185.— 
Relacion  del  Tetorero  Strada,  MS.,  Mexico,  15:6. 

Page  347  {>). — Caru  Quinta  de  Cort^  MS. 

Page  347  O-— Hi«t.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  1S4  et.  >eq.— Carta  Quinta  de  Cortja,  MS. 


Page  34S  {■). — Caru  de  Oca9a,  MS.,  Agoito  31,  1516. — Carta  Quinta  de  Cortia,  MS. 

Pa^e  343  (*}. — "What  Cortji  luffercd,"  layt  Dr.  RubertMo,  "□□  thii  march,  a  diitance, 
according  to  Gomara,  ot  3000  milei " — (the  diitance  muit  be  greatly  exaggerated] — "  from  famine, 
from  the  hoiCility  of  the  nativei,  from  the  climate,  and  from  hardthipi  of  ereiy  tpeciet,  hai  nothing 
in  hiitory  parallel  to  it,  but  what  occun  in  the  adventurn  of  the  other  diMOTCrert  and  conqueron 
of  the  New  World.  Cortii  wai  employed  in  thit  dreadful  letvice  above  two  yean ;  and,  uiougb 
it  wai  not  diitinguiihed  by  any  iplendtd  event,  he  exhibited,  during  the  courK  of  it,  greater 
personal  courage,  more  fortitude  of  mind,  more  perieverance  and  patience,  than  in  any  other 
period  or  tcene  in  hit  life."  (Hitt.  of  America,  note  96.)  The  hittorian't  remaib  are  jutt ;  a* 
the  pastagei,  which  I  have  borrowed  from  the  extraordinary  record  of  the  Conqueror,  may  ahow. 
Thoie  who  are  de«irout  of  teeing  lomething  of  the  narradve  told  in  hit  own  way,  will  find  a  few 
page)  of  it  tranilated  in  the  Apptndix,  Part  II,  No.  4. 

Page  349  ('),— Memorial  de  Luii  Cardenai,  MS.— Carta  de  Diego  de  Ocafia,  MS. — Herreia, 
Hilt.  Gen.,  dec.  3,  lib.  S,  cap.  14,  i;. 

Page  349  (').— Carta  del  Emperador,  MS,,  Toledo,  Nov.  4,  1  jas- 

Page  3;o  C}.— Beroal  Diaz,  Hilt,  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  193.— Carta  de  Cortii  al  Emp.,  MS., 
Mexico,  Set.  11,  1516. 

Page  350  (■]. — Beriial  Diai,  Hiit.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  194. — Carta  de  Cortii  al  Emp.,  MS., 
Set.  ti,  1516. 

Page  352  (■).— Bemal  Diaz,  Hiit.  de  la  Conquiita,  cap.  194.— CartadeOcana,  MS.,  Ago«to  31, 
ISa6. 
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Page  352  (■). — The  Pope,  who  wa*  of  the  joyotu  Medici  bail)',  Clement  VII.,  uid  the  caidiiuli, 
were  ^readj'  delighted  with  the  feati  of  the  Indiao  jugglen,  according  to  Diai ;  and  hi>  HoliaeM, 
who,  It  may  be  added,  receiTed  at  the  ume  time  from  Cortji  a  tubitantial  donative  of  gold  and 
jewel*,  publicly,  teitified,  b7  praycn  and  tolemn  procettioni,  hit  great  ten*e  of  the  aervicea  rendered 
to  Chmtiani^  by  the  Coaquerort  of  Mexico,  and  geneiouil}'  requited  them  b7  bulla,  granting 
pleiuij  abaolution  from  their  nna. — Hiat.  de  la  Conquiata,  cap.  195. 

Page  352  <f\. — "  Y  en  fin  venia  como  gran  Se&or." — Hiit,  Gen^  dec  4,  lib.  3,  cap.  g. 

Page  355  C).— Herrera,  Hiat.  Gen.,  dec  4,  lib.  4,  cap.  i.— Cavo,  Loi  Trei  Sigloa  de  Mix,, 
torn,  i.,  p.  78. 

Page  353  (*). — Piiarro  y  OreUaoa,  Vannea  Iluitrei,  p,  131. 

Page  3  S3  C). — See  the  conclution  of  Rogen'  Voyage  of  Columbu*. 

Page  353  (*). — Bemal  Diaz  taya,  that  Sandoval  waa  twenty-two  yean  old,  when  he  firit  came  to 
New  Spain,  in  1519. — Hiit.  dela  Conquiata,  cap.  aoj. 

Page  3;4  C). — Hiat.  de  la  Conquiata,  cap.  195. 

Page  3;6  (>). — Gomara,  Cr6nica,  cap.  1S3. — Herreia,  Hiat.  Gen.,  dec.  4,  lib.  4,  cap.  i. — Bemal 
Diaz,  Hilt,  de  La  Conquiata,  cap.  19$. 

Puge  356  (*). — Titulo  de  Marquei,  MS.,  Barcelona,  6  de  Julio,  15*9. 

Page  356  C). — ^Humboldt,  Eisai  Politique,  torn.  ii.  p.  30,  note.  According  to  Lanuza,  he  waa 
offered  by  the  emperor  the  Order  of  St.  Jago,  but  dechned  it,  becauae  no  sncamuttda  wa*  attached 
to  it.  (Hilt,  de  Aragon,tom.  i.  lib.  3,  cap.  14.)  But  Caro  de  Torre*,  in  hi*  Hittory  of  the  Military 
Ordera  of  Caatile,  enumerate*  Cort^  among  the  member*  of  the  Compottellan  fraternity. — Hilt, 
de  laa  Ord.  Militaire*  (Madrid,  1629),  fol.  103  et  *eq. 

Page  356  (*}.— Merced  de  Tierrai  Immediatai  i  Mexico,  MS.,  Barcelona,  13  de  Julio,  1529. — 
Merced  de  loa  Vaialloa,  MS.,  Barcelona,  6  de  Julio  ,1529. 

Page  3S7  (>). — "  The  benignant  reception  which  I  e^erienced  on  my  return,  from  your 
Majeity,"  *ay*  Cortii,  "  your  kind  ezpresaiona  and  generoua  treatment,  make  roe  not  only  forget 
all  my  toila  and  luSeringi,  but  even  cauae  me  regret  that  I  have  not  been  called  to  endure  more  in 
your  aervice."  [Carta  de  Cortj*  al  Lie  NuSez,  MS.,  i;35-J  Thia  memorial,  addreaaed  to  hia 
agent  in  CaatiJc,  waa  dengned  for  the  emperor. 

Page  358  (I). — Titulo  de  Capitan  General  de  la  Nueva  E*pana  y  CoiU  del  Sur,  MS.,  Barcelona, 
6  de  Julio,  1529. 


Page  3s8  (*). — One  of  theie  precioui  atonea  waa  at  valuable  a*  Shylock'a  turquoite.  Some 
Genoese  merchanta  in  Seville  offered  Cort^t,  according  to  Gomara,  40,000  ducatt  for  it  The 
eame  author  give*  a  more  particular  account  of  the  jewela,  which  may  interett  aome  readen.  It 
ihowa  the  ingenuity  of  the  artitt,  who,  without  iteel,  could  to  nicely  cut  ao  hard  a  materiaL  One 
emerald  wai  in  the  form  of  a  rote ;  the  aecond  in  that  of  a  horn ;  a  third,  like  a  fiah,  with  eye*  of 
gold ;  the  fourth  wa*  like  a  little  bell,  with  a  fine  pearl  for  the  tongue,  and  on  the  rim  wa*  the 
in*cription,  in  Spaniih,  BUati  it  Ht  who  crtattd  iMe.  The  fifth,  whi<ji  waa  the  moit  valuable, 
waa  a  tmall  cup  with  a  foot  of  gold,  and  with  four  little  chain*,  of  the  aame  metal,  attadied  to 
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■  large  peari  ■•  a  button.     The  edge  of  the  cup  k 
lentence,  "  Of  thoM  born  of  women,  no  greater  exii 

Page  360  C).— Carta  de  Cort*«  al  Emperador,  MS.,  Teecuco,  10  de  Oct.,  1530, 

Page  361  ('). — Dofia  CataUaa'e  death  happened  m  opportunely  for  the  ruing  fortune*  of  Cort^ 
that  thia  charge  of  murder  by  her  huiband  ha>  found  more  credit  with  the  vulgar  than  the  other 
accuQtioni  brought  againit  him.  Cortii,  from  whatever  reaion,  peihapi  from  the  conviction 
that  the  charge  was  Coo  monitrout  to  obtain  credit,  never  condeKended  to  vindicate  hit  innocence. 
But,  in  addition  to  the  argumenti  mentioned  in  the  text  for  diKredicing  the  accuiation  generally, 
we  ihould  connder  that  this  particular  charge  attracted  *o  little  attention  in  Caitilc,  where  he  had 
abundance  of  enemiCT,  that  be  found  no  difficulty,  on  hi<  return  there,  «eyen  yean  afterward),  in 
forming  an  alliance  witb  one  of  tbe  nobletc  houiet  in  the  kingdom  ;  that  no  writer  of  that  daj 
(except  Bemal  Diai,  who  treati  it  aa  a  baie  calumnj'),  not  even  Laa  Caaaa,  the  ttem  accuser  of  tbe 
Conqueron,  intimates  a  auipirion  of  bia  guilt ;  and  that,  lastly,  no  allusion  whatever  ii  made  to  it 
in  tbe  suit,  inititutcd,  some  yean  after  her  death,  by  the  relatives  of  Do2a  Catalina,  for  the  re- 
covery of  property  from  Cortis,  pretended  to  have  been  derived  throu^  her  marriage  with  him, — 
a  auic  conducted  with  acrimony,  and  protracted  for  several  years.  I  have  not  Men  the  document* 
connected  with  the  suit,  which  are  itill  preterved  in  the  arcbivei  of  the  houae  of  Cortta,  but  tbe 
fact  baa  been  communicated  to  me  by  a  diitinguished  Mexican,  who  has  carefully  examined  them ; 
and  I  cannot  but  regard  it  aa  of  itself  conclusive,  that  the  family,  at  least,  of  Dofia  Catalina,  did 
not  attach  credit  to  the  accusation.  Yet  »o  much  credit  baa  been  given  to  thia  in  Mexico,  where 
the  memocy  of  tbe  old  Spaniarda  it  not  held  in  especial  favour,  at  the  present  day,  that  it  ha* 
formed  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  discuasion  in  the  public  periodicala  of  that  city. 

Page  361  (').— This  remarkable  paper,  forming  part  of  the  valuable  collection  of  Don  Var^ 
Ponce,  is  without  date.  It  wa*  doubueia  prepared  in  1529,  during  tbe  viait  of  Cortti  to  Catttle. 
The  following  Title  is  prefixed  to  it : 

"  Secret  Etmuity. 

"  Relation  of  the  charges  reiulting  from  the  tecret  enquiry  against  Don  Hernando  Cortii, 
of  which  DO  copy  nor  details  were  given  to  the  laid  Don  Hernando,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
charge),  and  on  account  of  tbe  absence  of  Don  Hernando.  I,  Gregorio  de  Saldana,  Secretary 
of  His  Majesty  and  Secretary  of  the  said  Proceedings,  derived  these  charges  from  the  laid  Secret 
Enquiry,  by  order  of  the  member).  President  and  Judges  of  tbe  Audience  and  Roiral  Chancellery, 
which  resides  in  New  Spain  by  command  of  His  Majesty.  These  details  are  sect  by  the  Members, 
President  and  Judges  to  His  Majesty  so  that  thej  may  be  examined  and  such  action  taken  aa  mtj 


Page  362  (•). — MS.,  Tordelaguna,  21  de  Mario,  i  S3a 

Page  362  (').— Tbe  principal  grievance  alleged  vras,  that  tlavei,  many  of  them  bdd  t^potarily 
by  tbrir  masters,  according  to  the  old  Aztec  usage,  were  comprehended  in  the  census.  The  con- 
plaint  forma  part  of  a  catalogue  of  grievances  embodied  by  Cottii  in  a  memorial  to  the  emperor. 
It  is  a  clear  and  business-like  paper. — Carta  de  Cort  js  i  Nuflei,  MS. 

Page  362  (•).— CarU  de  Cortia  i  NuOee,  MS. 

Page  36}  (■). — The  palace  has  crumbled  into  ruins,  and  the  spot  ta  now  only  remarkable  for 
iti  natural  beauty  and  ita  historic  aasodationa.  "  It  was  the  capital,"  aayi  Madune  de  Calderon, 
"  of  the  Tlahuica  nation,  and,  after  the  Conquest,  Cort^  built  here  a  splendid  palace,  a  church, 
and  a  convent  for  Franciscan*,  believing  that  he  bad  laid  the  foundation  of  a  great  city.  ...  It  it, 
however,  a  pUce  of  little  importance,  diough  so  favoured  by  nature ;  and  tbe  Conqueror's  palace 
is  a  half-ruined  barrack,  though  a  most  picturesque  object,  standing  on  a  bill,  behind  which  start* 
up  the  great  white  volcan.  There  are  aome  good  houses,  and  tbe  remains  of  ibe  church  which 
Cortfs  built,  celebrated  for  ita  bold  arch." — Life  in  Mexico,  vol.  ii.  let.  31. 
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in  part,  from  s  Toy  able  argumMit,  prepared  in  Jaauai)',  i 

D^udei,  by  Don  Lucai  Alanun,  in  defence  of  the  territorial  righti  poMCMcd  ai 

Conqueror'*  defendant,  the  Duke  of  Montdeone. 


Page  363  (*). — Initrucdon  que  di6  Marquei  del  Valle  k  Juan  de  Avellaneda,  etc.,  MS. 

Page  364  p).— Promon  wbre  lot  Deacubrimientoi  del  Sur.  MSt  Setierobre,  1534, 

Page  364  (■]. — The  river  Huaiacualco  fumiihed  great  faciliriet  for  trantportiiig,  acroN  the 
iithinuB,  frcnn  Vera  Cnu,  materiaU  to  buUd  Teueli  00  the  Pacific. — Humboldt,  Enai  Politique, 
torn.  iv.  p.  50. 

Page  365  (')• — Inttrucdon  del  Marquet  del  Balle,  MS.  The  noat  particular  and  authentic 
act«unt  of  Ulloa't  ciuiae  will  be  found  in  Ramuno.  C^om.  iiL  pp.  340^354.)  It  it  by  one  of  the 
officer*  of  the  aquadron. — My  limici  will  not  allow  me  to  give  me  detaili  of  the  voyagei  made  by 
Corc^  which,  although  not  without  interett,  were  attended  with  no  permanent  coniequencei. 
A  good  lummary  of  bii  eipeditioni  in  the  Gulf  bai  been  given  by  Navarrete  in  the  Introduction 
to  hii  Relacion  del  A^age  necho  por  la>  Goletai  Sutil  y  Mexicana  (Madrid,  1801),  pp.  vL-zivL  ; 
and  the  Enghth  reader  will  find  a  brief  account  of  than  in  Greenhow*!  valuable  Memoir  on  the 
North-weit  Coait  of  North  America  (Waibington,  1S40),  pp.  21-17. 

Page  365  (■). — MemorialalRey  delMarqueidel  Valle,MS.,  15  de  Junto,  1540. 

Page  365  (■].— Prorinoa  wbre  loi  Deuubrimieotoa  del  Sur,  MS. 

Page  366  C). — See  tbe  map  prepared  by  the  pilot  Diego  del  Cartillo,  in  1541,  ap.  Lorenxana, 
p.  328. 

Page  366  C). — In  the  coUection  of  Vaigai  Poo^e  ii  a  perition  of  Cortf*,  aetting  forth  bia 
grievanccB,  and  demanding  an  inveitigation  of  the  vice-bng'i  conduct.  It  ii  without  date. 
Pedcion  contra  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza  Virrey,  pediendo  rendencia  contra  fl,  MS. 

Page  367  ('), — Bemal  Diaz,  HiiL  de  la  Conquina,  cap.  300. 

Page  367  (■}. — Gomart,  Ctdnica,  cap.  137. 

Page  367  (•).— Sandoval,  Hiit.  de  C^oa  V.,  lib.  11,  cap.  15.— Ferreraa  (trad.  d'Hermilly), 
Hilt.  d'Eapagne,  torn,  ii.,  p.  231. 

Page  368  (*). — Voltaire  tellt  ut,  that  one  day  Cottja,  unable  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the 
emperor,  puahed  through  the  pren  aurrounding  the  royal  carriage,  and  mounted  the  atepi ;  and 
when  Chariei  inquired  "  Who  that  man  wai,"  he  replied,  "  One  who  haa  given  you  more  kuigdomt 
than  you  had  towni  before."  (Eaaai  aur  lei  MtBura,  chap.  147.)  For  thia  moat  improbable  anec- 
dote I  have  found  no  authority  whatever.  It  »erved,  however,  very  well  to  point  a  moral, — the 
main  thing  with  the  philoaopher  of  Ferney, 

Page  370  (>). — Thia  ia  the  argument  controverted  by  Laa  Caiai  in  hia  elaborate  Memorial 
addretied  to  the  government,  in  1542,  on  the  beat  method  of  arreating  the  deatruction  of  tbe 
aboriginea. 

Page  371  [>). — Thii  interetting  document  ii  in  the  Royal  Archives  of  Seville  ;  and  a  copy  of 
it  forma  part  of  the  valuable  collection  of  Don  Va^aa  Ponfe. 
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Pi^  371  C). — Zuflig*,  Annilei  de  Sevilla,  p.  504.— Gomu^  Cr6n.,  ctp.  237.  Id  hii  bit 
letter  to  the  emperor,  dated  in  Febnur]',  IS44,  he  ipeiki  of  himieU  m  beiDg  mVf  ytazt  at  agt." 
But  he  probably  did  not  mean  to  be  exact  to  a  year.  Comara'!  itatement,  that  he  wai  bom  in 
the  year  1485  (Cr6nica,  c«p.  i),  i*  confirmed  by  Diax,  who  tellt  ui,  that  Cort^  uied  to  aj,  that, 
when  he  fint  came  over  to  Mexico,  in  I5i9,heim  thir^-four  yean  old.  (Hiit.  dcla  Conquiita, 
op.  ZosO    Thii  -would  coincide  with  the  age  mentioned  m  tbe  tecL 

Page  371  C).— Notida  del  Aichivero  de  la  Santa  Edena  de  Serilla,  MS. 

Page  372  (1). — The  full  particulart  of  the  ceremony  denribed  in  the  text  may  be  found  in 
Appmdix,  Fart  II.,  Ne.  ;,  traoiUted  into  Engliih,  from  a  copy  of  the  original  document  exltting 
in  the  Archive*  of  tbe  Hoipital  of  Jemii,  in  Mexico. 

Page  372  (^. — Etni  Politique,  torn.  ii.  p.  6c^ 

Page  373  (I).— Don  Martin  CortJt,  Kcond  MarqucM  of  th«  Valley,  wai  accuied,  like  hii  father, 
of  an  attempt  to  eitabliih  an  indmendent  Mvereignty  in  New  Spain.  Hii  natuial  brothcn,  Don 
Martin  and  Don  Luii,  were  ioTOlved  in  the  ume  accuntion  with  himtelf,  and  the  former — u  I 
have  eliewhere  remarked — wai  in  coniequence  aubjected  to  the  torture.  Several  othen  of  bit 
friendi,  on  charge  of  abetting  bii  treaKinable  deogntj  luSeied  death.  The  marquen  wai  obliged 
to  remove  with  hi*  family  to  Spain,  where  the  inveitigation  wai  conducted  ;  and  hi*  large  eitatei 
in  Mexico  were  tequetteted  until  the  termination  of  the  procen,  a  period  of  leven  f  ear*,  from 
1567  to  1574,  when  he  wai  declared  innocent.  But  hit  property  lufiered  irreparable  injury,  under 
the  wretched  admiiuitration  of  the  royal  officer*,  during  the  term  of  lequeitration. 

Page  37S  ^). — The  comjiariion  to  Haimibal  ii  better  founded  than  the  old  loldier  probably 
imagined.  Livy't  deicription  of  the  Carthaginian  warrior  ha*  a  marvellou*  application  to 
Cortji, — better,  perhapt,  than  that  of  the  imagiitary  perionage  quoted  a  few  lioet  below 
in  the  text.  "  He  ihowed  the  gteateit  boldneu  in  undertaking  dangeroui  enterpriaei,  and  the 
greateit  reiource  in  critical  moment!.  No  phyiical  labour  could  tire  hii  body  or  blunt  hii  ipiril- 
Heat  and  cold  he  endured  with  equal  fortitude.  In  eating  and  drinking  he  wai  guided  by  hii 
phynca]  needi,  not  by  hii  pleasure.  No  regular  hour*  of  day  or  night  did  he  let  aridc  Ear  ilecping 
or  waking.  He  gave  to  deep  luch  time  ai  wii  not  required  for  action.  Many,  on  frequent 
occaiiom,  have  leeii  him  lying  on  Che  ground,  wrapped  in  hii  military  cloak,  among  the  lentriei 
and  picketi.  In  dreu  he  wai  not  contpicuoui  among  nil  pccn,  but  in  the  matter  of  equipment  and 
horiefleib  be  excelled.  Whether  mounted  or  on  foot  he  wai  by  far  the  Brit.  Foremoit  in  the 
atMck,  be  wai  the  lait  to  leave  the  field."  (Hiit.,  lib.  xii.  lec.  5.)  The  reader,  who  reflect*  on 
the  fate  of  Guatemozin,  may  poiiibly  think  that  the  extract  ihould  have  embraced  the  "  Treachery 
mare  baie  that  of  the  Carchaginiani,"  in  the  luccecding  tentence. 

Page  375  (*].— Teitamento  de  Heman  Cortfi,  MS. 

Page  378  {*).— Humboldt,  Eatai  Politique,  tom.  il  p.  267. 

Page  378  (»).— An  extraordinary  anecdote  ii  related  by  Cavo,  of  thii  bigotry  (ihall  we  call  it 
policy  I)  of  Cortii-  "  In  Mexico,"  layi  the  hiitorian,  "  it  ii  commonly  reported,  that,  after  the 
Couaueit,  he  commanded,  that  on  Sundayi  and  holiday*  all  thould  attend,  under  pain  of  a  certain 
number  of  itripci,  to  the  expounding  of  Che  Scripturei.  The  general  vrai  himielf  guilty  of  an 
omillion,  on  one  occadon,  and,  after  having  liitencd  Co  the  admonition  of  the  prieit,  lubmitted, 
with  edifying  humility,  to  be  chaiciied  by  him,  to  the  unspeakable  amazement  of  the  Indians !  " — 
HiiC.  de  los  Trei  Seglos,  tom.  i.  p.  151. 

Page  37S  C). — "  To  the  King,  inGoite  land*;  to  God,  infinite  louli,"  aayi  Lope  de  Vega, 
commemorating  in  tbii  couplet  the  double  glory  of  Cortia.  It  ii  the  light  in  which  the  Conquett 
wai  viewed  by  every  devout  Spaniard  of  the  aixteeoth  century. 
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P»B«  379  p).— Ante,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 

n  hi*  otdiuary  chuitiet,  iccordiiig 

Pig«  3S0  (■). — Hilt.  d«  la  Conquiita,  cap.  203. 

Page  3S3  C). — The  nama  of  many  aminali  in  the  New  World,  indeed,  have  been  frequently 
borrowed  from  the  Old  :  but  the  ipeciM  are  ttef  different.  "  When  the  Spaniard*  landed  in 
America,"  nyi  an  eminent  naturaliit,  "  they  did  not  find  a  nngle  animal  they  were  acquainted 
with ;  not  one  of  the  quadnipedi  of  Europe,  Aria,  or  Africa." — Lawrence,  Lecturei  on  Phyriology, 
Zoology,  and  the  Natural  Hiitoiy  of  Man  (London,  1819),  p.  250, 

Page  383  (*).— Aeotta,  lib.  i,  cap.  16. 

Page  3S]  C). — Count  Carli  tbowi  much  ingenuilj  and  learning  in  (upport  of  the  famoul 
Egyptian  tradition,  recorded  by  Plato,  in  hii  "  Timzui,"  — of  the  good  faith  of  which  the  Italian 
philowphet  nothing  doubts. — Letttei  Amiric,  torn.  iL  let.  36-39. 

Page  3S4  (*). — Garda,  Origen  de  lot  Indiot  de  el  Nuevo  Mundo  (Madrid,  1729),  cap.  4. 

Page  384  {').— Torqueraada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  I,  cap.  8. 

Page  384  C).— Pritchard,  Retearchci  into  the  Phyrical  Hittory  of  Mankind  ^London,  1826}, 
Tol.  i.  p.  81  et  >eq.  He  may  find  an  orthodox  authority  of  reipectable  antiquiQr,  for  a  limijjtr 
hypothetii,  in  St.  Au^tine,  who  plainly  intimatei  hii  belief,  that,  "a>  by  God'i  command,  at 
the  time  of  the  creation,  the  earth  brought  forth  the  liring  creature  after  hit  kind,  to  a  uniilar 
proccM  mu*t  have  taken  place  after  the  deluge,  in  itlandi  too  remote  to  be  reached  by  animab 
from  the  continent."— De  Civitate  Dei,  ap.  Opera  (Pariaiia,  1636),  torn.  »,  p.  987. 

Page  384  {•),— Beeehey,  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring't  Strait  (London,  1831),  Part  i, 
^pendix. — Humboldt,  Eiamen  Critique  de  I'Hiitoire  de  la  Gtographie  du  Nouveau  Continent 
(Parii,  1837),  torn.  ii.  p.  58. 

Page  384  C). — Whatever  icepticiun  may  have  been  entertained  aa  to  the  viiit  of  the  Northmen, 
in  the  elerenth  century,  to  the  coa*t*  of  the  great  continent,  it  it  probably  let  at  rest  in  the  minda 
of  most  (cholan,  rince  the  publication  of  the  original  docmncntt,  by  the  Royal  Society  at  Copen- 
hagen. (See,  in  particular,  AntiquitaCes  Americans,  Hafnite,  1S37,  pp.  79-200.]  How  far  MUth 
they  penetrated  ii  not  lo  easily  lettled. 

Page  384  CJ. — The  mo«t  remarkable  example,  probably,  of  a  direct  intercourte  between  remote 
point!,  !>  furmihed  ui  by  Captain  Cook,  who  found  the  inhabitanti  of  New  Zealand  not  only 
with  IJie  lame  religion,  but  ipeaking  the  lame  language,  ai  the  people  of  Otaheite,  diitant  more 
than  2000  mile*.  The  comparison  of  the  two  vocabulajiei  ettabliibei  the  fact. — Cook"*  Voyage* 
(Dublin,  1784],  vol.  i.  book  1.,  chap.  8. 

Page  384  C). — The  eloquent  LyeU  close*  an  enumeration  of  (ome  esttaordinaiy  and  well- 
atte*ted  instance*  of  this  kind  with  remarking, "  Were  the  whole  of  mankind  now  cut  off,  with  the 
exception  of  one  family,  inhabiting  the  old  or  new  continent,  or  Australia,  or  even  some  coral 
islet  of  the  Pacific,  we  should  expect  their  descendants,  though  they  should  never  become  more 
enlightened  than  the  South-Sea  Islander*  or  the  Esquimaux,  to  spread,  in  the  coune  of  ages,  over 
the  whole  earth,  diffused  partly  by  the  tendency  of  population  to  increase  beyond  the  meant  of 
subsistence  in  a  limited  district,  and  partly  by  the  accidental  .drifting  of  canoes  by  tide*  and 
o  distant  shores." — Principles  of  Geology  (London,  1S32),  vol.  ii.  p.  121. 
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Page  38S  (*)■ — "  The  general  quettion  oi  the  fint  origin  of  the  inhabitant*  of  a  continent  ii 
beyond  the  Umiti  luigned  to  Hiitory ;  perhapt  it  it  not  even  a  problem  for  philoMphy." — Hum- 
boldt, Euai  Politique,  torn.  L  p.  349. 

Page  386  (»).— Ante,  toL  i.  p.  39. 

Page  386  (>). — The  fandful  diTiiion  of  time  into  four  or  five  cjtclei  or  agea  wai  found  among 
the  Hindoo!  (Aiiatic  Retearcbei,  vol.  ii.  mem.  7),  the  Tbibetiani  (Humboldt,  Vuei  de*  Cor- 
dillirei,  p.  aio),  the  Pernani  (Bailly,  Traitj  de  I'Aatronamie  [Pari*,  1787],  torn.  i.  diieoun  pr^ 
liminaire),  the  Greek*  (Heriod,  Worb  and  Daji,  v.  loS  et  teq.],  and  other  people,  doubtleM.  The 
five  age*  in  the  Grecian  cotmogony  had  reference  to  moral  rather  than  pkynoil  phenomena, — a 
proof  of  higher  civilitatioD. 

Page  3SG  (•).— The  Chaldean  and  Hebrew  accounu  of  the  Deluge  are  nearly  the  tame.  The 
paralld  i>  purtued  in  Palfrey**  ingenioui  Lecture*  on  the  Jewiab  Scripture*  aitd  Antiquidei  (Boiton, 
1S40),  vol.  ii.  lect.  21,  21.  Among  the  Pagan  writer*,  none  ajtproach  *o  near  to  the  Scripture 
narrative  a*  Luciao,  vrho,  in  hi*  account  of  the  Greek  tradition*,  *peak*  of  the  ark,  and  the 
pain  of  different  kind*  of  animal).  (De  DeS  Syril,  lec.  12.)  The  lame  thing  it  found  in  the 
Bhagawatn  Purana,  a  Hindoo  poem  of  great  anriquity.  (Aiiatic  Reiearchei,  vol.  ii.  mem.  7.) 
The  umple  tradition  of  a  univertal  inundation  wa*  preaerred  among  moat  of  the  aborigine*, 
probably,  of  the  Weitern  Worid.— See  M'CuUoh,  Rc*earchet,  p.  147, 

Page  387  (>}. — Thia  tnditjon  of  the  Aztect  i*  recorded  in  an  ancient  bieroglyphical  map,  firat 
publiahed  in  GemelU  Carreri'a  Giro  del  Mondo.  (Sec  tom.  vi.  p.  38,  ed.  Napoli,  1700.)  It* 
authenticity,  a*  well  a>  the  integrity  of  Carieri  himielf,  on  which  aoroe  luipictont  have  been  thrown 
(tee  Robert*on'*  America  [London,  1796],  vol.  iii.  note  26],  ha*  been  tucceaifully  vindicated  b^ 
Boturini,  CUvigero,  and  Humboldt,  all  of  whom  trod  in  the  atepi  of  the  Italian  traveller.  (Boturini, 
Idea,  p.  54. — HumboMt,  Vue*  dea  Coidillirea,  pp.  223,  224. — -Clavigero,  Stor,  del  Meuico,  torn. 
i.  p.  24.)  The  map  i*  a  copy  from  one  in  the  curiout  collection  of  Siguenza.  It  ha*  all  the  char- 
acter of  a  genuine  Attec  picture,  with  the  appearance  of  being  retouched,  etpecially  in  the  cottumet, 
by  some  Uter  arti*t.  The  painting  of  the  four  agei,  in  the  Vatican  Codez,  No.  3730,  repreaent*, 
also,  the  two  figures  in  the  boat,  etcaping  the  great  catacly*m. — Andq.  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  pi.  7. 

Page  387  (*). — I  have  met  with  no  other  voucher  for  thii  remarkable  tradidon  than  Clavigero 
(Stor.  del  Meuico,  diatert.  i) ;  a  good,  though  certainly  not  the  beat,  authority,  when  he  give*  u* 
00  reason  for  our  faith.  Humboldt,  however,  daei  not  diitruat  the  tradition.  (See  Vue*  de* 
Cordillire*,  p.  226.)  He  it  not  so  sceptical  a*  Vater,  who,  in  allunon  to  the  itorie*  of  the  Flood, 
remark*,  "  I  hive  purposely  omitted  noddng  the  retembUnce  of  reli^oua  nodoni,  for  I  do  not  *ee 
how  it  i*  po**ible  to  aeparate  from  *uch  views  every  influence  of  Chnstiao  ideas,  if  it  be  only  from 
n  impercepdble  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  narrator." — Mithddates,  oder  allgemeine  Spiachen- 


an  imperceptible  eonfu*ion  in  the  mind  01  the  n. 
kunde  (Berlin,  1812),  theil  iii.  abtheil  3,  p.  82,  m 


Page  387  ('). — Thi*  atory,  so  irreconcilable  with  the  vulgar  Aztec  tradidon,  which  admit* 
only  two  survivors  of  the  Deluge,  was  still  lingering  among  the  native*  of  the  place,  on  M.  de 
Humboldt's  visit  there.  (Vues  des  CordilUret,  pp.  31,  32.)  It  agree*  with  that  given  by  the 
interpreter  of  the  Vadcan  Codex  (Antiq.  of  Mexico,  vol.  vL  p.  192  et  *eq.) ;  a  vrriter, — probably 
a  moot  of  the  sixteenth  century, — in  whom  ignorance  and  dogmadsm  contended  for  mattery. 
See  a  precious  specimen  of  both,  in  hi*  account  of  the  Aztec  chronology,  in  the  very  pages  above 
referred  to. 

Page  387  ('). — A  tradidon,  ver7  aimilar  to  the  Hebrew  one,  exiated  among  the  Chaldean*  and 
the  Hindoo*.  (Aaiadc  Re*earchek  vol.  iii.  mem.  16.)  The  nadve*  of  Chiapa,  also,  according  to 
the  biahop  NuScz  de  la  Vega,  had  a  story,  cited  at  genuine  by  Humboldt  (Vue*  des  CordillereB, 

E.  148),  which  not  only  agree*  with  the  Scripture  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Babel  wa*  built, 
ut  with  that  of  the  *ubiequeDt  di^eruon,  and  the  confudon  of  tonguet.    A  very  marvellout 
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coincideiice  I  But  who  shall  vouch  far  the  authentiaty  of  the  tradition  }  The  bithap  Bouriihed 
towards  the  dote  of  Che  teveateeoth  centurj.  He  drew  hii  information  from  hiecogl^bical  mipi, 
and  an  Indian  MS.,  which  Boturini  in  vain  endeavoured  to  recover.  Id  exploring  thcK,  he 
borrowed  the  aid  of  the  natives,  who,  at  Boturini  infonna  ui,  frequently  led  the  good  man  into 
error*  and  abiurditiei;  of  which  he  givet  leveral  ipedmeni.  (Idea,  p.  ii6  et  leq.}— Boturini 
himieU  hai  fallen  into  an  error  equally  great,  in  regard  Co  a  map  of  chit  nme  Cbolubn  pyramid ; 
which  Clavigero  ihowi,  far  from  being  a  genuine  antique,  wa>  the  forgery  of  a  later  day.  (Stor. 
del  Mesiico,  tom.  i.  p.  130,  nota.}  It  ii  impouible  to  get  a  firm  footing  in  the  quickiandt  of  Ciadi- 
tioo.  The  fiuther  we  are  removed  from  the  Conquett,  the  more  difficult  it  becomei  to  decide 
what  belonga  to  the  primitive  Altec,  and  what  Co  che  Chiiician  convetC. 

P»g*  387  P).— Sahagun,  HiiC.  de  Nueva  EipaBa,  lib.  i,  cap.  6 ;  Hb.  6,  cap.  18,  33.  Torque- 
mada,  not  content  with  the  honeiC  record  of  hit  predecenor,  whoie  MS.  lay  before  him,  celU  ui, 
that  the  Mexican  Eve  had  two  ion),  Cain  and  Abel.  (Monarch.  Ind.,  lib.  6^  cap.  3 1.}  The  andenc 
inCerpreCera  of  the  Vatican  and  Tellerian  Codicea  add  che  further  tiadicicn,  of  her  bringing  wn 
and  loiTow  into  the  world  by  plucking  the  forbidden  nu(  (Antiq.  of  Mexico,  vol.  vi.,  ciplan.  of 
PL  7,  20)  ;  and  Veytia  rcmemben  Co  have  aeen  a  Toltec  or  AzCec  map,  reprcacnting  a  garden  with 
a  aiogle  tree  in  it,  round  which  wu  coiled  the  aerpent  with  a  human  face  I  (Hi*C.  AnCig.,  lib.  i, 
cap.  ).)  Afcer  chia  we  may  be  prepared  for  Lord  Kingaborough'a  deliberate  conviction,  that  the 
"  Aiteci  had  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  Old  Teitament,  and,  moat  probably  of  the  New,  though 
Mmewhat  corrupted  by  time  and  hieroglyphici  I  " — Antiq.  of  Mexico,  vol.  vL  p.  409. 

Page  387  (•).— Ante,  vol.  i.  p.  38. 

Page  38S  (■),— Veyria,  HiiC  Ancig.,  lib.  1,  cap.  i;. 

Page  388  C). — Ibid.,  lib.  1,  cap.  19.  A  (ony  argument,  even  for  a  caiuiic.  See,  also,  the 
elaborace  diMcrtation  of  Dr.  Mier  (apud  Sahagun,  lib.  3,  Suplem.),  which  aettlei  Che  queation 
endrely  to  the  aatiafaction  of  hia  reporter,  Biucamence. 

Page  3S8  p). — See,  among  othera.  Lord  Kingaborough'a  reading  of  the  Borgian  Codex,  and 
the  interpretera  of  the  Vatican  (Antiq.  of  Mexico,  voL  vi.,  explan.  of  PL  3,  10,  41],  equally  well 
•killed  with  hia  Lord^p, — and  Sir  Hudihrai^ — in  unravelling  mytteriet : 


Page  388  (*). — Antiquicft  Mexicainea,  exped.  3,  PI.  36.  The  figure)  are  aurrounded  by  hiero- 
glyphici of  moat  arbitrary  character,  pertiapi  phonetic  (See  alao,  Herrera,  Hist.  General,  dec.  2, 
Ub.  3,  cap.  I  ;— Gomara,  Cr6nica  de  b  Nueva  Eapaiia,  cap.  15,  ap.  Barcia,  tom.  ii.)  Mr.  Stephen 
conaidert  that  Che  celebraced  "  Cotumel  Crosa,  preseryed  at  Merida,  which  claima  che  credit 
of  being  che  aame  originally  worahipped  by  che  nacivet  of  CozumeL  is,  afcer  all,  nothing  hut  a 
croB*  thaC  wai  erected  by  Che  Spaniards  in  one  of  their  own  Cemplei  m  that  iiland  after  Che  Con- 

rat.  This  fact  he  regarda  ai  "  completely  invalidating  Che  atrongeit  proof  offered  at  this  day, 
t  che  Crou  wat  recogniaed  by  che  Indian*  as  a  lymbol  of  wonhip."  (Travels  in  Yucatan, 
vol.  ii.  chap.  3o.)  BuC  admitting  the  truth  of  tbia  tcaCemenC,  chat  the  Cozumel  Crosi  ii  only  a 
Chriacian  relic,  which  Che  ingenioua  traveller  haa  made  extremely  probable,  hia  inference  ii  by  no 
means  admisuble.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  chaC  the  fnars  in  Merida  ihould  endeavour 
Co  give  cdebricy  Co  Cheir  convene  by  making  it  the  possenor  of  to  remarkable  a  monument  at  che 
very  relic  which  proved,  in  their  eyes  chat  Chritcianicy  bad  been  preached  at  tome  earlier  date 
among  the  natives.     But  the  real  proof  of  che  exitCence  of  the  Cross,  at  an  object  of  worihip  in 


the  New  World,  doet  not  reic  on  such  tpurious  monumenCa  as  theM,  but  on  che  unequivocal  tt 
mony  of  che  Spamth  discoverers  themselve*. 
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P«ge  388  (•).—"  Thej  received  it  with  eitrtordiiur}>  rerereace,  with  buinilitj  uid  te«n, 

ng  that  thejr  were  eatinj     '      " -»......- 

I,  Acotta,  hb.  5,  cap.  24. 


•aving  that  the^  were  eating  the  fleih  of  thetr  God." — Vejtia,  Hiu.  Antig.,  lib.  t,  cap.  18. 


•^  389  0-— Ante,  vol.  i.  p.  40. — Sahagun,  Hirt,  de  Nuera  EtpalU,  lib,  6,  cap.  37.    That 
the  reader  may  lee  for  himielf,  how  like,  jn,  how  unlike,  the  Aztec  rite  wai  to  the  ChnicUn,  I 

E'lTe  the  tranilatian  of  Sahagun't  account,  at  length.  "  When  everTthing  necenaij  for  Che  baptiim 
ad  been  made  read/,  all  the  relation!  of  the  child  were  auembled,  and  the  midwife,  who  wai 
the  perton  that  performed  the  rite  of  baptiim,  wa>  tummoncd.  At  early  dawn,  they  met  together 
in  the  couitTard  of  the  haute.  When  the  tun  had  liten,  the  midwife,  taking  the  child  in  her  armi, 
called  for  a  little  earthen  TCitel  of  water,  while  thoK  about  her  placed  the  omamenti  which  had 
been  prepared  tor  the  baptiim  in  the  midit  of  the  court.  To  perform  the  rite  of  baptiim,  ihe 
placed  faenelf  with  her  face  towardi  the  weit,  and  immediately  began  to  go  through  certain  cere- 
rnoniei.  .  .  .  After  thti  ihe  ipiinkled  water  00  the  head  of  the  infant,  lajmg, '  O,  my  child  I  take 
and  receive  the  water  of  the  Lord  of  the  world,  which  it  our  Ufe,  and  ii  given  for  the  incrcanng 
and  renewing  of  our  body.  It  it  to  waih  and  to  purify.  I  pray  that  theu  heavenly  dropi  laxj 
enter  into  your  body,  and  dwell  there;  that  they  may  deitroy  and  remove  from  you  all  the  evil 
and  na  which  wai  given  to  you  before  the  beginning  of  the  world  ;  ttnc«  all  of  ui  are  under  iti 
power,  being  all  the  children  of  Chalchivitlycue '  (the  godden  of  water).  She  then  wtihed  the 
body  of  the  child  with  water,  and  ipoke  in  thii  manner :  '  Whencesoever  thou  comeit,  thou  that 
art  hurtful  to  thii  child ;  leave  him  and  depart  from  him,  for  he  now  liveth  anew,  and  ia  bom 
anew ;  now  it  he  purified  and  cleanied  afreih,  and  our  mother  Chalchivitlycue  again  bringeth 
him  into  the  world.'  Having  Chui  prayed,  the  midwife  took  the  child  in  both  handi,  and  lifting 
him  towardi  heaven,  nid,  '  O  Lord,  thou  leett  here  thy  creature,  whom  thou  hait  sent  into  thii 
world,  thit  place  of  lorrow,  luSering,  and  penitence.  Gnnt  hiin,  O  Lord,  thy  gifti,  and  thine 
inipiration,  for  thou  art  the  Great  God,  and  with  thee  ii  the  great  godden.'  Torche*  of  pine 
were  kept  burning  during  the  performance  of  theae  ceremonies.  When  theie  thing*  were  ended, 
they  gave  the  child  the  name  of  lome  one  of  hii  anceiton,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  shed  ■  new 
liutre  over  it.    The  name  wai  given  by  the  lame  midwife,  or  prietten^  who  baptiied  him." 

Page  3S9  C). — Among  Egyptian  lyabols,  we  meet  with  several  ipecimeni  of  the  cross.    One, 
ccording  to  Juitui  Lipiiui,  ugnified  "life  to  come."     (See  his  treatise,  De  Crace  [7    ' 
Parinorum,  159S],  lib.  3,  cap.  8.)    We  find  another  in  Champollion's  catalogue,  which  h 


according  to  Juitui  Lipiiui,  ugnified  "life  to  come."     (See  his  treatise,  De  Crace  [Lut 
Parinorum,  159S],  lib.  3,  cap.  8.)    We  find  another  in  Champollion's  catalogue,  which  he  inter- 
pret!, "  support  or  Sariour."     (Prtds,  torn,  ii.,  Tableau  G£n.,  Not.  277,  34S.)     Some  curious 


mples  of  the  reverence  paid  to  thii  tign  by  the  andenti  have  been  collected  by  M'CuUoh 
(Researches,  p.  330  et  leq.),  and  by  Humboldt,  in  hit  late  work,  CJographie  du  Nouveau  Con- 
tinent, torn,  u,  p.  354  et  leq. 

Page  3S9  ff). — "Aforetime  there  wai  grain^  which  pouested  the  virtue  of  winning  divine 
favour  for  mankind,"  says  Ovid.  (Faitorum,  hb.  t.,  v.  337.)  Count  Carli  has  pointed  out  a 
similar  use  of  consecrated  bread,  and  wine  or  water,  in  the  Creek  and  Egyptian  mytteriei.  (Lettiei 
Amjric,  torn,  i,  let.  27.)    See,  also,  M'Culloh,  Reiearchei,  p.  240  et  seq. 

Page  3S9  (*). — Water  for  purification  and  other  relipoui  rites  it  frequently  noticed  by  the 
classical  vniters.  Thus  Euripides :  "  First  will  I  cleanse  \\\ir\  with  purificatory  abludons.  The 
sea  washes  away  all  the  evil  ot  mortal  men." — Iphig.  in  Taur.,  vv.  1192,  1194.  The  notes  on  this 
place,  in  the  admirable  Variorum  edition  of  Glasgow,  1821,  contain  reierencei  to  several  pawagM 
of  similar  import  in  different  authors. 

Page  ^89  (*}. — The  difficulty,  of  obtaining  anything  like  a  faithful  report  from  the  native! 
ii  the  lubject  of  complaint  from  more  than  one  writer,  and  explaini  the  great  care  taken  by  Sahagun, 
to  compare  their  narrative!  with  each  other. — See  Hitt.  de  Nueva  Etpana,  Pr6logo ;  Iztlilmt^tl, 
Hist.  Chich.,  MS^  Pt6L  ; — Boturini,  Idea,  p.  116. 
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Pig«  3S9  (*). — The  parallel  wit  m>  doielj  preiaed  b;  Torquemada,  that  he  wat  compelled  to 
■nppreM  the  chapter  coDtaining  it,  on  the  publication  of  hii  book. — See  the  Proemio  to  the  edition 
of  1723,  lec-a. 

Page  389  0  "  The  Devil,"  tsf%  Heirera,  "  choie  to  imitate,  in  eretything,  the  departure  of 
the  Itnelitei  from  EgTpt,  and  their  tubtequent  wandering!."  ^Hi*t.  General,  dec.  3,  lib.  3, 
cap.  lo.)  But  all  that  faai  been  done  by  monkiab  aonaliit  and  mimooary,  to  e*tabli)h  the  paralld 
with  the  children  of  Iiiael,  fall*  far  ihort  of  Lord  fCingiborough'i  learned  labouri,  ipread  over 
nearly  two  hundred  folio  pagei.     [See  Antiq.  of  Mexico,  torn,  vi  pp.  i8i-4io-)     Qiantmn  iiunt  I 

Page  389  (•).— Interp.  of  Cod.  TeL-Rem.,  et  Vat.,  Antiq.,  of  Mexico,  lol.  vi.— Sabagun,  Hilt, 
de  Nueva  EipaKa,  lib.  3,  Suplem. — Veytia,  Hiit.  Antig.  lib.  i,  cap.  16. 

Page  3S9  (*}. — Thi*  opinion  fiodi  favour  iritfa  the  be»  Spaniib  and  Mencan  writen,  from  the 
Conqueat  downwardi.  Solii  tee*  ootbing  improbable  in  the  fact  "  that  the  maUgnant  influence, 
•0  frequently  noticed  in  lacred  hiitoiy,  ibould  be  fouqd  equally  in  probne." — Htit.  de  la  Con- 
quiata,  lib.  2,  cap.  4. 

Page  3^  (*). — The  bridal  ceremon;  of  the  Hindooi,  in  particular,  contain!  curioui  ^tnnt!  of 
analogy  witb  die  Mexican.  (See  Aiiatic  Reieaichet,  vol.  vii  mem.  9.]  The  inititution  of  a 
numCToui  prietthood,  with  the  practice)  of  confeuioa  and  penance,  wa!  famiUar  to  the  Tartar 
people.  (Maondeville,  Voiage,  chap.  13.)  And  monaitic  eitabliihmenti  were  found  in  Thibet 
and  Japan,  from  the  earliett  age*. — Humboldt,  Vue*  de*  Coidilljrei,  p.  1 79. 

P^e  390  (*). — "  Doubtle*!,"  «a^  the  Ingeniou!  Carli,  "  the  fathion  of  burning  the  corpte, 
collecting  the  uhei  in  a  vaie,  bnTying  them  under  pyramidal  moundi,  with  the  immolation  of 
wivei  and  lervanti  at  the  funeral,  all  remind  one  of  the  cuitom!  of  Egypt  and  HIndoitan." — 
Lettre*  Amjric,  torn.  2,  let.  to. 

Page  390  C), — Marco  Polo  noticei  a  civiliaed  people  in  South-eaitem  China,  and  another  in 
Japan,  who  drank  the  blood  and  ate  the  fleah  of  thetr  captivei ;  eiteeming  it  the  moit  lavoury 
food  in  the  world, — "  la  piA  npoiita  et  migliore,  che  li  pom  truovar  al  mondo."  (Viaggi,  lib.  i, 
cap.  75  J  lib.  3,  13,  14.)  The  Mongoli,  according  to  Sir  John  MaundeviUe,  regarded  the  eat* 
"  Mwced  in  vynegre,"  a*  a  particular  dainty. — Voiage,  chap.  23. 

Page  39a  (*}. — Marco  Polo,  Vi^gi,  lib.  2,  cap.  10. — MaundeviUe,  Voiage,  cap.  20,  et  alibi. 
See  alio  a  itrdong  parallel  between  the  Eaitern  Aiiatic*  and  American),  in  die  Supplement  to 
Ranking*!  "  Hiitorical  Rnearchei " ;  a  work  embodying  many  curioui  detail!  of  Oriental  biitory 
and  manneri,  in  lupport  of  a  whimiical  theory. 

Page  390  (*). — Morton,  Crania  Americana  (Philadelpfaia,  1S39),  pp.  224-246.  The  induitrioui 
author  ettabluhei  thii  lingular  fact,  by  example*  drawn  from  a  great  number  of  nation!  in  North 
and  South  America. 

Page  39a  ("J. — Comaia,  Crdnica  de  la  Nueva  Eipiila,  cap.  202,  ap.  Barcia,  tom.  ii. — Clavigero, 
Stor.  del  Mewco,  tom.  i.  pp.  94,  95. — M'CuIloh  (RaearchcB,  p.  19S},  who  citei  the  Aiiatic  Re* 
Karchei.  Dr.  M'CuUoh,  m  hii  linglc  volume,  ha*  probably  brought  together  a  larger  maw  of 
material*  for  the  illuitration  of  the  aboriginal  bittory  of  the  continent,  than  any  other  writer  in 
the  language.  In  the  *eIectioa  of  hit  facti,  he  hai  ihown  much  lagadty,  ai  well  ai  tnduitry ;  and, 
if  the  forma]  and  tomewhat  lepuliive  character  of  the  ityle  ha*  been  unfavourable  to  a  popular 
intereit,  the  work  muit  alwayi  have  an  intereit  for  thote  who  are  engaged  in  the  itudy  of  Indian 
antiquitie).  Hii  fanciful  ipecularioni  on  the  lubject  of  Mexican  mythology  may  amuie  thoie 
whom  they  fail  to  convince. 

Page  391  (1). — Ante,  vol.  L  p.  €4  et  leq. 
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P>K«  391  (*)■ — Thu  will  be  betta  ihowD  bjr  enumendng  the  lodUcal  ngoi,  uied  aa  the  namej 
of  lb4  ytart  hj  the  EMtern  Auatici.  Among  the  Mongoli,  theie  were — i,  moiuc;  1,  ox; 
3, leopard ;  4,  bare;  5, crocodile ;  6, lerpeiit;  7, hone;  E, iheep;  9, monke}' ;  10, hen;  11, dog; 
II,  hog.  The  Mintchou  Tartan,  Japaneie,  and  Tbibetiani,  have  ntuXj  tbe  nine  tetnu,  aub- 
atitudng,  however,  for  No.  3,  tiger ;  ;,  dngon ;  S,  goat.  In  the  Mexican  aigni,  for  the  namea  of 
the  daya,  we  alio  meet  with  bari,  ttrptnt,  Kumiuy,  dag.  Initead  of  the  "  leopard,"  "  crocodile," 
and  "  ben," — neither  of  which  animila  were  known  in  Mexico  at  the  time  of  tbe  Conqueit, — we 
&nd  the  ociloil,  the  liaard,  and  the  ta^.  Tbe  lunar  calendar  of  the  Uindooa  eihlbiti  a  corre- 
■poadence  equally  extraordinar)'.  Seven  of  tbe  termi  agree  with  tha«e  of  the  Aztecs,  namely, 
strpenl,  cant,  rasar,  palb  of  tbt  lutt,  do^i  tail,  boiue.  (Humboldt,  Vuea  dci  Cordillires,  p.  1 51.] 
Theae  terma,  it  will  be  obaerved,  are  itul  more  arbitrarily  aelected,  not  being  confined  to  animab ; 
a>,  indeed,  the  hieroglTpbica  of  tbe  Aztec  calendar  were  derived  indifierentl/  from  them,  and  other 
object*,  like  the  aigna  of  our  todiac.  Theae  adentlGc  analogies  are  aet  in  the  strongest  light  bj  M. 
de  Humboldt,  and  occupy  a  large,  and,  to  the  philosophical  inquirer,  the  moat  interesting,  portion 
of  his  great  work.  (Vues  dea  Cordill^es,  pp.  ia;-i94.)  He  ha*  not  embraced  in  hi*  table*,  ' 
however,  the  Mongol  calendar,  which  aSotda  even  a  closer  approximation  to  tbe  Mexican,  than 
that  of  the  other  Tartar  races. — Coof.  Ranking,  Researches,  pp.  370,  371,  note. 

Pa^  391  (*). — There  it  some  inaccuracy  in  Humboldt'i  definition  of  tbe  oeehd,  aa  "  the  tiger," 
"  the  jaguar."  [Ibid.,  p.  159.)  It  ia  tmaller  than  the  jaguar  though  quite  aa  ferocious,  and  i* 
aa  graceful  aod  beautiful  aa  the  leopard,  which  it  more  nearly  reiemblet.  It  is  a  lutive  of  New 
Spain,  where  the  tiger  is  not  known.  (See  Buffon,  Histoire  Naturelle  [Parit  An.  8],  torn,  ti., 
vax,  OtdoU.)  The  adoption  of  tbi*  latter  name,  therefore,  in  the  Aztec  calendar,  lead*  to  an 
inference  aomewhat  exaggerated. 

Page  391  (*}. — Both  the  Tartan  and  tbe  Aztec*  indicated  the  year  by  iti  tign ;  ai  tbe  "  year 
of  the  hare,"  or  "  rabbit,"  etc.  The  Aaiatic  aigna,  likewise  far  from  being  lieoited  to  tbe  yean 
and  months,  presided,  alao,  over  daya  and  even  hours.  (Humboldt,  Vues  dea  Coidill^es,  p.  16;.) 
The  Mexicans  bad  also  astrological  aymbola  appropriated  to  the  houn. — Gama,  IDescripcion, 
Parte  2,  p.  117. 

Page  39 1  {•),— Ante,  toL  i.  p.  69. 

Page  391  (*). — Achillea  Tatiua  noticca  a  cuatom  of  tbe  Egyptiana, — who,  as  the  aun  descended 
towards  Capricorn,  put  on  mourning ;  but,  aa  tbe  days  lengthened,  their  fean  tubaided,  they 
robed  themaelves  in  white,  and,  crowned  with  flowers,  gave  themselves  up  to  jubilee,  like  the 
Azteca.  This  account,  transcribed  by  Caili'a  French  tranilator,  and  by  M.  de  Humboldt,  is 
more  fully  criticised  by  M.  Jomard  in  the  Vues  dea  Cordillires,  p.  309  et  seq. 

Page  391  p).— Jefferson  (Notes 
(Etsai  Politique,  tom.  L  p.  353}. 

of  American  Antiquarian  Society  [Cambridge,   1S36],  vol.  ii.  p.   161.)    The  great  number 
American  dialects  and  languages  la  well  explained  by  tbe  unsocial  nature  of  a  hunter's  life,  requiring 
the  country  to  be  parcelled  out  into  amall  and  separate  territoriet  for  the  means  of  aubaittence. 

Page  39Z  ('). — Philologitta  have,  bdeed,  detected  two  curious  eiceptiona,  in  tbe  Congo  and 
primitive  Basque ;  from  which,  however,  the  Indian  languages  difier  in  many  essential  points. — 
See  Duponceau'a  Report,  ap.  Tranaactions  of  the  Lit.  and  Hist.  Committee  of  the  Am.  Phil. 
Society,  voL  i. 

Page  39Z  (*). — Vater  (Mitbridates,  tbeil  iii.  abtbeil  3,  p.  70),  who  fixes  on  the  Rio  Gila  and 
tbe  Iitbmus  of  Darien,  as  the  boundaries,  within  which  traces  of  tbe  Mexican  language  were  to 
be  diacerned.  Clavigero  eatimatea  the  number  of  dialects  at  thirty-five.  I  have  used  the  more 
guarded  statement  of  M.  de  Humboldt,  who  adds,  that  fourteen  of  these  languagea  have  been 
digested  bto  dictionaries  and  grammars. — Essai  Politique,  tom.  i.  p.  35a. 
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Page  392  C). — No  one  hu  done  w  much  toward*  eaubliibing  tbii  important  bet,  u  that 
eitimable  icholar,  Mr.  Duponceau.  And  the  fnnkneM  with  which  he  hai  idinjtted  the  exception 
that  diiturbed  hi)  favourice  hypotherii,  ihowa  tb^t  he  is  far  more  wedded  to  icienee  than  to  ijitem. 
See  an  intereating  account  of  it,  in  hia  prize  eaaay  before  the  loatttute. — Mtmoire  >ur  Ic  Syateme 
Grammatical  dea  Languea  de  quelquei  Nationa  Indiennea  de  I'Amirique.     (Paria,  1S3S.} 

Page  392  (*). — The  Mexican  language,  in  particular,  ia  molt  flexible ;  admitting  of  combina- 
tion) 10  eaailj,  that  the  moat  timple  ideaa  are  often  buried  under  a  load  of  acceuonei.  The  forma 
of  ezprcMioo,  though  picturetque,  were  thui  made  exceedingly  combroui.  A  "  priett,"  for 
example,  waa  called  Moilasumabuixitvpixcatatein,  meaning  "  venerable  miniatei  of  God,  that  I 
love  aa  my  father."  A  atill  more  comprehensiTe  word  ia  amatlacuilelilpiilcalliixllahuiili,  signify- 
ing "  the  reward  given  to  a  mcuenger  who  beara  a  hieroglyphical  map  conveying  ictelligence." 

Page  391  (•). — See,  in  particular,  for  the  latter  view  of  the  subject,  the  ar^vmenti  of  Mr. 
Gallaun,  in  hia  acute  and  maiterlj  disquinrioD  (on  the  Indian  tribea ;  a  diaqiuaition)  that  throws 
more  light  on  the  intricate  topica  of  which  it  treatt,  than  whole  volumes  that  have  preceded  it. — 
Trantactioni  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  vol.  ii.,  Introd.,  tec.  6. 

Page  391  (*). — Thia  comparative  anatomy  of  the  languages  of  the  two  hemin>betet,  begun  by 
Barton  (Origin  of  the  Tribea  and  Nations  of  America  [Philadelphia,  1797]),  has  been  extended  by 
Vater  (Mitbridatei,  tbeil  iii.  abtheil  i,  p.  348  et  >eq.].  A  lejection  of  the  molt  stiiking  analogies 
may  be  found,  also,  in  Malte-Brun,  book  75,  table. 

Page  393  (*). — Otbomi  from  aiho,  "  itacionary,"  and  mi,  "  nothing."  (Najera,  Diisert,  ai 
infra.)  The  etymology  intimates  the  condition  of  this  rude  nation  of  warriors,  who,  imperfectly 
reduced  by  the  Aztec  arms,  roamed  over  the  high  lands  north  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico. 

Page  39Z  ('). — See  Najera's  Diisettatio  Dt  Linpia  Otbemiwrian,  ap.  Transaction*  of  the  Ameri* 
can  Philosophical  Society,  vol.  5,  New  Series.  The  author,  a  learned  Mexican,  has  given  a  most 
satisfactory  analysis  of  this  remarkable  language,  which  standi  alone  among  the  idioms  of  the  New 
World,  as  the  Baique — the  solitary  wreck,  perhaps,  of  a  primitive  age — exiita  among  those  of  the 
Old. 

Page  393  ('). — Barton,  p.  91. — Heckewelder,  chap,  t.,  ap.  Transactiona  of  the  Hist,  and  Lit. 
Committee  of  the  Am.  PhiL  Soc,  vol  i.  The  vanoui  traditions  have  been  assembled  by  M. 
Warden,  in  the  Antiquitfs  Mcxicainei,  part  z,  p.  1S5  et  seq. 

Page  393  (*). — The  recent  work  of  Mr.  Delafield  (Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Antiquities 
of  America  I  Cincinnati,  183^]^,  has  an  engraving  of  one  of  these  maps,  said  to  have  been  obtained 
by  Mr.  BuUock,  from  Botunni'i  collection.  Two  luch  are  specified  on  page  10  of  that  antiquary's 
Catalogue.  This  map  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  genuine  Aztec  painting,  of  the  rudest  character. 
We  may  recognise,  indeed,  the  symbols  of  some  dates  and  places,  with  other*  denoting  the  aspect 
of  the  country,  whether  fertile  or  barren,  a  state  of  war  or  peace,  etc.  But  it  is  altogether  too 
vague,  and  we  know  too  little  of  the  allusioni,  to  gather  any  knowledge  from  it  of  the  course  of  the 
Aztec  migration.  Gemelli  Carreri's  celebrated  chart  cont»ns  the  names  of  many  places  on  the 
route,  interpreted,  perhaps,  by  Siguenza  himself,  to  whom  it  belonged  (Giro  del  Mondo,  tom.  vi. 

fi.  56) ;  and  Clavigero  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  various  locahtiea  with  some  predsiorL 
Stor.  del  Mesaico,  torn. !.  p.  160  et  seq.)  But,  as  they  are  all  within  the  boundaries  of  New  Spain, 
and,  indeed,  aouth  of  the  Rio  Gila,  they  throw  littie  light,  of  course,  on  the  vexed  question  of  the 
primitive  abodes  of  the  Aztec*. 

Page  393  p). — Thia  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  agreement  of  the  iraiiuenary  interpreta- 
tions of  the  mapa  of  the  various  people  of  Anahuac,  according  to  Veytia ;  who,  however,  admit* 
that  it  i*  "  next  to  impossible,"  with  the  light*  of  the  present  day,  to  determine  the  precise  route 
taken  by  the  Mexicans.     (Hist.  Antig.,  tom.  i.  cap.  3.)     Lorenzana  i*  not  to  modest.     "  llie 
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Mtxicina  tnditioaall/  cam«  from  the  North,"  uyi  he,  "  and  know  thur  aaceatry  very  weU." 
(Hilt.  deNuera  EiptAa,  p.  8i,  nota.)    There  are  wme  antiquarie*  who  aee  belt  in  the  dark. 

Page  393  (•}.— Iidilioehitl,  Hiit.  Chich.,  MS.,  cap.  »,  et  leq.— Idem,  Reladones,  MS.— 
Veytia,  Hilt.  Antig.,  ubi  «npia. — Torquemada,  Monarch.  Ind.,  tarn.  i.  lib.  i. 

Page  393  (*). — In  the  province  of  Sonota,  eipedall/  along  the  Californiao  Gulf.  The  Cora 
language,  above  all,  of  which  a  regular  grammar  hai  been  publiihed,  and  vrhich  ii  apokea  in  New 
Biacay,  about  30°  north,  to  much  reaemblei  the  Mexican,  that  Vater  refer*  them  both  to  a  eommoo 
«tocL — Mithridatea,  theil  iii.  abtheil  3,  p.  143. 

Page  393  (•). — On  tiie  louthem  bank  of  thi»  river  are  ruint  of  Urge  dimeniioni,  deacribed  by 
the  miuionary  Pedro  Font,  on  hii  viiit  there,  in  1775.  (Antiq.  of  Mexico,  voL  vi.  p.  538.)  At  a 
place  of  the  tame  name,  Caiaa  Graodei,  about  33°  north,  and,  like  the  former,  a  auppoaed  ttation 
of  the  Azteci,  itill  more  extennve  remain*  are  to  be  found ;  large  enough,  indeed,  according 
to  a  late  traveller,  Lieut.  Hardy,  for  a  population  of  to,ooo  or  30,000  «oul).  The  country  for 
leaguei  it  covered  with  theie  remain*  at  well  a*  with  vteoiili  of  eattheoware,  obndian,  and  other 
relict.  A  drawing,  which  the  author  hat  given  of  a  painted  jar  or  vale,  may  remind  one  of  the 
Etruscan.  "  There  were,  alto,  good  *pcciment  of  earthen  imagea  in  the  Egyptian  ttyle,"  he 
obaervei,  "  which  are,  to  ffl«,  ai  Itast,  to  perftcdy  uniittertsting,  that  I  wai  at  no  paint  to  procure 
any  of  thera."  (Tcavclt  in  the  Interior  of  Mexico  [London,  1819],  pp.  464-466,]  The  Lieu- 
tenant wai  neither  a  Boturini  nor  a  BelzonL 

Page  393  ('). — Vater  hat  examined  the  language)  of  three  of  thete  nations,  between  ;o°  and  60° 
north,  and  collated  their  vocabulariet  with  the  Mexican,  ihowing  the  probability  of  a  common 
origin  of  many  of  the  wordi  in  e;ich. — Mithridatea,  theil  iii.  abtheU  3,  p.  212. 

Page  393  ("). — The  Mexican*  are  noticed  by  M.  de  Humboldt,  at  diitinguiihed  from  the  other 
abori^ei,  whom  he  had  teen,  by  the  quanti^  both  of  beard  and  mouatadiei.  (Enai  Politique, 
torn.  i.  p.  361.)  The  modem  Mencao,  however,  broken  in  ipirit  and  fortunet,  bean  a*  httle 
retemblance,  probably,  in  phytical,  a*  in  moral  charactcriitici,  to  hit  anccitori,  the  fierce  and  inde- 
pendent Azteci. 

Page  393  (*),— Pridiard,  Phyncal  Hiitory,  voL  i.  pp.  167-169,  iSi  et  leq. — Morton,  Crania 
Americana,  p.  66.— M'Culloch,  Retearches,  p.  tS.— Lawrence,  Lecture*,  pp.  317,  5*5. 

Page  393  ("}. — Thui  we  find,  amidtt  the  generally  prevalent  copper  or  onnamon  tint,  nearly 
all  gradationi  of  colour,  from  the  European  white,  to  a  blacky  almoit  African ;  while  the  com- 
pleuon  capriciouily  variet  among  difieretit  tribes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other.  See 
example*  in  Humboldt  (Euai  Politique,  tom.  L  pp.  35S,  359),  alto  Prichard  (Phytical  Hiitory, 
vol  ii.  pp.  452,  ;2Z  et  alibi),  a  writer,  whote  varioui  reicarch  and  diipauionate  judgment  have  made 
his  work  a  text-book  in  thi*  department  of  tdence. 

Page  394  (>).— Such  it  the  concluiion  of  Dr.  Warren,  whote  excellent  collectioD  hat  afforded 
him  ample  meani  for  itudy  and  compariton.  (See  hit  Remarb  before  the  British  Attociation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  ap.  London  Athenxum,  Oct.,  1837.)  In  the  apecimen*  collected  . 
by  Dr.  Morton,  however,  the  barbarout  tribet  would  teem  to  have  a  lomewhat  lai^er  fadal  angle, 
and  a  greater  quantity  of  bram,  than  the  aemi-civiliied. — Crania  Americana,  p,  359. 

Page  394  (*). — "  One  cannot  refute  to  admit  that  the  human  apedet  offer*  no  example*  of 
racial  typet  more  doiely  allied  than  thote  of  the  Americans,  Mongol*,  Manchui  and  Malayt." — 
Humboldt,  Ettai  Politique,  tom.  i.  p.  367. — Alio,  Prichard,  Phyiiul  Hittoiy,  vol.  L  pp.  184-186; 
vol.  ii.  pp.  365-367  i — Lawrence,  Lecture*,  p.  365. 

Page  394  C). — Dr.  Morton'*  splendid  work  on  American  crania  hat  gone  far  to  tupply  the 
requiute  information.     Out  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  tpeciment  of  tkullt,  of  whidi  he  hat 
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aacertiiDcd  the  dimentioni  irith  idnunble  preciuan,  ooe-tturd  belong  to  the  lemi-ciTiliKd  ttx.t» ; 
and  of  them  thirteea  are  Mexican.  The  uumbet  of  theie  l>*t  ii  too  tmall  to  found  anj  genenl 
conclunont  upon,  ooniidering  the  great  divenit}'  found  in  individual!  of  the  Mme  nation,  not  to 
ta-y  kindred. — Blumenbach'i  obaemtioni  on  American  ikulla  were  chtefl^r  made,  according  to 
Pricbard  (Phyncal  Hiitorj,  Tol.  L  pp.  tSj,  184),  from  ipeciineni  of  the  Carib  tribei,  ai  unfavourable, 
perhapa,  a>  an^  on  the  continent. 

Page  3^  (*). — Yet  iheie  ipecimeni  are  not  eaiy  to  be  obtained.  With  uncommon  advantage) 
for  procuring  theae  mjielf  in  Mexico,  1  have  not  lucceeded  in  obtaining  any  ipecimen  of  die 
icenuinc  Aztec  tkulL  The  difficulty  of  thii  may  be  teadily  comprehended  by  any  one  who  con- 
ttden  the  length  of  time  that  hai  elapaed  nnce  the  Conquat,  and  that  the  bunal-placet  of  the 
andent  Mexicani  have  continued  to  be  uied  by  their  descendanta.  Dr.  Morton  more  than  once 
refen  to  hia  ipcdmena,  ai  thoae  of  the  "  genuine  Toltec  ikuU,  {torn  ccmctcrica  in  Mexico,  older 
than  the  Conqueit."  (Crania  Americana,  pp.  152,  155,  zji  et  alibi.)  But  bow  doe*  he  know 
that  the  heada  are  Toltec  f  That  nation  u  reported  to  have  left  the  country  about  the  middle 
oi  the  eleventh  century,  nearly  eight  hundred  yean  ago, — according  to  IxtlilxochitI,  indeed,  a 
centuiy  earlier ;  and  it  *eema  much  more  probable,  that  the  ipecimeni  now  found  in  theae  burial- 
placei  ihould  belong  10  tome  of  the  racei  who  have  ance  occupied  the  country,  than  to  one  ao  far 
removed,     llie  preiumption  it  manifeatly  too  feeble  to  authoriae  any  poritive  inference. 

Page  394  (*). — Tlie  tower  of  Belua,  with  iti  retreating  atoriea,  deicribed  by  Herodotua  (Clio, 
aec.  181),  hai  been  lelected  aa  the  model  of  the  uoealti;  which  leads  Vater  aomewhat  ihiewdly 
to  remark,  that  it  ia  itrange  no  evidence  of  thia  thould  appear  in  the  erection  of  aimilar  itructurea 
by  the  Azteca,  in  the  whole  coune  of  their  journey  to  Anahuac.  (Miliuidatei,  theQ  iii.  abtbeil 
3i  PP-  74>  75")  Th*  learned  Niebuhr  findi  the  elementa  of  the  Mexican  temple  in  the  mythic 
tomb  of  Ponenna.  (Roman  Hiatory,  Eng  trana.  [London,  1S17],  vol.  i.  p.  88.)  The  reaemblance 
to  the  accumulated  pyramid),  compoaing  thia  monument,  it  not  reiy  obvioui.  Conf.  Pliny 
(Hiat.  Nat.,  lib.  36,  aec.  19).  Indeed,  the  antiquarian  may  be  thought  to  encroach  on  the  poet't 
province,  when  be  finda  in  EwiKaa  fable, — "  ciSm  omnia  excedat  fabuloiitaa,"  a*  Pliny  character' 
laea  thia, — the  origin  of  Aztec  science. 

Page  394,  (*). — See  the  powerful  deacription  of  Lucan,  Phanalia,  lib.  9,  v.  966.  The  Latin 
bard  haa  been  auipaised  by  the  Italian,  in  the  beautiful  itaDza,  begimiing  GUee  F  alia  Cartage 
(Gteruaalemme  Liberata,  C.  15,  a.  zo),  which  may  be  laid  to  have  been  expanded  by  Lord  Byron 
mto  a  canto, — the  fourth  of  Childe  Harold. 

Page  394.  C). — The  moat  remarkable  remaina  on  the  proper  Mexican  loil  ate  the  temple  or 
fortrcai  of  Xochicalco,  not  many  miles  from  the  capitaL  It  atanda  on  a  rocky  eminence,  nearly  a 
league  in  circumference,  cut  into  teiracet  faced  with  stone.    The  building  on  the  ai 


in  of  atones,  each  smaller  than  that  below  it.  The  number  of  theie  ia  now  uncertain  ; 
lower  one  alone  remaimng  entire.  Thia  it  lufficient,  however,  to  show  the  nice  ityle  of  execution, 
from  the  sharp,  talient  comicea,  and  the  hiecoglyphical  embEemi  with  which  it  ia  covered,  all  cut 
in  the  hard  atone.  Aa  the  detached  blocks  found  among  the  ruina  are  sculptured  with  bas-reliefs 
in  like  manned,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  building  wai  covered  with  them.  It  seema  probable, 
alto,  aa  the  tame  pattern  cxtenda  over  different  atocea,  that  the  work  wat  executed  after  the  walla 
vrere  raited.  In  the  hill  beneath,  aubterraneous  gallcrica,  aii  feet  wide  and  high,  have  been  cut 
to  the  length  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  where  they  terminate  in  two  halla,  the  vaulted 
ceilings  of  which  connect  by  a  tort  of  tunnel,  with  the  buildings  above.  These  subterraneous 
works  are  alto  lined  with  hewn  stone.  The  size  of  the  blocb,  and  the  hard  quality  of  the  granite 
of  which  they  contitt,  have  made  the  buildingt  of  Xochicalco  a  choice  quany  for  the  proprietora 
of  a  ndghbouring  augar-refinery,  who  have  appropriated  the  upper  atoriea  of  the  temple  to  this 
ignoble  purpote  I  The  Barbenni  at  least  built  palaces,  beautiful  themselvei,  at  works  of  art, 
with  the  plunder  of  the  Coliseum.  See  the  full  description  of  this  remarkable  building,  both 
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\,j  Dupaii  and  Alute.  (Antiquitii  Mezicunei,  torn.  L  Eip.  i,  pp.  i  $-20 ;  tom.  iii.  Exp.  i,  PL  33.) 
A  recent  inveitigation  hai  been  made  b;  order  of  the  Meiicaa  government,  the  teport  of  which 
difieri,  in  some  of  iti  dctiili,  from  the  preceding. — Reriita  Meiicaoa,  torn.  i.  mem.  5. 

P»«e  394  (*).— Ante,  voL  L.  p.  loa. 

Page  394  (*). — It  is  impowble  to  look  at  Waldeck'a  fioi^ed  drawing!  of  buildingi,  where  Time 
leemi  acarcel/  to  have  >et  iti  marie  on  the  nicely  chiteUed  Hone,  and  the  clear  tinti  arc  hardly 
defaced  hy  a  weather-itain,  without  regarding  the  artiil't  work  ai  a  Ttttaratien ;  a  picture,  true, 
it  may  be,  of  thoie  buiJdinga  in  the  day  of  their  glory,  but  not  of  their  decay. — CogoUudo,  who 
law  them  in  the  middle  of  the  leventeenth  century,  ipeaki  of  them  with  admiration,  as  works  of 
"  accompliahed  architectt,"  of  whom  hiitory  ha*  pie«erved  no  tradition.  Hiitoria  dc  Yucatan 
{Madrid,  16S8),  hb.  4,  cap.  z. 

Page  395  ('). — In  the  original  text  I*  a  detciiption  of  some  of  these  mini,  specially  of  those 
of  Mitia  and  Palcnque.  It  would  have  had  novelty  at  the  time  in  which  it  was  written,  since  the 
only  account!  of  these  buildings  were  in  the  colossal  publications  of  Lord  Kingsborough,  and  in  the 
Antiquit's  Meiicaines,  not  TC17  accessible  to  most  readers.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  de- 
BcrlpCions,  now  familiar  to  every  one,  and  10  much  better  executed  than  they  can  be  by  me,  in  the 
spirited  pages  of  Stephens. 

Page  39;  C). — See,  in  particular,  two  terra-cotta  busts  with  helmets,  found  in  Oaxaca,  which 
might  well  pass  for  Greek,  both  in  the  ityle  of  the  headi,  and  the  caiques  that  cover  them. — Anti- 
quitJi  Meiicainci,  tom.  iii.  Exp.  i,  PI,  36, 

Page  395  C). — Dupaix  speaks  of  these  tools,  as  made  of  pure  copper.  But  doubtlesi  there  wii 
some  alloy  mixed  with  it,  ai  was  pnictiied  by  the  Aztecs  and  Egyptians;  otherwiie,  their  edges 
must  have  been  easily  turned  by  the  bard  substances  on  which  they  were  employed. 

Page  395  {*). — Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  iii.  pp.  146-154. 

Page  395  (*). — Ante,  vol.  i.  p.  80, 

Page  39S  ('). — Waldeck,  Atlas  Pittoresque,  p.  73.  The  fortress  of  Xochicaico  was  also  coloured 
with  a  red  paint  (Antiquit js  Mexicaines,  tom.  1.  p.  ao) ;  and  a  cement  of  the  same  colour  covered 
the  Toltec  pyramid  at  Teotihuacan,  according  to  Mr.  Bullock. — Six  Months  in  Mexico,  vol.  ii. 
p.  143- 
Page  395  {*). — Description  de  I'Egypte,  Antiq^  tom.  ii.  cap.  9,  sec.  4.  The  huge  image  of  the 
Sphinx  WM  ongioaUy  coloured  red.  (Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  v.  p.  loi-)  Indeed,  many  of  the 
edifices,  as  well  as  statues,  of  ancient  Greece,  also,  still  exhibit  traces  of  having  been  painted. 

Page  39^  (*).-^The  various  causes  of  the  itationaiy  condition  of  art  in  Egypt,  for  so  rnany 
ages,  are  dearly  expoied  by  the  Duke  di  Serradifalco,  'va^MAnmbithi^a&icilia  '(Palermo,  1S34, 
tom.  ii.  pp,  33,  34) ;  a  work  in  which  the  author,  while  illustrating  the  antiquities  of  a  little  island, 
has  thrown  a  Sood  of  light  on  the  arts  and  literary  culture  of  ancieaC  Greece. 

Page  396  (*). — "  The  ideal  is  not  alwayi  the  beautiful,"  as  Winckelmann  truly  says,  referring 
to  the  Egyptian  figures.  (Histoire  de  I'Art  chei  les  Anciens,  liv.  4,  chap,  z,  trad.  Fr.)  It  i)  not 
impossible,  however,  that  the  portraits  mentioned  in  the  text  may  be  copies  from  hfe.  Some  of 
(he  rude  tribes  of  America  distorted  their  infants'  heads  into  farmi  quite  ai  fantastic,  and  Garcilaso 
de  la  Vega  speaks  of  a  nation  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  Florida,  with  a  formation  apparently 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Palenque.  "  They  had  heads  incredibly  long,  and  very  slender  in  the  upper 
part,  a  form  obtained  artificially  by  bandaging  the  babies  from  the  day  of  birth  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years." — La  Florida  (Madrid,  1723),  p.  190. 
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Notes 

Page  397  (>). — For  a  notice  of  thit  remarkable  codez,  lee  ante,  toU  \.  p.  62.  There  ii  Indeed, 
a  reiemblaiiM,  in  the  um  of  ttraight  liuet  and  doti,  between  the  Pileoque  writing  ind  the  Dreiden 
MS.     Poiribljr  theM  doti  denoted  yean,  like  the  round*  in  the  Mexican  s^item. 

Page  397  (■). — The  hieroglyphic*  are  arranged  in  petpendicolar  lin««.  The  headi  are  uniformly 
turned  coward)  the  right,  ai  in  the  Dretden  MS. 

Page  397  (*). — "  Thoie  namelen  mini,"  (ayt  the  enthuiiaitic  chevalier  Le  Noir,  "  which  are 
now  called  Palenque,  may  date  back,  like  the  molt  andent  known  ruini  ol  the  world,  three  thoiitand 
yean.  Tbi>  i*  not  my  opinioa  Dnly ;  it  ii  the  opinioa  of  ajl  traTellen  who  have  leen  theie  remaini, 
of  all  the  archasologiiti  who  have  examined  thoe  deiignl  or  have  read  description)  of  Chcm,  at 
well  ai  that  of  hiitorians  who  have  made  reiearches,  finding  nothing  in  the  record)  of  the  worid 
which  ihed»  li^ht  upon  the  efioch  of  the  foundation  of  theie  monuments,  whote  origin  it  lott  in 
the  miiti  of  tmie."  (Anciquitii  Mexicaiaei,  torn.  iL,  Examen,  p.  73.)  Colonel  Galindo,  fired 
with  the  contemplation  of  the  American  ruin),  pronounce)  thit  country  the  true  cradle  of  dvilin- 
don,  when  it  paned  over  to  China,  and  lattetly  to  Europe,  which,  whatever  "  it)  fooliih  vanity" 
may  pretend,  hai  but  jutt  itarted  in  the  march  of  improvement  t — See  hi*  Letter  on  Copao,  ap. 
Trani.  of  Am.  Ant.  Soc.,  vol.  ii. 

Page  397  (*). — From  thete  lources  of  information,  and  eipecially  from  the  number  of  the 
concentric  ring)  in  lome  old  tree*,  and  the  incruitation  of  italactite*  found  on  the  ruini  of  Palenque, 
Mr.  Waldeck  compute)  their  age  at  between  two  and  three  thouiand  year).  (Voyage  en  Yucatan, 
p.  73.)  The  criterion,  a)  far  ■)  the  treei  are  concerned,  cannot  be  relied  on  in  an  advanced  icage 
of  thor  growth ;  and  ai  to  the  italactite  formation*,  they  are  obviouily  affected  by  too  many 
caiual  circum)tancei  to  afford  the  ban*  of  an  accurate  calculation. 

Page  397  (•). — Waldeck,  Voyage  en  Yucatan,  ubi  lupra. 

Page  397  (*). — Antiquity*  Mexicaines,  Examen,  p.  76.  Hardly  deep  enough,  however,  to 
juttify  Captain  Dupaix't  )urmi»e  of  the  antediluron  ezitCence  of  the*e  builduigi ;  eipecially 
conaidering  chat  the  accumulation  wai  in  the  ibelcered  porition  of  an  interior  court. 

Page  398  ['). — Waldeck,  Voyage  en  Yucatan,  p.  97. 

^VS^  39S  (*)- — The  chaplain  of  Grijalva  speak*  with  admiration  of  the  "  lofty  Cower)  of  atone 
and  lime,  >ome  of  them  very  ancient,"  found  in  Yucatan.  (Itinerario,  MS.  [151S].)  Bemal 
Diaz,  with  aimilar  eiprnnoni  of  wonder,  refer*  the  curiou)  ancique  relic*  found  there  to  the  Jew). 
(Hilt,  de  la  Con^ui)ta,  cap.  x,  6.)  Alvaiado,  in  a  letter  to  Cortti,  expatiate)  on  the  "  maraviUoM)) 
eC  grandei  edificios,"  to  be  leen  in  Guatemala.  (Oviedo,  HiiC.  de  lai  Ind.,  MS.,  lib.  33,  cap.  43.) 
According  to  CogoUudo,  the  Spaniard*,  who  could  get  no  tradition  of  their  origin,  referred  them 
to  the  Phceniciani  or  Carthaginiani.  (Hiit.  de  Yucatan,  lib.  4,  cap.  2.)  He  cicei  the  following 
emphatic  nocice  of  cheie  remain)  from  Lu  Caaa) : — "  CiercamenCe  la  tierra  de  YucaChan  da  i 
entender  coiaa  mui  eapecialei,  y  de  mayor  antiguedad,  por  la)  grande*,  admirable*,  y  eicenvaa 
numeral  de  edificioi,  y  letrcroi  de  dertoi  caraccerei,  que  en  otra  ninguna  parte  )e  hallan."  (Loc 
cit.)  Even  the  in<|uiiitive  Marcyr  ha>  coUecCed  no  particular*  leipecting  them,  merely  noticing 
the  buildingi  of  chu  region  with  general  exprei*ioni  of  admiration.  (De  Iniulit  nuper  Inventii, 
pp.  334-340.)  What  i)  quite  ai  )urpri)tDg  i)  the  liience  of  Cortji,  who  traveried  the  country 
torming  the  baie  of  YucaCan,  in  hi)  famoui  expedition  to  Honduras,  of  which  he  ha)  given  many 
detail!  we  would  gladly  have  exchanged  for  a  word  reapecting  thete  interetting  memoriali. — 
Carta  Quinta  de  Cort^  MS.  I  muit  add,  that  lome  remark)  in  the  above  paragraph  in  the 
text  would  have  been  omitted,  had  I  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Stephen'i  retearchea,  when  it 
wai  originally  written.  Thii  ii  eipecially  the  caie  with  the  reflectioni  on  the  probable  condition 
of  cbeie  ttructure*  at  the  time  of  the  Conquett,  when  lome  of  them  would  appear  to  have  been 
itill  u»ed  for  their  original  purpo)e)^ 
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Page  393  (*).—"  Thut  the  Toltect  who  emped  fled  to  the  couti  of  the  Sea  of  the  South  and 
of  the  North,  Kttling  in  Hiutinuk,  Tecuaatepec,  Cuanhuciulco,  Campechj,  Tec^otlan,  and 
OD  the  iilaodi  and  ihotet  oE  one  k*  and  the  other,  where  afterwardi  tbe^  multiplied." — Iztlil- 
xocbiti,  ReladonM,  MS.,  No.  $. 

Page  39]  (*). — Herren,  Hiit.  General,  dec.  4,  lib.  10,  cap.  1-4. — Cogolludo,  Hiit.  de  Yucatan, 
lib.  4,  cap.  ;. — Pet.  Majtrr,  De  Inulii,  nuper  loventit,  pp.  334-340.  M.  Waldeck  comet  to 
juit  the  opponte  inference,  namely,  that  the  inhabitant*  of  Yucatan  were  the  true  lourcet  of  the 
Toltec  and  Aitec  ciTiliutioo.  [Vofage  en  Yucatan,  p.  73.)  "  Dqubt  muit  be  our  lot  in  ereij- 
thing,"  eidaimi  the  honeit  Captain  Diipaix, — "  ih€  tnu  faith  alaayt  exctfui." — Antiquitf* 
Meiicainea,  torn.  i.  p.  zi. 

Pa^  39S  (*J. — "  Not  one  of  all  tboie  writert  make*  it  plain  who  were  the  builderi ;  wherein 
fate  ia  juu,  which  hai  decreed  that  the  author*  of  tuch  Tainglotioui  work*  ibould  be  forgotten." — 
Plinj,  Hiat.  Nat.,  lib,  36,  cap,  17. 

Page  398  {*).— Ante,  lol.  i.  p.  104. 

Page  399  (t). — At  leait,  thit  ii  true  of  the  etTmology  of  theie  language!,  and,  m  lud),  wa* 
adduced  iy  Mr;  Edward  Everett,  in  hi>  Lecturet  on  the  aboriginal  dvilitation  of  America,  forming 
part  of  a  courie  delivered  lome  yean  lince  bj  that  acute  and  highly  accomplithed  Kholar. 

Page  399  (*]. — The  mixed  breed,  frorn  the  buffalo  and  the  European  atock,  waa  known  formerly 
n  the  north-weatern  counciet  of  Virginia,  taya  Mr.  Gallatin  (Synopiii,  aec,  5);  who  i>,  howCTCr, 
miataken  in  aaaerting,  that "  the  biaon  i>  not  known  to  have  ever  been  dometticated  by  the  Indiana." 
(Ubi  aupra.)  Goman  apeaki  of  a  nation,  dwelling  in  about  the  4ath  degree  north  latitude,  on 
the  north-weatern  bordera  of  New  Spain,  whoae  chief  wealth  wai  in  drovea  of  theae  cattle  {bi^tt 
eait  una  giha  tebrt  la  crux,  "  oxen  with  a  hump  on  the  ahouldera  "),  from  which  they  got  their 
clothing,  food,  and  drink,  which  laic,  however,  appeara  to  have  been  only  the  blood  of  the  animal. — 
Hiatoria  de  laa  Indiaa,  cap.  114,  ap.  Barcia,  com.  a. 

Page  399  ^). — The  people  of  parta  of  China,  for  example,  and,  above  all,  of  Cochin  China, 
who  never  nu^  their  cow*,  according  to  Macartney,  cited  by  Humboldt,  Eaaat  Politique,  tom.  iii. 
p.  58,  note.— See  alao,  p.  1 1 S. 

Page  399  {'), — The  native  region*  of  the  buffalo  were  the  vaat  prairie*  of  the  Miaaouri,  and 
they  ivandered  over  the  long  reach  of  country  eait  of  the  Rocky  Mountaini,  from  jj"  north,  to 
the  head-watera  of  the  itreams  between  the  Miaaiaaippi  and  the  Rio  del  Norte.  The  Columbia 
plaint,  tayi  Gallatin,  were  ai  naked  of  game  aa  of  tree*.  (Synopait,  lec.  5.)  That  Che  biaon  wa* 
fomecimea  found,  alao,  on  the  other  aide  of  the  mountain!,  is  plain  from  Gomara'a  atatement. 
(Hi*C.  de  laa  Ind.,  cap.  214,  ap.  Barcia,  tom.  iL)  See,  alao,  Laet,  who  tracea  their  louthcrn  wander- 
inga  to  Che  river  Vaquimi  (0,  in  the  province  of  Cinaloa,  on  the  Califomian  Gulf. — Novua  Ofbi* 
(Lug.  Bat.  1633),  p.  186. 

Page  400  ^). — Ante,  vol.  i.  p.  91.  Thu*  Lucrecio*,  "  The  uae  of  bronze  waa  known  before 
Chat  of  iron,  aince  ic>  nature  ii  more  ductile,  and  it  occur*  in  greater  plenty.  With  bronze  alone 
they  laboured  the  Geldi,  and  with  bronic  they  arouaed  the  billowa  of  war." — De  Rerun,  Naiura, 
lib.  5.  According  to  Carli,  the  Chineie  were  acquainted  with  iron  3000  year*  before  Chritt. 
(Lettre*  Amtric,  tom.  .ii.  p.  63.)  Sir  J.  C.  WlUdnion,  in  an  elaborate  ini^uiry  into  it*  firat 
appearance  among  the  people  of  Europe  and  Weatem  Ana,  finda  no  tracea  of  it  earlier  than  the 
tixtcenth  century  before  the  Chriatiao  en.  (Ancient  Egypdana,  vol.  iiL  pp,  141-146.)  The 
origin  of  the  molt  uaeful  art*  ia  loiC  in  darkneia.  Thdr  very  utility  it  one  cauie  of  thii  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  are  diffuaed  among  diatanc  nationa.  Another  cauae  ia,  that  in  the  fiitt 
agea  of  the  diicoveipr,  men  are  more  occupied  with  availing  chemaelvea  of  it  than  with  record- 
ing ita  hiiCoiy ;  until  time  tunu  biatory  into  fiction.  Inatance*  are  familiar  to  every  *choolbof. 
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Alexander  the  Great,  ii.  429 
Alexander  VI.,  Pope,  i.  470 
Algi.n,S.j67 
AlDU-giTiDg,  Altec,  I.  43 
Alphabet,  Egypdan,  i.  57,  58,  431 
Alratado,  Jorge  de,  ii.  151 
Alnrado,   Pedro   de,   eaten   tbe 
river  Alvirado,  i.  1 16 ;   bit  re- 
turn 10  Cuba,   127,  iiS,  138; 
joint     Cort^     144 ;      mircha 
acroa  Cuba,  14;  ;  lepiimaiided, 
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by  Cortii,  49 ;  Aitea  mai- 
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great  temple,  84 ;  act*  a 
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109  i  Sandoval  and,  187: 
connulrei  Mexico,  190; 
•[uracy  agiinit,  119; 
command  the  pmnt  Tacuba, 
229 ;  operarioni  of,  139 ;  pro- 
tect* breachet,  141 ;  Saitdovil 
to  join,  150 ;  hu  neglect  to 
•ecure  a  retreat,  iji ;  rebuked, 
251  ;  hit  fortune  at  the  amulC, 
iS7>  Coit^'  opinion  of,  2(91 
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of  Cort^  aad,  275 ;  ia  the 
muiderout  attault,  2S0,  2S1 ; 
to  occupy  the  market-place, 
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148  I  ebiet  pUot  of  the,  148  ; 
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Cozumel,  154,  iJSi  aula,  ijS, 
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Art,  iL  395 
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Aitronomy,  L  69,  ^  109, 113 
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Moateiiinui'i  caa6nnn«it  in, 
398  )  rttuni  of  Cortd  Co,  iL  50  i 
Spuuinb  beucged  tbeit,  5} ; 
uuulted  by  AiUci,  66;  fiied, 
67 ;  comnutnilcd  \ij  the  temple 
of  the  war-god,  Sj  ;  deitroyed, 
it" 
Aylloa,  the  liccDliite,  ii.   19,  *i, 

AicapoudcD,  a  iliTe-mariKt,  1.  S3, 
9J 1  "■  434 

Aiteo,  or  Mencuii,  anliBtioii  oi 
the,  i.  9,  31,  113  i  (Went  of 
their  couDtiji,  9 ;  ii.  197  ;  time 
of  tb^r  irriTil  at  Anahuac,  14, 
14I;  )  ii-  196  ;  tbeir  migraloij 
hibitt,  i.  ij;  ii-  3S9;  Ktde- 
meat  ol,  at  Mexico,  L  ij; 
domolic  ftudi  and  Kceuian 
unoDg  them,  1 6 ;  titcnt  of  their 
temtoty  juil  brfore  the  aniTal 
of  the  Spaniard!,  18  \  form  of 
goveRunent    among    the. 


of 


■overagni,  10,  11 ;  legiilitiTe 
and  ju^dal  tyttem  among  them, 
23;  great  aim  of  their  inititu- 
tionl,  £9 ;  compared  with 
Suoiu  of  the  time  of  Alfred, 
31 ;  on  calling  them  baibariani, 
426 ;  companion  of  modem 
Meiicana  and,  37  ;  thdr  my- 
thology, 3«  i  cyda,  39,  6s,  43S  ; 
li.  3E6,  391 ;  ideal  of  future  life, 


1-.  39; 


.  so; 


19S ;     compared 


with  Europeini  of  the  liiteeath 
century,  i.  ;o;  their  manu- 
Kiipta,  ;9;  the  Teoamoitli, 
or  divine  book  of  the,  434 ; 
their  literary  culture,  62 ; 
meaturement  of  time,  64;  their 
cycle  called  "  an  old  age,"  43;  ; 
Aitrology,  67 ;  Aatronomy,  69 ; 
thar  feicival  at  the  termination 
of  the  great  cycle,  70  \  ihrir 
agriculture,  76 ;  acquaintance 
of,  with  pbnta,  79;  with 
mineral),  79;  with  the 
mechanical  ana,  79;  th«r 
domeitie  manner),  Si ;  differ 
from  North  American  Indiana, 
87!  ii.  461;  character  of  the, 
original  and  unique,  i.  87; 
Nezahualcoyotl  unita  hii  forcei 
with  the,  93  ;  beat  and  uciifice 
Maitla,  93  i  tranifer  of  power 
to,  from  the  Teicucaua,  113; 
the  fint 
them,    \%6,    117; 


the  time  of  Cort^  aninl,  180  \ 
defeated  by  Tbicalana,  244; 
aid  in  a  Cholulan  coiupinc^, 
293  ;  a  number  of,  in  the  Men- 
can  nurket,  378  ;  enraged  at  the 
profanation  of  their  templet,  ii. 
11)  aid  in  building  Teaiela  at 
Vera  Crua,  13  ;  iiHurrection  by 
the,  C3;  dieir  anaulta  on  the 
Spaniih  quarter*,  66,  71 ;    nlly 


m,   69; 


addm 


by  Monteiuma,  78  ;  their  tpirit 
at  the  itonning  of  the  great 
tempie,  8;,  86;  Cortii'  ad- 
drea  to,  86;  their  reply,  86; 
their  combatant  mrit,  88,  90; 
aaault  the  retrealmg  Spaniardt, 
105;  mea.ure.forrrflj™ig,  I3Si 
Tlatcalan  alliance  with,  re- 
jected, 140;  Guitemonn, 
emperor  of  the,  156 ;  pro- 
ceeded againit  ai  rebcla,  158; 
want  of  cohedon  among  them, 
iB< ;  deride  Cortia,  19; ; 
fightl  with,  on  the  Sierra,  103  ; 
at  Xochimilco,  an  ;  defend  tbe 
aqueduct  of  Chapoltepec,  229 ; 
at  Iitapalapan,  231;  defeat  of 
their  flotilla,  232;  light  on  the 
tauiewafl,  135  ;  their  eiaipera- 
tion,  241 ;  their  hatred  of 
white  men,  249,  273 ;  thar 
bravery  at  the  general  anault, 
153  ;  attack  Alvarado  and  San- 
doval, 257 ;  their  ipirit  and 
nilTeringi,  267,  270,  273,  27S, 
l8i  \  lorlie  of,  269 ;  do  not  bury 
their  dead,  172,  279 ;  ■•unit 
on,  at  the  maiket-^lace,  282 ; 
eflecc  of  Guatemoun'i  capture 
on,  285 ;  evacuate  the  dty,  192  ; 
remark*  on  the  tall  of  their 
empire,  196  :  enay  on  the  origin 
of  the  civiliMtion  of  the,  383  ; 
tiaditlona  tetpecting  their  angin, 
IV- 

Babel,  a  temple  of  Cholula,  ii.  3S7 
Badajoi,  Gutierre  de,  iL  174 
Balboa,  NuOei  de,  i.  121,  135  ;  ii. 

'434 
Banana,    i.    77;     the    forlndden 

fnut,  439 
Bantum,  Aztec  and  Pigan,  1.  40; 

S.  jii,  31, 

Barante,  ii.  223 
Barba,  Don  Pedro,  L  148 
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Barrio  de  San  Jago,  ii.  276 
Barter,  Grijalva't,  at  the  riTcr  of 
Bannera,  1.  126,  168;  object  of 
Cortia'  eipedition,  140 ;  mt 
Coiumel,  iji ;  with  the  Taba- 
•cani,  165.  Sit  Traffic 
Baa-reliefi  deatroyed,  i.  81,  36J 
Battlea,  Ax  tea  avoided  ilayiiig 
their  enemiea  in,  i.  Jo;  of 
Tabaico,  1J9,  i6q  ;  of  Ceutls, 
161 ;  between  Aiteci  and  Tlai- 
calani,  244,  245  ;  Spaiuardi  and 
Tlaacalan.,  247-2S',  2S6,  159, 
264;  Eicalante  and  Quauh- 
popoci,  391 ;  Cortit  and  Nar- 
raei,  ii.  36  ;  at  the  Altec  in- 
turrettion,  66,  69  ;  at  the  great 
temple,  84  ;  on  leaving  Mexico, 
loj,  log  ;  of  the  Hxht  Triilr, 
titi ;  of  Otumba,  114 ;  of 
QuauhquechoUan,  144 ;  of  Iita- 
palapan, 178,  179,  231  ;  near 
Cholco,  1S3;  at Xallocan,  1^ i 
at  Tlacopan,  1 93  ;  of  Jacapicb- 
tla,  198;  on  the  roda  of  the 
Siern,  Z03 ;  at  Cuemavaca, 
206  ;  at  Xochimilco,  209,  11 1 ; 
at  the  aqueduct  of  Oiapoltepec, 
229;  naval,  with  the  Indian 
flotilla,  i]i  ;  on  the  Mexican 
cauuwaya,  233  ;  irith  Alderete't 
diiinon,  253  ;    with  the  Panu* 

Bejar,  duke  de,  U.  317,  355,  357 
Belua,  on  the  tower  of,  u.  463 
Benavente,  count  of,  i.  449 
Bermudei,  Augiutio,  ii.  40,  149 
Bilioui  fever.     Sti  Vomito 
Mrchi,  coniultation  at,  i.  69 
Blumenbach   on  American  ikullt, 

ii.463 
Bodiei  of  the  TlaKalana,  painted, 

i.  1^7.    Sri  Dead 
Boilleuui  library,  roll  and  codex  in 


the,  i. 


h433 


Bodyguard  of  Montezuma,  i.  366  ; 

of  Corcfa,  ii.  224.    Ste  Quinonca 
Booqr,  ii.  161,193,310 
Borunda,    the     Mexican    Cham- 

poUion,  1.  62 
Botanical  garden,  i.  319,  365.     5m 

Floating  Cardeni 
Botuiini,   Benadud,   Chevalier,  1. 

88,420,411,432,433,434;  ii. 

418,  457 
Bradford'!  American   andquidet, 

U.382 
Branding  of  abvei,  ii,  143,  187 
Bran  nibitituted  for  iron,  L  440 
Brazil  aecured  ti 
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Brcichei  id  the  cautewayi,  it  xj;, 
236,  240,  J4*>  i5*>  Hh  ^t  »74 

Bread  uid  wine,  cootecnted,  ii. 
4S« 

BiidgM  at  Mexico,  1.  336,  34>>  35^> 
360,  3SS I  iL  50,  ;8,  8S,  91,  9], 

104,  105,  toe,  log,  107,  229, 

^34.  ^35.  343 

BnguiOdei  built  od  Like  Teicuco, 
i.  407  ;  burnt,  ii.  4;  ;  built  ind 
tnniported  Co  Lake  Teicuco, 
I47>1S3. '59. '6S,>78, '86,187, 
200,  202,  224,  216  ;  attempU  to 
dettro]r,  100;  liuiiched,  217, 
144)  on*l  for  tnmporting, 
244 ;  raniiiu  of,  preicrved,  323, 
437  ;  co-upente  with  tbe  irmy, 
231-S,  151,  157,  28s  i  decoyed 
uid  deitn^ed,  246;  (ul  from 
Honduru  to  Truiillo,  344. 
8«  Fleet 

Budh,  idcUTUtion  of,  L  417 

Bullock,  W.,  i.  446,  447,  469 ;  ii. 
4»7.  41S.  44' 

Bulla  lor  the  Conqueron, 
45'- 


159-60  i  at  Choluli,  3041  on 
board  Ntrraei'i  fleet,  iL  20 ; 
at  Cempoalli,  36,  38 ;    turned 

■gainit  Name2,  38  ;    efiect  of, 


It  the  V 


the  nlreat,  iijj  for  attacking 
MeiicD,  158;  ia  the  fleet  on 
Lake  Teicuco,  215  ;  cEtecti  of, 
at  the  liege  of  Mexico,  236, 
257-8  ;   cait  in  Menco,  313 

Caao,  Don  Thoan,  ii.  419,  423, 
424;  dted,  115,414,416,419 
anoet,  i.  325,  334.  3*°  i  '^  »Jo 

Carli,  Count,  cited,  i,  413,  44" ; 
ii-  455,  458,  459.  466 

Carpett,  eotton,  at  Vera  Cnu,  i. 


Tint  to  Spain  after  hia  accta- 
non,  16;  bi>  treatment  of 
enToya  from  Cortta,  16-17 ; 
•econd  letter  to,  by  Cortft,  151  [ 
abient,  218;  grant  by,  to 
Cort^  for  capturing  Guate- 
mono,  443 ;  third  letter  to, 
from  Cortia,  and  one  from  the 
army,  314  j  in  Spain,  317; 
board  by,  reapecting  Coit^, 
317;  powen  giTen  by,  to 
Cortia,  319;  filth  letter  to, 
449;  appointa  a  Jwi.  it  R*- 
sideiHta,  348  i   wntea  to  Cortta, 


349; 


\   Catholica,  Froteatanta  and,  i 


Cabot,  Sebaitian,  L  112 
Cacami,  lUng  of  Teicuco,  i.  180, 

184,  314,  325,  336,  411,  413, 

415  i  ii.  104,  16s.  169. 
Cacao,     i-     77 ;      a     circulating 

medium,  82,  37S 
Calderon   SeBoi  de,  Ii.  414.     Su 

Barca 
Calendar,  Aztec,  i.  64-7 ;    of  the 

lunar    reckoning,    67--S  {     coin- 

ddencea    with    the    Aitec,    ii. 

39^1 
Calendat-itone,  1.  69,  ii,  361 
Calmecae  aehool,  i.  43 
Calpull!,  i.  414 
Camargo,  Diego  MuDoa,  i.  467 ; 

ii.  60,  413,  4i£ 
Campeachy,  Bay  of,  L  158 
CanJa,  i.  p,  291,  325,  327,  329, 

357-9  i  iL  224 
Cannibaliam,  L  49,   51,  86,   157, 
_  147-8. 160 ;  ii.  263,  390 

ded  from  die  thipi,  i. 


Catoche,  Cape,  i.  125,  158 

Cattle,  ii.  36^ 

Cauiewaya,  1.  327,  331,  3595 


Spain,  351;  givea  audience  to 
him,  355  i  coofidea  in  Coit*a, 
356  ;  Tiuci  him,  356  ;  honoura 
and  reward!  Corth,  356-7 ; 
goei  to  Italy,  358;  abaence  of; 
366  ;  application!  (o,  by  Cortia, 
and  the  rcault,  367  ;  lait  letter 
to,  by  Cort^  368 
Chaae,  Monteiuma'i  fondneia  for, 

Chaatitr,  injunctioni  la  to,  ii.  403 

,  Chiahuitibn,  i.  203 

,  Chlipa,ii.395 
Chichemecad,  u.  188,  226,  163 
Chichemeca,  i.  15,  42t  i  ii-  393 
Children,  bipciiing  and  naming  of. 


Meia,  162;  effeel  of,  at  the 
battle  of  Ceulla,  itii ;  mounted 
on  the  Vera  Crui  hillocb, 
171  I  effect  of,  on  Altec 
Tuitan,  174  -y  aent  to  the  fleet, 
198  ;  at  Ccmpoalla,  202  ;  effect 
of,    on    the    Tlaacaiant, 


314 
Carahen,!.  r44.IS4 

Cavallero,  ii.  45 

Cavalry,  i.  161-4;   '^-  ",  39,  7'. 

108,  111,  lis,  "S-*.  '58,193. 

196,  115, 140,  158.  Sm  Horaea 
Cavo,  on  Cort*a'  bigotry,  ii.  454, 
Cempoalla,  i.  194,  19S,  zot,  : 

206,  209, 129  i  ii.  24,  35,  47 
Cempoallan  alliea,  i.   231,  233-4, 

138,  246-9,  191,  293,  313,  461, 

473  i  "■  410 
Ceremomea,  rehgioua,  1.  40 
Ceutia,  battle  of,  i.  163-5 
Chalcai,  i.  446 
Chatco,  ii.  183,  196,  202,  203, 115, 

131 
Chalco,  lake  of,  1.  Si,  324,  327, 383 
Champollion,  i.  58,  390,  434 
Chapoltepec,  1.  81,  344,  361,365, 

Charlea  V.,  Spain  under,  i.  tio, 
diacovery  by  the  beginning  oi 
hii  reign,  ill ;  Cort^'  Gnt 
letter  to,  1.5;  ii.  1501  dia- 
cuuion  before,  on  the  dnliaa- 
tion  of  Indtani,  i,  221 ;  Monte- 


'-.  ♦? '. 


1.  388  ;    educai 


ft  giila  to,  ii.  4-8  i 
473 


dlidptine  of,  i.  42,  85  ;  laco- 
fiied,  293  i  Cortia"  treatment  of, 
%o6 ;    aten  of,  for  MoDtenuna, 

Chimaleopoca  aacrificed,  431 
China,  1.  415,  427,  441 
Cbinantlan  alliea,  11.  16,  43 
Chineie,  L75i  iL  391,  400 
Chivalry,  ipirit  of,  ii-  210,  270 
Chocolate,  i.  78,  87,  369,  414 
Cholula,  tiiditiona  connected  wiib 
Quetialcoatl  at,  L  38,  181,  188 ; 
ii.  4, 167;  account  of,  i.  1S7, 289, 
291 ;  pilgiima  to,  289;  entered 
by  the  Spaniard!,  291  ;  junction 
of   Coitfi    and    Vebaquei    de 
Leon    at,    iL    15,    28;     Olid'a 
countermarch   on,   144 ;    eoin- 
ddencea  of  the  tower  of  Babel 
and  the  temple  of,  387 
Cholulan  alliea,  ii.  144, 159, 163 
Cholulani,   L    23S ;    diatnut  of, 
238;    Bummona   to   the,   285; 
embaaay  from  the,  2S6 ;    thdr 
reception  of  the  Spaniatda,  19a  ; 
conapiracy  of  the,  193 ;   to  aid 
Cortia,   2971   manacred,  3C4; 
efiort!  to  convert,  311 
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ideu,  litei  tnd 
It  nalike  to,  tmoof  the 
Mniniu,  i.  J7,  +0,  44,  386; 
muniKi  for  coiiTcraoii  to,  i. 
1(7.  "3.  'H-S.  »"-».  »3J. 
JJ7, 181 1  iL  33J,  3+0,  341  j  OD 
conquac  for  conTcnion  lo,  30B, 
VH\  duty  to  coDTcrt  to,  404. 
470;  (ttcmpti  ta  conTcit 
Mantcnuni  to,  U;,  348,  400; 
u.  lo,  94i  Muiici,  148)  bit 
•OD,  and  XicoDtcncatl,  IJ]; 
after  the  Cmijuttt,  311,  317 ; 
npid  iprcid  of,  J17.  Stt 
Cottft 
Chronalog7,  i.  64-5,  J49 
Churchn,  ii.  117,  iii,  174,  313 
Qbuao,  ii.  iiG 

CJitutlin,  phoDctic  ngD  foi,  i.  58 
Ciaieoitl,  Etc  and,  ii.  3S7 
Grculiluig  medium,  L  32,  379 
Qnliution,  Mexican  dum  to,  i. 
JOj   of  the  Teicucani  over  the 
rat  of  Anihuac,  113  ;  in  Yuca- 
tan, 115-6;    in  Conimcl,  \%\\ 
■t  Tlbuco,   160;    oE  TlaKala, 
180,  243  ;   n  ihown  in  Indian 
miniucTipti,   461  ;    0 
diKUoed,  11;  ;    at  Iitapalapin, 
318,    330  i     b    Mcrico,    J481 
eMa7  OD  the  origin  of  Mexican, 
ii.     383 ;      rimitarilf    tad    dii- 
•iniiUrit^  of,  b  the  two  coo"' 
nenti,  385 ;    two  general  cc 
duaona  iMpecdng  it,  400 
Cbudian,  dteil,  i.  47Z 
Oangero,  i.  34, 419, 410, 411, 4: 
418,436,431.435.464!  ii-4 
Qernent  VII.,  pope,  iL  45 1 
□otlu,  Medcu^  L  Si,  187 
Coaoico,  iL  r65,  1^,  18R,  339 
Coatepec,  town  of,  u.  164 


la]  adnuDntntioa  of  Spain 
l<rChaileiV.,i.llo 

Colonititian,  ptogiaa  of,  by  the 
bepnning  of  the  mgn  of  Chariea 
v.,  L  111;  not  attempted  by 
Grijalia,  tly-S,  140;  Velaa- 
quei  obtaini  authority  for, 
451;  plan  of,  at  Vera  Crui, 
196;  at  Coataacualco,  41; 

Coloui  of  Medcaa  hieioglyphica, 

Cobmbui,    ChriitophEi,    i. 

416;   iL  351 
Columbut,  Diego,  i.  114 
Columbiu,  Ferdinand,  i.  451 
Communion,  Aatcc  and  pagan,  iL 

388,  389  ■ 
"  Coiapanioiu,"  the,  l  437 
Compoitella,    Caitilian    cor 

ii.  16 
Concubbet  of  Twcucan  prineet, 

L  104 

Coofeuion,  L  41 ;  ii.  459 
Conqueron,         diitribulian        of 

113 
Conquetti,  I.  30S,  403,  414 
Coni[uracy,  L  117, 191;  ii.  iiS 
CoDtiDeney  of  Aguilir,  i.  IJ7 
Convent  of  St.   Franda,  1.  461 ; 

iL  348,  3S3 
ConvoiiOD,  Lai  Caiai  on  forced, 
453  ;  object  of  the  Spaniard!, 
.  160.     Sit  Chiiitiaaity 
Copal,  tribute  of,  L  414 
Copan,  ii.  343 
Copper,  weaponi  headed  with,  i. 


i-  1'.  44. 

Cochineal,  L  81, 131,  477 

CoGOtlan,  L  zjj-fi 

Code,  military,  li.  160 

Codex  Tellenano-Rememii,  i.  430, 

434 
Cofrc   de   Perote,   a   volcano, 

»J4 
Cogolludo  on  mint  in  America, 

464 
Cojohnaean,  iL  114-5,  ^^  ' 

»<9.  313.  35=S  369 
Cojohuacan  cauieway,  ii.  114, 1 

Colhuacan,  bDi[ntal  at,  i.  179 
Colhuanl,  L  41I 
CoUman  foniided,  iL  3Z4 


158; 


■■395 


Cora  language,  ii.  461 

ConUllera  mountain!,  L  11,  78 

Cordon,  Gonulvo  de,  ii.  393 

"     dova,  Hernandez  dc,  L  lie,  I1 

^nation  of  Montezuma,  1.  i; 

Conal,  enngn,  u.  104,  ijti 

Coit^  Hernando,  i.  49 ;    Velaa- 

quel  Mlecti  him  for  an  expedi- 

don,   )i8,   138^1;    birth  and 

fenealogy    of,    119;     hii    early 

yean,  119;  in  Uiipamola,  ijo; 

ID  Cuba,  134 ;  marriage  of,  with 

Catalina  Xuarei,  134,  136;   hit 

difficultie!  with  VeUaquez,  137  ; 

put  in  ironi,  13;,  136;   eacapei 

twice,    136;     the    Aimada    in- 

traated     to     him    aa     captab- 

general,  i]S,  141,  14;;    appliei 

ill  hii  money  to  fitting  out  thi 

fleet,   139,  140,    144,  196;    m- 

itmcaon!    to,    by    Velaiquet, 

1401   hii  dandeitiiie  embarita* 
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lion,  144;  hii  meaiutei  for 
equipment,  143,  144,  145; 
perwoal  ip^tcaiance,  146 ; 
•titngth  of  hia  amament,  148, 
149 ;  hia  addrcM  to  hit  loldierir 
■49]  at  Cotunul,  i;i ;  en- 
dearoun  to  liberate  capti*e 
Chtiiliani,  i  {3 ;  hia  aeal  to 
drnvert  the  nadvea,  154,  i6jr 
189,  101,  110,  133,  137,  311, 
3*3-4!  ii.  153.  i6°.  I'fil  »* 
Tabaaco,  L  ijS,  160;  bii  fint 
bterriew  with  Medcani,  171  ^ 
hii  preaenu  and  demand  to  >ee 
Monteiuma,  171-3 ;  embaHy 
return!  to,  with  preacna  from 
Montcxuma,  184-6  ;  hi)  tecond 
meanige  to  Montezuma,  1S8  f 
the  reply,  189 ;  flnt  made 
acqoabted  with  the  conditioa 
of  Medco,  194,  103 ;  hi* 
reiignalian  and  reappobtmentr 
196 ;  iL  31 1  hi!  pohcy  with  the 
Totonaca  uid  Moateioma,  i. 
104-6  i  another  Aztec  embuqr 
to,  lol ;  aidt  the  cacique  of 
Cempoalla,  X09;  hang*  up  Moria, 
109 ;  recondle!  Totonact,  109  \ 
hia  detpatchet  to  Spain,  114, 
115;  condemn!  conapiraton, 
1171  deatroyi  hii  ihipi,  iiS-9t 
461.  (S«  Armada) ;  hi)  em- 
Inw  to  Tlatcala,  138 ;  hi) 
vigiknce,  139,  248,  163,  181, 
301.  3«S.  341;  "■  13.  i84!l>ia 
march  to  Tlaicala,  i.  138,  14S, 
xyS  ;  in  of  a  fever,  167,  170 ;. 
malcontenli  eipoatulate  withr 
170;  mutikta  Ttaacilan  apiea, 
ra|*a 


1701    Mod 
hi)  virit  to 


Medco,  17  s  \ 
nted   to    Medco,   184;    inai- 
lacre    by,   at    Cholula,    304-61 

ErohibitioD  of  wanton  bjurier 
f ,  306,  30S ;  encouTagei  the 
duiifieclion  of  the  Azteo,. 
311 ;  hii  entrance  bto  Medco, 
315,  J41 ;  ™ted  by  Monte- 
iuma, 334-6  j  hi!  quartet!, 
341 ;  U)  vint  to  Monte- 
zuma, 344;  dMoendanti  of, 
now  m  Medco,  344  («<  Monte- 
leone)  {  drita  the  market,  37^  ; 
the  great  temple,  3S0-3  ;  it» 
tanctuario,         3S3 ;  chapel 

386 1      diicover* 
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of  Montezuma,  396; 
Miiei  Caeama,  41]  ;  wilibg  to 
iclbqniib  hi)  )hate  of  Monte- 
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Index 


nmu'i  gift,  iL  9 . 

Mtiicui    templet,    lo;     IcRnu 

Namn'i  irrinl,  ii  ;   hi)  tiuc- 

mfnt  of  envoy  pruonen,  i] ; 
hit  letter  to  Nirvtei,  13; 
nurchei  ^auut  hinit  16,  27 ; 
hii  pirting  with  MoaCciuiai, 
X7 ;  met  \>j  Guevara  and  Duera 
u  envo^  31 ;  nimmona  Nir- 
Tiei,  31 ;  unulli  and  defeat* 
him,  37-S  J  hi»  treitment  of 
lum,  40 ;  of  the  optiTei  and 
hii  own  troopi,  41 ;  hii  return 
to  Mexico,  4S  ;  Iiii  force*,  47, 
54;  rekura  Cnitbhui,  56; 
idiorMi  Duero,  •]%  wounded, 
74,  83.  93.  I '9.  "5.  "^'.  »'o. 
15s ;  leadt  id  itorming  the 
gieat  temple,  S4  {  iddimn 
the  Aiteci  throuJ4>  Marina, 
S6 ;  buildi  a  mants,  90  \ 
decnved,  ud  teleua  prietO, 
9a  I  eipoium  and  hardihood 
of,  9]  ;  Montczuma'i  hut  con- 
Terutian  with,  96 ;  hi>  retpect 
for  Montcmima'i  memoiy,  1 00 ; 
bii  retreat  from  Meoco,  lof-;  ; 
at  PopoCla,  III;  loM  of  kii 
diirjr,  115;  tilli  C^uaci  at  the 
battle  of  Otumba,  1x6;  at 
Tlaicala,  iiq;  remonitraoce 
with,  by  the  tioopi,  13]  ; 
hii  eipeditioa  igainit  Tepei- 
cuu,  141 ;  againit  Quauhque- 
chollaa,  144  \  at  Itiocan,  146  ; 
mcreaie  of  hii  authority,  147; 
hit  plaru  for  recorering  Mexico, 
<47>  15S,  159,  i6x,  1x5-6;  hii 
KCoad  letter  to  the  emperor, 
—  hia  dapatcbei  to  St. 
{D,  1 51 ;  triumphal  te- 
!,  to  TbKala,  ij3;  hii 
foTCca,  i;S|  encen  Teicuco, 
iM ;  hii  mitrion  to  Cuati- 
moiin,  178 ;  recondlca  Indiao 
alliei,  tB; ;  hii  reception  of 
brigantinci  from  Tlaicila,  187  ; 
reconnoicret  the  ca^tal,  190, 
195,  196  I  at  Xochimilco,  xii  ; 
at  Cojohuacan,  114;  pro- 
ceedingi  in  Spain  in  regard  to, 
X18 ;  conipiney  agiinit,  in 
the  camp,  XI9  ;  tui  bodyguard, 
X14;  hu  forcei,  xx; ;  makei 
three  diTiuoni,  116,  437  ;  with 
bii  fleet  at  Ittapalapan,  131; 
takci  pott  at  XdIdc,  233  ;  tut 
moTcmenti    on    the 


•J3i 


aiuulti  the  dty,  150;    : 

anxiety  retpectiag,  xjS  j  _ 
the  command  to  Sandoval,  166 
hii  entria  into  the  tioHgaeii, 
X76 ;  murderou*  auault  by, 
iSi;  lui  lait  aanult,  1B4  i  hii 
reception  of  Guatemoiin,  1II9 ; 
permiti  him  to  be  tortured,  310; 
lendi  detachment!  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  311;  rebuilding 
of  Meiica  by,  313,  31S;  hu 
third  letter,  and  one  from  the 
aimy,  J14 ;  compli 
in  Spain,  315  ;  board  appointed 
remecting,  317 ;  the  charge! 
againit,  and  the  repliei,  317, 
34B,  }6a;  comroiariDD  and 
powen  given  to,  310;  fouodi 
iettlementi,  314 ;  joined  by 
hit  wife,  31; ;  the  ordinancei 
made  by,  447 ;  lut  icniplei 
about  ilaTcry,  516 ;  Mi  deure 
of  religioui  teachen,  316 ;  hit 
regulation  mpecling  agricul- 
ture, 3xS  ;  voyagei  and  expedi- 
tioni  of,  310;  hii  initrucrioDi 
for  expedition!,  330 ;  lookl 
into  the  naourcei  of  the  country, 
33",  33»,  34*i  ^  expedition 
to  Honduna,  33J,  450;  hii 
fifth  letter,  3jt,  4c4,  449;  at 
TnijdUo,  344 ;  further  plani  of 
conquat  by,  344;  embarfa  and 
retunu,  347;  nek  and  deipon- 
dent,  347 ;  driven  to  Cuba, 
347 ;  at  St.  Juan  de  Ulua  and 
Medellin,  3471  triumphal  re- 
turn of,  to  Mexico,  348 ; 
lupeneded  by  tjiu%  di  Tttiim- 
cid,  34S  ;  further  faction  againit 
in  Spain,  348,  350,  356 ;  urged 
Co  Wert  hii  authority,  3;o; 
ordered  to  leave  Mexjeo,  3(0; 
ordered  to  Spun,  3^1 ;  amval 
of,  in  Spain,  35x5  meeta 
PiiaiTO,  3S3 ;  at  Guadaloupc, 
354 ;  liii  reception,  35;  ;  hit 
mterview  with  the  emperor, 
3?Si  marquli  of  Oaiaca,  356} 
g&t  of  land  to,  356 ;  not  re- 
ioitated  in  govemment,  357 ; 
captain-general  of  New  Spain, 
357  ;  lecond  marriage  of,  358  ; 
embaiki  for  New  Spain,  358  ; 
an  inveidgation  of  hit  conduct 
by  the  Royal  Audience,  j6o; 
accuied  of  murdering  hii  finC 
wife,  361 ;  to  keep  ten  leagua 

47S 


from  Mexico,  36X ;  welcome  to, 
at   TezcQco,    361 ;    retiret   to 

Cuemanca,  361 )  expeditioat 
of,  for  diicDveiy,  363,  36; ; 
hit  final  return  to  Caitile,  366 ; 
lut  attendance  on  the  Council 
of  the  Indiei,  366 ;  joint  an 
expedition  againit  Algiera,  3^; 
wred^ed,  367  ;  hii  applicationt 
to  the  emperor,  367 ;  hit  lait 
letter  to  him,  368  {  pieparet  to 
reCum  to  Mexico,  369 ;  ncfc, 
369  ;  hit  will,  36c| ;  diet,  371  ; 
orden  of,  mpectmg  hii  bontt, 
371 1  obiequiea  of,  37X;  hii 
children  and  deiccndantt,  373  ; 
hii  character,  37}  ;  aKendancy 
over  hii  loldien,  375  ;  compared 
to  Hannibal,  371;  at  a  con- 
queror, 376;  not  cruel,  377; 
10  private  life,  377  j  hii  bigotry, 
378  ;    hii  dreu  and  appearance, 


379  i. 


Sa 


Spaniardi 
Cort^  Don  Luit,  ii.  366,  373 
Cortit,  Don  Martin,  ii.  i£,  317 
Cortii,     Don     Martin,     ion     of 

Marina,  i  170 ;  ii.  341,  373 

Cort^  Don  Martin,  ion  of  Cortft 

by  hit  aecond  marriage,  IL  366 ; 

wredted,    367;     proririon    for, 

3691    pieient   at   hit   tather'i 

deaUi,  371  i  peneeuted,  J73 

Cotmogony,  Humboldt  on,  i.  417 

CotCont,  given  to  Coitit,  L  173, 

1S6,  loS 
Cotton  mul,i.  31, 14J,  163,  i;S 
Coundl   of   finance,    ■'   94;     of 
juitice,  94;    (kI  mutic,  9;;    of 
itate,  95  )  of  vjai,  94 
Council  of  the  Tndiei,  i.  iii ;    u. 

X18,  315,  367 
Courti,  Altec,  1.  X3'5,  83,  379 
Coiumel,  i.  1x6,  151,  156 
Coiumel  Croai,  ii.  457 
Crime*,  puniihment  fbr,  L  X4 
Crotici  of  itone,  in  Yucatan,  i.  1  iti ) 
in  Coiumel,  154;    at  Tabatca, 
167;     at    Cempoalla,    189;     at 
Naulinco,   133 ;    frequency   of, 
461 ;     ii.    388 ;    on   railing,   at 
Tlatlauquilepec,    or    CocoClan, 
i.  137;     at     Tlaicila,     18X-3 ; 
upon  Quetaalcoatl'i  temple,  at 
Cholula,      311;       at      Mexico, 
383-4;  puUed  down,  ii.  11,85) 
Crux  del  Marque^  86,  loS,  137 ; 
at    Palenque,    3S8 ;      Coiuinel, 
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Conquest  of  Mexico 


Crowning  of  Ailee  wveragn,  i.  l< 
Cuba,  i-  1 14  ;  eipeditioDt  from,  tc 
YuciUn,  115-6;  Cortfi  in 
'34t  >]7  i  piopoudoni  in  thi 
army  to  return  to,  18S,  193, 194 
168  i  Cort*t'  eDumriei  Und  »t 
116;  LMCiHu'Ubounin,  110 
Cort^'  ipprthcndoiu  from,  3 1 3 
niling  of  Nimet'i  Sect  from 
J  dciirc  of  troopi 


"3J'  : 
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to,  149  i    Corti*  driven  to,  347. 
Sti  St.  jigo  de  Cuba  a.*i  Velai- 

CuemiTaca,  or  Quauhnihuac,  ii. 

io6j  166,  361 
Cuicuitica,i.4is  I  ii.4g,i6{ 
CuilUhua,  lord  of  IiUpilapao,  i. 
3*4  i  inttrriew  of,  with  Cort*«, 
318 ;      ii.     17S ;      accompiniu 
Monteiuma,  1.   336 ;    rdened, 
u.   ;6,   158;    fupplict  Moutc- 
luma'i  pUct,  ;6,  421 ;    aiouMi 
the  Aiteci    for    the    battle   of 
Otumbi,  113,  137  i    notice  of, 
1 37 ;    diet    of    unBll-poi,    14S, 
i{{:      tucceeded     bj     Guatc- 
moaln,  156 
Cuitlahuac,  Spaniard)  at,  1.  jiS 
Culiniiy  tdence,  Aitec,  i.  366-70 
Currency,  Meiican,  i.  Sz,  379 
Cycles    Aztec,    i.    39,    65,    435; 
PetNin,    435;     Etnucan,   436-, 
wheeU  of,   436 ;    of  the  lunar 
redoning  b;  the  prieiti,  436 ; 
inalogiei  mpecting,  In  the  Old 
■nd  the  New  World,  ii.  3R6-7 

DindnE,  Mexican,  i.  87 

Dante,  i.  37,  418,  430,  470 

Daneo,  Iithmua  of,  i.  ixi,  113, 
'57 i  ii-S* 

Datei,  on  Menon,  i.  65 

Diughten,  couniela  to,  i.  85  {  u. 
401 

Dayi,  Aztec  arrangement  of,  L 
G4-5 ;  hieroglTphica  for,  64  \ 
divinon  of  dvil,  43S ;  coia- 
ddencei  aa  to  the  ugna  of,  ii. 
398 

Dead,  buint,  i.  40,  448 ;  buTud, 
418 ;  carried  off  in  battle, 
153  i  Spaniih,  buried,  161 ;  un- 
buried  during  the  aiege,  Ii.  171, 
179,  191;  buried,  193  J  coin- 
cidencea  ai  to  the  olMequiei  of 
the,    390.     Su    Funeral    Cere- 


26 ;    infficted  on  aoldien,  17  ; 

two  1001  put  to,  bf  a  Teicucan 

prince,  31 
Defaulten  liable  to  ilaveiy,  i 
Ddtlea,  Mexican,  i.  37-9,  45,  46, 

7c,  77,80,  384,  416.    Stt  Huit- 

lUopotcUi,  Idoli,  Quetialc   "' 

»Hi  TeicatUpoca 
DelaSeld'a  Antiquitiet,  map  in,  ii. 


i.  416,  4JOi  457 


□enon,  1-411 
DerU,  Medcai 

ii.  389,  459 
Diaiy  of  Con^  loat,  li.  1 15 
Dial,  Bemal,  i.  4671   ii.  170,  343, 

375,416,419,431,436.449 
Dial,  Juan,  the  licentiate,  i.  166, 

2'7.387,409i  II.  II 
Dikei,  ii.    181-1.     Sa  Ciuiewajn 

taii  Bnachei 
Dlodorua,  L  446 
Diicorery,  i.  75,  iii ;  progreaa  of, 

b7  the  beginuing  of  ^e  rdgn  of 

Cbarlei  V.,   ill;    catboUc  and 

proteitant  viewi  ai  to,  307-8 ; 

pragretl   of,   under    Cortil, 

31a,  3*4.  319.  363 
Diihei  of  Monteiuma,  i.  366-7C 
Divine  book,  I.  434 
"       alic  mannen  of  the  Aiteca, 


Domini 


113,3 


inddencea     with     No^'a, 

rain  of  Huebuetoca,  1.  358 
Diawbridgea,  Mexican,  I.  336, 359 ; 

U.(8 
Dretden  Codei,  i.  6t ;  Ii.  388 
Dreuei  of  Altec  warrion,  i.  ,    , 
owla  embroidered  on,  416 ;   of 
Chololani,  191 ;  oi  Altec  chief*, 
J34  i  of  Monteiuma,  J36,  366  \ 
li.  78;   of  Meiicani,  1.  375-6; 
ii.  69,   107 ;    of  Indian  ^liea, 
'S9 
Drought  at  Teicuco,  I.  351 
Drum,  the  Tlaacatan,  i.  150 ;   the 
huge  Meiican,  381  ;  ii.  105  ;  of 
the  wir-god,  lounded   for  the 
■acrifice  of  Spanlardi,  163 
Ducat,  i.  4j6 
Duero,  Andrea  de,  i.  13S,  143;  iL 

14,31,^1,40,71.  "34. '49 
Dupau,    1.438;     11.    381,    463; 
on    Mencan    took,   464;     on 
antediluvian  buildinga,  465 
Duponceau,  P.  S.,  ii.  460,  461 

476 


Djea,  and  dye-woodi,  Meseao,  L 
81,  113 

Eirtbenware,  Altec,  i.  81 
Earthquake,  Altec  ajTmbol  for,  L 

f 

Eehptei,  Aztec  knowledge  aa  to,  t. 
69 

Educaaon,  Aitee,  L  51,  8^,  385 ; 
for  the  prof^on  of  bienfgly- 
phical  pamting,  (9 ;  the  councQ 
of  miuic  virtuiflf  1  board  of ' 
95 ;  of  the  Teicucan  roya 
houiebold,  1 01 

EgTptiani,  templei  of,  L  431  ; 
hieragljrphio  of,  56}  Sothic 
period  of,  437 ;  Sophodea  on 
the,  439;  addrcaaei  to  their 
^8*  ^7  prieata,  loi ;  their 
repreaentitiona  of  the  hamaa 
fr«ne,  ii.  39J 

Emenlda,  Mencan,  UK  of,  i.  80  ; 
one  of  the,  tent  to  Spain,  il.  314; 
given  by  Cort^  to  hit  tecond 
wife,  451 

Emperor,  I  zi,  4J7 

Era,  the  Meiican,  i.  65 

Eicalante,  Juan  de,  L  119-30,  Z31, 
3 'J.  39».  391 

Eicobar,  i.  197  ;  ii.  83 

Eacudero,  Juan,  I.  136,  zi8 

Ettatei  heid  by  Aitec  noble*,  i.  az 

Eitrada,  ii.  348-51 

Eitrada,  Maria  de,  ii.  1177 

Ettre!la,i.449,4si,4S3,       , 

Etruacani,  cydea  of  the,  i.  436 

Euchariit,  rite  analagaut 
ii.  3B8 

Euripidea,  ii.  ^58 

Eve,  Altec  comcidencea  at  to,  iL 
387 

Everett,  Edward,  11.  466 

Faira,  i.  64,  81,  83,  z8o,  378.  S*« 
Maitet 

Faliehood,  a  ca|Htal  offence,  L  95 

Famine  in  Mexico,  ii.  Z47,  Z48, 
164,  z6S,  171-1 ;  at  Honduraa, 
3*3   , 

Fani,  given  by  MontCEunU,  i.  459 

Farfan,  ii.  38 

Feither-woik,  mantlea  of,  for 
tribute,  L  zS,  414;  worn  bj 
warrion,  ]i ;  manufacture  of, 
8z ;  made  by  the  royal  houte- 
hold  of  Tezcuco,  loi ;  given  to 
Cortia,  101,  186,  Z08, 175,  313, 
45(| ;  worn  by  Tlaicalant,  ii.  1 59 

Ferdinand  and  latbella,  i.  1 1 9 

FeitiTak  for  ddtie*,  i.  38,  45,  70 
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Fiver.     5«VomiM 

FigunDTC  wiicbi^  i.  56.  Su 
HJerDglnhici 

Firc-amii,  1.  163,  i6i ;  u.  Iii;,  ijo 

Firei  alwiji  buniing,  i.  45,  190, 
381,385 

Fint-fnuu,  L  43 

Fuh,L  330,36; 

FUnunga  in  Spun,  i'  Ito 

Fkuliug  gardeiu,  oi  cbinamfai,  i. 
317,  334,  j;S.    Stt  Cirdeai 

Flowen,  fondiictt  for,  L  loo,  191, 
3ZI,  37S I  io  the  Iztipalipin 
gardnu,  319 

Folii,  L  417 

FoDKCi,  Juin  Rodrignei  At, 
fiibop  of  BuTgiM,  noticet  of,  i. 
Zil ;  u.  16 ;  hu  hoitility  to 
Columbui,  to  hii  (on,  and  to 
Coit*«,  1^  IS*,  319-10}  eier- 
tioni  of,  (giinit  Cortii  and  hi> 
envoT*,  16,  iiS,  31;,  31! ; 
0t4en  Cort^  to  Spila  for  tnal, 
149;  pTocuia  the  puong  of 
DTdnuiicn,  119,  31s  I  inter- 
dicdon  of,  3 17-S ;  end  of  lit 
iaflueiice,  3 19 ;  hu  deatb,  319 

Forlndden  fnut,  the,  i.  439 

Foreitt,  i.  13,  106,  138,  311.  Sii 
Fuel 


plf^  4191 
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473 ;  MoateiuDu'i,  36CJ  it 
Hoiitepee,  ii.  19S.  Sit  Float- 
ing Gitdeni 

Gti^t,  Frederico  de,  i.  47a 

Gibbon,  Edwird,  L  461 

Girli,  Munwli  given  to,  L  85 ;  ii. 
40;      . 

GUdiitonil  ucrificu,  u  430 

GIm  lent  to  Moateiumi,  i. 

Gold,  tribute  of,  i.  iS,  ti 
to  be  found  In  temple 
traffic  with,  Si; 
worked  in  Cuba,  1x5,  137; 
curiouilf  wrought  ipedmen)  of, 
from  Yucatan,  116;  pUcei  of, 
given  to  Grijalvi,  iz6 ;  trade 
for  omament*  and  Teweli  of, 
118;  detpatched  to  Spain  bj 
Veluquei,  iiSi  Spaniih  derirc 
of,  .60,  i6j,  171,  jisi  ii. 
7i  given  to  Corti*  by  Teuht- 
lile,  i.  173 ;  pretented  bj 
Monteiuma,  186,  loi,  ]II,  313, 
3«.  34*.  4S9i  nlinqulrfied 
bj  tbe  conqueton,  114 
•ent  b7  Cortit  to  Spain, 
four  loadi  of,  offered  at  a  bribe 
to  Cortji,  313  i  worn  hj  Moni 
iDmi,  336;  teat  by  Moni 
luma  to  the  Caitilian  wvereign, 
ii.    4-!  ;     conipi 


I,  of  Aitea, 

'■  **  ... 

Francucm  ftian,  u.  317 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  1.  443 
French  atradtie*,  L  309 
Fruit  tno,  not  allowed  in  Monte- 

luma'i  prdent,  i.  476 
Fuel,  on  gathering,  L  106 
Funeral  ceremonio,  Altec,  i.  40 ; 

for     NeuhutlpiUi,     115.     Sti 

Dead 
Funeral  pilea,  i.  44S  ;  of  arm),  399 
Future  hfe,  Aztec  view*  of,  L  39 

Galindo,  Colonel,  ii.  46; 
Gallatin,  Albert,  iL  466 
Oallejo,  Don  Pedro,  ii.  415 
GalveK,  caitle  of,  L  365 
Gama,  Antonio,  L  73,  431,  43a, 

43J-7.  43* 
Gaming,  ■■  407 ;  u.  9,  t6o 
Cante,  Pedro  de,  convent  by,  iL 

3»i 
Gauntlet,  run  by  Snniudt,  1.  4^ 
Garay,  FnndKO  de,  i.  119 1   u- 

'49 
Gatdeni  of  plantt,  U  79 ;  of  leta* 


4'5! 


chain),   lo,   103;    effect  of  the 
arrival  of,  ii    "     ' 

of,  on  the  evacuation  of  Mexico, 
■°3>  (<9>  417  ;  ^v^  'or  mai 
bread,  419;   cannon  of,  tent 
Spain,  44S )     carried   to    Spi 
by  Cottit,   3;i;    drawn  from 
Tehuantepec   by   Cortts,   363. 
&(Treanire 

Golfo  Dolce,  u.  343 

Gomara,  Frandaco  Lopei,  de,  u 
"S.  430.  4SO.  4S»i  "■  "5. 
i70>34°.4to,4a3.  4S'.4« 

Gooda,  lale  and  trantpottation  of, 
i.8j 

Govei 


»87 

Grado,  Alonio  de,  1.  406 
Graoariei,  L  19,  77 
Crijalva,  Juan  de,  i.  iiS,  117-S, 

140,  144,  149.  '«>,  183 
Grijalva,  river  of,  i.  tl6,  IjS 
Coadaloupe,  iL  354 
Guatemala,  ii.  331,  398 
477 


Cuatemoiin,  Monteiuma'i  nep- 
hew; Tecuichpo,  wife  of, 
ii.  98,  ij6,  189,  44^;    elected 

emperor,  ij6;  niUiet  for  de- 
fence of  hit  capital,  1  j6  -, 
miiuoai  to,  178,  186 ;  hit 
animotity  to  the  Spaniard!, 
186;  bia  application  to  Tanga- 
pan,  433 ;    Cortb'  denre  of  an 


the  recovery  of  Chatco,  1995 
to  relieve  Xochimilco,  11 1 ;  bit 
policy,  113,  243  i  proflert  to, 
149,  26S,  2801  effect  of  hit 
machinationi,  z66 ;  oundl 
called  by,  169  ;  hit  palace,  271 ; 
decline!    meeting    Cortit,    iSi, 


etcape. 


1S4-5 )  captured,  2S7;  inter- 
cedei  for  bu  wife  and  followen, 
1S7  i  hit  interview  with  Cort<*, 
189;  torture  of,  310,  316, 
318;  regarded  at  a  rebel,  336; 
eiecuted,  337  ;  remarb  on,  337 

Gueraia,  Narvaei'i  envoy  to  San- 
doval, ii.  11  ;  Cort^'  reception 
of,  23  i  hit  relum,  14 ;  envoy  to 
Cort*^  31,  31 

CuU  of  California,  iL  311,  363; 
penetrated  by  Ulloa,  365  {  oiled 
Sea  of  Cort^  366 

Gulf  of  Mexico,  i.  111,415 

Gunpowder,  a.  154,313 

Cunt.     Set     Cannon     anJ     Fire- 


J«4 

Hanging    gardeni,     i.      101.     Stt 

Floatmg  Cardent 
Hardy,  Lieutenant,  ii.  ^6x 
Haremi,  royal,  i.  98,  311,  366 
Hatuej  on  Spaniardt  and  heaven, 

L114 
Havana,  1.  449;   tbe  armada  at, 

145,    148 1     order*    retpecdng 

Cort^  at,  148.    Stt  Cuba 
Heaven,  the  Aitec,  L  41S ;    Ha- 

tuey*!  remark  on,  114 
Hedewelder,  John,  i.  416 
Heeren,  A.  H.  L.,  i.  416,  431,  43a 
Helmet,  tbe  Aitec,  L  31  ;    Uled 

with  gold-dutt,  173,  t86 
Hernandez,  Fr.,  i.  101,  439,  443, 

44*!  "-431 
Herodotut,  i.  415,  4x6 
Herrera,  Ant.  de,  L  349,  449,  450, 

45'.  4S3.  473.  475.  47«.  477i  "■ 

4KI,  4»7.  430 
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Hiddguu,  privilege*  of  the,  : 
437 

Hitmglj^liica,  i.  jj ;  EgTpnaa 
and  Akttc  compiKd,  i.  55-S  j 
iL  39^ ;  chicfl?  rtpraenntiTc 
among  the  Meiicuu,  i.  58  i 
of  the  Mendow  Codoi,  61  { 
of  the  Diefden  Codei,  6a ;  iL 
196 ;  on  bterpRting,  i.  £1 ; 
u.  391  \  In  the  luiui  ailendir, 
i.  (^ ;  of  the  Altec  olendu, 
iL  J90-1-    S«  P«intiogi  _ 

HicTonrmite  commiMioii,  i.   1*3, 

High-prieitl,   Altec,   i.   41 ;     ii. 

9*.  "5S  .     . 

HupuuoU,  Lu  Cuu  m,  1.  110-z  ; 

detpilcbei  to,  by  Coitii,  i$i; 

detenlion  of  Cort*t  at,  ii.  j6o-i 
Holfuin  oiptum  Guitemoim,  ii. 

lBS-6;  quicreli  with  Sindonl, 


»53.»S7  ^     .. 

Hone,  homage  to  the,  u.  341 

Honet  in  Coittf  expedition,  1. 
149  i  MotilU,  iL  158  i  lar^^ — 
of,  at  Tabuco,  i.  161  i  Ic 
at  TlMcala,  147,  ijo-i  i  buried, 
i;i;  iH  wounded,  161;  give 
out,  167;  efiecl  of,  it  M(— -- 
340;  Aiteci  ding  to,  iL 
eaten,  118-9;  '"*''  '"PP'T  •>'> 
150J  Ion  of,  at  the  general 
atMult,  ajS.    &(  Cavilr}' 

Ho«pitiU,i.3»,i79         ,   . 

Houn,  utiologicd  (jmboU  for, 
iL  387 

Houubold   godi,   L  39;   broken, 

Huaeachula,  ii.  144.  &*  Quauh- 
quechollan 

HuaMepec,  ii.  197,  105 

Huehuetoca,  i.  358 

HuBJotlipui,ii.  130 

Huiiotiinco,  1.  S8 

Huitnlopatchli,  the  Meiican 
Man,  L  38,  383;  iL  83,  86, 
*37.  »59.  16*  ,      ^ 

Huitxilopotchh'i  temple,  human 
ncrificet  at  (he  dedicatioD  of  it, 
L  18,  49;  »hei  of  Neuhual- 
pilU  in  ^e,  448 ;  Spaniaidt 
there,  341 ;  cathedral  on  ita  lite, 

341. 357.3791  "■  3";  ™ti^ 

\>j  Coitit,  1.  3S0-1  i  deicnbed, 
380  i  ii.  84  i  view  from  it,  L 
3B1 ;  Cbriittan  chapel  in,  iL 
II,  ;o,  85 ;  Meiicuu  quittered 


in,  S3 1  •tonned,  S4-6 ;  funenl 
PTre  <j,  86 
Human  lacrificca  at  the  iniCalla- 
don  of  monarchi,  L  11,  49,  51, 
17S  i  of  prinnert,  17,  30,  3a, 
49 )  to  Huitiilopotcfali,  38  ;  ii 
a6o  i  at  the  ^eiali  of  the 
rich,  i.  40 ;  at  confeoioD  ani 
abulutioD  418 ;  origin  of,  ii 
Aoahuic,  46-8  ;  of  women,  48 
extent  of  49, 45a  ;  meaturet  fo 
proeunng  victimi  for,  49 
mfluence  of,  on  the  Aiteca, 
50,  ji  ;  ii.  u8  \  compared  with 
the  Inquiutian,  ;o;  volun- 
taij,  ;  I ;  at  the  M"'<liT'g  of  the 
new  file,  71  ;  of  Maitb,  93  j 
by  Neuhualcoyotl,  logj  Neia- 
hiulcoyotl'i  ideal  retpecting, 
108-9:  at  the  obtequiet  of 
Nizahuaipilli,  448 ;  at  the 
Ilia  de  lot  Sicrifidoi,  117  ;  not 
offered  at  Coiumel,  ij6;  of 
Chriinani  wrecked  at  Yucatan, 


"57  i     " 
Monteauma,    178-,     1 


neat  Vera  Crui,  199;  ncdnu 
for,  demanded  of  the  Totonau, 
Z04;  among  the  TIaKilana, 
344;  of  captive!  in  theAitcc 
and  TlaKiliD  win,  144  ;  Cem- 
poallan  envoyi  aeiied  for,  149  { 
fruiti  and  flowen  initead  of, 
288;  number  of,  at  Cholula, 
290  \  al  children,  393  ;  promise 
from  Monteiuma  rapectiDg, 
409 ;  of  Spaoiatd),  ij.  86,  107, 
158,  163-6,  213,  260,  263,  273  i 
among  the  Mongoli,  390.  S« 
Cannibaliam  nii  Piiaonen 
Humboldt,  map*  of,  i.  410 ;  on 
the  extent  of  the  A2lec  empire, 
419;  on  the  extent  of  Acahuac, 
410 ;  OD  the  Altec  coamogony 
and  that  of  Eutem  Ana,  417 ; 
OD  the  Altec  anoilt,  431;  on 
the  Dieaden  Codex,  433;  on  the 
publication   of   Aitt 


438) 


.   439  ( 


nlk  among  the  Aileci,  441 ; 
on  diieatei  in  Mexico,  L  45J ; 
on  the  volcano  Oriiabi,  458 ; 
on  the  Cofre  de  Peroti,  462 ; 
on  the  mound  to  Quetxalcoatl, 
468 ;  on  Montana'!  aiccnt, 
47a ;  identifiei  localitiea,  474 ; 
on  the  dnin  of  Huehuetoca, 
475  i  on  the  comparative 
quandtiea  of  lilver  and  gold, 
478 


iS9» 


ii.  4tS;  on  the  pynmidi  of 
Teotihuacan,  427 ;  on  the 
avenue  to  Iitapalapin,  436  ;  on 
Mexican  languaget,  460 1  on 
the  colour  <A  the  aborigine*, 
46a 

Humming-bird!,  1.  361 ;  iL  387 

Hymn!.    S«  Srag* 

Idol!,  u  t^  211  i  iLS6,  342 
Immortally.    Sa  Future  Life 
iDcenie,  L  204,  373,  344 
lacenHng  of   Huitiilopotdli,   iL 

5° 
India,  L  426 
Indian  alliet,  L  248-54) 

16a,  167,  18;,  l^y  262-3,  *^si 

3JO 
Indians,    Altec*    and,    difier   io 

domestic  manner*,  1.  87  )  ttfar- 

comminon  respecting,  123 ; 
held  in  sUvei7  tlut  they  may  be 
Christianised,  123 ;  IJs  Casas 
iniiilB  opon  the  entire  freedom 
of  the,  113 ;  treatment  of,  at 
Cotumel,  i;i  i  fight  the 
Spaniards,  at  Tabasco,  158-9; 
at  Ceutls,  162;  interview  with, 
at  San  Juan  de  Ulna,  16S-9; 
aid  the  Spaniards,  172 ;  on  the 
dviliutiDn  of,  zai-3 ;  taken 
by  Spaniirds,  aj;  -,  find  Spanish 
newcomen   to   be   enenues   of 


old,  ii. 


IS 


Infidelity,  i.  470 
Inquintian,  L  ;i,  52 
Intemperance,  1.  26,  87 
Intercalation  among   the  Aitecs, 

»■  64-5.4361   Peiriin,43Sj   iL 

39' 
Iron,  u  79  i  iL  395. 399 
Imgition,  1.  ^,  a38 
Irving,   WaahingMn,   L   453 ;     ii. 

446 
Isla    de    lot    Saenficios,    i.    127, 

168 
Israelites,  L  73,  386  ;  iL  389 

Itioctn,  iL  146 

ludi,  i.  80,  »S7 

Iiclilxochitl,  ion  of  Neathualpilli, 
L  180,  1S5,  4it;  iL  167-70, 
177-8,  20a,  239,  241,  263 

Ixthliochitl,  the  historian,  on  the 
extent  of  Anabuic,  i.  410 ;  on 
feudal  chiefs,  423 ;  on  halts  of 
justice  and  judgment*  in  Tei- 
cuco,  423  ;  on  the  cfcles,  427  ; 
OD  sacnfices  at  the  dedication  of 
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Index 


the  temple  of  Huitdlopotchli, 
43a ;  on  meaniiet  for  procniing 
nctiiiu,  431 ;  on  the  dinne 
book,  434 ;  uuice  of  the 
mateiult  of  hii  worio,  445 : 
tnniUtion  by,  of  a  poem  of 
Nenliuilcoyotl,  >•  96 ;  on  thi 
populadan  of  Teicuco,  L  44J 
on  lodiiD  andquitia,  447 , 
tui  cbancter  of  Neuhuilcoyoti, 
ii.  lit;  on  Nenhualpilli'i 
punMhment  of  hii  wife,  i.  44S ; 
account  of,  and  of  hi)  whcingi, 
1 1 5  ;  on  the  manacic  by  Alnr- 
ado,  ii.  41 9  i  on  I  itatue  of 
^e  Sun,  4^)  ■uthorit)'  far 
Tecocol,  433;  on  the  reuue 
of  CoTlii  1^  a  TUkiIui  ctuef, 
441 ;   on  the  Toltec  migration, 

Iitaccihuatl,  i.  290,  316,  319;  u. 

litiei,  ii.  450 

btipalapui,  i.  3za;  gardeni  of, 
3it-|o;  ii.  17S;  nek  of,  ii. 
i78-li{  Sandond'i  expediuon 
againtt,   116,    131.    Su   Cuit- 

IiUpalipin  cauwiny,  i.  jzS,  331, 
358  i  li.  214,  233,  235,  240,  243, 


I-  334 


Jacapichtla,  iL  198 

Jalap,  !.  46a 

Jauhtepec,  ii.  205 

JeweU,    i.     371,    448;      ii.    314, 

3Sl 

Jewi.  Su  Itraelitei 
odget,  Altec,  i.  13  i  in  Teiioco, 
2],  24 ;  coUunooi  of,  puoiib- 
■bie  with  death,  24 ;  detiili 
rapeedng,  13-4  {  Montauma 
trie*  the  inte^Cy  of,  179 ; 
twelve,  at  the  Medcui  maike^ 

iulun,  Sect  burned  by,  L  461 
ulian,  year,  i.  436 
Juite,  Juan,  iL  187,  419 

Kingt,  Egyptian,  i.  21,  42* 
Kiogiborough,  Lord,  L  53,  61,71, 

73.  433. +34,438;  i'-4;7.4S9 
Knighthood,  L  30,  242  i  ii.  I J3 
ICnotted  itriogi,  i.  ;9 

Lud,  icrenuei  from,  L  iS  ;  held 
in  common,  424 ;  for  the  nuin- 
tenaaee  of  pnnt),  43 ;  Cholulan 
niltJTation  of,  291 


L*nfuaga  in  Anahuac,  L  63,  , 
TUa^lan,  143  {  on  coinddenco 
at    to,    in    the    Old    and    New 
Wodd,  iL  391-1;  Indian,  391 ; 
Othomi,  392  ;   Con,  393 

Lm    Caaai,    Bartolomt    de,    on 
human  uoificea,  L  430 ;    pro- 

protecti  the  native!  of  Cuba, 
114;  on  theceniureof  Grijalvi, 
4;o;  on  Cort^  aad  VeLatquei, 
144,  14S  ;  on  the  e^mology  ol 
aidvkta^  451;  diari^  and 
friendihip  fot  the  Indiana,  221, 
453  \  on  proclamation  at 
Tabuco,  454 ;  battle  of  Ceutla, 
4S4i  on  gettutea,  4;5  i  account 
of,  and  of  bit  writingi,  L  120-;  ; 
"    '  'I  with  ilaveiy. 


♦*»  .  ... 

Litrobe,  hit  deienptiont,  1-  419) 
on  calendar-tlone,  441 ;  de- 
•ciibei  two  batbi,  446;  on 
antiquiciei,  447 ;  on  Tacuba, 
ii.  416  ;  on  the  interpoiition  of 
the  Virgin,  427 ;  dcteribet 
canty  in  a  pyramid.  III 

Law  of  honour,  the  Aitec,  L 
431 

Lawt,  Altec,  i.  13 ;  military 
codei  of,  i.  31 )  iL  160-1  \ 
Neiahualcoyotl'i  code  of,  L  94 

Lead,  fmiii  Taaco,  i.  79 

LegiiladTe  power,  i.  »3 

Leon,  Juan  Velatquez  de,  joint 
Corlh,  i.  144  ;  at  Tabitco,  162  j 
in  itoni,  197  \  at  Tlaicala,  182  ; 
aida  in  leiiing  Monteiuma,  393, 
397  i  guardi  him,  39S ;  to 
plant  a  colony  at  Coatiacualco, 
416;  charged  with  puiiolning, 
u.  8-9  ;  joint  Cortci,  25-6,  iS  ; 
fidelity    of,    41,    4{,    418 : 


Mexico,  104;  IdiUed,  ii;~4 
Leon,  Luii  Ponce  de,  iL  349 
Uttert,  i.  203,  31;,  3j8,  340,  397, 

3991  il.  27,  116 
Llorente't  Life  of  Lat  Citaa,  1. 

226 

Lopei,    MartiD,    ihip-builder,   i. 

407;  iL  112,  147,1(4,188 
Lord't  Suppet,  rite  like  the,  ii. 

Loreniana,     1.     424;     u.     422, 


Luctetiui, 
il.  34.  «o4 


44! 


Miiie,  i.  78 
Malinch;,  L  284.  Sit  Marina 
Malinche,  the  mountain,  i.  280 
Mankind,  origin  of,  in  America, 
iL  183-4  ;  two  great  familiea  of 
inAmerici,  3S5.  SnAboriginei 
Manuiciiptt,  tciicity  of,  among 
the  Tidteci,  L  410;  materiali 
of  the  Mexican,  J9 ;  their 
ihape,  60;  dettruction  of, 
60-1 ;  collected  at  Mexico  and 
periahed,  61,  88;  Mendoaa 
Codei,  61  )  Dreiden  Codei, 
61 ;  with  interpretationi,  434 ; 
the  Teoamoitli,  or  dirine  book, 
434  ;  EttreQa't,  453  ;  collection 
of,  by  Vega,  ii.  +03 
Marina,  or  Malindie,  a  female 
•lave  and  interpreter,  L  169; 
ii.  341;  Cortfa  and,  L  1701 
Don  Martin  Cortit,  ton  of, 
170;  ii.  341;  interprett,  L 
201,  204  \  ditcoTcra  Tlatcalin 
ipiet,  270 ;  Cortit  called  Malin- 
tzin  from,  284;  ii.  86,  SSj 
ditcovera  contpiracy,  L  193 ; 
interpreter  between  Cort^  and 
Montexuma,  341,  34J  \  unet 
Monteiuma  to  go  to  Spaniah 
camp,  397)  findi  out  Cuitla- 
hua,  ii.  421 ;  interpret)  Cortit' 
addrtaa,  %b\  in  the  retreat  from 
Mexico,  lit;  at  Chalco,  203  i 
the  interriew  between  Cortta 
and  Guatemotin,  188 ;  meett 
her  mother,  341  ;  marriage  of, 
341 
Maiket,  Mexican,  >.  376  j  doaed, 

ii.  S3 
MarqucM  of  Oaiaca,  iL  356 
Marriage,   i.    17,   85,   104,   iBi, 

''^  .      .. 

Martin,  Bemto,  u.  if 
Martin  of  Valencia,  li  327 
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lanxca,  cacique  of  Tlatcala,  1. 
261  i  ii.  47,  130,131,135,140, 
"4*,  "51.  35* 
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Mudi,  Tcpute  empire  be- 
queithcd  to,  I  91  i  hii  treat- 
meat  and  jeiloiur  of  Niuhuil- 
eoiratl,  91 ;  opprcMioni,  93  ] 
CDnquered  and  MCti&ccd,  9] 

Mecbuiiad  uti,  Aitec,  i.  79- 
Si 

Mechoietn,  ii.  310,  314,  387 

Medellin,  ii.  314,  347 

Medicinal  pUnU  in  Mexico,  i, 
36s 

Melancboly    night,    u.    105,    116, 

Melchorejo,   iDterpieter,   i.    151, 


Mcrcbindiie,  i.  Sx-4 

MeanaK,  the  wordi  Mexico  and, 

ii.  389 
Metaji  in  Itliao  and  Mexico, 

MeiicD,  intemt  and  importance 
of,  i.  9  i  indent  and  modem 
extent  of,  9-10;  climate  and 
ptoducti  of,  lo-i  3  i  primiOTC 
ricci  of,  14 ;  ii.  393 ;  le^iUtive 
power  in,  L  21 ;  predicliDni  and 
prodigiea  connected  with  the 
downM  of,  113,  i3i-3,  i°7, 
310;  iL  16S,  169;  on  the 
colonitalion  of,  by  Iiiaelitet, 
i.  ^3;  apathy  of,  teapecting 
antiquidet,  447;   Unguagei  of, 

"■  39'  .  .  . 
Mexico,  tKj,  ntiution  of,  1.  14  1 
called  Teaochticlan,  16  ;  aetlle- 
ment  ol  the  Aiteca  at,  16  {  map 
of,  referred  to,  i.  19,  41* ; 
imagei  ipread  throughout,  So ; 
Spaniah  route  to,  jij)  Gru 
new  of,  b]F  the  Spanianlt,  310; 
•een  from  litapalapan,  ^30 ; 
entrance  of  the  Spaniard!  into, 
331-7;  environi  of,  334; 
•trecD  in,  340-1,  359;  popula- 
tion of,  340,  360  i  companion 
of  andenC  and  modem,  3;7,  361, 
476  ;  deKriplion  of,  357,  376  ; 
Tiew  of,  from  (he  great  temple, 
3S1-1 ;  inaurrection  in,  ii. 
4,;,  49,  JO,  58  ;  Cottea  re-enten, 
49  ;  maincre  there  by  Alvando, 
51  ;  anault  Spiniih  quarter* 
at,  66 ;  (ired,  71  ;  itorming 
of  the  great  temple  at,  Bj-6 ; 
evacuation  of,  by  the  Spaniard!, 
91,  101-],  IC4;  Cuitlahua' 
■et*  then  after  the  evacuation 


137 ;  Guatemoiin'i  mea 
for  defending,  1 56 ;  Kcond 
eipeditiDn  to,  1 61 ;  recon- 
noitred,  190,  toi,  »6)  tiege  of, 
115,  129-30 ;  anaulti  on  the 
cauaewaya  of,  234-$ ;  famine 
io,  "4, 147,  250, 168,  271,  271  i 

there,  z;i,  257  i   deitniction  of 
building)  at,  167-8,  278 ;  w 

282 ;  lait  lauult  on,  1S3-J  { 
tempeit  there,  192 ;  pttrific 
lion  of,  291-3  j  remaria  on  I 
con<]ueit  of,  196-A  ;  rebuitding 
of,  213-4,  J'!.  311;  popula- 
tion for,  31]  ;  diiturbancei  in, 
346 ;  deierted  to  viait  Cortd 
u  To™-,  j«. 

Military  inttitutioni,  Aitcc,  1. 
29-31 

Milk,  ii.  399 

Minca  and  Minerali,  i.  79 ;  ii.  ]l8, 

!'!       .       . 
Mimoaariea,  li.  326-7,  346,  369, 

Mitla,     tuiiu     of,     i.     480;     ii. 

Mixtecapan,  li.  141S 

"     utic  inatitutiani,  ii.  459 
:y,  i.  81.     St*  Camacj 

Montana,  FranoKO,  i.  Ji8 

Montejo,  Ftancitco  de,  1.  161, 18S, 
193,  196,  103  i   ii.  333 

Montejo  and  Puertocairero,  mii- 
non  of,  to  Spain,  i.  216 ;  touch 
at  Cuba,  ai6 ;  iL  ij;  pto(e~ 
cuted  before  the  Royal  India- 
Home,  I ;  ;  treatment  of,  by 
Charla  V.,  16,  17;  bfluence  of 
Fonaeca  againit,  16-17 

Monteleone,  duke*  of,  i.  344 ;  iL 
3"-J.  373 

Monterey,  1.  4SS  ;  11.  447 

'lonteiuma  II.,  L  20,  431  baa- 
rehef  of,  dettroyed,  81,  365; 
the  orthography  of,  i.  45J  \ 
meiaage  to,  by  Cortii,  173 ; 
accounti  of,  ijj,  235-6,  284-5  ; 
ii.  94  \  meaning  of  the  word, 
i.  455  ;  iL  4 ;  hii  coronation, 
i.  17S  ;  benevolent  and  rcligioui 
acta  of,  179)  hatred  of,  17^, 
«a-3i  31S.  31*.  373-4;  princi- 
pal caute  of  hit  calamitiet,  i. 
180-t ;  rcaurrection  and  warn- 
ing of  hia  niter,  4;e  ;  diimayed 
at  the  landing  of  Spaniard!, 
480 


1S3  ;  aendi  preaenta  and  forbida 
Cortia'  approach,  184-7,  459  i 
exactionj  of  the  Totonaca  by  hit 
tai-gathertra,  202  {  hit  eflorti 
to  lubdue  the  TIatcilani,  245  ; 
invitei  the  Spanlardi  to  Mexico, 
184  i  treacheroua  embauy  from, 
to  the  Spaniard!  at  Cholula, 
292-302 ;  Spaniardi,  the  hia- 
torian!  ol,  313;  triea  to  bribe 
the  Spaniardi  to  return,  323 ) 
welcomei  Cort^  tfaroupi 
Cacama,  325  ;  retpecl  for,  near 
the  capital,  328 ;  hia  viait  to 
Cort^  334-40 ;  Altec  homage 
*^.  336.  337.  34S.  3«-9,  37'-»i 
hi!  penonal  appearance,  337; 
hia  receptioa  of  Cortii  at 
Axayacatl*!  palace,  341 ;  effect 
of  hu  conduct  on  the  Spaniardi, 

343.  j+a,  408-9;  ---- 


of,    with    Cortia,    i 


J43i 

145-8,  409 -.iL  10,94; 
by  Cort^  I.  344 ;  hit  palace, 
M4,  365;  ii.  3"i  wbmiinon 
of,  to  Charie*  V.,  L  348-91  bia 
domeitic  eatabllihment,  366-72 ; 
hi>  wivei,  366 ;  ii.  ^  {  hia 
receptioa  of  Cortb  at  the  great 
temple,  381;  hiitory  of  hit 
aeixure,  395-7;  accompanie; 
Cort*i  to  headquarter!,  J97 ; 
reipect  ihown  to,  39B,  407  ;  hit 
reception  of  Quauhpopoca,  398  ; 
hii  life  in  the  Spamih  quartera, 
407-S  ;  hi!  munificence,  408  \ 
plan  for  [iberadng,  hj  Cacama, 
410;  intercede!  for  Cacama, 
413;  iwean  allegiance,  iL  3; 
hit  gift!  for  the  emperor,  6-7 ; 
parting  ol  Cortti  and,  17  ;  tendi 
a  mcMenger  to  Cortei,  49 ; 
cheda  the  Aiteci  in  an  iuur- 
recdon,  53;  welcomei  Cortb,* 
■cd  it  coldly  received,  54; 
Cuitlahua  choien  luccettor  of, 
56,  113,  137  i  prevailed  on 
to  addrei!  the  AzCeo,  79 ; 
wounded,  79 ;  lait  daya  and 
death  of,  82,  94-6 ;  commendi 
hi!  children  to  Cott^  94-5 ; 
late  of  bii  children,  98,  104, 
115,156,  424,415,  449;  coro- 
paanon  fpr  lum,  98,  loo ;  hi! 
character,  97 ;    retpect  to  lui 


'37.  'SS  i  • 


if,  goei  to  Spain, 


Moon  wonhipped,  L  447 
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Modi,  Fnmcbco  de,  ii.  104,  loS, 

'«! 
MortoD,  S.  G.  ,iL  4;9,  461 
Moidt  imiuted,  L  ii 
Mound  to  Qu«talco>tl,  i.  1S8-9, 

30S-6 
MuDoi,  L  53,  446,  4JO 
Mumy,  C  A.,  i.  41; 
Mjthology,  i.  36,  J7,  114 

Nuoiug  childRn,  L  40  j 
Ntvitt,    Pinfilo    de, 

of  Vduiqun'i  fleet  ■giinit 
CarUi,  iS ;  arriva  at  Sm 
Jiun  de  Ulut,  xo ;  hU  nuiuiioo 
to  SindoTil,  11;  Cottfi'  mii 
non  to  him,  23 ;  Olnedo' 
intercoutft  with,  13-4  ]  ». 
Cempoalla,  14 ;  propoMi  (o 
liberate  Monteiuma,  25 ; 
Cort^  matchea  againit,  15  ;  hi> 
•ununoni  o[  Cortii  to  tur- 
mtder,  19 ;  hit  anoyi  to 
Coit**,  31  ;  np[y  to,  31 ;  pte- 
patadoDi  for  aMauttuig,  31-3, 
34-5 ;  mitchei  to  the  RiTci  oi 
CiDOCi,  31;  hit  Kntiaeli,  35, 
37 1  attacked  and  defeated, 
_  wounded,  38  ;  treatment  of,  b^ 
Cortt«,  40 ;  munnun  uoong  hii 
troopa,  43-4  i  property  taken 
from,  418  ;  mutmiei  amon^  Chf 
.leria  from,  133,  135,  ijo, 
119-11,449;  to  lead  Cartb  foT 
trial  to  Spaui,  149;  proceed- 
ing! in  Spun  in  regard  to,  tiS-9, 
446;  bringi  charge!  agunit, 
Corti!,  317 

Natintia,  utiologen  connilted  at. 
Leg 

Niajirt,  the,  i.  71,  43S 

Nen-  Spain,  Yucatan  called,  i. 
•  1261  early  lettiementa  in,  ii. 
jaj  i  condition  of  the  nativet 
there,  315-6 ;  population  of, 
in  iSio,  447;  airiral  of  Ftan- 
dican  fiiin  in,  317 ;  Royal 
Audience  of,  351,  360;  New 
Royal  Audience  of,  361-1,  363  ; 
riceroy  of,  364 ;  number  of 
language!  in,  391 

Neuhualcoyotl,  efficiency  of,  i. 
'S.  >7.  ?M  P«'T,by,  96-7. 
109-10;  ii.  403  ;  Mexican  code 


I.  414; 


f  the 


name,  58,  448  ;  perwnal  hiitoiy 
and    adTCnnirei  of,  91  {     con- 
quen   Mailla,   94;    four    hi!- 
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toriani  of  the  royal  houie  of, 
445  ;  an  illuiCrioui  baid,  96  ; 
pUe   of   building!   erected   by, 

NeiahuilpiUi, 
hia  treatment  of  hii  guilty  wife, 
44$  ;  ii.  40^  ;  hai  foreboding! 
of  calamity  to  bii  country, 
113,  iSi;  hi!  death,  113,  18  , 
hii  obtequiet,  44S 1  addre*! 
made  b^,  17S  1  ii-  98  ;  pardon- 
a  ion,  ii.  169 

Noble*,  Altec,  i.  11  ;  treacmen 
of  by  Neaahualcoyotl,  94 
their  mansen,  114,  ISJ,  337 
TluclUn,  I.  141 ;  chiTalrou 
act  of  Altec,  14;  ;  Altec,  mee 
Cort^  334  i  bear  Mo&teiuma 
in  a  palaniiuin,  334,  340; 
attend  on  Montezuma,  }66t 
nianacre  of,  ii.  50-1 ;  1 ' 
puted  to  Tlaicala,  139 ; 
Gnatanoiin,  afiS,  180 , 
hundred  hung,  316  ;  accompany 
Cort^  to  Spain,  351 

Northmen  viiit  America,  ii.  45J 


i.«j 


Nufiei,  iL  171 

,     416;  iL  146,313,356 

Obndian,  L  80 

Ocelotl,  iL  460 

Olea,  ChriitoTil  de,  iL  i;^ 

Olid,  ChriitoTal  de,  KDt  m  teuch 
of  GrijalYa,  i.  iiS  ;  joint  Cortia, 
144  i  noticed,  iL  11,  34,  56,  71, 
7S,  104,  log.  111,  116;  de- 
tached to  Quauhquecbollan, 
144;  Sandoval  and,  " 
conncutre!  Mexico, 
CuemiTaca,  log ;  conipiiacy 
igaioit,  110 ;  tAa  poit  at 
Cojohuaean,  116,  130;  hi) 
expedition  toHonduraa,  330; 
detection  of,  33a ;  beheaded, 
3J1 

Olmedo,  Bartolomf  de,  father, 
notice  of,  L  1  ;j  ;  hit  effort!  to 
convert  the  native^  i;j,  166, 
189, 133  ;  inteipoiilion  ij,  137, 
iSi,  383 ;  character  of,  ill, 
183 ;  perform!  nuM,  387 ;  ii.  1 1 ; 
attempti  to  convert  Monteiuma, 
i.  409;  iL  10,  94  i  million 
of,  13-4;  meet!  Cortii,  19; 
goet  againit  Narvaei,  36 ;  >er- 
mon  by,  after  the  nirtendei  of 
Mexico,  ii.  196 ;  lait  yean  of,  313 
ral  tradition,  i.  59,  63 
48  1 


Otdai,  Diego  de,  L  14c  ;  to  rtn- 
lom  Chriitian  captiTei,  134, 
i;6;  attempti  the  aicent  of 
PopocatepeU,  317-8;  fiuta 
Monteiunu  with  Cortfa,  344 ; 
join!  Corlit  at  Tlaicali,  ii,  4$ ; 
chivalroui,  72;  itormi  the 
great  temple,  gf;  at  the 
eracuation  of  Mexico,  104,  107, 

Ordinance!  for  the  goTCnunent  of 
New  Spain,  during  Cortti' 
vice-royalty,  ii.  447 

Orudw,  u  198,  133,  290 

Orteaga,  L  19 

Ortegiiilla,  L  409 ;  n.  12 

OtaheitiiM,  ii.  45  s 

Otomiea,  L  144 ;  ii.  139,  166,  391, 
439 

Otompan,  or  Otumba,  u.  113,  lay. 


131;  iJ 


1.130, 


Oviedo  de  Valdei,  Contala  Fer- 
nandez, L  439;  on  the  Mie  it 
"'t  45^  i  OD  the  gold  and  ulver 
whetii,  4;6;  on  the  device  of 
Tlaicaia,  465  ;  on  Monteiuma 
and  Narvan,  ii.  417 ;  on  the 
aicendency  of  Coit^  40 ;  on 
the  maaucre  by  Alvarado,  ii. 
419;  account  of,  and  of 
hii  wrilingi,  51;  pancgyiitea 
Conts433 

Pacific  Ocean  deicried  by  Notln 
de  Balboa,  L  tug  dncovered 
and  taken  poBemon  of,  ii.  311 ; 
Spaniih  idea!  of  the,  329 

Padilla,  i.  446 

Piinlingi,  hierogly^bical,  made  in 
court,  L  ij  I  chair  for  the  ttudy 
and  interpretation  of,  ij,  62 ; 
Altec  law!  regiitered  in,  16, 
J9;  cydet  of  the  Vatican,  417  ; 
of  Sahigun,  51,  54 ;  feature!  of 
Mexican,  57  ;  colouring  in,  J7  ; 
Altec  and  Egyptian,  compared, 
56-7  i  the  iteordt  made  in,  (9 ; 
connection  of  oral  tiaditiol) 
"ith,  S9,  63 1  education  re- 
ipectiog,  63 ;  Hnoibaldt  on, 
432  ;  deatruction  of,  60 ;  their 
importance,  6a ;  tent  to  Spain, 
2t6  ;  of  Nirviei  and  hii  Beet, 
iL  22 ;  of  the  itoiming  of  the 
great  temple,  421 
Jahice.,  L  97, 101,  341,  344,  J61-I, 
387!  iL  >3i,  »7i,  311-3,  363 
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Conquest  of  Mexico 


Prfenqw,  i.  165  j  u.  354, 3I8, 394, 

39« 
Pinuchne  defuud,  ii.  316 
PuiDco,  L  189  \  ii.  4;,  149 
PipiDUin,  i.  4Sti 
Piper,  L  J9,  414 
P»P7™».  <■  43» 
PcDtitaid]    ud    Teounoitli, 

4J4 
Penn,  I.  415.  43S 
Peru, L  43» 

P(*D  de  oto,  i.  456 ;  11.41; 
Pretquin  Secret!,  u.  360 
PotileDce  >t  Mexico,  li  179,  I9>^ 
Peten,  ii.  340,  341 
PhiloMph;,    mrtbologr    md,    i. 

'*^.        ..  .        . 

Phonetic  wilting  ind  ngni,  l  56, 

58,62,431,433 
Pictui«-wnciii(,  1.  j6,  174-;,  iM 
Pilgrinu  to  Choluti,  i.  iSj 
Pint  from  tbe  igiTC, ' 


137;  nciifice  Sptnitrd*,  160; 
cliecr  Cuieanotm,  i6x;  im- 
■nonlitiet  in,  pnniihed,  317 ; 
UDong  Tartan,  4J9 ;  Medou) 
word  for,  461 
PriMnert  Dnidlj  ncrificnl,  L  17 ; 
ted  Co  nuke,  30,  49-Jo,  150-1 1 

Tabttoui,  taken  1^  Corti*,  i6j  ; 
Altec  ptu  IB  Tclpai.  t»  Spuiiih, 
*93, 196 ;  at  ClwlidaD  nuaocn, 
307 ;  Spaniard)  made,  lod 
•acrificed,  iL  199,  113,  156-S, 
»6o,  174 

'59.. 


Pronnona,   L   y]^ ; 

ii»-9,  14S 
pDerti>ciiTcR>,  Alon 


;;l^ 


454 

Pliia  Major,  i.  440 ;  ii.  jai 

Poeti7,i.  36-7,  113 

Polo,  Marco,  i.  441  ;  n.  459 

Polygamy,  i.  85,  loi,  44* 

Popei,  power  of,  L  ]o8 

Popocatepetl,  L  190,  316-S ;  ii. 
'S*      .. 

Porten,  or  tamama,  L  loj,  ^3l, 
176)  ii.  ai,  13,  118,  154,  lis 

PoTtintl,  Altec,  ij.  464 

Pontonchin,  L  ijS 

Potteiy,  L  81,  2S0,  1S7 

Pojauhtlan,  241,  144 

Pnyen,  i.  37,  41,  53 

Prediccioni  or  forebodingi,  u  39, 
iij,  181-3,  »75.  »»*,  Jio;  u. 
J-4,16^ 

Pneiteuei,  i.  43 

Prieit*,  t.  20;  Altec,  41;  their 
influence,  43,  50,  }S  i  •erricei 
by,  45  i  dutiet  of,  in  regard  to 
educitiaii,  43,  59  ;  maintenance 
of,  43  ;  Altec  and  Egyptian, 
419 ;  on  KCiet  aymbolic  char- 
■cten  by  the,  58,  59;  their 
lunar  redoning,  67 ;  under 
Monteiuma,  181 ;  defend  their 
godi,  III;  cooiulted  by  Tlat- 
calani,  161 ;  dildoK  the  con- 
•piracy  It  Cholula,  196 ;  in- 
ffuence  Aitec  warrion,  iu  85; 
huiled  from  the  great  infoui 


lact   of,   ii 


Pyiamida,  i.  iSS,  305-6 ; 

Quiuhpopoca,  i.  391,  396,  398-9, 

401,403 

QuauhquechoHan,  ii.  144 

QuauhCicUn,  ii.  1  ig,  434 

Quetiilcaatl,  the  god  of  the  air, 
account  of,  i.  38-9,  166-7,  z^S  ; 
temple  to,  ^9,  188-9 ;  fate  of, 
39;  tnditmn  rnpecting,  39, 
tSl  I  it.  4,  169  ;  meaning  of  die 
word,  i.  417 ;  identified  with 
the  apaade  lioniaa,  417,  486; 
with  Noah,  417  ;  helmet  worn 
^Ti  '73  i  temple  of,  at  Mexico, 
38; ;  analogiea  with  Sci^tnie 
■Dggeated  hj,  ii.  j8a 

QniBono,   Antoino    de,    iL   aa 

.56 

Quintero,  Alonao,  i.  130 
Quippu.,  i.  43» 

Rangre,  Rodrigo,  ii.  47 
Raynil,  Abbi,  L  440 
Rebett,  ii.  143,  15S 
Rehnement  among  the  Aiteca, 
84,   1 1 3-4 ;    ifaown  in  council 


munc,  05 
Religion,  1.  417  i    ii. 
Religioui  aerricei,  i. 
Repaitimientaa,  i.    113,   I}!,   137, 

221  i  ii.  315-6,  377 
RenuTcctian        of         Tangapan'i 

Hiter,  ii.  433 
Reabioi,  Paladot,  L  454 
Rerenuet,    i.    »8,    359-60.      See 

Tribute 

i.   118 -, 


Rie  de  Tabaaoo,  L  126,  15S;   ii 

334 
River  of  Banaen,  i.  126,  l6g 
River  of  Canoea,  ii.  33,  35,  36 
RidiertKin,  WilUim,  L  424,  433. 

4S6.457.4S9i  "■4'S.4S°      . 
Roman   Catholic   emuaunion,   1. 

166,  ai2 
Royal  Audience  of  New  Spain,  iL 

351,  36*-!,  J62-3,  364 
Royal  Audience  of  St.  Domiiio,  u. 

19,  II,  152,  119 
Royal  Councit  of  Span,  L  159 
Ruma,  IL  394-s 


Sahigun,  Bemardiao  de,  i.  416; 
account  ol,  and  of  hi*  tlnmnal 
Hittocy,  L  51-4,  64;  mtieed, 
67, 44e^  etc ;  on  Altec  conoaek, 
■L  ^t ;  cited,  421,  428,  432 ; 
DOtice  of,  D.  305 

St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  i.  126,  117,  137 

Sl  Thomaa,  iL  38S 

Salamanca,  Joan  de,  iL  1*7 
Salaiar,  Juan  de,iL  108 
Salt,  i.  245,  i6t,  274,  33» 
Salratiena,  iL  14,  39,  40 
San  Chriatobal,  tl  190 
Sandoval,  Gonaalo,  de,  L  144, 119 
449;     aidi    in    teitiog    Moate- 

Wla  Rica,  406;  noticed,  iL 
21-2,  »s,  30,  37-»,  71,  4"*i  »» 
the  evacuation  of  Mexico,  104, 
I07~8,  ti2;  m  battle*,  125-6, 
146;    commander  at  Teicueo, 

to  Chaico,  183,  197;  tiana- 
port!  biigantiae*,  186-7;  M 
Zoltepec,  1S7 ;  wounded,  198, 
258 ;  miinnderatanding  of 
Cortti  and,  199;  conapiracy 
againat,  210 ;  expedition  againat 
btapalapan,  116,  131 ;  in  the 
aaaault,  151,  157,  170;  hii  viait 
to  Cort^  258  1  detadiment  of, 
to  reduce  colonic),  313,  316; 
hanga  four  hundred  chie^ 
316;  eipedition  to  Honduiaa, 
316;  accompukie)  Cort^  to 
Spain,  351;  death  of,  353 
San  Eativan,  iL  316,  314 
San  Gil  de  Buena  Viata,  iL  343 
San  Juan  de  Ulna,  L  127,  lit ;  i>. 
'.347 


Santa  Crat,  iL  363-4 
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SmU  Marii  de  la  Vitom,  i. 
164 

Saucedo,  i.  >I4 

SiuBure,  M.  de,  L  473 

Sdmce,  iottnimenti  0^  i.  438 ; 
tribunil  for  woib  on,  95; 
coincidciuci  u  ID,  iL  390-1 

Sculpture,  i.  94 ;  IL  J9s 

Scdeno,  L  145 

Segnn  dc  U  Fnmtera,  iL  150 

Sidonli,  Medna,  ii.  341,  354,  37I 

Sicm  ToupUda,  L  1 1 ;  Del  Agiu, 
235 ;  Madte,  13]  (  de  Mal- 
inuie,  190;  iL  154,  411)  De 
In  Pederaalo,  iL  341 

Ketta,  L  3+2,  371, 443 

Siguenu,  Dr.,  u  417 

Silrcr,  L  18,  79,  186;  iL  7,  jji, 
363.  41S 

Sin,  Altec  ongu  of,  u.  3B7,  3S9 

Skin*,  UK  of  human,  iL  431 

SkxU*,  L  49,  J3S,  385:  "■  W-4. 
463 

SlaTcij,  Altec,  \.  17, 19 ;  u.  370 

SliTc*,  ucfificcd,  L  40;  tnffic 
in,  83,  94;  eaten,  S6{  ex- 
pedition for,  tl5,  4491  pTen 
to  Cottie,  iSj,  no;  (cnt  Co 
Spain,  216 ;  owned  bj  Lai 
(^tat,  211;  for  atle,  3771 
bianded,  iL  143,  1S7 ;  hung, 
t6l ;  KTuplei  of  CoTtfa  at  to, 
32J--6,  370 )  exemption  of, 
316 

Smill-poi,  u.  14S,  419 

Soldien,  L  30,  32,  107 

Solii,  Don  Antonio  de,  i.  206,  4S2, 
457 ;  on  MontcEuma'i  oath  of 
illepance,  iL  41 5  ;  onCuitlahna, 
431  \  account  (A,  and  of  hit 
writinga,  iL  301 

SoDgi  and  hymnt,  L  63 

SotUc  period,  L  437 

Southed,  L   33,  438,  46s,  4731 


83 ;    reptOTed, 
.114;   the  title,  457 

Spain  at  the  doK  of  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  Iiabella,  L  119; 
uibtequently,  120-1  g  gold  de- 
•patched  to,  117;  dopatchci 
to,  bj  Cortti,  115,  ti6;  iL 
tjl ;  fnutful  in  hiitorical  com- 
pontian,  iL  59  ;  chinliyin,  no; 
faetion  in,  againit  Cort^  218, 
3"J.  3l6-7<  34^879.  3SO-' 

Spaniard),  traditiont  and  pro- 
digiea,  L  39,  129,  181-2,  273, 


»7S.  31"^  47<  i  »■  3-4,  i68-q 
cavie  of  their  not  being  >Iiin 
b  battle,  L  jo,  254 ;  iL 
fiTDured  by  unguinaiy 
L  43t ;  that  dcwe  of  gold| 
l6s,  172,  186,  2iOi  ii.  173  i 
aided  and  befriended  b7 
Indiana,  L  171-2,  i8j  ;  efiecti  of 
Montexonu'i  gifta  on,  187 
propodtian  to  return  to  Cuba, 
iSS,  193,  19; ;  tickler  and  dii- 
trtated  for  nppHa,  188,  193  { 
tioubla  in  die  camp,  193  )  re- 
inforced, 214 ;  effect  on,  of  tb< 
deatmction  of  the  ihip*,  219; 
fight  Tloolna,  a4«->,  »S9-fio. 
z6l,  2ti3-4;  Ion  of,  253,  z6i ; 
the  killed  are  buried,  '" 
dedaied  to  be  diildien 
Sun,      262;       entet      "Haicala, 

191 ;  on  judging  of  their 
action*,  31a  \  oiled  "  the  white 
god*,"  310;  their  route  to 
Mexico,  31;  ;   eSect  of  Monte- 

348,  408  J    ii'  4 ;    aaiaolied  in 

Merico,  39,  S7-41i  beseged, 
53-4,  ;  ;-6  j  aiaaulti  on  their 
quarteia,  65-6;  itoim  the 
temple,  S3-5  ;  mutiny  among, 
59 ;  at  the  ^  of  Otoncalpolco, 
113  ;  all  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Otumba,  131 ;  cut  ofl,  131, 
1S7 ;      discontent*. 


■33> 


■49i 


1351  lonforccd,  149;  great 
porpoK  of  the,  160 ;  murdered, 
iht ;  quartered  in  Nexahml- 
pilu'*  palace,  167 ;  Cuale- 
nunin'*  description  of  Tanga- 
patan,  433;  capture  Cuema- 
nca,  106  \  captured  and  *acri- 
fictd,  113,  21$,  260,  174;  at 
Cojohuacan,  214;  reinforced, 
217 ;  aecond  aaault  'by  the, 
Z]9  i  their  diitreaio,  243,  250  ; 
joined  bj  alliei,  £47 )  their 
placa  of  lettlement,  324 ; 
general  iUuuon  of  the,  330; 
their  dreadful  march  to  Uon- 
dunu,  333,  334-s 

Spaniard*  under  Namei,  ii.  18, 
19,H.43,  104.  "S 

Spbeto,  Marque**,  i.  72 

Standard,  Aitec  national,  L  31; 
ii.  (9;  of  Tlatcala,  L  257;  iL 
226.    Stt  Banner 

Stan,  wonhipped,  L  447 
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Statue*,  i.  So,  36; 

Stephen*,  John  L,  a.  365,  381,  4S7 

Stone  houtea,  L  125  154,  201,  319, 

315.  3»9.  335 
Stone,    (acrificul,  I.  45,   47  {    II. 

8s,  a6o 
Stone*,  hurling  of,  iL  71,  84,  93, 

198,  103^ 
Strait,  eSoita  tor  diacotering  the, 

iL  329-30 
Suetoniu*,  L  44S 
Sagar-ane,  L   123,  115;    iL  319, 

3*3 
Sull;,  Duke  t^  n.  416 
Sulf^nr,  L  318-9;  iL  154 
Sun,    temple*    to    the,    L    44^, 

plate    repreaenting    the,     186 ; 

cMldren  of  the,   262;    mouif 


the,l: 


D  the,il 


Supentition,  iL  279-80 
Swotd-bladei,  ii.  137-S 
Sword*,  lubttitute*  for,  L  25S 
Sjmbohcal  writing,  L  56 


[64-5  i  convenion  of,  165 
Tabaico,  Rio  dc,  i.  ttfi,  158 ;   ii. 

334 
Tabatco,  (own  of,  l  IJ9,  )6o 

Table,  ceremonic*  at,  1.  85-6 
Tableland,  L  12-13,  H? 
Table*,  hiero^Tphical,  x.  436 
Tactic*,  Altec,  militaiy,  L  31 
Tamerlane  ikulU,  L  478 
Tangapan,  lord  of  Uichuacan,  iL 
43,3 


Tapia, 

57-8,  266 
Tapia,  Chiiitoval  de,  cc 

to   Vera   Ctuii     iL   219,   315; 
bought    off     in    Cutile,    3175 
bring*   charge*   agaioit    Corti*, 
J'7-«     . 
Taragona,  i.  309 

-  "■>-  434 
Ta*co,  L  79;   iL  J13 
Taciui,  Achillea,  iL  460 
~       [atheriit,  L  19  ;  iL  4,  204 
:ol,   cadque  of  Teacueo,  ii. 

Tecuichpo,  iL  98,  156,  289, 449 
Teeth,  L  443 
Tehuantepec,  u.  363 
Telleriano-Remenii*  Codex,  L  430, 

434 
Tempeit,  u.  192 
Temple*,  or  leoolli*,  to  Huittilo- 

potchli,  the  Mexican  Man,  i. 

381    account  of,  41,  44,  429 ; 
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an  the  tcacbingi  of  EgJ^tiin, 
^H  ;  built  by  Nciabuilcojatl, 
to  the  Uukoown  God,  loS ; 
Tottec,  dedicated  to  the  Sun, 
447  j  It  Coiumel,  156;  liflcd 
hj  Alnndo,  it  TUtUaqiiiUpcc, 
2];  ;  oa  tbe  hill  of  Tiompich, 
153, 176-7  ;  to  Qu(tiilcoati,  2S9, 
305-6,  J79  ;  varioui,  at  Cboiuia, 
z39 ;  ii.  117,  3S7 ;  modem, 
OD  the  nte  of  Quetulcoatl'i,  i 


"7i 


F<"Ul,  35,  38-9 ;  It  Popotla, 
111;  oa  the  hill  of  Otoncal- 
polco,  1131  on  1  pynmid  of 
Teolihuacaa,  111 ;  at  Xochi- 
milco,  aii"Z ;  it  Tacuba, 
2l5-€ ;  burnt  \ij  Alvando, 
27] ;  retemblancet  to,  in  the 
S"*.  39t.  395  i  "t  Xochical™, 
J93.  395    . 

Tenejoccui,  li.  464 

Tcaochtitlan,  L  16 ;  called 
Mexico,  16;  the  word,  411, 
474;  proaperity  ind  enlirge- 
meot  oi,  17-.8 

Teoamaitii,  1.  434 

Teotihiucin,  ii.  tio-2 

Tepanea,!.  15-7,  90-1,93 

Tepeica,  u.  150,  132 

Tepeica,  u.  [31,  143,  ijo 

Teptaein  alliei,  ii.  159,  163 

Tepeacani,  ii.  141,  143 

T^echpi 

Tepejija. 
^34 

Tetimdlooui,  ii.  161 

Veuhtlile,  L  171,  171,  176 

Teulei,  ii.  1 18 

TMCotibco,  L    coi-4,   108 
394 

TeiGuouu,  or  Acolhuim,  a 
of  the,  in  Anahuic,  L  15,  90, 
411:  their  character,  15,  51; 
■naulted  and  beaten,  15,  17, 
90;  their  inititutioni,  :to,  12-3, 
114;  the  divine  book  of  the, 
4341  their  dialect,  63,  96,  113; 
their  fidelity  to  young  Neu- 
hualcoyoti,  93 ;  tranifer  of 
their  power  to  die  Aiteci,  113, 
114 ;  tbeii  cinliiatian,  23, 
1 1 3-4 ;  auK  of  their  luperi' 
ority,  1 14 ;  oppoie  Cortfa,  ii. 
123 ;    in  (^>ni*'  teeond  recon- 


3S9i 


:    of 


Teicuco,  iti  utuition,  L  13-14,  i;, 
90  [  iL  177,  178;  requlremenli 
of  [bechieftof,  i.  16;  halka  of 
.5  -,     golden    ige    of, 


pile  of  royil  buildiogi  it,  97, 
101 )  irdiitectuie  of,  104; 
territory  of,  I13,  411 ;  ii- 
97 ;  reception  of  Cott^  tc, 
4^-9;  icate  of  ifiiin  there, 
165-6 ;  Telocol  put  over, 
167;  brigintinel  brought  to, 
186,  100;  muiteting  of  forcet 
at,   224-5  >   reipe<^   to   Cartel 

Teacue^  lake,  i.  331,  341,  357-8, 
407.  47I1  473  ;  u-  '81,  I90-1, 
114,  231-3,  324 

Theatrical  eihibitioni,  i.  63 

Theogony  of  GredB,  L  36 

Thomu  the  Apottle,  i.  427,  46S ; 
iL  3SS 

Thread,  Mexican,  i.  78,  376 

TieriB  caliente,  i.  :□,  lyl ;  ii.  33 

Tiemfrii,  L  11 

Tin,  1.70,  82,  3691  ii.  J23 

Titcala,  1.  250 

Tiacopaa,  or  Ticubi,  i.  17,  445 ; 
ii.  101,  105,  113,  137-8,  192-3, 
19s  i  headquirten  at,  193 ; 
Cort^  at,  215;  conunand  it, 
2161  evicuated,  219 

TliKala,  fictimi  from,  for  lacri- 
ficeg,  i.  431 ;  inimical  to  Monce- 
Eumi  ind  the  Meiicini,  180, 
244,  24; ;  Cortii'  embaHy  to, 
144,  246 ;  hi>  march  cowardi, 
240,  248 ;  lorCificaEion  at  the 
limid  of,  239-40,  241-7 ;  ii. 
1291  fint  tettlement  of,  i- 
141 ;  meaning  of  the  word,  243  ; 
ii.  427 ;  eicenc  ot,  i.  463 ;  in 
population,  464,467 ;  Spaniard) 
enter,     278 ;     deicribed,    279 ; 

45i  49-5°  1  baia  Mexico,  loi, 
114,  130;  brigantina,  built 
there  and  tnniported,  147, 
1^4,  161,  i6i,  178,  i86i 
triumphal  return  to,  1RS-9 
Tlatcalan  alliei,  i.  391-2,  305-6; 


captive 
7    341; 


.   3=7  i 


hatred  of,  i.  341,  388;  join 
Cortfl  againlt  Narvaei,  ii. 
19  J  on  hia  return,  47-8  J  under 
Alvarado,  420 ;  in  the  retreat, 
104;   guide  Cort^,  118;   tbnr 
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fidelity,  119-20;  in  the  battle 
of  Otumba,  iij ;  return  to 
TIaicila,  130-'  i  co-operate, 
143-6,  147,  159,  188,  193; 
imitate  Spaniardt,  148;  bum 
recotdi,  167;  at  the  tad  of 
Iitapalapan,  179 ;  conv^ 
btigantinet,  18S-9 ;  their 
hottility  to  Aitect,  19;; 
noticed,  202,  207 ;  dSdency  0^ 
241,  252  ;  dcKTtioD  ot,  263  ; 
th«r  return,  26; 

Tlucalani,  their  early  hittoiy,  L 
141 ;  their  ioatitutiona,  141-3  i 
refuK  tribute,  and  fight,  144; 
their  bittlet  with  MoDtexuma, 
245 ;  battld  with  the,  246-S, 
249-S3,  2S6,  2S9i  their  treat- 
metit  of  eavoyi,  ij6;  effect  of 
camion  and  lire-irm>  od,  253, 
160 ;  embaa)ie(  to  the  camp  of, 
256,  261,  264-S  i  treaaon  among 
the,  260-1 ;  night  attach  by 
them,  26S ;  embauy  from, 
270;  reception  of  Spamirdi 
by,  178-9;  their  character, 
280-1  ;  their  repreieotationi 
of  Montetumi,  284-; ;  ex- 
empted from  tlaveiy,  iL  326 

Tlatilolco,  i.  60,  44a;  iL  150-1, 
*SJ>  ^57  i  occupied  by  the  bi- 
lieged,  172,  176;  diitieu  there, 
171;  entered  by  Cortb,  273; 
murdeioua  anault  there,  282-4 ; 
purification  of,  193 ;  rebuilt, 
311-J 

Tobacco,!.  371,  443  __ 

TobiUoi,  hDcei  and,  n.  30 

Toledo,  ii.  355 

Tolteo,  i.  14,  SI  1  iL  393,  398 

Tonatiuh,  i.  109;  u.  too,  354 

Tool),  L  79;  iL395 

Toribio  de  Benavente,  L  351-2, 
4J6.  475.  476-7 

Totquemada,  420;  notice  of, 
and  of  bii  writjngi,  3a ;  cited, 
4a8-i(  i  on  Mexican  inter- 
calation, 436 ;  on  women,  439  ; 
dted,  445-6  ;  on  pilgrim),  469 ; 
hi)  Altec  and  I)nelit>)h  analo- 
giea,  J83 

Torrei,  Juan  de,  i.  212 

Tortillu,  ii.  14S 

Tortutn,  i.  48  ;  iL  436 

Totaoact,  i.  194;  their  fondnoi 
for  flowert,  100;  tbeir  feelingi 
Cowardl  Monteluma,  101-3  i 
exaetioni  of,  104 ;  Cortii  policy 
1)  to,  204-;  ;  \aia  Cottia,  106  ; 
defend  their  idol),  211;    their 
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connnOD,    112;    join    Ccrt^ 

croedidoD,  131 
Tnde,  i.  S4,  376 
Tndo,  Altec,  i.  81-3 
Tndidoni,  ii.  386,  392,  39S.     Stt 

Oral  Tnditioiu  and  Predicdoni 
Traffic,  L  gl,  243.    &a  Barter 
TnniubatantiatioD,  L  475 
Treuurc,  Axxyacatl'i,  L  3S7 ;    iL 

4-6,  S,  103,  293 
Tree*,  iL  397.     Sti  Foreiti 
Triali,  unang  the  Aitea,  i.  13 
Tribea,  i.  414 
Tribute,  i.  »g-3o,  J9,  41,  77,  79, 

180, 106. 144, 424  i  II       ' 
Tniudad  dc  Cuba,  i.  144 
Tiuiillo,  ii.  344 
Tudor,  William,  i.  4G1 

Tiin,  the  tenninatiDa,  i 
Tiompach,  i.  153,  176 
Tsompaaca  or  Zumpingo, 


431 


Vdlcy  of  Mexicii,  i.  13, 190,  310  j 

iL  n^ 
VatcT,  ii-  456,  460 
V«i,  Manuel  de  la,  iL  404 
Vduquei,  Don  Diego,  I.  114; 
conqueror  and  goTeroor  of 
Cuba,  i.  1x4-5 ;  annameat  of, 
under  Corc^  iig,  13S-9,  141; 
difficulliei  of,  with  Coitte, 
i3>-6;  Olden  the  leiinre  of 
CorUe,  14;,  14S ;  partiuiu  of, 
oppoie  Cott^  19;  i  tria  to 
iutetcept  deipitcbet,  197,  168  ; 
fiU  out  a  fleet  igainit  Cort^ 
Z16-7  ;  ii.  iS  ;  Kndi  to  Spain 
an  account  of  Cortfa'  doinga,  iL 
4IZ ;  nude  adelanUdo,  iS  j 
intnuti  hii  fleet  to  Narvaei, 
ig ;  ioterfcreatt  mth,  of  the 
R07BI  Audience  of  St.  Domingo, 
19 ;  nutained  by  Dnero  in 
Spain,  149;  ilate  of  thing!  in 
Spain,  in  rebtion  to  him  and 
Cort^  218,  315,  317-9;  fate 
of,  310;  hii  character,  jao- 1 


Vemce,  I  475 

Vera  Cnu,  New,  l  171,  459; 
native*  find  to,  171 ;  built  at 
San  Juan  de  Ulua,  iL  zo; 
Narraei  at,  20-1,  21-3 ;  the 
removal  to,  314-5 

Vera  Crui  Vieja,  L  459 ;  iL  324-5 

Verdugo,  i.  no 

Vettal  Gret.    &i  Firet 

Veytia,  L  16,  420,  436,  444, 
4« 

vniafaoi,  u.  119,221 

Villa  Slca  de  Vera  Cruz,  cotoniu- 
tioD  of,  L  196,  107 ;  arrival  of 
a  Spanuh  veoel  at,  ZI4;  de- 
■patchet  to  Spain  from,  114, 
iiji  ii.  171-3;  garritoned,  L 
163 ;     Sandoval 


ordered  from,  and  deute 
return  to,  133;  departure  from, 
for  Cuba,  148-9 ;  capture  of 
tioopt,  bf  Velaquex,  149 ; 
•hipi  at,  149-50,  zoo,  z66 ; 
buboor  of,  333 

Volante,  iL  194 

Valcanae«,L  tl-ti,  toS,  134,290; 
ii.  Z06,  316-17,  318 

Vomito,  u  lo-n,  131-3,  4SS.  4S9 

Waldeck,  L  449;  iL  3S1,  464 
War,  L  30,  31,  49,  241,  309 
Water,  ablution  with,  1.  85,  370; 
barina  of,  at  Tezcotanco,  103 ; 
want  of,  ii.   208 ;    o>e  of,  for 
religioui  purification,  458 
Weight.,  i.  379  i  iL  7 
Wheek,    chTonalagical,    1.    436 ; 

gold  and  nlver,  1S6 
White,  Bianco,  i.  475 
WUUnKiD,  J.  G.,  L  419 ;  iL  466 
Wameo,  empbfment  and   treat- 
ment  oi,  in  Mexico,  t.  77,  85-6, 
87,   376 ;    Atialic,   87 ;    aacri- 
fieed,  448 1  Totonac,  200 ;  pro- 
tected at  die  Cholulan  ma»acie, 
L    306,   309;    drew   of,    376; 
accompany  the  Chnatian  camp, 
107;  hetoumof,  263-4;  hemiim 
of  the  Merican,  Z73,   ZS2-3 ; 


effatti  to  ipare,  1S3,  1S5 ;   to 
bring  into  New  Spain,  285 
Woodenware,  Mexican,  i.  Si 

Xaladngo,  L  463 

Xalipa,  L  2^3 

Xaltocan,  ii.  190 

Xamarillo,  Don  Juan,  iL  341 

Xicotencatl,  the  elder,  L  146,  279  ; 
iLi39-4o,  153,162 

XicotencatI,  the  joimger,  i.  246, 
150,  153,  156;  fact!  rapect- 
ing,  160,  261-i  165-*,  172- 
4;    welcomei   Spaniudi    from 

jealoutiea,  135;  favoui*  an 
embaiar,  139-40;  leadi  afaintt 
Tepeacam,  143 ;  imitate* 
Spaniard),  159;  joint  Cortti, 
215-6 ;  leavet  the  army,  227  ; 
hung,  zzS ;  remaita  on,  228--^ 
Ximinct,  cardinal,  L  60,  izo;  a. 

21B 
Xocbicaico,  iL  394 
Xochicalco,  lale,  L  329 
Xochimilco,  iL  209,  211,  239 
Xoloe  fort,  L  334 ;  iL  233, 14S 
Xoarei,    Catalina,    L    134,    136, 
137-8;  ii.  325.36' 

Yean,  Altec,  L  64, 7S77  i  "•  39' 
Yucatan,  the  word,  I  125;  ex- 
pedition to,  125 ;  called  New 
Spain,  126  ;  Ordai  dapatcbed 
to,  to  liberate  Chrntiaiu,  153-4, 
156,  171 
Yxtacanuxtitlaa,  u  463 

Zacateoi,  iL  3G3 
Zacatula,  iL  312,  314,  329 
ZacotoUin,  L  79 
Zahnatl,  L  280 
Zodiacal  ngna,  iL  341 
Zoltepec,  L  419 ;  iL  131,  1S7 
Zuizo,  L  441,  477 
Zomamga,  Don  Juan  de,  u  60, 

430,4461  ii-"2 
Zumpango,  or  Tiompanco,  u.  tiS 
Zuiflga,  DalU  Junta  de,  ii.  355, 

J6s,  ?7» 
Zunta,  I.  413,  4*6,  444 
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